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PREFACE. 



Tht followlcg article is from the London Spectator. It is a review of the report oi Lord 
Devon's CommiBsion of Inquiry into onr treatment in prison, It is an Enj^lish admiS:»ion 
that the English Government treated ns shamefally. I reprint it here as a kind of preface^ 
even though a more suitable place for it may be found in another part cf the bock.— 0*Do2fO- 

VAX BOSSA. 

[From the London Spectator.l 






It is a sorry admission to be obliged to make, but it is the 
truth — and we believe that the policy, no less than the duty, 
of those who seek to reconcile the people of England and the 
people of Ireland is to state the truth, thfe whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, on all questions at issue between them 
— it is the truth, then, we are sorry to say, that the complaints 
so angrily and persistently made in Ireland for the last three 
years, regarding the treatment of Fenian prisoners detained in 
English jails, have been, if not literally maintained, certainly in 
their substance justified. Those statements, advanced in the 
House of Commons by members of Parliament, and in memo- 
rials addressed to the Government by Irish municipalities, in 
the most formal and serious manner, in which such chai-ges 
could be raised, have been met by the ministers especially re- 
sponsible and by the prime minister himself, with an indignant 
and categorical deniaL At last, however, on the occasion when 
Mr. Gladstone promised to " liberate" these prisoners in the event 
of a cessation of the aggrarian disturbances "^hich prevailed in 
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three or four Irish counties last March, l^e also consented to the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into the charges brought 
against the prison oflficials. That commission has reported, and 
its report justifies some of the worst charges advanced against 
the administration. It is a simple matter of fact that in one 
case, the case of O'Donovan Bossa, punishment was carried to 
the extent of torture — torture of a novel kind, certainly, but 
quite as brutal as the boot, and protracted with a vindictive 
pertinacity unprecedented, we hope and believe, in this century 
on this side of the equator, 

Mr. Gladstone saw a great many shocking things in the 
prisons of Naples, and he recorded them in terms and in a tone 
which thrilled the hearts of all civilized men. But if it had been 
his lot to see one Italian prisoner, one of Pocrio's rougher and 
less cultivated comrades, who, for an act of insubordination to 
his jailor, had, without further warrant than that official's will, 
had his hands manacled behind his back, except at the hour of 
meals and the hours of sleep, for thirty-four continuous days, in 
what words would he not have painted that long agony of 
artificial paralysis and unmanning ignomony ! How he woulvl 
have described the exquisite torture of depriving a being made 
5a God*s image, for the coarse offence of a moment's fury, 
through more than one whole month, in the full heat of the 
Neapolitan midsummer, of the use of his hands, of the organs, 
that is to say, which, after his brain, are the most active, intelli- 
gent, and indispensable agents of his life ! Consider the incessant 
series of services which the cunning of a man's hand renders to 
him in the course of one whole day, and then imagine tlie state 
of a man shut up alone in a cell for thirty-four successive days, 
and those the thirty-four hottest days of the year, with his hands 
pinioned at the loins ! A man in such a state is at the mercy of 
the meanest insect in creation. The wasp may fasten on his 
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eyelid, or the bug barrow in liis ear, and he cannot help hin 
If tears flow from his eyes he cjinnot brush them off. The i 
of personal filth, which is the sorest trial of prolonged and r 
ing illness, is enforced ou a man in the full vigor of an unusi 
, robust constitution, at the time of a year when the air of a c 

like the air of an oven. Suppose such a man to be sudc 
attacked with sickness, that he burst a blood vessel, that he ] 
fit, that he vomits violently, that he is attacked bj'' cholera, ]u 
he to summon help ? He may be too weak to cry so tha 
voice shall pierce walls and bars, or to ring the bell, if inde 
bell be provided, with his teeth. It is here that the spir 
torture which originally suggested such a punishment as hand 
ing l.)ehind the back most distinctly reveals itself. A man 1 
cuffed in front would be equally secured from doing violen 
P himself or others — and for such a reason only, it is man 

ought handcuffing or the strait-waistcoat to be employed or 
prisoners of a country pretending to consider itself Christiar 
civilized — but handcuffing in front does not reduce a ma 
such a condition that, where his state is not like that of a cri 



I . . 

I it is more or less like that of a corpsa AV c wonder what 

i become the favorite attitude of a man whoso hands arc stra 

behind his back for many hcui-s a day, and many days toge 
The in<reniou3 violence that is done to some of the most del 
and complex nerves, muscles and vessels in the body is such 
he can hardly escape incurring the liability Jo aneurisn 
^ anachylosis, or some form of paralysis. Poerio was chained. 

a man who is chained can at least lie down or sit down 
tolerable case. A man who is handcuffed behind the back 
only lie down on his breast, and that in a form peculiarly 
rious to the lungs and heart Unless his cell happens t 
purposely provided with a low stool, he cannot, we imagin 
down without very great discomfort Kneeling is of the 
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bodily adjustments possible to him, the one that, perhaps, can be 
longest endured, kneeling with one shoulder leaned against a wall, 
varied by walking backwards and forwards, and counting the few 
possible paces, and trying to multiply them into miles ; we dare 
say that is the way O'Donovan Eossa dodged mortal disease, and 
kept his reason during those thirty-four days. This miserable 
man was not a minister of State, like Poerio, but he was, so far as 
the will of one of the greatest of the Irish shires could so make 
him, a member of tlie British Parliament This charge of torture 
was made. It was denied again and again, but it was a true 
charge ; and the people of Tipperary marked their sense of its 
truth by sending the name of O'Donovan Rossa to the head of the 
poll at the next election. This was a turbulent and ungracious 
manifestation of opinion, no doubt; but there was much more 
excuse for it than we thought at the time. That the provocation 
given by O'Donovan Rossa was of a very gross character, and that 
he was a most difficult subject to manage, need hardly be said. 
Prison discipline must be maintained over political offenders as 
well as over pickpockets. Flog, if necessary ; if it be still more 
necessary, introduce martial law into our prisons and shoot But 
let whatever punishment is inflicted on any man, however guilty 
or unworthy, who bears the character of a British subject, be a 
punishment according to the spirit as well as the letter of English 
law, and according to the custom of the Courts of the United 
Kingdom. If a police magistrate at Bow-street were to take it 
npon himself to order a thief thirty times convicted before him 
to be handcuffed behind the back for thirty days, how long would 
the Chancellor allow such a magistrate to hold a seat on the 
bench ? Shall it be tolerated that the governor of a jail is to use 
the power that is given him for the purposes of restraint until the 
punishment inflicted becomes by accumulation one of the most 
truculent forms of torture ever employed? If it be necessary 
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let us return to severe penalties ; but let such methods of punish- 
ment, even in regard to our Irish political prisoners, be inflicted 
only after an act of Parliament has been passed for the purpose. 
We hanged the governor of an island for employing torture in the 
last century. Have we so degenerated as to allow the governor 
of a jail to. use it under Queen Victoria ? Unfortunately this case, 
though by fiu: the worst, is not the only case in which charges 
brought against the administration of the prisons were substan- 
tiated to the satisfaction of the commissioners. The governor of 
Portland, Mr. Clifton, charged O'Donovan Eossa, on the ground 
of an intercepted paper, " with an attempt to carry on a love 
intrigue by letter" with the wife of another prisoner. The paper 
in question was addressed to "Mrs. Mary Moore, for Mrs. O'D.," 
and was evidently intended for O^Donovan Rossa's own wife. 
The governor, however, chose to regard the insertion of the words 
"for Mrs. O'D." as "a subterfuge," and took occasion to inform 
the prisoner Moore of the relations which he believed existed 
between O'Donovan Rossa and Mra Moore. The commissioners 
having gone into the case carefully, at O'Donovan Eossa's request, 
hold him "clear from the imputation of any endeavor to carry on 
a love intrigue" and regret that the governor acted under " mis- 
apprehension." They find, moreover, that the governor neglected 
until he was brought before them after an interval of four years, to 
compare the letter incriminated by him with Mrs. O'Donovan 
Rossa's letter to which it was a reply. Had he done so, they add, 
" such a comparison could not have failed to prevent him from 
harboring such a suspicion, or communicating it to others." It is 
well for Mr. Clifton that he does not form such suspicions, and 
communicate them to others outside the walls of his jaiL Were 
he to do so, he might find that his " misapprehension" might not 
be so lightly regarded by a jury of British husbanda In estimat- 
ing O'Donovan Eossa's want of respect for the majesty which 
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clothes the person of a British jail governor, we submit that this 
wholly unfounded charge against his moral character deserves 
some slight consideration. Who can wonder that such a charge 
should work like madness on the brain of such a man as this 
O'Donovan Bossa ? In all that we read of him we discern the 
elements of an essentiallj Southern temperament — a nature capa- 
ble of sudden fits of fury, but not the less capable of generous 
and noble conduct Had Mr. Gladstone met a lazarone of such a 
type in the prison at Naples, so tortured in the body and in the 
soul, manacled by the back for a month, morally dishonored in 
the face of evidence for four long years, he might well have said 
"jEfcce homo I Such is the manner of man such a system as exists 
in Naples naturally producea" A soft word had power to do with 
this dogged Irish rebel what manacles could never have done. The 
Commissioners drily record that " an opportune appeal to his bet- 
ter feelings by Captain Du Cane in October, 1868, proved more 
effectual than a long previous course of prison discipline ; and, 
with one exception, in the December of that year, he has not since 
been subjected to any further punishment*' 

The Commissioners, we regret to add, find that grave charges 
brought by other convicts were well founded. They find that, 
having arrived at Pentonville in mid-winter, they were at once 
deprived of the flannels which they had been supplied with in the 
Irish prison firom which they came. The report that O'Connell, 
suffering from disease of the aorta, or heart (medical authorities 
differ on the point whether it is his heart or his aorta that is 
affected ; but he is, besides, subject to ** nervous paralysis of the 
head," and he has steadily declined in weight to the extent ol 
twenty pounds since his imprisonment) was put on bread-and- 
water diet in close confinement seven times, being evidently "unfit 
to undergo such discipline." Five of this prisoner's letters were 
suppressed. The Commissioners think the letters ought to have 
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been forwarded, erasing such parts as the authorities considered 
objectionable. The prisoner, Mulcahy, a man of good family and 
remarkable talents (he was one of the principal writers of the Irish 
People), while suffering from spitting of blood, was kept to hard 
labor at Portland, and the hard labor was stone-dressing ; but it 
was also proved to involve the practice of carrying large'slabs of 
stone on the back. After about three weeks of this work the 
spitting of blood ended in haamorrhage from the lungs. The 
Commissioners think that this prisoner was, on the whole, *'not 
fit for hard labor." Malcahy, it is added, " was never rei)orted for 
misconduct, nor ever punished," unless, indeed, carrying slabs of 
stone on the back when a man is spitting blood is to be considered 
punishment In the cases of the other prisoners who came before 
the Commissioners, some complaints were substantiated, some held 
not proven ; but taking a general view of the whole report, we 
must not hesitate to say, that the case of the Fenian prisoners 
against the authorities has been, on the whole, established ; thati 
at least one of those prisoners was treated with a degree of barbar- 
ity which it is grievous to contemplate ; that they were all 
subjected to inconsiderate and unnecessary severity ; that the con- 
duct of the officials incriminated by the report calls for further 
action on the part of the government ; that by some of these 
officials the government was misled sp as to make untrue state- 
ments in Parliament ; that the facts of the case, as revealed by 
the report, deprive the amnesty of the claim to be considered in 
any degree as "an act of pure clemency;" and that it is impolitic, 
and indeed, impossible to maintain the principle, for the first 
time applied in the case of these prisoners, that political offenders 
should be submitted to the same usage as burglars and footpads. 
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TO THE IRISH CONVICTED FELONS, 



ia63-X3'70. 



Fri£nds : 



To you and to your memories I dedicate this book. Represent 
Ing, as you do, the different parts of Ireland — even its exiled 
children — ^I hold you as the truest representatives of its people, their 
aspirations, and their aims. Scattered, as you are, over the world 
— sharing what seems to be the common heritage of our race—with 
some still bound in the enemy's bonds, and others in the embrace 
of the grave, I collect you here to offer you this humble tribute of 
ray esteem and remembrance. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Jeb. ODonovan Bossa. 
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Sentence. BirOupdoM. 

Michael O'Bries.— Death Co. Cork. 

M[ciLVEL Larkin Death Co. Galway. 

VV^M. Philip Allen Death Co. Cork. 

Michael Bakrbtt Death Cork. 

Joux McClubb Death— Life Dobbs Perry, N.Y., America. 



Thomas Francis Bocrke.. Death — 
Patrick Doran Death- 
Jo hn McC APPERTY Death — 

Edward Kellt Death — 

Edw. O'Meagher Ooia>ON.Death— 

Wm. P.Thompson Darragh I ^^^^j:;^^^®^^^^ [Ballycastlo, Antrim. 

Patrick Mblady Death— Life Dublin. 

Jakes P. X. O'Brien Death— " Waterford. 

Thomas Cullinanb Death— " ., Ireland. 



Fethard, Co, Tipperary. 

Dublin. 

Sandusky, O., America. 

Cork. 

Mitchelstown, Cork. 
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Sentence. Biriliplac4, 

JonN O'BniKy Life (still in prison J. ..London. 

ISekgeant M'Caktuy Life (still in prisonle.-Fermoy, Cork, 

'rbOMAB Chambers Life (still in prison). . .Ireland. 

James Darragh Life (still in prison) Ireland. 

James Wilson . Life (still in prison). . .Ireland. 

Martin IIooan Life (still in prison). . .Ireland. 

Patrick Keating Life (still in prison). . .Ireland. 

Thomas Hassett Life (still in prison).. .Ireland. 

3I1CUAEL ILvBRiNGTON Life (still in priron). . .Ireland. 

Kobert Cranston Life (sti 1 1 i n J^rison ) . . . 1 reland. 

James Keiley Life (siill in prison). . .Ireland. 

Thomas Clark Luby 20 years Dublin. 

John O'Leary 20 

^IlCHAEL ShEEHY 20 

lIiCHAEL Cody 20 

John Shine 20 

Edmond Power 15 

John P. Kearns 15 

John Flood 15 

John Devoy 15 

Edward Duffy 15 

Patrick F. Lenkon 15 

Patrick Lom.vn 15 

Patrick Walph 15 

William G. Halpin 15 

KiCKARD 0*S. BURKB 15 

J.UIE8M*C0Y 15 

Tnos. Delaney 15 

"Pag.vn" O'Leary 7 

Wm. Wackby Ia)ma6NEY 12 

Denis DowLiNG ^IuLCAnY..10 
C. Underwood \)'CoNNELL. 10 

Bryan Dillon 10 

Thomas Haines 10 

Daniel Bradley 10 

^lOKTIMER MORIARTY 10 

Gborgb F. Connolly 10 

John Lynch 10 

Cornelius Dwyer Kean£..10 

William F. Roantree 10 

Edw. Pilswortu St. Clair.10 

George Brown 10 

Thos. McCarthy Fknnkll- -10 

John Warren 15 

Charles J. Kickham 14 

John Boyle O'Rielly 20 

Aug. Ellicott Co8Tbllo..13 

James O'Connor 10 

Chris. Manus O'Keefe 10 

William Moore Stack 10 

Patrick Barry 10 

John IIaltigan 7 

Michael OIIegan 7 

TiiRENCB Byrne 7 

J uiN Coghl an 7 

\ViiJ.iAM O'Sullivan 5 

E:avai:i> Hitler 5 



Tippcrary. 

Casliel, (So. Tippcrarv 
" Dublin. 

(still in prison. Ireland. * 

Tralec, Kcrrj-. 

Cork. 

Baldoyle, Dublin. 

Kaas, Kildarc. 

(died in prison). Ballvbadercen, Mn y( >,. 

-Dublin. 

Ireland. 

CbarU'ville, Co. Cork. 

" Co. Meatb. 

Dunmanwa}', Cork. 

(still in prison)- Ii-elond. 

(btill in prison). Ireland. 

3Iacroora, Cork. 

Fermoy, Co. Cork. 

Hedmondsto'n, Tippeiary. 

" Frankfort, Kings Co. 

(dead) Cork Cit}-. 

Co. Slico. 

Cork City. 

Kerr}'. 

Dublin. 

(died in prison). Coi k. 

Skibbereen, Cork. 

Leixlip, Kildare. 

Warwick. 

Glenowrin, Co. Dow; . 

- Kilballyowcn, Co. Cl:irc. 

- Clonakilty, Cork. 

Mullinabone, Tipperarw 

•* DowthCo., Meatli. 

" Killimore, Co. Galwav. 

" GlenofImacl,Co.Wick!o'A 

" Ireland. 

** Tralee, Kerry. 

*' Co. Cork. 

** Kilkenny. 

*' liosscarbeny, Cork. 

" Dublin. 

** Cork. 

** Kilmallock, Limerick. 

" Dublin. 
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Sentence. Birthplace. 

Andrew Kennedy 5 years Ncnagh, Tippcrary. 

"" ~ ~ " Dublin. 

" BallincoUig, CorlL 

" Dublin. 

" Gleannlara, Co. Ck>rk. 

" Ireland. 



Hugh Francis Bropht 10 

Thomas Duggak 10 

Michael Moore 10 

John Kenbaly 10 

John Bennett Walsh 7 

Denis Cashman 7 

Jerghiah Ahern 7 

David Commins 7 

Simon Downey 7 

Denis Hennessey 7 

Eugene Lombard 7 

Morgan McSwEENY 7 

Joseph NooNAN 7 

Patrick I^ardon 7 

John Sheehan 7 

EcGENE Geary 7 

Patrick I^Iears 10 

Peter Mauohan 10 

Patrick 8. Doran 7 

Bartholomew Moriarty..- 7 

Henry Shaw Mulleda 7 

Patrick Ryan 5 

IVIartin IIanly Carey 5 

William Murphy 5 

John Carroll 5 

Charles Moorehousb 5 

Daniel Heddin 5 



(i 
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" Waterford. 

" Ireland. 

" - Ireland. 

" Ireland. 

" Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 

Cork. 

** --- Ireland. 

" Ireland. 

" - Kilmallock, Limerick. 

" Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 

" Ireland. 

" Ireland 

** Moate, Westmeath 

" - Kilmacow, Co. Kilkenny. 

" - Ireland. 

" - Naas, Kildarc. 

Meithyr TydvO. 

(dead) Eyrecourt, Co. Galway. 

Cork. 

" Ireland. 

" Ireland. 

Dunleaiy, Dublin. 
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Fhomas Scally 5 " Ireland. 



John Brennan 5 

Timothy Feathkrstone 5 

James Walsh 5 

Stephen Joseph Meany 15 

MicH.vEL Stanley 10 

John B. 8. Casey 5 

Thomas Daly 5 

P.\trick Dunne 5 

James Flood 5 

Maurice Fitzgibbon 5 

Thomas Fooarty 5 

LukeFullam 5 

Laurence FuLLAM 5 

John GouLDmo 5 

P.vTRiCK Leahy 6 

Patrick May 5 

Michael NooNAN 5 

Jeremiah 0*Donovan 5 

Cornelius O'Mahony 5 

J.VME9 Reilly 5 

Robert Wall 5 

— Davitt 14 

— Wilson 7 

Pat. J. Hayburne 2 

David O'CoNNELL 2 

Edward Fitzgerald 2 

John O'Clohissy 3 

George Hopper 3 



" Ireland. 

" Ireland. 

" Ireland. 

** Ennis, Clare. 

" Dublin. 

" Mitchelstown, Cork. 

" Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 

" Dublin. 

" Dublin. 

Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 

Kilfeacle, Tipperarj'. 

Drogheda, Co. Meath. 

Drogheda, Co. Meath, 

Ireland. 

" Ireland. 

Slane, Co. Meath. 

Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 

Coolfliuch, Cork. 

Macroom, Cork. 

Ireland. 

Ireland. 

(still in prison}.Ireland. 

(still in prisonj.lreland. 

Dublin. 

Tipperaiy. 

Tipperaiy. 

Dublin. 

Dublin. 
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William Cumiy... 

GuNNEU Flood 

Joseph Tompkins. 
James Tompkins... 

Joseph Brown 

John Watson 

Edwin Forbestbb 
James Clancy- 
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Sentence, BirUiplace 

2 yeare Kildare. 

2 ** Ireland. 

U " Dublin. 

H " Dublin. 

U " DubUn. 

H " Dublin. 

li " Ireland* 

Life Waterford. 
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CHAPTER L 



Ektroditotion — A View of Ibeland— A Semi-poutical and Semi- 
BEuaious Chapter. 

Some persons have the giffc of writing agreeably npon disagree- 
able subjects, and it would take one of these gifted people to make 
an interesting and pleasant book out of a very unpleasant kind of 
life — ^that is, prison-life in England. 

I don^t presume to think it is generally believed that prison-life 
in England is worse than prison-Sfe anywhere else ; indeed, I be- 
lieve me opinion prevails that it is better. Englishmen labcnr veiy 
zealously to' put themselves in a favorable light before the world, 
and if they cannot do so by showing any superior merit in them- 
selves, they will attempt it by pointing out the demerit in others. 
They pry into nearly all the prisons of ^e world ; opportunities are 
afibrded them for learning how the inmates are treated, and I admit 
that they have done good in many cases by throwing light upon 
deeds of darkness. But all this time their own prisons are closed to 
every curious inquisitor ; no foreigner can enter an Enghsh prison 
and ask a convict how he fares. It is here that the genius of this 
people displays itself in showing up the barbarity of other civilized 
people and drawing a sanctimonioits veil over its own. 

As this book may fall into the hands of readers who know little 
of Ireland and its wrongs, it may not be amiss to say something of 
the cause of my imprisonment. To those who know anything of 
history it is known that for seven hundred years Ireland is cursed 
with as cruel a government as ever cursed the earth. In the twelfth 
century the Normans had succeeded in conquering England, and 
coveting Ireland, they laid their schemes to conquer that too. They 
were intensely Cathohc, but in the pursuit of conquest they never 
hesitated, in any country, to ravage convents and monasteries ; but 
in several cases they were religious enough to endow these institu- 
tions also, when doing so would further tiieir ends, or when an ob- 
ject was to be attained by showing the church that they were tum- 
mg the plunder of their neighbors* to a holy use. 

The English interest was always able to persuade Rome that the 
Irish were bad CathoHcs, and that they required reformation. At 
the present day, when England is Protestiuit, it is able to do this, 
and to get Bulls and Bescripts denunciatory of my countzyxofiH* 
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Seven hundred years ago an English king making snch a represen- 
tation to the Pope of Kome, received from him authority to possess 
Ireland for the purpose of improving the morals of its people, and 
during these seven hundred years has the Irish people been waging 
a fierce fight against the efforts England has been making to "im- 
prove " them off the face of the land. England always brought in 
the name of religion to aid her in the conquest. At first profespdng 
Cathohcity, she had her English priests in Ireland proclaiming that 
it was no sin \q kill an Irishman, and one of them went so far as to 
declare before a council that he would celebrate Mass on a Sunday 
morning, after killing one, without making it an act of confession. 

Then came the Keformation, and she commenced io persecute 
the Irish Catholics and root out the whole race, because they would 
not become Protestant, for she thought that, by becoming Protestant, 
they may become less Irish or more Enghsh. For a time the words 
Protestant and English were synonymous; also the words Irish 
and Catholic, and hence arose that curse of religious antagonism 
which, for three centuries, blighted the prospects of our people for 
index)endence. The English interest was represented by Protest- 
antism principally, and the interest of nationality by Catholicism — 
so much so that Catholic Irishmen came to feel tiiat, in fighting 
against Protestantism, they were fighting against England, and, in 
fighting for Catholicity, they were fighting for Ireland. The priest 
was the person most sought after, most persecuted by the English, 
and the most loved, most looked to, and most protected by the Irish. 
He became the guide and the controller of their action, and ho was 
ever faithful in defending and leading the people to defend the inter- 
ests of the Church. The faith and the spirit of hberty in the people 
were not crushed, and, in the growing enhghtenment of the present 
century, England — for the purpose of maintaining her dominion — 
has thought proper to change her policy. She now pati'onises the 
Church, hugs to her bosom its dignitaries, and trusts that they — 
having influence over the people — will keep them from rebellion. 
• Some of those dignitaries have labored hard to do this in the move- 
ment for which I was imprisoned. It is in times of peace that the 
Church flourishes, and, in the interest of the Church, many will not 
blame the clergy. Few will blame them, too, for opposing a re- 
bellion where the necessary means of success would not be fore- 
calculated ; but, where I could be at issue with them would be in 
the matter of their opposition to us while providing the means, and 
few will deny that we had that opposition in Ireland during the 
past thirteen yeara There was no diocese in Ireland where the 
men who were organizing means to fight England, were not de- 
nounced from the altars and sent away from the confessionals un- 
shriveu. It is right also to add that there was no diocese in which 
there were not many priests to bless the laborers and wish God- 
speed to the work ; but the tongues and hands of these clergymen 
" were tied " ^s they themselves would say, by the higher ecdesi- 
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afitics, while the " bad priests," as we called them, were allowed full 
scope to denounce us and brand ns as infidels before we were any 
way nnfaithfuL 

In making these observations wholly regarding the action of 
Catholics toward the independence of Ireland, I must not be un- 
derstood as excluding the eflforts of other religious people in that 
direction. During the last century many Protestants and Presby- 
terians were sent to the scaffold and the convict-ship for daring to 
maintain that they, as Irish-bom men, should have an independent 
Ireland; and in the late revolutionary movement weiiad a blending 
of all the sects for liberty. This was as disagreeable to the bigots 
as to the English enemy. A union of creeds does not seem desira- 
ble to Church or State, and both united in assailing those who were 
bringing it about as traitorous and disreputable. The State had 
some reason to attack them, but the Church had very little ; for 
those who were banded together to fight for ciril and religious lib- 
erty would bo the first to stand in defence of their faith ii any foo 
threatened their altars. The Catholic members of the organization 
found themselves, at the outset, denounced by Catholic priests; and 
this gave birth to a strange feeling in the breasts of young men who 
grew up looking upon a priest as the embodiment of hostility to 
England. They considered that in resolving to battle for the rights 
of their native land, they had taken a noble resolution, and, in 
swearing to do so they did not feel, between themselves and their 
God, that they had committed a sin. But finding themselves con- 
denmed, nay damned, for this act, afforded them food for reflection, 
and what wonder if some of them disregarded the denunciations 
and labored on ? I dicL I saw that the time was gone when the 
priest and the people were as one persecuted. I saw that the priest 
was free and comparatively happy, while the people were still en- 
slaved, and decidedly miserable. The tradition that my boyhood 
received of fighting for my religion in fighting for my country, and 
in fighting for my country I was fighting for my religion, was broken ; 
for here I had sworn to fight for Ireland, and I was set upon as an 
enemy of Catholicity. The calumny is kept up ; but I can afford to 
live it down. The politico-religious faith of my fathers is taken to 
pieces, and as the Irish head of the Church believes that in fighting 
for Ireland now I am not fighting for Catholicity, I must j^resume, 
on tlio other hand to believe that in fighting for Catholicity I am 
not at all fighting for Ireland. I don't put my country before my 
God ; but I put it before religious ascendency of any denomination. 
The Church has many defenders, and needs my aid as Httle as she 
need fear my hostihty ; Ireland has few, and I am beginning to 
fear they will not be able, unless aided more earnestly than they 
have been, to work out her immediate salvation. 

I do not write my book as a champion of religion, or as one who 
would assail it. I vrniQ ncitlier as a Catholic nor as a Protestant. 
I come before the public merely as an Irishman, wishing to see my 
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cotmtry free for all religion denominations ; and wishing to see, 
for the pnrpose of OTercoming them, all the obstacles that stand in 
the way of its freedom. If I speak of the interference of religions 
people in its political concerns, it is not from choice, bnt from ne- 
cessity. I hold it absolutely impossible for any one to speak tmly 
of the movements of the people towards independence if he ignores 
the religions elements that are set in motion to sway the people to 
one side or the other. Beligion and pohtics are as yet in Ireland 
inseparable. I should like to see the man who could give a history 
of the one without touching on the other. I could not do so ; and 
as I am going to tell the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, I 
am not going to attempt such a story; but I will '' nothing extenu- 
ate or aught set down in malice." 

As tMs professes to be an account of my prison life, I ought, 

Eerbaps, to haye you, my readers, inside the prison walls long ago, 
ut I do not think it improper to have a little chat with you before- 
hand, so that you may understand the cause of my imprisonment 
and judge whether or not I was deserving of it. If I was, I sup- 
pose I wiU have very little of your sympathy in connection with 
ray suffering. But it is not for sympathy I write ; and as to my 
suffering, it may not be much more in prison than the suffering of 
many who were out of prison. In order to achieve anything men 
must be prepared for suffering, and if they are not, and do not dare 
it, they will lag behind. Men must be ready to brave all they will 
hear from me, within and without the prison, if they mean to free 
Ireland ; and if the words of my experience be of no use to the 
present generation, they may be to the next or the one after the 
next. I will end this chapter with a quotation : "Providence, in 
order to accomplish its desires in all things, requires a lavish ex- 
penditure of courage, of virtues, and of sacrifices — ^in a word, of 
man himself; and it is only after an unknown number of unrecorded 
labors, after a host of noble hearts have succumbed in discourage- 
ment, believing the cause to be lost, it is only then that the cause 
triumphs." We, it seems, ha^e not made sacrifices enough yet ; 
but from the amount of discouragement we have had, we would be 
warranted in believing in our triumph being immediate if we had 
faith in the writer of ih& quotation. 
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In the face of all that Ireland has suffered and all the sacrifices she 
has made to attain her liberty, I cannot attach much' importance 
bo the concluding sentences of the last chapter. I do not attribute 
the misfortune of our slayery to Providence; as little do I attribute 
the " famine " of *47 to that Power. We are bound down by Eng- 
land. She has the strength to rob us of the produce of our soil 
till we are reduced to famine diet, and I should be thinking very 
ill of our i)eople, and very ill of our Creator, if I attributed our 
state to anything else but a temporal tyranny, living and acting in 
this world in wluch we liva 

What have our &thers done out of the way that they should be 
scourged with a rod of iron for seven hundred years ? What have 
they done against God or man more than Eii^land has done, that 
we, their children, should be sown broadcast over the wastes of the 
world — ^many of us to perish unheard of and unknown — ^nay, desir- 
ous, alas I not to be ^own ? It may be irreligious to doubt this 
" will of God " in our bondage, but I would rather be considered so 
than do violence to my own feelings in my opinions of His justice. 

Within the last century our country has been full of adventure 
in resistance to her opppressor; but we have not had the prepara* 
tion necessary to resist successfully. 

In '98 we had some brave fighting; but many of us acted timidly 
while a few of us were fighting bravely. For instance, the County 
of Wexford was up in arms, and the other thirty-one counties of 
Ireland remained looking on — standing on the fence to see how 
the fight would go. If successful, they would come in with a help- 
ing hand, and with their hurrahs, when neither were wanting; bat 
they didn't or wouldn't come in ttie nick of time, and the Wexford 
men were overpowered. Had their action been imitated by the 
men of every other county in Ireland, we would to-day have a dif- 
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ferent storv to chronicle, and we would have no necessitv to kc-c p 
appealing to onr people to act in concert and to work uuitedlv. 

In '48 there was another npriijing, and another failure, in cc^nsc- 
qnence principally of not having arms to put into the hands of tLc- 
I^eople, who sprang forward io use them. It is noteworthv, in 
view of the efforts of the enemy to perpetuate religious dissensions 
amongst us, and to make the word ^x>testant synonymoas with 
tho word Englishman, that the men who were most prominent, and 
who stiffered most in the advocacy of the cause of Irish indepen- 
dence during the periods I speak o^ were Protestants; and it is I'Ut 
equal justice to the Catholic portion of the community to state that 
they respected these men and reverenced their memories more than 
they did men of their ovm, creed. The names of Tone, and Fitz- 
geiahl, and Emmet, and Davis, and Mitchel, and O'Brien vnil live 
as long in the future, and be as dear to Irishmen, as any other 
names in their history. 

After the English government had crushed the movement in 
'48, Ireland appeared spiritless and politically dead. Charles Gavan 
Duffy left the country in '5-1, saving he left the cause of freedom a 
corpse on the dissecting table. But, like the seed put into the 
ground, it must only have been rotting to produce new life ; for a 
few years after we find it in vigorous existence again, and the au- 
thorities putting forth all their strength to overcome it My own 
experiences now commence, and, like all writers who have anything 
to say of movements in which they took part, I must become a bit 
of an egotist I can not tell the rest of this story without saying 
something of the writer of it It is no matter to you, kind reader, 
whether I like to talk of myself or not ; the thing has to be done in 
order to carry out my arrangements, and I am not going to shrink 
from my duty, even though the doing so might be a relief to mc. 

In the month of May, 1858, one of my com2)anions called into 
my residence in Skibbereen and asked me to take a walk with him, 
as he had something of importance to conmiunicato to me. I went 
out, and during our ramble up the Steam-mill road he informed 
me that on the preceding evening he had received a note of 
introduction from a stranger, given to him by a mutual friend 
in Bandon. The stranger told him that the Irishmen in America 
had resolved to aid us at home in achieving the independence of 
Ireland, and the aid was to consist of arms and of men. If wo had 
a certain number of men sworn to fight, there would be an eqiiul 
ntunber of arms in Ireland for these men when enrolled, and an 
invading force of from five to ten thousand before the start. The 
arms were to be in the country before the men would be asked to 
stir ; they would not be given into their hands, Init they were to 
be kept in hiding-places imtil the appointed time, when everi- 
Centro could take his men to the spot and get the weapons. 
As soon as we had enrolled the men willing to fight wo wore to get 
military instructors to teach us how to do so as soldiera. I jumped 
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at the proposition of "joining ;" and next day I inoculated a few others 
whom I told to go and do likewise. The stranger who came to the 
town that May evening was Mr. Stephens, and I was promised an 
introduction to him in a short time if I would work well. AVe had 
a society in Skibbereen at this time called the Phoenix National and 
Literary Society. It was a revolutionary one, though not oath- 
bound, and we were contemplating affiliations in. connection ^vith 
it in the neighboring towns around at the time I speak ol ^'o 
gave it the name Phoenix to signify that the nation was to rise 
again from its ashes. We had about one hundred members, and 
before* a month had elapsed from the day of Mr. Stephens' visit 
we had over ninety of them enrolled in the new movement 

Before the autumn months had passed away we had the whole 
district of country in a blaze, and in October we had a drill-master 
sent to us from CubHii. He had served a period in the American 
army, and well and truly he did his work amongst us, despite all 
the police watchings and himtings. One night wo were on a 
mountain side, anomer night in the midst of a wood, another iji a 
fairy fort, and another in a cellar. We had outposts on every oc- 
casion, who signaled to us of any approaching danger, and in tho 
darkness of the nights many things were signalled as dangers 
which were quite harmless ; and we had many adventures in scat- 
toring which were subjects for our amusement at the next meeting. 
In Loriga wood one evening the sentry gave us tho signal to scatter, 
and we ran in the direction opposite to that from which we appre- 
hended the danger. ^ I was the second man; he who was before me 
got up on a ditch and made a leap to cross a large dyke at tho 
other side of it, but he sHpped and didn't get across clear. As he 
lay at the other side I leaped upon him, the next man leaped upon 
me, and before a minute nine or ten of us were sprawling in the 
dyke. In these drillings we departed from the programme of 
organization, for we brought more men together than ought to be 
known to each other, and this we had to do to keep them in good 
humor, for when it was known the military instructor was in tho 
district, eveiy comx)any was calling out for his attendance, and as 
ha couldn't be everywhere we had only to bring the men eveiy- 
where to where he was. The first man who learned the art 
from him and became his assistant, and his substitute when he was 
gone, was Colonel P. J. Downing, now of Washington. It is said 
that people in America aro a fast people, and tho Irish there are 
not exempted from tho benefit of the expression; but in Ireland, 
when it was a question of uniting to fight against England, we 
were too fast for our brothers across the Atlantic, for we had the 
men ready to fight before they had given us the arms to do so. 

The Government took alarm and they took measures to have a 
number of us arrested and cast into prison. About four o'clock on 
tho morning of the 6th of December I was roused out of bed, and 
I found my house surrounded by police. I was taken to the station, 
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and there I met some twenty others of my acquaintance. Many of 
them had left my house only a few hours before, for we were sit- 
ting up doing the honors to one of our company, Dan M'Cartie, 
who was leaving town next morning to discharge the duties of 
brewer in Ballinasloe, and, as we met in the police barrack, we 
commenced joking at the ominous appropriateness of the last song 
sung by Mortimer Moynahan : — 

** Hurra for the wild wintry weather, 

While the uights pass so gaily along, 
As we sit by the fire altogether. 

And drown the loud tempest in song. 
Hurra ! let the peals of our laughter 

Arise and be heard far away, 
Our lives may bo gloomy hereafter — 

Then let us be glad while we may. 

"Hurra for the wild wintry weather — 

The summer has bright leaf v bowers ; 
But, His thus, round the fire altogether, 

Youn^ and old spend their happiest hours. 
Hurra ! let us all swell the ohorus 

'Till it rise and be heard far away ; 
Perhaps some dark cloud gathers o er us — 

Then let us be glad while we may.** 

A number of extra police had been sent from Dublin to Skib- 
bereen two months before our seizure. These were on duty every 
night in all parts of the suburbs of the town, and, though we were 
on duty too, they never, by any chance, surprised us at our drill- 
ings. The night of the arrests the police of the surrounding vil- 
lages were drafted into the town. The authorities were terribly 
alarmed ; they apprehended that we had arms and that we would 
resist, when we had very few weapons and didn't dream of fighting 
till we got the ordera Each of us was handcuflfed between two 
policemen going from Clonakilty to Bandon, or, to express myself 
more clearly, two poHcemen were handcufifed to every one oi us. 
In the Bandon prison we met some men from Bantry, arrested on 
the same charge as we were, and on their way to Cork Jail. T\'e 
were huddled into cells flooded with water at nine o'clock in the 
evening having been travelling all day under rain, and having 
received neither food nor drink, and now we wouldn't get a bed nor 
bread. Next morning we found ourselves in Cork Jail, awaiting 
evidence on a charge of conspiracy. 
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In Cork Jail we were lodged in separate cells, and got oakum to 
pick. We asked were we obliged to work before we were convicted, 
and we were told we should work unless we paid for our mainte- 
nance. Half a dozen of the men made arrangements to get their 
own food, and the rest of us thought we would inure ourselves to 
hardships; but we could not eat the fare we got, and this, with the 
solitary confinement imposed, starved us out of our resolution " to 
suffer and be strong." The bread was made from rye wheat; it 
had the appearance of brown hand-turf, and you cculd squeeze the 
water out of it. The porridge was about the same color, but it 
was flavored with leeks, which made it disgusting to look at, for, 
when you drew your spoon out of the bowl, you drew up one of 
these leeks half a foot long, and tmless you had gone through a 
course of starvation — ^as I hsid gone through in the English prisons 
— ^your stomach would refuse to receive it as food. One of the 
prisoners said he could manage to eat it in Ho way but by keeping 
his eyes closed while at it. 

After being a week in this prison, we were told that the charge 
would not be ready against us for a week. The second week 
passed by, and then we learned the cause of our arrest. We were 
led into a room in the prison, where sat four gentlemen awaiting 
us. Two of them were stipendiary magistrates, and the others. 
Sir Matthew Barrington, and his assistant, crown prosecutors. We 
were told there was a charge of conspiracy against us, and that 
one of the conspirators, seeing the wickedness of our project, and 
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regretting his part in it, had come forward to give evidence. In a 
word, they had an informer to swear against us. He was brought 
into the room, and most of us recognized him as one we had seen 
before; his name was Dan SulHvan Gould, He swore that he saw 
me drilhng three hundred men on a by-road, within a mile ot 
Skibbereen, one night at ten o'clock. He swore he saw mo another 
night drilling some twenty men in a room in the town, but every- 
thing he swore was false; he never saw me driUing these men, nor 
did these drillings ever take place; but he saw me in the room 
with the twenty men, and he swore against every one of these 
twenty that tliey were present the night of the three hundred. 
This was for the pui-pose of having every one arrested who could 
prove the falsehood, and he was instructed to swear this way by 
one of the stii)endiary magistrates, Fitzmaurice. This gentleman 
had a great character for breaking up what are called Ribbon so- 
cieties in the North of Ireland, and for getting informers amongst 
them, and a few weeks before the arrests in Skibbereen ho was sent 
to that town on s|>ecial duty. One of the prisoners, named Tim 
Duggan, hearing how Ooula was telling lies of him in his presence, 
made a move as if to approach him; the informer cried out that 
Duggan was going to strike him, and the prisoner was threatened 
with all kinds of punishment if he attempted to intimidate the wit- 
ness fi'om giving evidence. We were represented by a very clever 
solicitor, ]VIi\ McCarthy Downing, who is now member of Parlia- 
ment for Cork, and it is but justice to him to say that throughout 
these cases he did us invaluable service in defeating the attemi)t8 
of the Government to suborn more witnesses against us. He de- 
manded that the gentlemen of the press should be allowed into the 
prison, to be present at the proceedings, but his demand was re- 
fused, while at the same time the slavish writers of the Anglo-Irish 
journals were obejang the behests of the Crown, and representing 
that all kinds of horrible tilings were being brought to Hght con- 
cerning this horrible conspiracy. ^ 

According to English law, the evidence of an informer, uncor- 
roborated, is insufficient to detain men in prison, and the meanest 
shifts were resorted to to get other evidence. The poHce had been 
watching after us for months, and could adduce nothing illegal 
against us; but now they were threatened by this Fitzmaurice that 
if they did not make informations to corroborate Goula they would 
be deprived of their situations. This was after the first week of 
our imprisonment, as I since learned from some of the policemen 
who swore against myself, and before the end of the second week 
a dozen of them had sworn something against us. One young 
" peeler " swore that he saw Denis Downing marching through the 
streets of Skibbereen "in mihtary order;" and when our solicitor, 
in cross-examination, asked him who was walking Avith the prisoner, 
he answered: "No one but himself!" So that walking through the 
town with an independent tread was considered by this protector 
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of the law OS something that would corroborate the informer in 
what he swore about the drilling. 

All the men arrested were released on bail except myself and 
five others. We were condemned to remain in prison to await trial 
at the March assizes. The March assizes came, and we were ready 
for trial; but the Government would not try us. They brought us 
into the court on Patrick's Day, '59, and ordex-ed us to be sent back 
to prison again to await tiial at the assizes of the following July. 
Our counsel asked if we would not be admitted to bail, and they 
were told not. Back we went to prison, and remained there tHl 
July, and tlien they would not try us, but threatened us with an- 
other postponement of trial till the succeeding March unless we 
pleaded guilty to the charges against us, in which case we would 
get our freedom. We had been refusing to do this since the first 
assizes, because we knew that we could disprove the evidence of 
the informer. Our prosecutors knew this, too, and though they 
were eager for our conviction, they doubted their success before 
the public court, even with a packed jury. They had tried Daniel 
O'Sulhvan (Agreem) with a packed jury in Tralee, and had him 
♦ sentenced to ten years' penal servitude; and now, as a last resoiurce 

of getting their ends of us, they offered to release Agreem if we 
would plead guilty, And to this we consented. 

It is not easy to get the better of your enemy when he has you 
under lock and key. The Enghsh law presumes that every man 
f is innocent until he is pix)ven guilty; but in x>olitical cases in Ire- 

land the practice is quite the contrary, for every man is treated as 
guilty until he proves himself innocent. We were eight months in 
prison, and it would never tell for the justice of the gi'eat nation 
that she had subjected us to imprisonment so long, with the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act luisuspended, unless she could show that we were 
* s criminals; therefore, it was necessary to get us to put in the plea 
, in vindication of the justice of our incarceration. Perhaps we 

were wrong in relieving the Government from this odium ; but we 
relieved ourselves from imprisonment, and also rehoved him who 
was committed for ten years. We were to appear for judgment on 
^his plea of guilty — ^if wo were ever guilty of a repetition of the 
charge against us; but we were to get fourteen days' notice to ap- 
. i)ear, and during these fourteen days we were at libei-ty to leave 
tile country if we liked. I want this to be remembered when I 
come to speak of my trial before Judge Keogh in 18G5. W6 were 
released from prison in July, 1859, and the authorities wore so 
mean as to keep Dan O'SuUivan (Agreem) in jail till November, 
' tliough his immediate release was promised to us. 
. ; Talking of jury pticking, I am reminded of what late Irish pa- 
^'*l)ers bring under prominent notice — that is, Lord O'Hagan's advo- 
•' cacy of the bill for that purj^ose now passing through the English 
^Parhament. He was our counsel at these Phoenix trials; and in 
ihe defence of Dan O'Sullivan he spent eight or ten hours in de- 
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nnnciation of the packing of juries against his dient. But Lord 
O'Hdgan, the great Catholic champion, is now on the English side 
of the House, and the Irish and their claims to anything like jus- 
tice or fair play may go to Jericho. When I hear these Irish law- 
yers at their law dinners prate of the patriotism of the Irish bar, 
I feel that I have heard the most sublime humbug that man ever 
listened to. Dowse, who made a most patriotic speech in defence 
of John 0*Leary, was next year prosecuting John 0'Leary*s com- 
panions and denouncing his principles. 

As information that might temper future action in Ireland may 
be drawn from my experience of the proceedings that led to my 
imprisonment in 1858, and from the manner in which this informer 
G-oula turned up, I may be allowed to trespass upon my reader's 
attention a little while I relate what may be of interest to him 
should he ever desire to do anything for Irish freedom in the way 
of fight 

I lived in the most southern town of .Ireland, and with the as- 
surances given us of a struggle in the immediate future, and the 
belief that all Ireland was working towards its success, we resolved 
not to be backward, and we worked with all our energies in gettiiig 
recruits for the Irish revolutionary army. He who did most in ex- 
tending the work through the district was a yoimg man named 
Mortimer Moynahan, who is now battling with the world in the 
great city of New York. He was manager in the office of Mr. 
McCarthy Downing. This attorney used to attend every sessions 
in every town in uie district; he did the largest business of any 
lawyer in the circuit, and used to take Moynahan with him as an 
assistant. Every client had to approach the big man through 
Mortimer's hands, who marked out all who had any sort of Irish 
spirit in them, and swore them into the revolutionary movement at 
night when the business of the law was over; so that he was work- 
ing legally by day and illegally by night. When Attorney-General 
TVliiteside was prosecuting him, a few months afterwards, he de- 
scribed him to the jury as " one who was steeped to the lips in trea- 
son." Before we were six months at work we had the organization 
started in every corner of the south of Cork and in a part of Kerry. 
The man who swore me in was first appointed Centre of a circle 
comprising 820 men, which gave him the direction of those men; 
then I grew big enough to be appointed another Centre; then 
Moynahan, and then two others for the remoter country districts 
around. Fenians in America may talk of the aid they have given 
the men at home; but I can tell them that the men at home spent 
out of their own pockets, in working up the organization, more 
money than the Fenian Brotherhood collected altogether. The 
first check we met was from the CathoHo clergy. Our men came 
to us telling that they were driven away from the confessionals, and 
would not get absolution unless they gave up the oath. 

Wo asked them did they think they committed a sin in taking 
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an oath to fight for their country's freedom, and when they said 
they did not, we told them to tell the priests that they came to 
confess their sins and not their yirtnes, and to ask the priests if 
they had sworn to fight for England against Ireland, would they not 
get absolution ? The priests were getting vexed with us, and we 
were getting vexed with the priests. The most amusing stories 
were afloat of how simple country boys argued with their clergy 
on the subject of fighting for Ireland. A pastor one day told his 
penitent tnat the society was illegal, when the penitent softened 
his confessor's heart to give him absolution by exclaiming: ''Terra, 
father, what do I care about their illegal ? I care more about my 

In July, 1858, there was a Jubilee in our place. The young 
men were going to their duty, and the priests were discharging 
their duty in sending them atiray without the Sacraments. I found 
myself some twelve miles from home one day, and meeting a priest, 
who knew me, he asked : 

" Jerry, did you do the Jubilee yet ?" 

" No, Father," said I, " there's no Jubilee for me ; I'm outside 
the pale of the Church." 

" How is that ?" said he. 

I told him, and he replied : 

*' Ah, that's no sin. I'll be in Skibbereen on Saturday, assisting 
the other priests ; come to me, and we'll have no difficulty about 
the matter." 

I did go to him, and he was as good as his word. The Skib- 
bereen priests and the Skibbereen bishop were still persistent in 
opposing us, and I determined to have a talk with his lordship, 
whom newspapers love to sWle the patriotic Bishop of Boss. 

I went to confession to him and told my sins, after which he 
asked me if I belonged to an oath-bound society, and I said I did. 

" Then," said he, " I can't give absolution." 

" Oh, my lord," said I, " I don't seek absolution for that ; I was 
at confession since I joined the society and got absolution ; the 
priest told me that such a thing was no sin." 

''It was a sin," said he, "and that priest participated in it; 
and go away from me and don't come any more." 

I went away, but that day week I went to him again, and, as I 
knelt down in the confessional, the first words he said were : 

" Didn't I tell you not to come any more to me ?" 

" My lord," said I, " it is not to you I come but to the confes- 
sional I came here to confess my sins to God, through you ; and 
you cannot refuse to hear me." 

" You should have more humility in the confessional," he replied. 

To make a long story short we got talking on the political 
question. I remarked that Dr. Doyle said, that if a rebellion raged 
from Malin Head to Cape Clear, no priest would fulminate a decree 
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of excommunication against any one engaged in it ; when the 
bishop hastily said — 

" Ah, I know more about Dr. Doyle than you do ; and go on 
with yoiu- confession." 

I did as he directed, and we parted amicably. He told me to 
come again to him in a week, but I was in Cork jail before the week 
elaj-^sed. The bishop was true about Dr. Doyle, for I read his hfe, 
by Fitzpatrick, in prison, and if I had read it before I would not 
quote the great doctor in defence of oath-bound societies, or of any 
societies aiming at the destruction of British rule in Ireland. 

Some of the priests took occasion to denounce our work from 
the altars, too. I was at Mass that Sunday, at the end of Oc- 
tober or the beguming of Nbvember, when the Gospel of the day 
Contains a recommendation to give to Ceesar what is due to Caesar, 
and Father Boausang laid hold of it to show that we should give 
tribute to England, and denounced the wicked men who were in 
his parish administering oaths for the purpose of doing work in 
opposition to the text. I have ever considered, and will ever con- 
sider, this preaching a perv^ersion of the text. "Give to Csesar 
what is due to Ccesar" was said to confound those who were devis- 
ing schemes to accuse Christ of some offence. The coin that was 
shown Christ did not belong to Ceesar, and it was not given to 
Cfesar, whose image was on it, but to the man from whom it was 
received. If Dr. Anderson was charged to-morrow as a man of 
doubtful loyalty, if he was asked if it were lawful to pay tribute to 
Victoida, and if he asked a coin of the realm and made use of simi- 
lar words as the Bible contains, he would not give or send the coin 
to Victoria, but to the person who showed it to him. If the British 
fl;ig iioats in Ireland, and if the impress of British dominion is on 
the land, nevertheless it is not English nor England's by right ; it 
is Irish and belongs to the Irish, and it will be theirs yet-ii they 
act like men and repudiate the pohtical teachings that would edu- 
cate them as slaves. 

England's pohce system in Ireland is one vast spy system. More 
than half of iJiese police are Catholics, and some of them have to 
attend every Mass in every chapel on Sundays. The priest speaks 
of a secret oath-bound society to his parishioners ; the policeman 
goes to his barrack, and his first duty is to make a repoi*t of what 
the priest said and send it off to Dublin Castle. I may safely say 
that it was through tliis channel that the authorities had any cer- 
tainty of the spread of revolutionary work. Then the newspapers 
took up the cry; and, in accord with the newspapers giving what 
information they could glean by exchanging confidences with friends 
and by all other means, some priests were gi'V'ing private informa- 
tion to the Castlr . 

I have in my possession evidence to convince any one that one 
priest gave information, and I will give that evidence. I am not 
going to tell how we got possession of it ; that can only be told 
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when the secret workings of our machinerj can bo made known. 
I know the correspondence is genuine. I know how it came 
into our possession. I know that this priest who wrote it was 
not condemned by his bishop for doing so ;' but that will not 
be wondered at when it is known that his lordship is the charitable 
Kerry gentleman who said, "that hell was not hot enough nor 
eternity long enough for those Irishmen" who were giving so much 
trouble to England. 

Father 0*SulHvan, of Kenmare, does not deny this correspond- 
ence ; indeed, I believe he justifies it. I, a few weeks ago, saw 
communications between him and the editor of the Dublin Nation 
on the subject of giving first information. The priest was, I think, 
first in private, but the paper was first in pubhc. Both, no doubt, 
satisfied themselves that they were doing the best thing they could 
do, but I blamed the layman more than the priest, for something 
more was expected from him. He professed himself a fighting 
luan for Ireland if there were fighting means. "We were trying to 
organize the means, and we thought he should not bo the man to 
come forward and expose us. If his house was on fire, and if his 
friends rushed into danger to save his furniture or his family, ho 
should not be the first to pitch stones at them and knock them off 
the walls. He considered the movement would destroy or involve 
Ireland more than it would redeem it, and he must have liberty of 
opinion. I considered, and still consider, that Ireland will never 
be free from EngHsh rule unless by a secret oath-bound conspiracy 
in the British Islands, but a more unscnipulous one than the one 
we had. Here is the priest's correspondence, and a pretty piece 
of business it is : 

"Kenmare, October 5, 1858. 

**My Lord— Having discovered in the latter end of the week 
that an extensive conspiracy was being organized in this parish, 
and was imported from Bantry and Skibbereen, I deemed it my 
duty at both Masses on Sunday to denounce, in the strongest lan- 
guage, the wickedness aild immorality of such a system, and its 
evil consequences to society. Before evening I had the satisfaction 
of coming at a good deal of the workings of the system, and even 
got copies of the oaths, which I send at the other side for the in- 
formation of the Government. 

" I was led to believe that 700 or 800 persons had been enrolled 
here, and some 3,000 in Skibbereen : the fornjer I know to be a 
gross exaggeration, and I suppose the latter equally so. Before I 
come out on these deluded young men — ^the names of some of whom I 
have — ^I advised the magistrates of the facts, and they, too, have 
probably advised with your lordship. — ^I have the honor to be, &c.^ 

"John O'Sullivan. 
"Right Hon. Lord Naas, M.P." 
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" Kenmare, December 11, 1858. 
" My Lord— Since I forwarded to you copies of the oaths that 
were being administered by the misguided young men, some ten 
or a dozen of whom were arrested here yesterday, I beg to assure 
you that I lost no opportunity of denouncing, both in pubhc and 
private, the folly and the wickedness of their proceedings. 

" Nay, more, I refused to hear the confession or to admit to 
communion any one person who had joined the society until they 
should come to me, 'extra tribunal,' as we technically term it; and 
there, not only promise to disconnect themselves from the society, 
but also give the names of every person they knew to be a member. 
It was rather difficult to accomplish the latter, but I did ; and 
having thus come at the names of these deluded young men, I, 
either with their parents or with themselves, showed them the in- 
sanity of the course they had been following. Almost every one 
of those now under arrest have been last week at their Christmas 
confession and communion; and, though it maybe no legal evidence 
of their being innocent, to any one acquainted with the practice and 
discipline of our Church, it is prima facie evidence of their having 
solemnly pledged themselves to disconnect themselves from the 
society. 

" I beg to assure your lordship that since the 3rd of October — 
the Sunday on which I first denounced this society — not even one 
single person has joined it; and, had the thing taken root or pro- 
gressed, I would have been as ready to advise you of its progress 
as I was of its existence. So completely extinct has it been that 
more than once I proposed writing to you to remove the extra 
police force, seeing them perfectly unnecessary. 

" Under such circumstances, I make bold to ask your lordship 
to interfere with his Excellency for the Hberation of these foolish 
boys — for boys they are. They have got a proper fright, and I 
make no doubt that an act of well-timed clemency will have more 
effect in rendering them dutiful subjects hereafter than would tHe 
measure of the justice they certainly deserve. 

"If they be treated with kindness they will be thankful and 
grateful, and doubly so if the thing be done at once, and in a 
friendly and fatherly spirit; but carry out the law, and you will, of 
course, vindicate it, but you certainly will have confirmed a set of 
young rebels in their hostility to her Majesty's Government. — I 
have the honor, &c.t 

" John O'Suluvan. 

" Right Honorable Lord Naas, M.P." 

The next letter is k) a school-fellow of his, who was partner to 
Sir Matthew Harrington, the Crown prosecutor. Mind how he 
talks of the * brats": 
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" Kenmare, December 16, 1858. 

" My Deas Pat-^K never occurred to me that the prosecution of 
these young men here would come before you so soon ; so I was 
waiting the approach of the Assizes to put before you the part I 
took in it. The moment I ^ot hold oi the existence of such a 
foolish conspiracy here I advised the magistrates of it, who could 
scarcely beheve me. 

" I denounced it at both Masses on the 3rd of October, and such 
a surprise was it on the congregation that they most unanimously 
voted mo either mad or seelang to work upon the fears of Trench, 
who is still going to all and most unworthy lengths in opposing 
the convent. 

"Immediately after denouncing, a party came and gave me 
copies of the two oaths I enclose you. I dreaded him, and to save 
myself I mentioned the facts to the magistrates. Trench at once 
sent to me for a copy, and, feeling he only wanted to make a call 
at the Castle, I was inclined not to give it ; but then, on the other 
hand, I feared to withhold it, as he would be but too glad to have 
so much to tell Lord Lansdowne and the Government. 

"The two Simpsons dined with me the same evening, and 
Richard advised mo to send a copy to Lord Naas by next post, but 
to withhold the copy for Trench until the post after, and then let 
Trench make a fool of himself by sending up his "Eureka" to the 
Government. I did that, and see Lord Naas's reply. On the arrest 
of these young men I wrote to him a letter, a copy of which I send 
you, and if he has sense he will take my advice. Let him prosecute 
these lads, and the excitement that will follow will have no bounds. 
The people are already talking of giving them a pubhc entry — of 
raising a subscription to defend them, and thus the excitement will 
bo tremendous; whereas, if the brats be sent home at once, all this 
will bo anticipated. I beg of you to do what you can to carry out 
this view of it. The Government may be quit^ satisfied that, since 
the 3rd of October, there has been a complete stop to it here; and 
if any of the unfortunate boys have moved in it since, I am not to 
be understood as having the slightest pity or feeling for them. Say, 
if you please, what we ought to do; and do what you can for these 
poor, deluded boys. Would you advise me to write to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, or to the Lord Lieutenant, or would you advise a pubho 
meeting and a memorial here ?— My dear Pat, &c., 

"John 0*Sulliv.vn. 

"P. D. Jeflfers, Esq." 

" Eenmare, December 17, 1858. 

" Dear Sib Matthew — ^I wrote to Pat Jeffers yesterday, and im- 
mediately after heard from Mr. Davis; he was on his way to meet 
you. Had I known so much I would have reserved my letter to 
Pat for you. About the 1st of October I had the first intimation of 
the movement of these blockheads. I denounced it at both Masses 
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on the 3rd, and before the evening of that day I had the satisfac- 
tion of getting copies of the oaths, which I at once forwarded to 
Lord Naas, and for which I have his thanks. 

*' I would stake my existence that from thenceforward not a 
single indiTidoal joined the society. I send you a copy of the letter 
I wrote to Lord Naas upon the arrest of these young lads, as con- 
veying what I would impress upon you now ; and I will only add 
to it that the less you make of the whole matter the more you will 
contribute to the peace of the country in generaL Bequiro heavy 
bail from them, and that bail they wiU get ; but then you will ele- 
vate a pack of silly boys to be great patriots, and attach a signifi- 
cance and importance to the whole matter it reallv does not deserve. 
Great sympa^y for the young chaps exists here by reason of their 
youth; and if you go to any extremities with them, it wiU not only 
give great dissatisfaction to the people, but it will confirm the young 
fellows in their hostihty to the Government, whether they be guilty 
or not. I beg of you, therefore, as you value the peace and welfare 
of the country, to let them out, either upon their own recognizances 
or upon very moderate bail, and you will find it to be the most 
effectual stop to this very silly movement. — ^I am, dear Sir Matthew, 
&c., " John O'SuLLTV'AX. 

" Sir Matthew Barrington, Bart, Tralee." 

" Kenmare, December 26, 1858. 

" My Lobi>— Now that an investigation has been had as to the 
nature and extent of the PhcBuix Society, I venture to call your atten- 
tion to a letter I took the Hberty of writing to you on this day fort- 
night. I have just read the evidence of the approver Sullivan in 
the Cork Examiner, and he states ' he had been at confession with 
me, and that I advised him to break the oaths.' The man never 
confessed to me. I never exchanged a xcord tcith him. He is not a 
parishioner of mine at all! If sdl his evidence bo as true as this 
much it is of little value. 

" Looking, therefore, at the unsupported evidence of this fellow, 
at the youth of the lads led astray by him, and, above all, at the 
fact of the society having been completely extinguished since I first 
denounced it on the 3rd of October, I venture again to ask your 
lordship to interfere with his Excellency for a free pardon for &ese 
foolish parishioners of mine. It will be the most perfect extin- 
guisher he can possibly put on it 

" If you call them up for trial a large subscription will be made 
up to defend them; for their youth, with the innumerable iDcrjuries 
of the approver, has created much sympathy for them, and great 
excitement will be kept up here until the assizes. If they shall bo 
acquitted a regular ovation will bo the consequence, while a con- 
viction cannot entail a veiy heavy sentence on such striplings. If 
his Excellency will graciously grant them a free pardon he will at- 
.tach them &ithfnl and beholden to her Majesty, and we shall hear 
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no more of this absurd, wicked, and foolish society. I am quite 
sure, also, that you must be aware that it was my active interference 
suppressed the society so immediately here; and, though I incurred 
much odium in the beginning, all parties now admit I was their 
best friend. This, I think, entitles me to some consideration on 
your part; and be assured that, if I had the slightest reason to think 
that a prosecution would tend more to the preservation of the peace 
and the dignity of the constitution than what I ask now, I would 
be the foremost in recommending it. I therefore confidently ask 
for a free pardon for the whole of my poor, deluded parishioners ; 
because, if the thing be done at all, it ought to be done in a free and 
generous spirit, making no distinctions or exceptions, because with- 
out pronouncing on the guilt or the innocence of any of the parties, 
I am perfectly satisfied and convinced not one of them had the 
slightest connection with the society from the day I first denounced 
it. — I have the honor, &c., 

"John O'Sullivax. 
"The Right Hon. Lord Naas, M.P." 

This information, or this oath, which the priest sent to DubHn 
Castle, was obtained under the following circumstances : A young 
man went to confession to the Rev. IVIr. O'Sulhvan, and the priest 
ascertaining that his penitent belonged to the society, asked him 
out into the chapel yard, where he questioned him again, and ex- 
tracted from him a copy of the oath. This was — to use the words of 
the priest — getting the information extra tribunal ; but I doubt that 
there are many priests or la^Tuen who will approve of the use made 
of what was so obtained. 

"When the Castle authorities got the first information in October 
they set to work to get an informer, and they succeeded in netting 
one in Kenmare. They sent him to Skibbereen in order mat he 
might be able to make the acquaintance of some men there, and 
swear against them. "We, in Skibbereen, knew he was coming to 
see us, and the friends in Kerry told us to be cautious of him, that 
he was a suspected individual, and got into the society by one who 
did not know him well. This informer went once to a fair m Bantry, 
some 20 miles from home ; he was sworn in Bantry, much to the 
annoyance of his neighbors, who would never have trusted him so 
far, but now that he was in, they had to make the best of it. "When 
he came to Skibbereen a number of our young men went to see him 
through curiosity — all to pass an opinion as to his honesty or per- 
fidy — and he swore informations against every one to whom he got 
introduced. But all he swore was false, and his employers knew 
it. They will never scruple to carry out their ends by falsehood, 
and here we are not able to meet them. They did not care how 
they got us to prison so they had us there. They knew that they 
could then have the better of us. They worked hard to get crimi- 
natory evidence against us and failed, hence our release without 
trial after eight months. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A GlANCE OTEB SiX TeABS — ^JEviCTION — FlDELTTT OT THE PeOPLE — 

"Shoneen** Snobbery — ThePatbiotio Bishop 0*Hea — ^Rifles and 
Pikes — English Hypocrisy — Surrendeb — Polish Demonstration 
AND Prince of Wales' Illumination — Tearing Down the English 
IFlag where there was not much Danger in the Way — Threats — 
The "Irish People" Newspaper Denunciations — ^Calumnies — A 
Hard Job fob any of the " Fbatbes Feniobes" to Get Mabbied — 
No Absolution — ^Father Leader and his Gross Insult, which 

ENDED IN.MaRRIAGE. 

My release from one prison in 1859 until my re-entrance into 
another in 1865 runs over a period of six years — full of incident and 
adventure sufficient to make a book in itself. 

It will not do to make one book within another. I can make a 
second one, if, after reading the first, mv readers judge that I am 
any hand at all at book-making, so I will devote no more than one 
chapter now to my knowledge of the movement during the half- 
dozen years I speok of. 

While I was in prison landlordism played some pranks with my 
family. The ownership of my residence and place of business was 
disputed by two parties ; the man from whom I had the house 
rented lost the lawsuit, and the other, getting a court order to take 
immediate possession, ejected my family; and when I came out of 
prison I found the old nouse at home gone, and the inmates in a 
strange one. My business was suspended, and I set to work to put 
the wheels in motion again, but it was a difficult job to bring as 
much water to my mill as it had before. Then, landlords them- 
selves and rich people traded with me; now, the poor people 
and the peasantry alone stuck to me. It is believed that the lower 
you descend into the bowels of the earth the hotter you will find 
it; and it is said, side by side with this, that the lower you go 
amongst an oppressed people the warmer you will find them, the 
truer and the more ready to make sacrifices for freedom, friend or 
fatheland. 

I beheve this to be true. I know the Irish people now, at least 
in Ireland, for it is not so easy to know them in America; and I 
would trust my life in anything for Ireland to the poorest of them 
sooner than I would to the richest I travelled England, Ireland 
and Scotland in connection with the revolutionary movement; I 
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met the poorest of our people in the small villages and in the large 
cities; I whispered " treason" and "rebellion" to them night after 
night for years. I was three months awaiting trial in Dublin 
prisons; any amount of money would have been given to any one 
who would come forward to swear that I was seen in such and 
Buch a place on such an occasfon, and though I could count by 
thousands the Humble people I had met, not one of them came 
forward to take the English bribe. I would not run the same 
gauntlet amongst the rich. How often have I been told by some 
of my well-to-do friends, who knew what I was at, that I would 
find these people selling me; and how often have I contemned their 
vaticinations. How often have I told them that it would be well 
for them if they were willing to do as much for Ireland as the men 
they were despising; and how often to the eneering expression of 
*' what have tney to lose?" have I replied, "they have their lives, 
which are dearer than anything you could lose." 

But then " it was not respectable !" but why did not the " respec- 
table people commence it, or come into it, and make it lespectable ? 
It is the very same thing to-day in the ci^ of New York, llie "re- 
spectables" won't do anything with the " ragamuffins" who are will- 
ing to do something for Ireland, but they have no objection in the 
world to shake hands and make high-fellow-well-met with them — 
nay, to condescend to fling them a few bones when fat meat is wanted 
for our more respectable cousins, and when the poor man's vote will 
helj5 to get it. This fat meat idea came into my head while think- 
ing that it may be time for mo, as the French say, to return to my 
mutton. 

I recommenced my pursuits, political and commercial, a few 
months after my release from prison, and I found it much more 
difficult to be successful in the legal than in the illegal one. To 
transact the poHtical business I could meet the people anywhere, 
but to do the commercial matters the people had to come to my 
house, which many were afraid to do for a time, in the fear that 
their landlords would be dowTi on them for having any association 
Trith such a desperate character; for, of course, the stock-in-trade lies 
were told of us, that we were going to massacre landlords, and 
overturn altars. And some of the ministers of the altars did their 
parts too, if it is proper to think so from the fact of the " patriotic' 
Bishop O'Hea's challengiug a man and his wife in the confessional 
for frequenting my house. The man told me that he was chal- 
lenged, and told me that his wife told him that she was challenged. 
They both Hve still; I am not going to tell their names. I did not 
hear that any others were put through a similiar operation, but I 
sui^pose there were others. It is well for a man to suffer for his 
sins in this world ; better than in the next I might have been a 
greater sinner than the ordinary nm of mortals around; I know I 
am not a lesser one; but certainly I did not show much more 
scandal than many others who had not the ii-e of the Church on 
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them. Perhaps it is a very great crime to teach the people to be 
^ independent of priests in poUtics ; this I did do, and this I will 
do as long as the priests oppose any organization of means to rid 
Ireland of English rule, and I beUeve no organization will do it that 
will not be oath-bound and secret in and about Ireland, and that will 
not avail of all and every means that is deemed necessary to attain 
the object. 

One branch of my business was the spirit trade, or as I am writ- 
ing in America, the hquor trade. Licenses for this are renewed 
every year, and at each renewal the pohce came forward to have 
mine annrOled. They put me to trouble, exx)ense and annoyance. 
I always appealed to a superior court, and as no charge of keeping 
an irregular house could be urged against me I came away with my 
license. 

The authorities had frightened the simple portion of the com- 
munity by our arrest, and I found the people under the impression 
that if any kind of mihtary weapon was found with them they 
would be sMit to jaiL It was hard to disabuse them of this, and I 
took a practical method of doing it. 

I was in possession of an Enfield rifle and bayonet, a sword and 
on old Croppy pike, with a hook and hatchet on it, formidable enough 
to frighten any coward, and these I hung up in a conspicuous 
part of my store; yet this would not even satisfy some that I 
could keep these articles with impunity, and I had many a wise 
head giving mo advice. But when I have satisfied myself 
that a thing is right, and that I make up my mind to do it, 
I can listen very attentively to those who, in kmdness, would advise 
me for the purpose of dissuading me from a course inimical, per- 
haps, to my own interests, while at the same same time I can be 
firm in my resolve to go on as soon as my adviser is gone. The 
arms remained in their place, and on fair-days and market-days it 
was amusing to see young peasants bringing* in their companions 
to see the sight "Fheagh ! fheagh ! Look ! look ! " would be the 
first exclamation on entering the shop; and never did artist sun-cy 
a work of art more composedly than would some of those boys, 
leaning on their elbows over the counter, admire the treasured wea- 
pons they longed to use one day in defence of the C4iuse of their 
fatherland. 

At the end of a few years the i)eople were fully persuaded that 
they could keep arms in defiance of the police. It would answer 
the ends of government very well, if the authorities by keeping tb^ 
l>eople scared, could keep them unarmed 'v\'ithout the passing of 
arms acts and other repressive measures, that look so very ugly to 
the world. If England could keep her face clean — if she could 
carry the phylacteries — if she could have the Bible on her lips and 
the devil in her deeds, without any of the devil's work being seen, 
she would be in her glor^'. 

My pikes were doing great mischief in the community it seems, 
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and rumors were going aronnd that others were getting pikes, too. 
Tim Duggan, whom I spoke of as being in Cork jail, was employed 
in my shop. Tim should bo always at some mischief, and, taking 
down the pikes one day to take some of the mst off them, no place 
would satisfy him to sit burnishing them but outside the door. This 
he did to annoy a very officious sergeant of police, named Brosnahan, 
who was on duty outside the store. Next day I was sent for by 
my friend McCarthy Downing, who was Chairman of the Town Com- 
missioners, and magistrate of the town. He told me that the magis- 
trates were after having a meeting, and had a long talk about what 
occurred the day before. Brosnahan represented that not alone was 
Tim Duggan cleaning the pikes, but showing the people how they 
could be used with effect — what beautiful things they were to frighten 
exterminating landlords and all other tools of tyranny. Mr. Downing 
asked me would I deliver up the arms, and I said certainly not. 
He said the magistrates were about to make a report to the Castle of 
the matter. I said I did not care what reports they made; the law 
allowed me to hold such things, and hold them I would imtil the 
district was proclaimed. 

"Now," added he, "for peace sake, I ask you as a personal favor 
to give them up to me, I will keep them for you in my o^vn house, 
and I pledge you my word that when you want them I will give 
them to you." 

" Well" replied I, ".as you make so serious a matter of it you 
can have them." 

I went home, I put my pike on my shoulder, and gave another 
to William ( Croppy )*M*Carthy. It was a market day, and both of 
us walked through the town and showed the people we could carry 
arms, so that we made the act of surrender as glorious as possible 
to our cause, and as disagreeable as it could be to the stipendiaries 
of England. 

These are small things to chronicle but it is in smaU things that 
the enemy shows a very wary dihgence to crush us. Inch by inch 
she pursues us, and no spark of manhood appears anywhere in the 
land that she has not recourse to her petty arts to extinguish it. 

In the spring of 1863, the Poles were struggling against their 
tyranny, and we conceived the idea of having a meeting of sympathy 
for them in Skibbereen, and carried it out. We prepared torch- 
lights and republican banners, and we issued private orders to 
have some of our best men in from the country. The authorities 
were getting alarmed, and they issued orders to have a large force 
of police congregated in the town on the appointed night. During 
the day the " peelers," as I may inoffensively caD them, were x^our- 
ing in, and as they passed by the several roads the peasantry 
crowded in after them. The ramor went around that wo were to be 
slaughtered, and men from the country came in to see the fun. 
The town was full of " peelers " and peasants, and to have another 
stroke at the big fellows we got handbills struck off, calling ux)on 
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the people not to say an offensive word to any of the police, that 
they were Irishmen, like ourselves, and only obliged from circum- 
stances to appear our enemies. We posted these bills and employed 
boys to put them into the hands of the police. There were six 
magistrates in the town, and the stipendiary one, O'Connell — a 
member of the "Liberator's" family — was in command of the 
forces. Ihey thought to intimidate us from carrying out the pro- 
gramme of our procession, and we felt bound to maintain the 
confidence of our people by proceeding according to our announce- 
ment. They recognized in our meeting of sympathy for the Poles 
a meeting of organized hostility against England ; they knew \hSkZ 
bringing the masses together and allowing them to see their strength 
and union would create confidence, and that is what they wanted to 
kill. And, to be candid, it was necessary for us to humor the pecu- 
liarities of our people some way. They are ever ready to fight, 
ever impatient for the " time," and when the time is long coming 
they are drooping and restless without stimulants. 

The officers of arrangement moved from the committee-rooms. 
The committee were armed with wands and marched in front, 
towards the place where the vast assembly of people were formed 
in line of procession, with the torches in their hands. 

Tlie wives of the police and the police themselves had been sent 
to the mothers of some of the young men on the committee, telling 
them that the police had orders to fire on us; and the mothers im- 
plored us, on their knees, to give up our project. We went on; and, 
as we proceeded to move, the magistrates came in front of us, with 
the poUce behind them, and stopped the route of our march. The 
Castle agent, O'Connell, addressing himself to Brosnahan, asked — 

" Vriio are the leaders of this tumult V* 

And the police sergeant answered — 

"Here, they are, sir; Dan M*Cartie, Mortimer Moynahan, Jerry 
Crowly, Con Callaghan, O'Donovan Rossa, James O'Keeffe, &c." 

O'Connell — " I order this assembly to disperae." 

Committee—" For what ? " 

*' For it is disturbing the peace of the town." 

" It is you who are disturbing the peace of the town. We are 
peaceful citizens met here to demonstrate our sympatliy for a peo- 
ple struggling against tyranny. Do you say we have no right to do 
so, or that we must not walk the streets ? " 

" You are meeting in an - illegal manner ; I will now read the 
Riot Act, and if you do not disperse before fifteen minutes you have 
only to take the consequence." 

He read the Riot Act ; after which we asked — 

" 'WTiat do you see illegal in our procession ? " 

" That red flag," pointing to an equilateral triangle banner. 

The Committee—" Take that flag down. Now, Mr. O'Connell, 
do you see an^'thing else illegal ?" 

O'Connell — "Those transparencies with the mottoes." 
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Committee— " Take those transparencies away. Do you see 
anything else illegal, Mi\ O'Connell ? " 

" Those torchSghts." 

Committee — " Put out those torchlights. Do you see anything 
else illegal?" 

"You had better disperse." 

Committee — **Do you tell us, now, that you come hero with 
your authority and your armed force to teU us that we must not 
walk through the streets of Skibbereen ? " 

" I do not." 

The committee ordered the band to play up " Qurryowen " and 
to march on. The boys did so ; the magistrates moved aside ; the 
police behind them opened way, and the procession marched twice 
through the streets, and ended the demonstration with the reading 
of an address. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales in '63 came on in a few 
nights after we had the PoHsh ffjrmpathy meeting in Skibbereen, 
and some of the loyal people of the town illuminated their houses. 
There was a pubHc news-room in the Prince of Wales' Hotel, and 
as the loyalists paid the proprietor £1 for lighting the house, those 
of them who belonged to the news-room held a private meeting 
and passed a resolution that the windows of that room should be 
illuminated too. So they were ; but some of the Committee of the 
Polish procession were members of the news-room, and when they 
heard tnat it was burning with loyalty, they went to the room, 
called a meeting, pointed to one of the rules which excluded politics 
from the house, and denounced those who held a hole-and-corner 
meeting to introduce them there that day. A crowd was outside 
the hotel, listening to the fight inside, and cheered and groaned ac- 
cording as the several speakers spoke. One of the loyalists said it 
was a mob meeting. ** Then we may as well have mob law," said 
I ; and, making for the windows, I tore down the transparencies, 
the fil-dols and the English banners, and threw them into the 
street. 

Some one may ask what has this to do with prison life ? Well, 
not much, perhaps ; but it has to do with the movement for which 
we were put in prison. That movement generated a spirit of 
manhood in the land which the enemy could not crush, and cannot 
crush if we do not prove ourselves dastards. Acts of hostihty, 
similiar to those I speak of, were occuring everywhere; and, if the 
people had only arms to back their spirit, they would do something 
worthy of them. The Gladstones know this, and use all their in- 
genuity to keep the dangerous weapons from the people, lest — as 
one of them said lately — the people would hurt themselves. But, 
" beg, borrow, or steal" Ihem, wo must have arms before we can 
have our own again. 

After those occurrences in Skibbereen the stipendiary of the 
Castle, O'Connell, and Potter the Inspector of Police, came to me 
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one day and told me they had infitractions to give me notice that if 
I did not cease from disturbing the community I would be called 
up for sentence, pursuant to the conditions of my plea of guilty. 
I told them they should first show that I violated any of those con- 
ditions; that they should prove me guilty of the practic^ of drill- 
ing and the other things sworn against me at the time of my im- 
prisonment; and that while, to their eyes, I was acting within their 
own law, I did not care about their threats. -x.— 

Some time after I received an invitation from James Stephens to ' 
come to Dublin and act as manager of the Iri«h People newspaper, 
which was about to be started. I accepted the position, and we 
were not a month at work when we experienced a most active op- 
position to the sale of the paper from some of the priesta As 
manager of the business department I can safely say that there was 
not a county in Ireland in which we had not some clergyman de- 
nouncing our principlea I travelled the whole country from that 
little lake on the top of Fair Head in the north, to that deep pool 
that sleeps in the bosom of the mountains round Loughine in the 
south ; from the Hill of Howth in the east, to Croagh Patrick in the 
west ; and north, south, east and west we had some one to assail us 
as enemies of our race and name. It was just as Michael Doheny 
said when he was hunted: 

'' Thy faith was tried, alas! and those 

Who periled ail for thee 
Were cursed and branded as thy foes, 

Acualda gai macJireeJ*^ 

• 

Our ag^ts were bullied, and when bullying would not do, were 
threatened with hell and damnation; where both failed the trade of 
the man was threatened; and I know one district in Waterford 
where a priest was in league with the magistrates to refuse spirit 
licenses to publicans who sold the Irish People newspaper ; and the 
Centre fur Kilkenny told me that the penance enjoined in con- 
fession on some of his circle of accqaintance was that they should 
not read the Iriah People, 

Perhaps some of those priests ought not to be blamed for de- 
nouncing our paper if they believed many of the things they said 
of ourselves. A priest of Ballycastle, a little town on the north 
coast, near Hathlin Island, in preaching to his congregation one 
day, in 1864, said, while denouncing our paper and our society, 
that the opinions some of us held on marriage were that if a man 
did not like his wife he could put her away and take another, and 
put the second away and take a third ; and that one of us had car- 
ried out his opinions so vigorously on that matter that he was at 
that time taking a trial of the ninth wife. A few weeks after the 
reverend gentleman said this I was at Mass in his chapel, and, on 
my way to M'Donald's Hotel, my companion — Mr. Darrragh, who 
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died in Portland Prison — told me this story of tlie gentleman I saw 
celebrating Mass. 

WTien I was on this trip in the North of Ireland, I was instruct- 
ively amused in the town of Ballymena at something which may be 
learned from the following anecdote: 

One ofthe most active workers in the town had been going abont 
with me to some of his friends in the mountains between Ballymena 
and Cushendal, and he never showed any symptoms of fear or con- 
cern lest any particular individuals shoula see him walking with 
such a suspicious-looking stranger as I was, tiU one morning that 
we were going to Kandaistown to see some fellow-laborers in the 
cause. We were walking up and down the platform of the railway 
station awaiting the train; policemen and detectives were on duty 
there, and magistrates were walking around, too. He was telling 
me who was this man, and that man; there was a relative of "Fin- 
ola*s," and here was a cousin of William Orr*s, when all of a sudden 
he bounded away from me and ran behind a railway wagon. The 
train was about starting when, coming toward me, I asked him 
what was the matter. 

"All," said he, "didn't you see Father Lynch coming up; ho 
knows me well, for he has been at me about the paper and the or- 
ganization; knowing that you were a stranger he would immediate- 
ly suspect what wo were about, and I thought it better he should 
not see us together." 

This was a sad reflection to me all the way to Randalstown, to 
think that this Irishman defied all the myrmidons of English rule 
while working for Ireland, and only quailed before him who should 
be Ireland's truest friend. While living in Dublin many stories 
came to my oar about the efforts some of the priests were making 
to arrest the progress of our work. Some oi them might not be 
thought worthy of credence, and I myself pitched upon one, which 
I held in my mind as a little exaggerated, and that was that certain 
priests refused to marry men who were connected with the revolu- 
tionary movement unless they "gave it up." 

I do not know whether a desire to test the truth of this had any- 
thing to do with getting into my head, about this time, the idea 
of marrying, but the notion got there; and, as it was associ- 
ated in my mind with the picture of a ' pretty poetess, I could 
not put it or the image of the little woman out of my head. 
Indeed, to be candid, I did not try to do so, but, on the contrary, 
cultivated her acquaintance up to securing her consent to marry me. 
She lived in the South of Ireland and I Hved in Dublin. I should 
take with me a license from the priest of my parish. The Rev. Mr. 
O'Hanlon lived within a few perches of the office of the Irish Peo- 
]>h\ I went to see him, and took George Hopi)er with me. He 
introduced my business to the clergyman, and the clergyman, after 
satisfying himself that I was a marriageable man, proceeded to 
write my license. After writing a few words he stopped and said : 
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" I must moke this license informal'' 

" How is that, father T said I. 

" Why," said he, "you haven't been at confession." 

"But I am ready to go to confession to you." 

" Oh, I could not hear your confession, now that I know you." 

" Couldn't you hear a confession of my sins ?" • 

Priest — " I could ; but as I know you belong to the Irii^h People 
I should ask you certain questions, which you should answer, and 
which would make it impossible for me to give you absolution." 

" And does belonging to the /ri«/i People put a man outside the 
sacraments of the Catholic Church ?" 

Priest — " There is no use arguing the question Mr. O'Donovan. 
My hands are tied by this paper here, and by my instructions from 
Archbishop Cullen." And then he proceeded to read the printed 
paper referred to, in which the fratres Feniores were talked of 
side by side with the Freemason/ro/re^ and ihefratri Carabonari. 

" Well, Father, said I," " you had better make out a license as 
best you can, and if it be in order to say so, you can state that I 
offered to go to confession to you and that you couldnt't hear 
me." "Very well," replied he. And taking the scrap of paper 
from him when he had done, I shook hands with him, and biulc 
him good-bm 

I took the train for the south of Ireland, and I began to reflect 
that I was going into the diocese of the Bishop of lioss, and into 
the Parish of Father Leader, both of whom knew me well, and 
both of whom I knew, from previous experience, would place every 
possible ecclesiastical and lay obstacle in the way of my " making 
myself happy." I thought to myself I had better stop in Cork and 
try to make the matter all right there before I got to Clonakilty. 
I did stop and I strolled into a chapel near the Northgate-bridgc, 
under the shadow of the Belld of Shandon. There was no 
priest there ; but I learned that by going up to a convent, which 
was at the back of the chapel, I coidd see a priest I went up and 
was introduced to a Dominican Father. Dressed in his white 
woollen robe, he sat down and I knelt at his feet. I ended, per- 
haps badly, perhaps not in the proper spirit ; anyway, it was with 
a desire to conform to the education of my youth and " the custom 
of the country.." And ending, I said : " That is all, Father," when 
he immediately asked : 

" Do you belong to any secret society V 

" No." 

" Do you belong to any society in which you took an oath ?" 

"I do." 

" What is the object of it ?" 

" To free Ireland from English rule." 

" You must give it up." 

" I must not" 

The old fight went on for ten or fifteen minutes. I got up from 
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my knees and asked him if lie would giT^ me a certificate stating 
that I had been to confession to him, but that he could not give 
me absolution. 

"That I could not do," said he, "without your permission." 
"I give you permission," said I; " nay, I ask you to state the 
reason why you would not give it to me ? I am no way ashamed 
of it before man or afraid of it before God, and if all my other 
sins were forgiven I could face him fearlessly on the last day with 
nothing to account for but that for which the Church excommuni- 
cates me." 

After hard pressing I got the certificate from him, and I left the 
chapel thinking I would leave myself and my sins to the mercy of 
God in the future, and that it would bo a long time again before I 
would trouble such priests. 

I went to Clonalalty. I met the httle poetess. Her father very 
reluctantly consented to oui- marriage, and, after consenting, I told 
him the difficulties that may be put in our way by Father Leader. 
He went to the priest, paid him the marriage money, but in view 
of my advice to him ho was cautious enough at first not to tell him 
who the intended husband was. Ho called the second time for the 
" permit" to the curate to marry us, and learning that I was the 
happy man, he asked him to go back and bring him my license. 
The license was brought him, and he immediately pronounced it 
informal, and said I should be sent to the bishop. The bishop 
lived some twenty miles away, and I told my father-in-law that 1 
had to leave for England the next day, and that unless I got mar- 
ried without delay I should leave Clonakilty without doing so, and . 
only asked him get back the marriage money from the priest, and 
to bring himself and his daughter to Cork to get us married. Tlio 
priest told him to bring both of us up to him; and when this was 
annoimced to me, I told both of them that unless they were firm 
in telling the priest they would adopt the above course, in view of 
the necessity tfiat obliged me to leave Ireland immediately, that 
we could not get the better of Father Leader, and both agreed to 
be firm in the matter. 

^Mien we reached the priest, ho questioned me as to my license, 
my residence in Dublin, and my residence in Skibberecn. He said 
I had lived my life in Skibbereen; that my family was there now; 
that it was from that parish I should have my Ucense ; that the 
one I had was informal and of no use; that I should go to the 
Bishop, and that it was entirely out of his power to marry me, as 
things stood. To this I rephed that I had lived in DubUn for the 
past eighteen months; that it was my recognized residence; that 
if the license was informal it was no fault of mine, as I had made 
every effort to harmonize tilings with the requirements of the 
church; that I had no time to go to see the Bishop, as I was leav- 
ing Ireland the following day, and if Jie could not marry me I 
should have to go to Cork to get mariied. 
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" What 1" Do you think that Miss Irwin would give such scan- 
dal in this parish as to leave it with a strange man, without get- 
ting married ?" 

''I am not a strange man in this country. I want no scandal 
in connection with me. I want to get married, and if you put dif- 
ficulties in the way, I hope Miss Irwin will assist me to overcome 
them." 

Mr. Irwin — ^I believe if you don't marry Mary Jane that she 
will go to Cork to get married. I have given my consent to the 
marriage, and if you will not marry them, I will permit her to 

go" 

Father Leader — "That matter rests with Miss Irwin herself. 

And now, JMiss Irwin, I ask you — ^you who have received a convent 

education — will you cast such a reflection upon those holy nuns 

who instructed you? Will you give such scandal to the girls of 

this parish as to leave it with a strange man without being married 

to him ? I now ask you would you leave it without being married 

if I did not marry you !" 

Miss Irwin — " I would !" 

Father Leader (addressing himself to me) said : 

" Oh I whatever be your hostihty to our poor old Mother Church, 
that has protected us and promises to protect us through all ages 
— whatever you do to create disrespect of the ministers of our holy 
rehgion, and to corrupt society, leave us — do leave us one thing : 
leave us the virtue of our women" 

By Jove, didn't I feel this to be hard ? But the man who said 
it was a priest, and there was no strength in my arm. He is dead, 
asd God be merciful to him; but my wife and her father are alive 
to bear witness to the truth of what I say. We got an order to 
the curate of the parish to marry us, and " if toe don't live happy 
that you may." 

■ 
The following poem is part of the labors of my prison life. 
From it, it may truthfully be inferred, that the lady and I " made 
the match" without the knowledge of her parents; that when they 
heard of it they decided it was an unwise undertaking; that by 
J:heir advice she wrote to me, saying that the matter was at an end, 
and not to write any more ; but I threatened her with a breach of 
promise case, and that or tlie visitation of my ghost in case of my 
dying of a broken heart, frightened her into re-changing her mind : 



THE DUTIFUL DAUGHTER 



A dutiful daughter won my heart. 
And after winning it, cruelly said, 

I write to tell you tjiat we mutt part, 
For papa and mamma won't have us wed. 



I \ 



J 
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Mamma asked me last night to sing, 
As we sat in the parlor after tea ; 

But as I played, she noticed the ring- 
Then I told the truth, when she questioned me. 

She said she liked you well as a friend, 
And wished none better than she wished you. 

And telling papa — he said it could end 
In nothing but ruin to the two. 

He knew you were never inclined to save ; 

He knew you were never a miser, nor poor ; 
He knew that all you could hope to have 

Would keep a wife, but would keep no more 

That cares come on in a year or two, 

Which young people marrying never see ; 
And 'twould be as much as you could do 

To get us both bread, butter and tea. 

That half the miseries of this life 

Were caused by people who rashly wed ; 
That he was to blame who took a wife, 

Unprepared for others, who*d cry for bread ) 

I never saw papa so troubled before ; 

I never before saw mamma cry. 
I told them I'd think of our marriage no more. 

For they know more of the world than L 

Then papa said he would write a letter, 

To^teU you the matter was at an end ; 
But mamma thought I might write the letter, 

And send the ring in it — which I send. 

As this is my last — I'll say adieu ; 

I never looked into the future before • 
What papa and mamma say is true. 

Good bye ! good bye. Don't write any more. 



This is the letter that causes the smart ; 

This is the letter that nurses the pain ; 
This is the letter that pierces the heart ; 

This the letter that burns the brain. 

Bright dreams of Paradise, where have you gone ♦ 
Odors of fairy bowers, where have you flown ? 

Cupid plucked summer flowers, where are you strewn f 
Am I lost, am I left in the world alone ir 



t 
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I can't rest, I can*t cat, I can't Bleep, I can't pray — 
Can do nothing but drink — oh I I would'nt much grieve 

If death would but come in a natural way, 
But God in His mercy ordains that I live. 

I'm like a wreck on a sea- washed rock, 

That every wave heaves to and fro; 
I'm like a lightning-stricken oak 

With its source of life all charred below. 

All mankind should pity and come to my aid; 

For the race would 4ie out if some men hadn't spirit 
To marry until they had fortunes made — 

With odds against having an heir to inherit. 

Will anything alter the state of my mind ? 

I find myself tempted to go on a spree — 
Or go making verses — I'm strongly inclined 

To appeal through the Press for syihpatky. < 



<t - 
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CHAPTER V. 



Seizure op the "Irish People" — Arrfst and Search for Papers 
— the Ballybar Races — Story Telling-^Little Jealousies — 
Ordered off to America — In Court — Nagle and the Detec- 
tives — Richmond Prison — Religion and Routine — Stripping — 
My Cell — My Board j^d Lodging — My Wife's Visit and Dr. 
CutLEN's Slanders — "Mad Dog** and Barry the Crown Pros- 
ecutor — The Lower Castle Yard — ^Preliminary Examinations 
— High Treason and Hanging — Stephens* Escape — Seizure of 
MY Defence Papers — ^The Trial — The Packed Jury — The 
Packed Bench — Keogh and Fitzgerald — Conviction and Sen- 
tence FOR Life — Search for my Treasonable Documents. 

On the evening of the 15th of September, 1865, as I was talk- 
ing to some friends in No. 82 Dame street, Dublin, Mr. Patrick 
Kearney rushed in and said the Irish People was seized, exclaiming, 
" What are we to do ?" He had fight in his eye, and I saw that the 
most welcome words to him would be instructions to resist the po- 
lice. But, with very few arms, I knew we could not fight that 
night; and I told Paddy Kearney, who had a number of fighting 
men at his command, that we had nothing for it but to keep quiet, 
and that I would go up to the office. I was expecting that this 
swoop would be made, and always taking precautions to keep no 
papers about mo, I searched my pockets, and gave a few business 
receipts and a small pistol to Mike Moynahan. I lived across the 
street, and when I left my residence an hour before, I left my wife 
packing up her trunks. I was under orders from Mr. Stephens to 
go to America, and I was taking my wife to the south of Ireland 
next morning. I had always given her instructions to destroy any 
papers connected with the organization that she may find about 
the house, but there was one document that I told her to preserve, 
and this she sewed into the leather lining of her pocket-book. The 
thought struck me that it was better to destroy that too. I told 
the boys about me that I would run over to speak a word to my 
wife, and then go to the Irish People office; but as I was going 
across the street two detectives pounced on me and said I was 
their prisoner. Each had clutched a shoulder of me, and they were 
so excited that their nervous tremor kept shaking me. 
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" All right, gentleman," said I, " but you need not bo so much 
afraid, or grasp me so tight. 

One of them stuck his hand into the side pocket of my coat 
and pulled out nothing; the other followed suit; and then they 
conducted me through the Lower Ca»stle Yard to Chancery-lane 
Police Station. I was the first in. They took me to the searcher, 
turned my pockets inside out, and found no treasure but my money, 
which they returned to me. By and bye others were brought in, 
and by twelve o'clock we had a company of about twenty, amongst 
whom was Captain Murphy, who kept us alive by proclaiming hun- 
self '' a citizen of Boston," and protesting against his illegal arrest. 
At twelve o'clock, George Hopper, John O'Clohissy, myself and a 
fourth party were huddled into a privy and kept there till twelve 
o'clock next day. The compartment was about seven feet square 
— a receiving cell for a drunken man or woman; the Hd was broken 
off the closet; we had no bed, no room to stretch or walk about; 
so that our first night's imprisonment did not open under very 
encouraging auspices. But I had many a worse night since — many 
a one to which the first was a paradise. 

When my two guardians had secured me they made for my resi- 
dence, and turned everything upside down in search of jjapers. Tl^ey 
took a lot of old Irish manuscripts lielonging to Nicholas O'Kear- 
ney, a Gaelic scholar, lately deceased. These they took away, and 
I never saw ihem since. I had a revolver, and they took it 
with them too, though, at the time, it was perfectly legiti- 
mate property. James O'Connell O'Callaghan was in the house 
when the detectives arrived. He came to tell my wife that I was 
aiTested, and, asking her were there any dangerous papers around, 
she said not, except one she had in a safe place. He told her, how- 
ever safe the place was, that it was safer to put it in the fire ; so 
she ripped open the pocket-book and burned the treasure. It was 
a letter of James Stephens', and I may as well tell the story of its 
preservation here as anywhere else. 

I had many letters irom him during the course of four or five 
yeai*s ; but this was the only one that cost me an unpleasant 
thought, and made me fear that I was about to lose his friend- 
ship. Some one may ask why I should fear to lose the friend- 
ship of such a man, and I say for the simple reason that I liked 
him ; that I beUeved he was going the right way to free 
Irehmd; and I saw him working in the direction through all kinds 
of difficulties and under circumstances that would paralyze the 
spirit of an ordinary man. I worked with him, or under him, if 
l>eople will have it so. I believe I have even since been looked 
upon by some of my friends as too friendly to him, and par- 
ticularly since his failure this prejudice follows me. I am told by 
friends that I believed in him with a rehgious belief, and did every- 
thing that he wished done. It is true I was obedient, but this obe- 
dience never degenerated into subserviency. I did everything I 
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was told; but James Stephens never told me to do anything that 
my heart was not in, and my own judgment did not teU me was 
promotive of the cause of Irish independence. I did many things 
without his instructions; but with them or without them, I am not 
ashamed of anything I did in connection with the revolutionary 
movement in Ireland^ England and Scotland. 

The nature of the document my wife had hid, and which James 
O'Callaghan made her destroy before the detectives came in, will be 
learned from the following narrative : 

In the first week of September, 1865, the races of Ballybar were 
to come off near Carlow. The men in the organization availed them • 
selves of gatherings of this kind to meet and discuss all questions 
affecting their interests. At the previous races I had been with 
Mr. Stephens himself, at Ballybar, and now the Carlow men wrote 
to Dublin, asking that some one should be sent down, and that 
Eossa was the person they wished to meet. On this occasion I 
should ask to be reheved if delegated to go, for I was a short time 
before at the Navan and Trim races ; I was tired of running about, 
and my wife was beginning to look even blacker than she does look 
at my being out nearly every night. I received a letter in the Irish 
People ofiice, and it being my duty to forward it to the Boss, I did 
so. In the evening I got a note asking " why should those Carlow 
men attempt to dictate to him the proper party to be sent down ? 
they should be taught that they could not do that, and it was for 
him to determine who was the fittest*party to meet them." I could 
not go, and he bade me write to them to tell them so, and told my- 
self to be in read ness to start for America on the following Friday. 

If he had learned that I had written to the Carlow men, asking 
them to write for me, he might be justified in sending me such a 
letter. I had been to America in July; I was asked to go again in 
August; but I, by permission, delegated the commission to another. 

I was a new married man, I was not yet tired of my wife, and I 
wished to show her that I had something in me besides those ram- 
bling propensities which the exigencies of the occasions created, and 
whidi, from the memories of &ose times, she still imagines I am 
largely possessed of. 

In deference to my own wishes and to hers I did not go in 
August, but now I saw there was nothing for me but to go. I took 
the letter to her and told her she may see it was not a matter of 
choice now ; that from what she could read, in the tone of it, she 
could see that my sphere of usefulness was closed in Ireland. My 
easily-earned, unmerited, and worthless popularity was getting me 
into a scrape. I fancied Mr. Stephens showed signs of a little jea- 
lousy, and I, having something perhaps of the nature of woman in 
me, felt hurt and pained at seeing this passion aroused in my 
partner, when I had not an impure or disloyal thought in my head, 
and when he had little cause from me, and less danger. I told my 
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wife to preserve the letter, and this is the one she burned the night 
she was packing up to go home preparatory to my going to America. 
About twelve o'clock the day after our arrest we were taken out 
of our privy, locked up into one of the black vans, and conducted 
to a police office. Vast numbers of people were in the streets, and 
the detectives found in the crowd that surrounded the van as wo 
were coming out, many whom they suspected of connection with 
us, and arrested them. About thirty of us were in the dock, and 
I saw around me the proprietor, the editor and sub-editors, the 

Erinters, porters and reporters of the Iriah People. The authorities 
ad burst open the premises, seized all the papers and materials, 
and had them carted off to the Castle, had taken x^ossession of the es- 
tablishment, and left police in charge of it. They tore up the boards, 
arrested every man that came to inquire after anything about the 
concern, and refused a^lmittanco to our \\'ives. They seized Mr. 
0'Leary*s bank book, laid an embargo uix)n the money in the 
bank, and refused to allow Mr. O'Leary to draw it until his 
counsel made a motion in court for it. They knew that 
in this they were acting illegally, and refused to act 
otherwise without obliging us to have recourse to their own law to 
make them do so. 

The prosecuting counsel, Mr. Barry, appeared in court, and, 
adiii'cssing a stipendiary' magistrate who sat on the bench for the 
81)ecial occasion, charged the prisioners in the dock with conspiracy, 
made some observations as to our fell designs against Church and 
State, priests and landlords, and wound up by saying that the ends 
of justice demanded that we be sent to prison for a week, without 
disclosing the evidence against us, as other parties were implicated 
who were not yet in the hands of justice. The evidence was 
so voluminous tiiat it would require a little time to arrange it. The 
magistrate granted what ho asked, and we were remanded for a 
week. 

The prosecutor left the court; we were delayed in the dock 
about an hour, and here something occurred that set me thinking 
about the informer, Nagle, who was also a prisoner. The detec- 
tives were around us. I knew some of them, and I asked if thev 
would not allow my wife in, who was outside the door. I was told 
it couid not be done. I heard Nagle make a similar request, and 
t!ie detectives went out and brought in Mrs. Nagle, who remained 
t-ilking to her husband over the rails for some minutes. A bad 
thouixht came into my head, not about the woman, but the man; 
but I banished it in a moment, and set the favor down to the de- 
tsctivc 3 personal friendship for him. To be suspicious is not char- 
acteristic of our people. We consider every man honest until he 
plays the rogue with us at our expense, and I am seriously think- 
ing of going on the opposite tack of tliinking every one a rogue 
until I prove him an honest man, at least I'll try and study myself 
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into the dispofidtion if I get time to study in this busy New York, 
or if I can change this bad part of my good nature. 

Into the black van again, amidst the encouraging huzzas of the 
crowd ; up towards Richmond Prison ; the big black gate opens ; 
the cars rumble over the pavement ; wo are taken out, and we find 
ourselves locked in. I am taken into a large hall, and in a line 
with my companions we are registered as inmates, and all goes on 
smoothly until we come to the religious part of the business. Mr. 
O'Leary, Mr. Luby and myself are in the room together. I am asked 
what my religion is, and I say I am an Irish Catholic. They have 
no such denomination on their books, and I must register myself as 
a Roman Catholic. I was Irish, not Roman, but this would not do ; 
there was the printed heading of Roman Catholic on the register, 
and I should sign my name under that. I offered to go to the 
chapel, but they would not let me go to church or chapel unless I 
signed the register, and this I refused to do. Mr. O'Leary adopted 
a similar course, and I think Mr. Luby. We were left in our cells 
while the others were at prayers, and then it was industriously cir- 
culated to our prejudice that we refused to be of any religion, which 
so far corroborated the slanders that were uttered against us, and 
will be ever uttered against every people who dare to do anything 
against an established tyranny. 

The next part of the performance was to strip me naked, take my 
clothes aside, and turn the pockets of them inside out. An iu: 
ventory of my stock was taken. My pocket-book, my pencil or my 
knife Avould not be returned to me. I was shown into a flagged 
cell, seven feet by six, which contained no furniture but a stool, and 
a board stuck into one of the comers of the wall to serve me as a 
table. I was told I would be allowed to pay for my board, but if I 
did not pay I should work. Mr. O'Leary occupied the cell next to 
mc. The jailor communicated between us, and we agreed to pay for 
our maintenance.. No such luxuries as wine or porter or spirituous 
liquor of any kind would be allowed us if we desired to indulge in 
them — not even tobacco or snuff. We got one hour's exercise every 
day ill the open air, and the most rigid precautions were taken lost 
we should have any conversation during this hour. We were made 
to walk six paces apart, and ordered always to keep our faces to 
the front. This was treating us to convict life before we were con- 
victed. I often thought to kick against it, but I did not like to 
make myself singular in company or to set a bad example. 

The time of remand passed by, and we were preparing to go to 
the court to hear what was to bo sworn against us ; but the court 
visited us in prison, in the person of a magistrate, who informed us 
that we were remanded for another week ; and when that week was 
passed we were taken into the Lower Castle Yard to be confronted 
with our accusers. 

]My wife was allowed to see me in the presence of the governor 
of the prison, and at our interview we were obliged to speak loud 
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enough for him to hear what we said. She told me of all the ter- 
rible thmgs that the papers were saymg about us. Archbishop 
Cullen himself came out in a pastoral against us, and aided the 
Crown work by abusing the prisoners. Our natural enemies were 
bad enough ; but when the sanctity of the Catholic Church 
corroborated the slanders of the English enemy, we were^ 
pretty badly off 

When the head of the Catholic Church in Ireland said that " loe 
proposed nothing less than to destroy the faith of our people, to seize ike 
property of (hose who had any^ and to exterminate the gentry and the 
Catholic clergy, ^^ I suppose it must be true ; but / don't beUeve one 
word of it. England's work was done, however innocently or re- 
ligiously the holy man did it This is one paragragh of bis pas- 
toral, and not the worst one : 

*' If the charges lately made against the originators of the move- 
ment had been made known, every one would have been filled with 
alarm at their introduction into the country ; for they arc said to 
have proposed nothing less than to destroy the faith of our people 
by circulating works like those of the impious Voltaire, to preach up 
Socialism, to seize the property of those who have any, and to ex- 
terminate both the gentry of the country and the Catholic clergy. 
Whatever is to be said of such fearful accusations — which we hope 
are only founded on vague report — it is too certain that the man- 
agers of the Fenian paper, called the Irish People^ made it a vehicle 
of scandal, and circulated in its columns most pernicious and 
poisonous maxims. Fortunately they had not the wit nor the 
talents of Voltaire ; but, according to appearances, they did not 
yield to him in anxiety to do mischief, ana in malice. And hence. 
It must be admitted, that for suppressing that paper the public 
authorities deserve the thanks and gratitude of all those who love 
Ireland, its peace and its religion." 

Here was the cry of " mad dog " raised against us with a ven- 
geance ; and what wonder that after this the pious Catholic and 
Crown prosecutor Barry would follow up the slander at the pre- 
liminary investigation for the benefit of the public indigdatiou. 
Here are some of his words, as reported : 

*' The design, as manifested from their writings, both public and 
private, as will be proved in evidence upon the trial — the design 
took the form, not as on former occasions of a somewha% similar 
character, not of a mere revolutionary theory, not some theoreti- 
cal scheme of regeneration by substituting one government for 
another ; but it partook of the character of Socialism in its most 
pernicious and wicked phaso.- The lower classes were taught to be- 
lieve that they might expect a redistribution of the properly, real 
and personal, of the country. They were taught to believe that 
the law by which any man possessed more property than another 
was unjust and wicked ; and the plan of operation, as will be found 
to have been suggested, m horrible to conceive. The operations of 
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this revolution, as it is called, were to be commenced by an indis- 
criminate massacre — by the assassination of all those above the 
lower classes, including the Roman Catholic clergy (here the prison- 
oners, O'Donovan Rossa and O'Leary, looked at each other and 
smiled), against whom their animosity appears from their writings to 
be especially directed, by reason of the opposition which those 
clergymen thonght it right, as Christian ministers, as Irishmen, and 
as men of peace and honor, to give to the projects in question." 

The Lower Castle Yard is one of the strongholds of the English 
in Dublin. With all their power and pretence of greatness they 
were afraid to take us into one of their ordinary courthouses, and 
went through the farce of trying us with closed doors, refusing to 
admit our wives and sisters who were outside the gates. The re- 
porters of the press were, however, admitted with the express pur- 
pose of giving publicity to the calumnies and the terrible things witli 
which Barry, the prosecutor, assailed us ; but which he was never 
able to estaolish. It was necessary to paint us black, in order to 
j ustif y the illegality of the arrests, the illegal seizure of the Irish 
People^ and the tyranny and despotism that characterized every act 
of the Executive regarding us. When England was fighting in 
India, the English papers, in order to justify the attrocitics, at- 
tributed all kinds of demon tncks to the barbarous Sepoys. 
Women were sawn across between deal boards, who were after- 
wards seen in England, without the sign of a saw's tooth in them. 
When it was thought the Irish were going to fight, Hugh Rose, 
who operated in India, was sent to Ireland ; and to pave the way for 
his process of pacifying Ireland, it was necessary to tell honible tales 
of the blood-thirsty Irish. These same tales will ever be told in the 
English interest whenever an enemy is battling against England. 
The things that are " expedient" for England to do are diabolical 
when done by others. She must have a monopoly of all means 
necessary to her ends, and she would scare others away from her 
own practices, lest they should meet her on equal terms. 

She will tar and feather, blast and bum, dislocate and disem- 
bowel, blow from the cannon's mouth, assasinate and murder, as it 
suits her purpose ; but I suppose this is as little as she ought to be 
allowed to do for protecting other nations from such practices by 
her denunciation of thenL Barry denounced the men who medi- 
tated imbruing their hands in the blood of pious priests and lenient 
landlords ; bat the men could not open their lips because they wore 
represented by counsel, and this counsel was bound, under penalty 
of severe reprimand, to act with duo decorum and not interrupt the 
counsel for the Crown while making a statement, which he should 
get credit for having evidence to sustain. 

I took the precaution to tell the counsel not to consider himself 
engaged for me, that I would conduct my own defence and now and 
again I pleased myself by saying something that displeased the 
bench. I never like to have my tongue tied when I hear people 
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telling lies of mc, and when I bco tliem pretending to administer 
justice to mo by endeavouring to cut my throat. 

This was the first time wo saw Naglc come forward to swear 
against us. lie had been employed folding papers in the Irish 
Peoj^e oflice, and ho had, he said, engaged with the detective 
eighteen months previously to give information. lie had very little 
to swear, but the Government do not want much once they want 
victims. The machinery of their law can accomodate itself to every 
necessity that arises, or to any demand made upon it, whether to 
convict an innocent •* rebel" or to acquit a criminal loyalist. 

It was one of the beautiful things connected with our treatment 
til at, whereas, we were charged with conspiracy, and that the evi- 
dence against any one of us could l>o le^lly urged to convict all, 
thouL^li all may be unacquainted with the individual and the acts of 
the individual in question, not one of us would be allowed to com- 
municate with the other before those preliminary investigations. 
My deeds were evidence against John O Leary and Thomas Clarke 
Luby ; but Thomas Clarke Luby or John O Leary would not be 
allowed to speak to mo about means of defence, which accounts for 
such passages as these in the report of our trials : 

O'Donovan Rossa, addressing the Court, continued — " This is the 
way the Irish Peoj^le has been seized, and the way we have been 
treated. Yesterday w^o wanted to have an hour's conversation in 
the presence of an officer of the prison, and we sent this message 
to the Governor: 

** Richmond Prison, Sunday, October 1, 18G5. 
-' Sir : In taking measures to prevent us from speaking or com- 
municating with each other, the Government, wo consider, are pre- 
cluding us from the means of defence. Wo were before the Crown 
] Prosecutors yesterday, and many things came under our notice that 
<lemand our consideration for a short time before we are taken be- 
fore them to-morrow again. Wo ask that we may be allowed to 
conier during an hour or so. Did the matter rest with yourself 
we may cxj)ect you would sec the justice of granting our request; 
but if Government has given orders to the contrary, of course we 
cannot expect it. 

John O'Lkary, 
O'Donovan Rossa, 
T. C. Luhy, 
James O'Connor, 
George Hopper." 

'• Well, the Governor sent a message saying that he could not 
irrant our request himself, but would send a copy of our communi- 
cation to the authorities; and, that if they gave him liberty he 
would give us the opportunity wo asked. Under these circum- 
stances I think wo were treated very harahly. If wo were charged 
with murder, or the assasinaticn with which Mr. Barry opened his 
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statement, we could not be worse treated than we are^ We defy 
you to prove us criminals. We defy you to bring evidence to show 
that we were in association with this Nagle or Petit." 

We would not be allowed to consult with each other. We were 
taken before the paid magistrate, Mr. Stronge, who had his instruc- 
tions in his pocket how to dispose of us. He and the counsel on all 
sides were very anxious that the prisoners would keep their mouths 
shut, but the prisoners were not inclined to do so, as the following 
extracts from the papers of the time testify : 

Mr. Stronge — *' I consider it to be my duty to commit the five 
prisoners — Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, C. Manus 0*Keefe, Thomas 
Clarke Luby, John O'Leary, and James O'Connor for trial on a 
charge of high treason. It is my duty to ask them if they wish to 
say anything in reference to the charge. They are not obliged to 
say anything unless they desire to do so. Whatever they say will 
be taken down in writing, and may be used as evidence against 
them on their trial. I may remind them — what, indeed, may al- 
most be looked on as an impertinence in me to say — that they are 
represented by very able and judicious counsel, and it is for them 
to consider wnether it would be wise for them to say anything." 

Mr. O'Leary asked to be permitted to make a statement. 

Mr. Sidney, Q.C. — "It is right to say that any statement he 
makes is not made with my concurrence. 

Mr. O'Leary — ** Certainly. When first we appeared before this 
court, Mr. Barry said the Government was not proceeding against 
us from any fear of the so-called Fenians ; biit, as well as I could un- 
derstand him, because certain weak-minded persons, I suppose in- 
cludmg my Lords Bandon and Fermoy — ^were afraid. !N ow, I do 
not care to enter into any detail as to the manner in which the Gov- 
ernment has treated us smcc our arrest; but I may say that a Gov- 
ernment which has been so very spiteful must be somewhat afraid." 

" O'Donovan Rossa said he supposed there was no use applying 
to be admitted to bail. As regarded the IriBh People office, which 
had been seized, he understood that guards had been sent to the 
office, who received all the tetters and transmitted them to the Gov- 
ernment." 

Mr. Barry, Q.C. — " I believe letters are anticipated." 

O 'Donovan Rossa — " They are received and sent to the Govern- 
ment. This, I say, is more despotic than the conduct of the Rus- 
sians in Poland, or the Austrians in Italy." 

Mr. Stronge said they were charged with being guilty of the 
high crime of treason; and the newspaper publication, and every- 
thing connected with a conspiracy — every weapon wielded by those 
})ersons, was seized by the Government. They were charged with 
conspiring to upset and overthrow* the Government of the country, 
and it was not likely the Government would allow them to continue 
to avail themselves of the weapons by which they sought to over- 
throw it. He was really surprised that O'Donovan complained of 
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being deprived of those weapons; the complaint, he thought, was 
quite unreasoDable. 

Mr. Luby — *' I must say you said any government in Europe 
would behave precisely — " 

Mr. Stronge — " I did not, I said any government at either side 
of the Atlantic." 

Mr. Luby said that during the present century, not since 1803, 
had any government adopted so harsh a measure, except where 
martial law was proclaimed. 

Mr. Stronge — ** You are now committed on the informations 
made before me." 

O'Donovan Rossa — ** We have not seen the informations on which 
we were arrested.*' 

Mr. Stronge — " You cannot refer to them; they were not resorted 
to here. They have not been seen. They are not essential." 

O'Donovan Rossa — " I understand you circulate reports that you 
got information from the American government?" 

Mr. Stronge — " I cannot discuss that question with you." 

O'Donovan Rossa — " I think I can speak upon Mr. Barry's speech, 
though you may desire to shut me up." 

Mr. Stronge — " Do you deny this charge or not ?" 

O'Donovan Rossa — "I beg your pardon, sir; I w^iQt to make an 
observation with regard to Mr. Barry's opening statement. You 
can tell me I shall not if you wish." 

Mr. Stronge — " I don't want to shut you out from making an ob- 
8er^'ation." 

O'Donovan Rossa — "Or explanation. He charged the parties 
connected with this — the parties charged here — with holding the 
opinion that no man haul a right to hold more property than 
another. I deny that he could prove it by any article in the paper. 
And then, talking about massacre and irreligion, and articles con- 
nected with it, and priests and their assassination, it is certainly a 
novel thing in the history of the world to have an English Crown 
prosecutor coming here to preach such things to the Irish people." 

Mr. Luby — ^" Those statements were mere platitudes, intended for 
the constituency of Dungarvan." 

O'Donovan Rossa — " Mr. Barry brings matters forward that ho 
has got since we were arrested, and he says : * Under these circum- 
stances, it was impossible for the Grovemment to forbear' — that is, 
that it was impossible for the Government to forbear making the 
late seizure after getting evidence which they did not get till after 
they made that seizure. I do not expect justice here. This is a prison. 
I would ask you to go back with me, if your imagination can go back 
so far, to Poland, and imagine a correspondent writing from there 
to the Times newspaper sucli a letter as this, headed, * Seizure of a 
Newspaper.' I will read it for you." 

Mr. Stronge — " Is this by way of defence ?" 

O'Donovan Rossa—" It is." 
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The prisoner then read the following allegorical letter, which was 
manifestly intended to put hia own case and that of his fellow 
prisoners in what he imagined to be the most forcible manner. 

** Warsaw, September 30. 
"On the night of the 15th instant, the Russian authorities 
marched a company of police and a division of their spies to Par- 
liament street, and halted at the office of the Polish People news- 
paper. The officers in command demanded admission, and, the 
doors not being opened, they gave orders to have them broken. A 
search was made through the house, and none of the officials being 
found, all locks were broken, and books, papers, printing materials, 
and all matters portable were taken to the Kussian garrison. 
\VKile the police were inside the house, a company of spies were 
posted outside, who arrested and conveyed to prison every sus- 
picious person who was attracted to the spot through curiosity or 
interest Before next day nearly all connected with the establish- 
ment — from the porter to the proprietor — had been arrested; many 
who never entered the place had also been lodged in prison. It was 
fortunate for the inhabitants that no individual had resisted arrest, 
as the commander of the city had all the military under arms, with 
rifles loaded and capped, in case of any resistance. 

" A guard of police was left in charge of the office. They receive 
all letters and communications coming there, and transmit them to 
the Russian Governor. It is thought that the authorities expected 
to seize information which would lead them to the capture of a large 
amount of military stores, as the Polish exiles in America have been 
talking of an army of liberation for Poland, and of sending war 
material into the country. Simultaneous with this proceeding, 
orders have been issued to the Russian officials throughout Poland 
to seize every military-looking man wearing American boots; to have 
him searched and detained until the Governor is communicated 
with, and his will made known regarding the prisoner. In further- 
ance of these orders, large bodies of police are stationed at the 
frontier, on the American side; and every returning emigrant found 
in possession of a pistol, a military book, or any memento of the 
American war, is put under arrest. The Russian Government, some 
time ago, gave the Poles a kind of constitution. The present pro- 
ceeding is in violation of that — in fact, it is a complete revocation 
of it. The Governor of Poland, who must be a Russian, has, through 
his press, circulated a report that this despotic seizure of a news- 
paper, and all men and materials belonging to it, was made on in- 
formation received from the American Government ; but this is 
doubted by many, as some forty men are now in prison a fortnight, 
and it is known that two of the Russian magistrates are in daily 
communication with the spies and professional swearers, who are 
always at hand for use. Indeed, it is known that one of the latter 
left St. Petersburg a few weeks ago, telling an acquaintance of his 
that he was going to Warsaw to do a bit of business. Though it i» 
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a principle of law in many countries that a man charged with a crime 
is presumed innocent until proved gniliy, it is different in Warsaw. 
The moment a man is arrested on a political charge he is presumed 
guilty and treated according^ly. Though he might not be brought 
before the public tribunals K>r four, eight, or twelve months, there 
is no bail taken for his appearance; he is sent back to his dungeon 
and treated as the caprice of the GK>vemor of Poland may suggest. 
The men in this case have been in soUtary confinement all hours of 
the day and nighty save two. During one of these they leave their 
cells in the morning to wash, and the other, at noon, to walk about 
a small yard. This time the guards are doubled on them to prevent 
their talking, and they must keep a certain distance from each other. 
They are also prevented from having any communication with the 
outside world. 

" They are to be removed from one prison to another to-day, in 
order to appear before the officials who have been preparing the 
charge against them. The prisons in Warsaw are generally governed 
by \kL^ Municipal Council of the city; but it is the privilege of the 
Bussian Grovemor to take the government of them into his own 
hands, which he generally does on occasions of this kind. The 
newspaper writers of Pohmd would be loud in their denunciations 
of such despotism if they saw the English Government acting this 
way in Irelimd, or the Austrian Grovemment in Hungary; but Rus- 
sian influence and patronage blinds them to every act of tyranny in 
their own unfortunate country." 

You should see how the paid officials were biting their lips as I 
was reading this. They attempted to silence me a lew times, but I 
persisted in my right to defend myself in the manner most pleasing 
to me. Before we came to this court it was, of course, decided by 
the authorities that we were to be sent back to prison again, and 
back we were sent, to await trial on some future occasion. 

One day the Sheriff of the County came to the prison, and I, 
with some others^ were brought before him. He unfolded his parch- 
ment» and gave us notice that the charge of Treason Felony against 
us at first was withdrawn, and that we were to be tried on the 29th 
of November for High Treason. On this occasion I experienced 
that ugly sensation which men fond of the world are supposed to 
experience when they, in health, are told they must die. I 
hanged myself on that day, and what harm if I say that I did not 
like the operation, and that I felt myself a bit of a coward. I went 
through the whole ceremony in imagination, and survived it ; and 
if the reaUty of the performance had to be mne through afterwards, 
I beheve I would have gone through it well, even though it would 
have killed me. The scare was past; I had died, and I felt able to 
go through the rest defiantly. Always make up your mind for the 
worst and you will be able to go through anything that comes your 
way in a better manner. 

Day by day, for two months in Bichmond Prison, we were put 
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through the same rontine of solitary confinement and an hour's 
solitary exercise in the open air, save and except that, instead of 
being exercised with my companions walking five yards apart around 
a ring, I was put into a separate yard and exercised by myself. 

During the first fortnight an attorney named Ennis had been 
attending upon us. He had a large business in the police courts 
and feared this would be injured by continuing to be our solicitor. 
While with us he did the best he could, but if the magistrates in the 
courts he pleaded in took it into their heads to be adverse to the 
success of his suits, they could ruin his reputation and himself in a 
short time, and we thought it was only reasonable to allow liim, at 
his own request, to withdraw from our defence. He told us the best 
attorneys wo could employ, and wo were about writing to some of 
them when I received a letter from Councellor P. J. Smyth, now 
member of Parliament for Westmeath, offering us his professional 
assistance. On this particular subject our jailers gave me permis- 
sion to consult Mr. OTicary in their presence, and he decided I may 
write to Mr. Smyth accepting his kind offer. I wrote, and in a few 
days after I had a reply from liim stating that he called to see us 
and was refused admission at the prison gate. I thought this was a 
monstrous thing. I sent for the governor and asked for an explan- 
ation, and I was told that the authorities would not allow Mr. 
Smytii to have any communication with us ; he was a suspicious 
character, not considered very favorable to the maintenance of 
English rule in Ireland, I suppose. He sent me word again, saying 
as he was denied permission to assist us himself, he would recom- 
mend to us the assistance of Mr. John Lawless, an attorney on whom 
we could rely. I wrote in accceptance of it, and Mr. Lawless was 
introduced to uf . 

The time of James Stephens' release from prison came, and as 
much has been said of that by many, I may have a word to say 
about it too. It has been stated in a ''Life of James Stephens,' 
published in America, by some one that was intimately acquainted 
with him, that the basis of his escape from Richmond was an agree- 
ment Willi a jailer to effect it for a sum of iS300. Now, I do not 
believe one word of this ; but I believe that the men who eftected 
his escape, and who could as easily effect the escape of tlie whole of 
us at the time, were men who would not move one inch in the matter 
for mercenary motives ; and I am able to state that they got no 
money, or made no money agreement for his release. 

The day before that of his escape, one of the prison officers, in pass- 
ing my ceD, whispered to mo, " The little man will be out to-morrow 
night" **Are you sure of it?" asked I. "Certain," replied he, 
and added,. '' Haye you any message to send him ?" to wluch I an- 
swered, "No." 

Next day our attorney, Mr. Lawless, visited us, and as the time 
of trial was approaching, it was deemed necessary that Mr. Stephens 
and Mr. Duff^ should meet Mr. OTieary, Mr. Luby and me. The 
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solicitor made the application to the GoTemor of the priison, and 
the Governor allowed Mr. I>uflfy to be brought to our consultation 
room, which was Mr. Luby's cell ; but Mr. Stephens would not bo 
allowed to approach us. We remained in conversation for half an 
hour. Dufi^ whispered to me that Stephens was going out that 
night. I whispered it to John OTieary, and, as we were parting, 
Mr. Lawless said he would renew his appHcation for an interview 
between Stephens dnd us next morning. We said the meeting was 
absolutely necessary, inasmuch as our trials were to come off on the 
following Monday. 

We shook hands and parted. In my cell I could not help dwell- 
ing on the meditated escape. I thought I could keep awake all 
night, and keep my ears open to hear the least noise ; but the 
powers of sleep stole a march upon me, and kept mo entranced in 
the midst of soldiers and jailers and United Irishmen, till the real 
jailers came to m/cell about three o'clock in the morning, and woke 
me by the noise fliey made in opening my door to see if I was safe. 
The alarm was given, and the question now with me was — " Did he 
escape, or was he caught in the attempt V 

The noise and bustle, and the continual running of jailers 
about the wards could not enable me to decide one way or another, 
and, knocking violently at my iron gate, I told the ofl&cer who was 
passing by that this noise was preventing me from sleeping, and 
that I should report it to the Governor in the morning. One word 
borrowed another; my keeper's observations told me something 
wonderful had happened, and I concluded the bird had flown. 

At ei^ht o'clock next morning Mr. Lawless visited and inform- 
ed us of the terrible news of Mr. Stephens' escape, at which I 
opened my eyes and mouth in amazement. We talked of the com- 
ing Commission, and of the propriety of having no counsel to de- 
feud us in case the Crown packed the juries and persisted in pur- 
suing towards us a course against which our counsel were batthng. 
This was agreed on between ]Mr. O'Leary, Mr. Luby and myself. 
A part of the programme was that counsel were to throw up their 
briefs if certam just things were not allowed by the judges; but 
this they could not agree to do when things came to a crisis, and 
the project of no defence was given up. 

Thomas Clarke Luby was the first man tried, or rather convict- 
ed, for political trial in Ireland is a farce. John O'Leary was the 
next; and the putting of them through the portals of twenty years' 
pea^ servitude occupied four days for each. I was called up after 
them, and as I was placed in the dock, the usual question was put, 
if I was ready for trial, to which my counsel answered " Yes." "I 
beg your pardon, gentlemen," said I, at which the counsel started, 
opened their eyes, and adjusted their spectacles. " My lords," con- 
tinued I, addressing myself to the judges; and here the gentle- 
men of the long robes looked at me forbiddingly, as if I should not 
speak. *' My lords, I had papers prepared for my counsel con- 
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nected with my defence, and these have been seized by Mr. Price, 
the Governor of Kihnainham prison, and would not be returned 
to me. It is reasonable for mo to suppose that there are some 
channels of communication between Kihnainham prison and the 
Castle of Dublin, and I suspect that these pajjers have been put 
into the hands of the Crown prosecutors. I now ask for them, 
and I am not prepared to go on with my trial until I get them." 
There was a kind of murmur in the coiu't. My counsel looked as 
if they were reheved from the imprudence of my talking. Judge 
Keogh asked where was tlio Governor of Kihnainham, and, as he 
was not present, it was ordered he be sent for. The work of the 
law was brought to a stand-still; prosecutors and judges looked at 
each other a moment, and the question was asked, " >\Tiat are we 
to do my lord ?" and the lord decided that the prisoner O'Donovan 
Rossa be put back, and another prisoner be brought forward. The 
Attorney-General and the SoHcitor-General, and the host of assist- 
ant generals that were around, held a consultation, and then ad- 
dressed the court to the effect that as the case of Michael Moore 
was a short one, they would put him on trial; but he was not 
brought down to court that day, and the van would have to bo 
sent for him. There would have to be a delay of an hour or so, 
and during this time the court took a recess. 

I was taken back to the waiting apartment, and told my story 
to Charles Kickham, Charles O'Connell and James O'Connor, who, 
with me, were selected as the most deserving victims after Thomas 
Clarke Luby and John O'Leary. I told them I had other plans in 
my head that would keep them from being convicted at this Com- 
mission anyway, and wo had a laugh over the matter. Michael 
]\Ioore was sentenced to ten years' penal servitude next day, and I 
was again brought forward. 

I got my papers in open court from Governor Price. Judge 
Keogh administered to him a rebuke, and told him it was quite 
improper for him to make any use of the papers of any prisoner, 
but this impropriety afterwards appeared to have been legalized, if 
we may judge so from the number of times during the succeeding 
trials that Governor Price seized upon manuscripts of prisoners to 
have their handwriting identified and sworn to, on many occasions, 
I believe, before Judge Keogh himself. 

WTien I was put forward a second time, and asked if I was now 
ready for trial, I showed that it was necessary for me to have wit- 
nesses who were mentioned in these papers of mine that were 
seized. Mr. Price had them in his possession a week, and during 
this week I could do nothing towards preparing for my defence. 

The judges and the prosecutors could not get over the reason- 
ableness of "my demand. The black van was put into requisition 
again. I was put back; there was a repetition of the recess; and 
another short case was got in — John Haltigan, the printer of the 
Irish People. It was now Friday evening, and I thought I had a 
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fair fieM to keep the coart engaged till Thursilay, when the j'.i«lu: 
were arlvertisea to open the Commis^'ion in Cork city. Kick- 
ham, O'Conneil, O'Connor, and myself were brought to the Court 
on Saturday morning. IMr. Halti^^an was sentenced to seven years, 
before one o'clock, and a third time I was brought into the dock. 
The High Sherifl' came into us a few times during the forenoon, 
and, in the blandest tones, wished to know from me if I were 
ready for tiial that day. I knew he was sent by the " big ^igs* to 
worm me; but, while I was very civil in answering his questions, I 
made the answers convey as little as possible, and kept my mind 
to myself, which all men — and, indeed, aU women, too — ought to 
do in critical times, if they have any mind worth keeping. 

The judges asked me now if I were ready for trial, and wlien I 
sp.id yes there was a rustling of papers and a pleasant appearance 
of business iiix)n every face, except the faces of those who were sure 
that my doom was already sealed. 

One official proceeded to call the jury panel, and one by one, 
as names were called whose owners could not be relied upon to 
bring in a venlict of guilty, the jurors were told to "stand aMde.*' 
^ly counsel were challenging on my behalf, and I was twenty times 
on the point of telling them to desist — to withdraw, and leave me 
to my fate; but "propriety," or awful respect for "the majesty of 
the law" prevented me. I 'was most ansdousto assert and vindicate 
the riffht of everv man who was called there to act there — in a 
word, I was mad to have something to say to tliis jurj-packing, 
when I was to be packed off myself by it; but my tongue was tied 
bv mv having counsel to act for me, and this was making me feel 
uncomfortable with mvself. 

The jury was duly packed, the first witness was called and put 
through, the second witness was examined and cross-examined, my 
discontent was growing, and before the closing of the day's work, 
when I attempted to say something and was silenced, I resolved to 
tlirow up my counsel and to commence my o^ti defence on Monday- 



morning. 



Again when I stood before the judges, and when they and the 
lawyers were proceeding, in the usual legal form, to " tn-" me, I 
handed in a paper requesting the counsellors to withdi'aw from 
my defence. The newpai>er report of the trial says that — 

"Pierce Nagle was sworn, and was about to be examined by the 
Sohcitor-General, when the prisoner interrupted the pi*oceedings 
bv f-avinjr that he wished to address a few words to the court. 

"Judge Keogh said that the intemiption could not bepennitted. 
If tlie prisoner had anything to say he should communicate ii 
through his coimsel. 

"Mr. Dowse said that counsel had no control over what the 
prisoner wished to say. He understood that he "wislied to inform 
the court that ho did not desire to be defended by coimsel. 

" The Prisoner — I have sei»n tlie course the Crown has iiilopted in 
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proceeding with my trial I heard the jury being called, and I 
heard the words " stand by" to thirty or forty gentlemen. What 
did that mean ? It meant that the Crown was determined — 

" Judge Keogh — We cannot permit this. 

" The Prisoner — I believe this trial is a legal farce, and I won't be 
a party to it by being represented by counsel. 

Mr. Dowse said they were quite ready to conduct the prisoner's 
defence, but, under the circumstances, they would at once with- 
draw. 

" Judge Keogh — I have to express my regret that the prisoner 
has not left himself in the hands of the able counsel who has hither- 
to defended the prisoners. 

"The Prisoner — ^I fully concur with your lordship with regard to 
the ability of the counsel. I want to know what are the i>apers 
and documents on which the Crown will rely for my conviction. 

** The examination of Nagle was being again proceeded T\*ith when 
Judge Keogh suggested that Mr. Lawless should take a seat near 
the prisoner, so as to be able to assist him with the documents. 

" The Prisoner — I don't want the assistance of Mr. Lawless at all, 
I only want the documents." 

But if I did not want the assistance of counsel Judge Keogh 
wanted I should have it; for in having it I was precluded from 
baing anything in the play but a silent, foolish-looking spectator. 
" His lordship" quickly silenced me as above when I was going to 
tell him I would do my own defending, and now he ordered Mr. 
Lawless to sit by my side to instruct me. I said I did not want 
his instruction, but it was no use. Mr. Lawless took his place con- 
venient to me, and I commenced to cross-examine Nagle. 

H3 was swearing to my handwriting in an account book; Chabot, 
an expert was also after having been examined as to it, and as I was 
to have this latter gentleman examined again I was putting Nagle 
through every line of the writing. There was also in the book the 
handwriting of James O'Connor, Dan Downing and Con O'Mahony. 
The expert and the informer swore contradictory things — what one 
pronounced mine another pronounced another's, and I had great 
fun with Judge Keogh in me length of time I kept Nagle at the 
handwriting of the different entries. His lordship repeatedly askeJl 
had I not examined enough, and I repeatedly said "no." At 
length ho decided I should go no further, and I decided that I 
would, because that when any book or paper was put in evidence 
against a prisoner, it was the prisoner's legal right to go through 
the whole book or paper if he desired. I asked that Chabot and 
other witnesses be put out of court while any witness was under 
examination. They were put out, but I afterwards learned that 
some of them were placed so that they could hear what was going on. 

Going back to the newspaper reports — 

" The Prisoner asks — ^AJs I intend to examine Mr. Nagle as to the 
handwriting and the signature, and as there was an expert here, 
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I vish that he would be pat out of court, and also any witness yoa 
intend to examine in corroboration of what be sa.ye. 

Judge Seogh — Certainly. Is Mr. Gbabot here ? 

The Solicitor-General — Ho is not in coiu-t. He is iu the office, 
my lord. 

Judge Keogh — See that all the Crown witnesses ore kept out 
of court. 

Prisoner— And those detectives that the Crown intend to ex- 
amine, so far as they have to do with the corroboration. 

Judge Keogh — They have nothing to do with the case. 

PriBoner — Oh they have, my lord. 

Judge Keogh — I don't think they have." 

All the papers of the Irirh Peojile office were seized. The Gov- 
ernment selected as many of them as would tell agaiilBt us; but 
there were others there that would explain and clear away many 
things, and these I wanted to get for my defence, but could not get 
them. I contended that I should have for my use as many of the 
documents as did not contain matter which the Crown could urge 
as criminatory against us. Tlic judge quibbled and lied in saying 
that "all the documents required by the prisoner should be forth- 
coming at the proper time;" for though the prisoner wns four days 
on trial he never got one of them. Here is the passage; 

"The prisoner stated tliat there were ccrtaiu letters found at the 
Irish Paople office which he would wish to see, particularly a busi- 
ness letter which would explain charges against him now. 

Judge Keogh— You will have any letters that you inquire, or that 
were produced by the Crown. 

The prisoner observed that he had heard Smollen state the 
other evening that there were letters found in the Irinh I'e'iple 
office which might not bo of use to the Crown, but which might be 
of use to the prisoner. 

Judge Keogh intimatod that all documents required by the 
prisoner would be forthcoming at the proper time. 

Nagle was one time discharged from the IrUh People office by 
James O'Connor. Ho applied to Mr. Luby to bo tokeu back. Mr. 
Luby had him restored ; and as I was cross-examining the inform- 
er as to the state of his conscience in swearing away Mr. Luby 'a 
liberty, he felt a hit puzzled, and hesitated before giving mo a reply. 
I repeated the qiicstion two or three times to no effect, when the 
court was startled from its solemnity, and myself somewhat rc- 
fresliotl, by what the following describes : 

"l^risouer. — Do you boheve iu your conscience that in swearing 
against llr. Luby, who treated you so kindly, you did anything 
that you must answer for to Almighty God some day) 
" (The witness hesitated for some time.) 
" A voice iu the Galler\- — Answer. 
" Mr. Justice Keogh — NVTio spoke in the gallery? 
" Crier — This is the gentleman, my lord. 
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" Mr. Justice Keogh — ^Let that person be removed from Court 
instantly, and do not allow him in again." 

The fight with the judges as to my right to have Nagle's opin- 
ion on every item of my private account book is described pretty 
accurately in the papers of the time. My object was to examine 
Ohabot after Nagle on the same items and to show the jury, or at 
least the public, the contradictions of the two witnesses, but I was 
not allowed to carry out my object. 

" Judge Keogh again interposing, told the prisoner he thought 
the hne of cross-examination he was following was not calculated 
to serve him. He had been reluctant to interrupt him, because he 
desired to afford him every opportunity or cross-examining the 
^vitness." 

" The prisoner, however, continued his • cross-examination of 
the witness in relation to the book. 

The witness mentioned other articles which he believed to be in 
the handwriting of the prisioner. The first ten entries are in the 
prisoner's handwriting; also, the thirteen last entries on same 
page. 

The prisoner was continuing to cross-examine the witness when 

Judge Keogh said — I have allowed the greatest possible latitude 
— an extravagant latitude — to the examination. Only a portion of 
this book has been put in evidence by the Crown. You have gone 
through a large number of entries, in it, merely asking the witness 
questions as to the handwriting of these entries. The Court think 
that you have gone far enough in this Hne of cross-examination, and 
I cannot allow the pubHc time to be wasted with it. 

The Prisoner — ^When a book or any writing has been put in as 
evidence once, I believe the whole of the book or writing can be 
eitamined. I believe this, my lord. 

Judge Keogh — If at any time you (the prisoner) during the 
trial, wish to put any relevant question with regard to this book 
you can have the witness recalled. But I now, once again, tell 
you that I will not allow the public time to be wasted by irrelevant 
questions. 

Prisoner — The public time is mine as well as yours, my lord. 
(To the witness) — Look at that writing. 

Judge Keogh — Don't look at that writing. 

Prisoner — Do you see that entry about the Midland Kail- 
wjy? 

Judge Keogh — State the question to the Court you wish to put, 
and not to the witness. 

Prisoner — ^I am bound to examine the witness myself. 

Judge Fitzgerald — I beg your pardon. My brother and myself 
are both satisfied that this is a new attempt to waste the pubHc 
time, and we cannot permit it to be continued. 

Prisoner — Well, I am not satisfied. Twenty years is a long 
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time, and I want io spend a couple of days as best I can. I want 
to get the rule of the court in writing. 

Judge Keogh — ^You have already heard the rule of the court, 
and we will not allow it to be carried on a moment longer. 

The prisoner again essayed to put to the witness several ques- 
tions in reference to entries in the book, when Judge Keogh inter- 
posed by saying that if the prisoner did not put relevant questions 
the Tsatness should retire." 

At another stage of the proceedings it was necessary for me to 
have those papers which Judge Keogh, a few days previously, said 
I should have; but on my applying for them I found I could not get 
them. The judge got out of this part of the business by saying he 
had made the order, and that is all he could do. I'ossibly the 
Crown Counsel, in the meantime, examined the documents, and, 
finding that they would be useful to me, held them back. 

" 'Mi, Charles Chabot was examined by Mr. Barry as to whether 
or not several documents produced to him were in the handwriting 
of the prisoner, and also as to whether or not his handwriting was 
attached to the deed, and to certain checks. 

The prisoner said he could not cross-examine this witness with- 
out the aid of certain documents which had been seized at the Irish 
People office. 

Judge Keogh — Do yoji decline to proceed with your cross-exam- 
ination now? 

Prisoner — ^I don't decline to proceed with my cross-examination; 
but you have seized papers belonging to me which I require. 

Judge Keogh told the prisoner he was entitled to ask the wit- 
ness any questions he thought proper now that were relevant to his 
defence. Any documents that the Crown had they were ready to 
produce. 

The Solicitor-General — We are, my lord. 

The. prisoner said that there were documents in the Irish People 
office that were now in the possesion of the Crown, and which were 
necessary for the purpose of cross-examining the witness. 

Mr, Lawless said that the documents the prisoner referred to 
were those named in the order made by his lordship on Thursday 
night. Notwithstanding that order these documents had not been 
given up to him (Mr. Lawless). 

Judge Keogh said he could only make the order. 

The prisoner said he referred to the documents sworn by the 
detective as being still in the Irish People office. 

Judge Keogh — The constable swore that he left aheap of papers 
and letters in the Irish People office ; but they could have no con- 
nection with the examination of the present witness. 

Prisoner — I know that they can have connection with the exam- 
ination of this witness, and I want them. 

Judge Keogh — ^You must go on with the cross-examination of 
the witness, or he will be allowed to retire." 
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And hero is another passage, showing how I was shut np: 

** The prisoner then examined the witness at considerable length 
as to the interviews he had with Nagle, until 

Judge Keogh again interposed, and stated that it was trifling 
Willi justice to bo occupying the time of the court in that manner. 

Hour by hour and day by day the battle went on ; and, reading 
over tlie proceedings of the trial now in order to get extracts to 
illustrate some remembrances I have of it, I am tempted to givo 
more than I intended. It maybe stale to many who read the papers 
at the time; but how many youngsters are grown up since to whom 
it may be intereresting? Besides, if this book is ever read by any 
one oiter my day — and where is the book-writer who does not think 
his book will live ? — tliese lengthy passages about my trial may not 
be the most uninteresting portion of it to the reader who reads 
me — dead. 

After the examination of many witnesses, the papers say : 

" The prisoner then proceeded to address the jury. He said it 
was hard lor him to say anything to them. No overt act had been 
charged against him, and no criminal act had been proved against 
him. "When he heard the Attorney-General, on last Saturday, tell 
thirty gentlemen to 'stand aside,' he considered that he (the At- 
torney-General) looked upon them as persons who would not bring 
in a verdict of guilty; and he also took it for granted that when the 
jury was sworn the Attorney-General loefeed upon those sworn as 
men who vx)uld bring in the verdict. That observation was not com- 
plimentary to the jury, but he could not help it. As to trial by 
jury, it might be the jury's duty to give a verdict of guilty, but it 
was also their duty to protect the prisoner fi*om tyranny. The Exec- 
utive Government were taking harsh measures against them. As 
they had outraged all law, and had recourse to dark courses of des- 
potism, the jury should protect the prisoners, and not condemn a 
man to penal servitude when nothing that was WTong was proved to 
have been done. If a man should say that Ireland, Hungary, or 
Poland should be free — but they could not be free unless they 
fought for freedom — would he be guilty of * treason-felony V A 
judge might feel it his duty to tell them that if a man said so, he 
should be (found guilty; but, in that case, trial by jury was a mere 
bulwark of tyranny instead of the safeguard of liberty. 

" The great crime against him, lie said, were th<^ words * Jer' 
and * Rossa,' and having known Stephens, CMahony, O'Leary, and 
Liiby, wliom he felt it an honor to know. Having then alluded to 
IVIr. "Justice Fitzgerald's address to the jury in one of the cases dis- 
])Osed of, in which liis lordship said that tho-documents found with tlie 
])n8oner at Queenstown disclosed the object of his mission to America, 
t he j>risoDer continued to observe that no matter who it was had made 
the address to the jury, there was never such a jumbling statement 
nndc, nor one more devoid of foundation or contrary to evidence. 
The testimony of Nagle and Dawson the j)reviou8 day showed there 
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was evidence to prove he could not have lost those documents at all. 

" lie would now read an extract from a speech of Mr. Potter on 
the subject of the Jamaica massacres and the execution of Mr. Gor- 
don. The prisoner read the passage, which was to the effect that 
in order to justify the massacre of the black population in Jamaica, 
calumnies were published of them representing them as contem- 
plating hideous crimes. Tlie same course was adopted during the 
Indian Mutiny; the soldiers were worked up to the perpetration of 
acts of cruel barbarity by accounts of insui'gent crimes, but it tamed 
out that many of the accounts were false, and ho (Mr. Potter) took 
it the samo was now the case in Jamaica. lie (the prisoner) toid 
the jury the same was the case with regard to the statements made 
about Fenianism in Ireland. On tliis subject he read an article 
from the Irish People newspaper. In this article it was stated that 
conquest was always accompanied by calumny. The conqueror was 
never contented witli his victory, but represented his slave as a dog 
in order that he might flog him like a dog. Tlieir English masters 
loudly proclaimed that the Irish were no better than savages — that 
what appeared oppression of them was simple justice. The Eng- 
lisli even affirmed that their Iiish slaves were not human beings. 
They denied the claim of the Irish to humanity, the better to re- 
duce them to the condition of beasts. Forty of the Cromwelliaa 
soldiers were actually found to swear that a number of the Irish 
killed at Cashel were found to have tails. The jury were sitting 
there for no other purpose than that of the Attorney-General 
pointing out to them the prisoners who had tails. The Iriah Peo- 
ple newspaper had striven to i)ut an end to religious differences, 
and unite all religions against England. The beautiful policy of 
the English Government has been to use religion for the purpose 
of conquest It was amusing to see how the Government could 
get Dr. Cullen and Dr. Trench, and all the doctors to abuse the 
Fenians. 

He (Bossa) wrote a letter to Sir Robert Peel last week about 
procuring him proper facilities for a trial, and suggested to him 
that he should resign his situation if he had not the power of cor- 
recting these things — and, by-and-bye, he did resign. The prison- 
er then proceeded to read the following extracts from his letter: 

"I am keeping you too long, Sir liobert; but ere I let you go 
111 take you to have a look at the Piece that has been ])repared for 
the end of the Play. Judge Keogh is to try us. Well, you know 
— or, if you don't, you will know — that the Irish People, since its 
commencement, has been writing down agitation, and has been 
writing up Judge Keogh as the sample of the benefits derived by 
the Irish people from tenant leagues, parhamentary agitation, and 
episcopal politics." 

" Of the many allusions to his lordship throughout the journal 
Jiere is a specimen from the number of March 2G, 1864: 

"'Mr. Justice Keogh (what a curious combination of words!) 
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•peaks of cowardly men who, in their closets, wrote violent and 
inflammatory stuff which led others into such acts as were sub- 
jects of these investigations, but who themselves shrank from join- 
ing in the dangerous practices they led others into. 

" * It must have been rather refreshing for the learned judge's au- 
dience to hear him coming out in the appropriate character of Cen- 
Hor moriim. But has the high-flying moralist never heard of men 
who spoke violent and inflammatory stuff, and swore rhetorical 
oaths wliich they never kept ? Has he never heard of men who 
now sit in tlie high places of the land who were once, if not the 
accomplices, at least the ilitimate associates, of forgers and swind- 
lers ? But it is a waste of time to bandy words with l^lr. Justice 
Keogh. To be sure, he is a judge — ^but so was Jeffreys, so was 
Macclesfield, and so was Norbury. 

" ' Now, you know Judge Keogh is not an angel, much less a 
saint. Indeed he has as httle chance of canonization as you or I 
have, so long as Dr. Cullen is considered an authority in the Cath- 
olic Church, for the archbishop has denounced us all severally in 
several pastorals. The judge is only a human being like either of 
ourselves, subject to all the Uttle irritating annoyances which afflict 
human beings, and subject to be impressed with dislike of those 
who treat him with contempt. Selecting him as the judge to try 
the persons connected with the Irish People may bo quite in accord 
with the rest of the proceedings, but it cannot tend much to im- 
press people with a feeling of respect for the administration of just- 
ice. But as it is law the government seems most desirous to ad- 
minister, there is no doubt but in selecting Judge Keogh to admin- 
ister it to us, they have selected the most proper person. The two 
points which I present for your executive consideration. Sir Robert, 
are the restrictions here, and the admission to bail, on either or 
both of which I shall bo most happy to hear from you, and remain, 
your obedient servant, 

" * Jeremiah 0*Donovan Rossa.' " 

The prisoner then went on to read extracts from articles which 
appeared in several newspapers pending the trial of the prisoners, 
and which, he alleged, had been published to prejudice them in the 
minds of the jurora 

[The readmg of the articles occupied more than an hour and 
three-quarters.] 

Having concluded, the prisoner said — ^If there was any gentle- 
man connected with the Continental press in court he begged that 
he would take down the words from the London I^mes of the 14th 
November last: — "Treason is a serious thing; and these men are 
undoubtedly guilty of it." He thought the publication of those 
articles in Dublin sufficient to justify any court in removing the 
trials from Dubhn. He would now read the affidavit that had been 
made for the purpose of the motion. Mr. Lawless had gone for a 
copy of it. 
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Mr. Justice Keogh— ^I cannot allow it to bo read. "We haye 
given you veiy considerable latitude indeed. I may say to you at 
once that everything you have read is irrelevant to the case, and 
wholly beyond the bounds of all evidence. But, as you are un- 
defended, we have given you every possible latitude. If counsel 
appeared for you here, and attempted to do what you have done, 
we would not permit it for one moment. You have now occupied 
two hours in reading those articles, and we cannot now allow you 
to read the affidavit, which would be only a repetition of everytmng 
that you have gone over. Proceed to address the jury. It is un- 
necessary to wait for the affidavit. 

Prisoner — I will ask no concession from your lordships but what 
the law allows me. Give me the pamphlet of the Chicago 
Convention. 

Mr. Justice Keogh — Certainly; give him the pamphlet 

(The pamphlet in question was handed to the prisoner.] 

Prisoner— Give me whatever other books have been given in 
evidence. 

Ikli-. Justice Keogh — There is only this account book. 

Prisoner — ^Was there not a drill-book ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh— I believe so. 

Prisoner — Let me have it. 

Detective Officer Dawson brought in a copy of the drill-book, and 
placed it on the ledge of the dock. 

Prisoner — Am I not entitled to read all those books produced 
against me? 

Mr. Justice Keogh — Anything material to the issue you are en- 
titled to read; but you may as well tmderstand, once for all, that 
you will not be allowed to fritter away the time of the court, or oc- 
cupy the time of the court, jury, and public, to make a defence 
when you are not making any. 

Prisoner — The time of the public has been given to try me. 

ISIr. Justice Keogh — You will go on until every hiunan being 
will liave seen that you have got every latitude; but when you have 
gone so far as that no human being in the community can say but 
that you have got the utmost possible latitude— latitude never 
given to prisoner before — then I will stop you. 

Prisoner — There never was before such a trial as mine, either in 
the judges trying mo or 

Mr. Justice Keogh — Proceed now. 

Prisoner — I will read the pamphlet Garbled extracts have been 
read against me, and I am entitled to show they do not bear the 
interpretation put upon them. 

The prisoner then proceeded to read the pamphlet. Having 
gone through about twenty x>^6s> the foreman of the jury (Mr. 
Vaughan) said — 

I am requested by the jury to state that if the prisoner would 
-trk any portions of the pamphlet which he thought bore upon the 
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case for his defence, they would give them the same consideration 
as if he had read them. 

A Juror — ^What he is doing now is greatly against him. 

Prisoner — I am reading the pamplet to show that it has nothing 
to do with me. 

A Juror — We are quite willing to sit here as long as it may be 
necessary to fully and fairly investigate the cose, but we can con- 
sider this pamphlet in our room. 

Another Juror — Occupying so much time in reading what does 
not concern the case is enough to stir up an armed msurrectiou 
amongst the persons in court (a laugh.) 

Prisoner — I am entitled to read it 

A Juror — Only a portion of the book is in evidence. 

Prisoner — ^I don*t see how the book can be considered in con- 
nection with me at alL You can only blame the Crown for putting 
in such books against me, but as they are in I will read them. 

A Juror — ^We are only making a suggestion to you. 

Prisoner — Do you think the book has anything to do with me ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh — You cannot question the jury. I may tell 
you that in point of strict law you are entitled to read jt — every 
line of it — if you choose. 

Prisoner — If the Crown withdraw the pamphlet I will give it up. 

The prisoner then proceeded to read through the pamphlet, 
which consisted of about eighty octavo pages of small print, and 
which contained all the proceedings of the Chicago Convention, the 
constitution of the organization, and the statutes by which the 
members were bound. Having concluded, he said: 

Now, gentlemen, I will not further occupy your time; but 

Mr. Justice Keogh — ^Before you go further, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark to tiie pubHc press the grave responsibiUty that 
would attach to the pubUcation of that document which the prisoner 
has read, under the pretext that it would form a necessary portion 
of his defence. 

Prisoner — ^I have used the document to show that there was 
nothmg in it which could concern me. Are there any other pam- 
phlets proved in evidence ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh — No. 

Prisoner — ^There is a drill-book. 

Mr. Justice. Keogh — ^There is; but only the finding of it in the 
Irish People office has been proved. None of it has been read in 
evidence. 

Prisoner — ^Is it not right to show the jury the nature of the 
book ? The book has been produced by the Crown to influence 
che jury. 

Mr. Justice Keogh — ^Yoa can make any observation on that 
book you please. 

Prisoner — Have you seen this book, gentlemen ? 

A Juror- -We have not. 
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Prisoner — Then I submit I have aright to show them what sort 
of a book it is. 

Mr. Justiee Keogh — Proceed with your address. 

Prisoner — ^Two volumes of the Iri^ People have been produced 
in evidence. 

l^Ir. Justice Keogh — ^That is quite a mistake. The volumes have 
not been given in evidence; but certain articles in them have been 
proved, the particulars of which were furnished to your solicitor. 

Prisoner — I understand that all the articles were put in. The 
crown counsel having quoted in a garbled manner several articles, 
I think that I am entitled to read them alL 

Mr. Justice Keogh said the prisoner was entitled to read all the 
articles which had been read in evidence, and also all articles which 
tended to explain or qualify them. 

Prisoner — I submit that as I am charged with publishing this 
paper, I have a right to show all the articles to the jury that they 
may judge from all the publications what sort of a paper it is. I 
don't mean, of course, to read the advertisements (a hiugh) ; I only 
mean to read what is necessary for my defence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh — You will proceed with your address to the 
jury, but you will understand that it shall not degenerate into ab- 
solute abuse. 

The prisoner said that in opening the case the Attorney-General 
had referred to a copy of the first publication of the Iriifh People, 
to show that he was* the manager of it. In that paper was an 
article headed "Isle, Race and Doom." Was he to be precluded 
from reading that article ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh — It is quite competent for the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to show that you were manager of the paper \*'ithout per- 
mitting you to read all the articles. 

Prisoner — ^The jury cannot tell what the paper is unless they hear 
it read. 

Ililr. Justice Keogh — "Well, sir, proceed at once. You have been 
addressing the court for four-and-a-half hours, and you shall have 
every further opportunity, but there is a limit to all things. 

The court then adjourned, and on resuming the prisoner re- 
peated his request with reference to the court allowing him to read 
the whole of the articles which had appeared in the Irish People. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said he could not allow any such thing. lie 
might read those articles which had been used against him, and 
other portions of these publications which might go to explain the 
articles relied on by the Crown. 

The prisoner then asked the Crown to withdraw the charge of 
assassination made against him by Mr. Barry, and then he would 
content himself with alluding to the articles put in evidence. 

IMr. Justice Kedgh — Proceed with your address to the jury, sir. 

The prisoner said that ho should show that the charge was 
false, and also that the charges made against them by the Dublin 
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press, which, he said, prejudiced the public against them, were 
false. 

(The prisoner then read several articles from a file of the Irish 
People newspaper.) He was proceeding to read one, headed, " Eng- 
land on Ireland," when 

The Attorney-General said — This is not an article in the in- 
dictment. 

Judge Keogh — I have looked through the article an! read some 
of it as it appears in the same paper and bearing un the article 
read; but it does not qualify that article. You can look at it, and 
if you like you can read it, but you will see whether it prejudices 
your case. 

Prisoner — ^I am glad you have the paper, at all events. 

Judge Keogh — I have the paper. 

The prisoner then proceeded to read the article, which was, he 
said, written in reply to English articles abusing Ireland. In re- 
plying to thepe they were to be excused for getting up a little spirit. 
They — ^the jury — ^would say the same themselves. If their coim- 
try were run down by Englishmen they may likely themselves 
become somewhat plucky, and say something that, perhaps, the 
judge would say was treason-felony. He would now read an arti- 
cle headed " Tall Talk." In the paper of November 28— 

Judge Keogh — ^We have looked carefully over the article and 
find that it has no reference to the case. 

Prisoner — Then you will not allow me to read it ? 

Judge Keogh — No. 

The prisoner said he would read the article headed *^ Bane and 
Antidote." 

Judge Keogh said it was not mentioned in the indictment. 

The prisoner said he wished to read it for the purpose of show- 
ing that it was not right to be tried before his lordship. 

Judge Keogh — ^That at once settles the question. You cannot 
read it. 

Prisoner — ^Well, I will read the article of the 5th of December. 

Judge Keogh — We cannot allow you to read it. 

The prisoner tlien referred to an article entitled " National 
Self-Rehance," which, he said, ridiculed the idea of inviting for- 
eigners to come here and invade the country. That was one of 
the charges against him. That article stated that if fifty thousand 
French or Irish-American soldiers landed in Ireland, and that the 
people were not prepared for them, they would be swej^t into the 
sea hy the British troops in less than three months. That was 
true and he believed it. 

Judge Fitzgerald said that he had read an article headed " A 
Retrospect," in which the spirit of the other article was a great 
deal exaggerated. He should tell him that they would not allow the 
court to be the means of spreading articles which were treasonable, 
and certainly seditious. 
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The Prisoner — The English jurors who are here for my protec- 
tion — 

Judge Fitzgerald said it could not be read. 

The prisoner said he could not consider it right to have a pack- 
ed bench trying him. 

The Attorney-General protested against this court being made 
the medium for the dissemination of treasonable doctrines. It 
should not be allowed in a court of justice. 

Judge Keogh/— The prisoner is entitled to make any observation 
on them he pleases, and he is merely reading them. 

The prisoner said he had a right either to read them or make 
observations on them, according as it pleased him. 

Judge Fitzgerald said he wished to mention that he trusted 
the good sense of the press would indicate to them the propriety 
of not publishing these articles in any paper. 

Prisoner — I will read all the articles in the indictment. I will 
claim my right to read every article in that indictment 

The prisoner then read tho article headed " The Approaching 
Crisis," observing, en passant, that ho would read to-morrow the 
articles which would explain those that he was now reading. After 
reading some more articles, he proposed to read from the Irish Peo- 
ple " John O'Mahony's Letter to Bishop Duggan." 

Their lordships ruled that this could not be read, as it was not 
in evidence. 

The Prisoner — Am I not charged in connection with John 
O'Mahony ? 

Judge Keogh — ^Tou have heard the ruling of the Court. 

The Prisoner — Oh, very well; we will return to it again. He 
then commenced to read an article headed the "Chicago Fair," 
when 

Mr. Lawless, solicitor, who sat near him, observed to him that 
in reading these ai'ticles he was making the speech of the Solicitor- 
General. 

The Prisoner — So I am, and my own speech, too. Having read 
a number of articles, he came to one in which there was a passage 
that every man had an object to accompUsh, namely, to make 
" every cultivator of the soil the proprietor in fee simple of the 
lands and houses of his fathers," and this, he contended, did not 
mean to deprive any man of his land. He proposed to read an 
article on " Mihtary Books," in answer to a correspondent 

Judge Keogh — We have looked through this article, and wo 
would be only making this court of justice a means of propagating 
treason if we permitted that article to be read. We cannot allow it 

The prisoner urged that he ought to be allowed to read it 

Judge Keogh — You have heard the order of the court. Wo 
cannot allow that article to be read. 

The prisoner having read the article "Priests in Politics," he 
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expressed a wish to read the letter signed " A Monster Priest," on 
which article he said that letter was written. 

Judge Keogh asked him for what purpose he proposed to read 
that letter ? 

The prisoner said he wished the jury to understand the article. 

Judge Keogh said he might read the letter in question. 

The prisoner proceeded to read the letter, when he was inter- 
rupted by Judge Keogh, who said: You have read enough of this 
letter, purporting to have been written by a priest, to show the na- 
ture of it; but we really think that to allow you to continue to read 
it would be propagating the worst kind of treason. I will act upon 
my own responsibility, and will not allow the further reading of 
that letter. 

The Prisoner — ^What use is it for me, then, to try to explain 
these articles. 

Judge Keogh — There has not been the slightest attempt from 
the beginning to the end of your address, now of seven hours and 
a halfs duration, to quaUfy, pare dovni, or soften a single article; 
but, on the contrary, everything has been addressed to the jury to 
exaggerate them. 

The Prisoner — Jl this was treason, why was it not prosecuted 
before ? 

Judge Keogh — Proceed now; I won't allow it to be read. 

The Prisoner — ^I say it is my right 

Judge Keogh — The ruling of the court is that it shall not be 
read. 

The Prisoner — ^You gave me hberty to read the letter. 

Judge Keogh — I gave you liberty to read it to explain the 
article; but I now perceive that it is quite inadmissible. 

The Prisoner — ^You change about; you rule one thing now and 
another thing atterwards. 

Judge Keogh — U you don't proceed I will terminate your right 
to address the jury, and that peremptorily. 

The prisoner, on coming to an article on the Cork trials, said he 
claimed his right to read it. 

Judge Keogh — It has nothing whatever to say to the charge. 

The Prisoner — Oh, yes; there is something about Cornelius 
O'Keane brought up here. 

Judge Keogh — That does not make it admissible as evidence. 

The prisoner then proceeded to refer to an article headed, " The 
Regeneration Scheme," and said before he read the article it would 
be better for him to read the letter by Dr. Moriarty first. 

Judge Keogh — We will not allow any such thing to be done. 

The Prisoner — ^But the Attorney-General cbai'gcs me in his 
speech with — 

Judge Keogh — Proceed with your addres& TVo won't allow it 
to be read. 
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The Prisoner — ^Very well, I will go on now, but I reserve mj- 
right to read these things before I am done. 

The prisoner then proceed to read the article, and, on coming 
to the passage about the freedom of Hungary, said it was not to 
free a count^ that was a crime, but to attempt to free a country and 
not to be successful, that was the crime. Now, he said, after read- 
ing that ho had a perfect right to read the letter about Dr. Moriarty. 
Judge Keogh — Proceed, now, sir, with the next document. 
The prisoner then read an article headed " Peace in America." 
At the conclusion he said: 

It is now six o'clock, my lord, and I suggest that we close for 
this evening. 

Judge Keogh — Oh, certainly not. The Court will proceed. 
Tlic Prisoner — I am now speaking for eight hours, my lord, and 
the Court closes every other evening at six o'clock. 
The juiy intimated a desire to proceed. 
jJudge Keogh — What is the wish of the jury? 
The foreman said to proceed. 
Judge Keogh — Proceed now, sir. 

The Prisoner — WTiy, it is hke a '98 trial — a regular Norbury case ? 
Judge Keogh — Proceed, sir. 

The piisoner then proceeded to read other articles, and on com- 
ing to one in which allusion was made to the advancement of 
"Keo^fhs, Monahans and Sadliers," said — "And now, gentlemen, I 
will addi-ess you a few words. I say that indictment has been 
brought against me, and that man (Judge Keogh) has been placed 
upon that bench to try me; and if there is one amongst you with 
a spark of honesty in his breast, lie will resent such injustice. That 
article has been brought against me in the indictment; and do you 
all believe that that man on the bench (Judge Keogh) is a proper 
man to try me ? He has been placed there to convict me. There, 
let the law now take its dirty course," said I, and saying it, I flung 
on the table the large volume of the Irish People out of which 1 
was reading. 

The prosecuting counsel were quite imprepared for my sudden 
stop, and when I dechncd to take any more part in the proceedings 
they and the judges decided that they would adjourn the court 
until next day. 

The last day of my appearance in court was Wednesday, the 
13th of December; the judges were advertised to open the Com- 
mission in Cork on the 14th, and I felt satisfied in having occupied 
them the time I intended. As the Evening Mail said, in justifica- 
tion of the legahty of my course, "the Crown's game was a fast 
one, but mine was a slow one," and I had a right to take it as it 
please d nie. This is the closing scene: 

'• His lordship next called the attention of the jury to a letter 
which luid some reference to Paris. Now, he. had a notion of hia 
own that conspii-acies of. this kind would be dealt with in a very 
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different way in that capital. The Frenchman would clutch at 
once with a strong hand all those who dare interfere with his au- 
thority. 

The Prisoner — ^That is a nice address to a jur}-. 

The learned judge went on to say that he was sure military 
schools would not be allowed to be established in Paris. Thy 
prisoner stated, and it was not an unusual circumstance, that he 
assumed the name of O'Donnell going out to America, because he had 
many friends there, and did not want to be bothered with their in- 
vitations. He also said he had business transactions with the ex- 
port of whisky from Messrs. "VVyse & Murphy, Cork. 

The Prisoner — I have the papers. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said there was nothing inconsistent in the 
prisoner having business transactions of the kind. He came home 
on the 21st of July; he landed that day at Queenstown. The date 
was important On the 22d of July the bills of exchange and the 
letters were found at the terminus of the Kingstown Railway. The 
evidence showed conclusively that it was not the prisoner who 
dropped these documents. 

The Prisoner — !Mr. Justice Fitzgerald said in his charge it was." 

Mr. Justice Keogh said it was impossible the prisoner could have 
dropped them. The jury, however, had it that the prisoner went 
out to America by the name of O'Donnell, and in the letter in ques- 
tion O'Mahony speaks of his regret at parting with O'Donnell, and 
requesting him to be sent back " in view of cordial and prompt 
action." 

The Prisoner — Suppose it was O'Donovan Rossa that was alluded 
to, but that he did not act upon the letter — did not go back but re- 
mained in Dublin, as the pohce proved — have you nothing to say 
to the jury upon that ? 

]\Ir. Justice Keogh — That is a very proper observation. 

Prisoner — Yes, I think it is. 

^Ir. Justice Keogh — Certainly, gentlemen, you have a right to 
regard that obsei'vation of the prisoner ; but, of course, you must 
also take into account the letters relating to the prisoner's departure 
for America; that he went by the instructions of Stephens under the 
circumstances stated. 

Mr. Lawless — ^Your lordship will remember that Nagle said he 
saw the prisoner's name over a house in New York. 

]Mr. Justice Keogh — ^Yos, that is so, in 18G3; but I do not think 
it has much bearing on the case. 

Judge Keogh having read and observed upon other letters then 
referred to page 5 of the account book, in which, among other en- 
tries in the prisoner's handwriting, was one tliat he had given 
" i;25 to J. Power," that was Stepliens, to travel. 

The Prisoner — On that page there are payments to Cherry and 
Sliields, of Sackvillo-strcot, to Alexander, of Mary's-abbey, and 
other people. 
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Judge Kei^li said that was certainly tlie fact. The prisoner 
himself directed Naj:>;lc'8 attontioii to iUioUier itiin, wliicli bad uot 
been used by tbe ci"owu. An eutrj- of £3 7a. lid., luid 10a. 9d. for 
postage oil Cbicago papers kept in tbo Post-office. 

Tlie prisoner said the explanation of tbat entry was this, thnt 
the paper not being registered at first, tbo papers addi-essed to 
Cliiengo were kept in tlio Post-office, iiuil after some montha they 
were all got in a bundle, and those were tbe sums jiaid upon tbetn. 

Judge Keogh said that was a naturul and very proi>er explana- 
tion, and lie was delighted tlie prisoner interrui^tcd him to make 
that explanation. 

The Prisoner — As I said Iwfore, if I could get the papers the 
Crown have kept, I could expLLinagreatniany other tilings and 

The Attorney-General iuteriwsod, and said ho objected to the 
prisoner being allowed to address tlie jury in tliis way. * 

Judge Keogb said the prisoner could not bo allowed to repeat 
ntatemoutfi over and over. Ho then proceeded to tell all about 
llobospierre and tho revolution of his ilay. One wonl as to theso 
nboininiiblo articles. He was glad to see tlio spirit uf tlic real public 
journahsm of this city which did notre])ort tbe articles the prisoner 
r(;ad hero yesterday in the expectation that they would be ituhlished 
— they did not allow them to go forward to coutaminute the moiiil 
atmosphere of tliis country. " Every man a sovereign and the rulera 
the servants of the people," the great constitution of America WiU 
founded by Washington and maintained by Madison and Adams, 
and its Senate was adorned by the oloipience and unrivalled abili- 
tii'S of Webster and Henry Clay. Gentieraen, I send theso papers 
to your box. If you boUcve tbat that wild confederacy existed, and 
that the prisoner at tbe bar was a member of that confederacy, j'on 
ought unhesitatingly to find >miii guilty. Let there be no won.ls 
bandied about assassination In actual or massacre in general. I 
leave this case to your ai-bitration ; I belicvo whoever reads these 
trials in a calm and tranquil spirit, vnA say that if we have erred 
at all it has been ou the side of indulgence to the accused ! 

The Prisoner— Yon have told them to convict me. 

Clerk of the Crown — Semove the prisoner. 

The jury retired at half-past one o'clock. 

At thirty-five minutes past two o'clock tlie jury returned mXo 
court, and the prisoner was again brought into the dock. 

3Ir. Gealo — You say that he is "guilty" on all the counts. 

The Attoruey-Genei-al — I have now to ask your lordships to 
pronounce judgment on tbe jn-isoner, and in doing so I have to 
refer you to an entiy on the calendar, by which it appears that this 
imsoner was arraigned and pleaded "guilty" in July, 1859, at tho 
Cork Assizes, t<j an indictnuiut of a character preciaely similar to 
the present — an indictment of tmiUHin-felony. He at first pleaded 
'■ not guilty," but afterwards withdrew it, and was released on the 
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condition that he "woulcl appear when called upon to receive sen- 
tence^ Having regard to the lapse of time, I thought it more fair 
and constitutional not to call the particular attention of the court to 
that entry, and ask the court to pass sentence without a trial, but to 
allow the present case to take its course. I think it right now to 
call attention to the record of the former conviction by the Clerk 
of the Crown for Cork. 

Mr. Justice Keogh — Has the prisoner anything to say ? You 
pleaded guilty to a similar indictment at the Summer Assizes of '59. 

Prisoner — My lord, that is a small matter. I have to say I was 
iirrest<3d in *59, and charged with an offence, but everything that 
was sworn against me was false. I believe Mr. Whiteside was 
Attorney- General under the Derby Government, and through our 
attorney we were told that if wo pleaded guilty, Dan O'Sullivan 
( Agr eem ) , who had been transported, would be released. We would 
not do so until July, when there was a change of government, and 
on the second day of the assizes we were discharged. You can add 
anything you like to the sentence you are going to pass on me if it 
is any satisfaction to you. 

IVIr. Geale — Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, you have been indicted 
and foxmd guilty of compelling her Majesty to change her measures, 
and stir up and incite foreigners to invade this country. What have 
yau to say why sentence should not be passed upon you ? 

The Prisoner — With the fact that the government seized papers 
connected with my defence and examined them — with the fact that 
they packed the jury — with the fact that the government stated 
they would convict—with the fact that they sent Judge Keogh, a 
second Norbury, to try me — with these facts before me, it would be 
useless to say anything. 

Tlie observations of the prisoner created a profound sensation, 
to which audible expression was given in court. 

Mr. Justice Fitzgerald — ^We will retire now for a few minutes. 

After a short absence, their lordships came into court, when 

Mr. Justice Keogh passed sentence as follows: — Jeremiah O'Don- 
Dvan Bossa, you have, after a most patient ti-ial, been found guilty 
by a jury of your countrymen of the offence which is charged against 
you in this indictment You have been found now twice giulty of 
the same offence — once upon your own confession nearly six years 
ago — and now by a verdict of your countrymen. We have investi- 
gated and considered the details of the evidence as affects your 
case, and we have contrasted them with the degrees of guUt by 
which your co-conspirators were affected. We have considered 
whether there could be a distinction drawn between your case and 
those of the others who have been tried, but the more we have done 
so, the more wo have been bound to arrive at the conclusion on the 
evidence that has been brought before us that you entertained those 
criminal designs at a period long antecedent to ihem. On the oc- 
casion on which you pleaded guilty the indictment to you must have 
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entertained those designs — and that is so far back as 1859. Ton 
may have entertained &em immediately after your liberation from 
custody — ^there is no evidence of that — ^but you certainly, on the 
clearest evidence, have been connected mth these transactions so 
far back as the year 1863. 

The Prisoner — Ah I I am an Irishman since I was bom. 

Mr. Justice Keogh — ^Wo have on the clearest evidence that, so 
far back as 1863, you were the most trusted of the friends in this con- 
spiracy of James Stephens and John O'Mahony. No unprejudiced 
man who has listened to these proceedings can arrive at any other 
conclusion than that the jury were imperatively coerced to find the 
verdict which they have aiTived at. I shall not now waste words 
by trying to bring any sense of the crime of which you have been 
found guilty to your mind. 

The Prisoner — You need not. It would be a useless task for 
you to trj'. 

Mr. Justice Keogh — ^But it is our duty — and the pubho interest 
require it — that a man who once experienced the clemency of the 
Crown, and who afterwards violated his good faith, and proceeds 
again to conspire against the institutions of this country, shall not 
have again the opportunity presented to him of entertaining such de- 
signs and projects. We could have di*awn no distinction favorable 
to you as between your case and that of the prisoners Luby and 
O'Leary, who have been convicted of a similar offence; and om* at- 
tention having been called by her Majesty's Attorney-General to 
this plea of guilt entered on your behalf in the year 1859, for the 
identical same offence of which you have been found guilty here to- 
day, we have no discretion left except to pass upon you the sentence 
of the court — that you be kept in " i>onal servitude for the term of 
your natural life." 

The Prisoner — All right, my lord. 

Mr. Geale (Clerk of the Crown) — Put him back. 

The prison officers, who were assisted by a large force of police, 
pressed the prisoner from the front of the dock. As he turned 
round he saluted some friends in the gallery, and, with a smile, 
proceeded by the underground passage from flie dock." 

There were many comments adverse and otherwise on tbo course 
I pursued in court. There is no necessity for me to give the opin- 
ions of the flunkeys, of the constitutional agitators, and of the ad- 
mirers of thv^t palladium of British Liberty — trial by iury. They 
all agreed that 1 had acted disreputably, shown myself a fool, a 
madman, or a man of inordinate vanity. I, myself, do not believe 
that I was either mad, foolish, or disreputable ; but I may be a bit 
vain, for who is there who has not some little mixture ot foible or 
frivolity in that compound of passions that go to make up his hu- 
man nature ? If men that I respect — men that liave suffered for the 
cause for which I suffered — ^approve of my action, it is all that I de- 
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ftire, and it is to me worth all the praise or censure that the lick- 
spittles of England or the enemies of Ireland could favor mo with. 

John Mitchel, who can write as well as any other man, wrote as 
follows: 

" Paris, December 22, 1865. 

** Your readers must have followed with intense interest the re- 
ports of the trials (as they were called) in Ireland. Our poor friends 
who have been called upon this time to stand before courts and 
juries have all behaved nobly; but to my mind the conduct of 
O'Donovan Kossa was the noblest of all. 

" It was very imprudent in him to take this course, and, in fact, 
it brought on him a sentence for life, instead of twenty years. But 
at any rate, he did the thing that was ri^ht, ard just, and manly." 

The Evening Mail, a Protestant journal, that occasionally 
gleams with a ray of Irish nationality, came out thus : 

"the trial op o'doxovax rossa — 'crown clemency.' 

" We do not think the crown lawyers excercised a wise discre- 
tion, either as regards their own convenience and character or the 
public service, in bringing O'Donovan Rossa to a new trial at the 
present Commission. These gentlemen, however, thought otherwise, 
and they must not now object to such criticism as their conduct of 
the case may seem to require. This, we must say, appears to us ill 
calculated to secure tlie ends aimed at by these prosecutions. 
When the prisoner undertook to defend himself it would, in our 
opinion, have been at once the shortest and the wisest course to 
have permitted him to do so with the fullest latitude, as to means 
and time, within the limits of the law. 

" In our opinion, therefore, it was imprudent, as well as some- 
what ungenerous, to refuse any of the papers which he represented 
necessary for his defence. His argument that, when out of all those 
seized at the Irish People ofl&ce a certain selection only had been put 
in evidence for the prosecution, there was a presumption that the 
remaining might be evidence for the prisoner, was at least plausi- 
ble; yet the Crown lawyers resisted it, and did not, until the last 
moment, if at all, place the papers actually referred to in the indict- 
ment in the hands of the pnsoner's solicitor. 

" We must say, also, tnat some portions of the prisoner's cross- 
examination of 'wdtnesses objected to seemed to us to be perfectly 
relevant, and to display considerable insight and acumen. We may 
mention, as an example, his cross-examination of the informer Nagle 
upon an account-book, which was supposed to be a blind * starting' 
(as Nagle termed it) of new evidence for the prosecution, but which 
turned out afterwards to be very skillfully designed to break down 
the testimony as to the handwriting of the export, Chabot. A good 
deal has been said about the time occupied by the prisoner's de- 
fence, and the expedients he resorted to for the purposes of delay ; 
but he answered the criticism when he reminded the Court that the 
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time belonged to him for defence as indefeasibly as it belonged to 
the Crown for prosecution. It must be recollected, too, that if the 
gamo of the Crown lawyers was the short one, his was the long one, 
and that he was as fully justified in playins: out his to the best of 
his ability as they were in playing off theirs." 

TI)e Irishman said : 

" The public interest in the Fenian trials, wliich had began to 
flag, were revived by the unexpected announcement that O'Donovan 
Rossa would defend himself. The innovation naturally excited as 
much horror among the gentlemen of the lonof roljc as the intrusion 
of the shoe-strings into the ante-cliamber of Louis XVI. created in 
the mind of the court usher. That the determination was a com- 
paratively wise one, however, could scarcely be doubted by any im- 
partial spectator of the vapid farces presented by the learned counsel 
for the previous prisoners under the name of defences. We say com- 

Earativeiy, for probably it would have been the wisest of all for 
uby and O'Leary to plead guilty at first, as they virtually did at 
last. Nevertheless, the acutcness, vigor, and even good humor 
with which the prisoner conducted liis case yesterday contrasted 
very strongly with the qnibbliug hair-splittings and irrelevancies 
of the professional lawyere." 

And the London Time.% in mortified admiration at the spirit dis- 
played by the prisoners in general exclaimed : " It would seem thai 
self-reliance^ self -confidence y patriotism, and ev€7i justice, were con- 
fronting the judge and the informers at the bar^ 

And so they were. 

I was transported for life, and, looking over every thing that wa» 
urged against me, I fail to see anything that the law could honestly 
urge against anyone as an offence. The prosecutors urged that \ 
was intimately acquainted with John O'Leary and Thomas Clarke 
Luby, and that I was the trusted friend of John O'Mahony and 
James Stephens, to wliich I replied that I was proud of their friend- 
ship and acquaintance. 

It was urged against me that I was the treasurer of a fond sub- 
scribed for the defence of Cornelius Dwyer Keane, a man who was 
awaiting trial on a charge of swearing in men, and I showed that it 
was perfectly legal to see about the defence of prisoners, and that the 
law itself provided counsel for a man who had no means to provide 
it himself. 

It was urged against me that I went to America in June and camo 
l)ack from America in July, and I asked where was the treason in 
that? But then they had documents which were lost and found in 
Kingstown, from which they attempted to show that my journey was 
in connection with treasonable designs. One of the judges, in charging 
the jury in Mr. Luby's trial, went so far as to say that it was I who 
lost these documents, but I proved by their own detectives, who 
were watching me these days, that I was on my way from Cork to 
Dublin at the time those papers were found. 
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There was an entry in my private account book, which I kept in 
the Insh People office of two pounds to Denis Hayes, for Stephens. 
This Stephens was a young son of mine, and I gave Denis Hayes two 
pounds to buy clothes for hira. But Jndge Keogh, in charging tlie 
jurj-, told them to look upon this money as paid to James Stephens 
and criminatory of me. The Irish People was not registered at 
first for transmission abroad, and the newspapers were all detained 
in the post office without our getting notice of it, till a friendly 
clerk cam© and told me. We got the paper registered. It cost 
five i^ounds to restamp all the numbers that were directed to Chi- 
cago. I had this entered on my book as "Postage paid on Chicago 
papers," and Judge Keogh told the jury to look ui)on this as post- 
age that I paid for distributing the Fenian pamphlet of the Chicago 
Convention. 

A fellow named Petit came from England to the office of the 
Irish People to entrap mo. I was on my guard, though he had a 
letter of introduction. His telling me that he was sent over 
by the friends in England to drill men in Ireland was sufficient for 
me, as I knew we had hundreds of men already who could act as 
drill-instructors if they were needed. This Petit swore against me, 
and in his informations he stated that while he was in the room 
with me I took Charles Kickham into a comer of it and commenced 
whisj^ering to him something which he (Petit) could not hear. 
Tliis was one of the informations on which I was prosecuted; but 
they would not bring Petit forward, because they learned that 
Charles Kickham was very deaf and could not be spoken to, less 
whisj^ered to, without using an ear-trumpet. Nagle also made 
informations against me, which were false. They were read 
against us at the preliminary investigations. I had made arrange- 
ments to show the perjuries of the fellow. The Crown prosecutors 
must have learned this from the seizure of my defence papers; and 
when I came to examine the informer on his original informations, 
Judge Koogli coolly told me that these were not put in evidence 
against me. 

I was baffled every way by their juggler}' ; but I baffled them a 
little, too. A counsellor named Coftey, who was engaged for my 
defence when I was in pri-son in '59, was now acting barrister. Ho 
was on circuit through the country, and eveiywhere he held his 
sessions lie was trying to frighten the people by telling them that 
the Government had twenty informers to swear against us, whereas 
they were at their wits' end to get one at all, outside of Nagle. 

They got a person named Gillis to swear against IVIichael Moore 
at the preliminary trial, but by the time the Commission came on 
lie refused to swear according as they desired, and they sentenced 
him to five years' penal servitude. 

Few men had travelled as much of the organization as I, few 
men were so generally known in it; the authorities knew this, and 
they were mad that I had gone through so much without their b«:i- 
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ing able to catcli up any traces of my work that they could bring 
against me. 

They thought I should have papers somewhere to be seized, and 
they searched everywhere. I'hey invaded the house of my father- 
in-law, who lived two hundred miles from Dubhn, they turned his 
furniture upside down, turned the drawers inside out, and even 
went up the chimneys, without getting anything but soot Tho 
only one thing they could brhig legally against me was my signa- 
tiu-e to legal documents as publisher of tlie Irish People. On thia 
tiiey held me responsible for everything published in tho paper. I 
signed this document in their otmi courts, in x>resenco of their 
(jwn witnesses, and they brought it forward against me to con^-ict 
me of conspiracy. I told them that under a Russian desi)ot or a 
French tyrant justice would bo satisfied and vengeance appeased 
by the punishment of the proprietor or the editor, or any one re- 
sponsible party; but English vengeance was a horse of another 
color — ^it should even ride rough-shod over tho printers who dared 
to set such treasonable iy\>(i. 

Thoy also seized the used \\\> coirespondence that was thrown 
into tho waste-basket and prosecuted the writers; they seized tho 
books that contained the names of the subscribers — things tliat we 
could not avoid having — and these subscribei-s they put into prison. 

On tho 2-lth of June, '^k), I left the Cove of Cork for New York. 
I took with me dispatches fi-om James Stephens to John O' Mahony. 
A\Tien I arrived on the 5th ox July I learned tliat ^Ir. P. J. Mcehau 
and Mr. P. AV. Dunne were going to Ireland on business con- 
nected with the organization. They were to examine into things 
on the other side, and were to report faithfully. A meeting of the 
Council of the Fenian brotherhood was held at the house of Mr. 
William 1^. Koberts, at which I attended and heard read thoso 
despatches which I brought. This is not the place to tell what 
passed there. Mr. Meehan and Mr. Dumie were to sail on the 12th, 
and as I had my business done I determined to sail -with them. 
John O'Mahony wanted to keep me in New York, as he said many 
inquiries were made about Ii-ehmd which he could not answer, and 
my being in tho office would do much good. I told him I would 
not stay for any consideration, as I had no instructions on that 
head. He asked me to remam for a month, dm-ing which time ho 
^vould write to Stephens and have a reply, but this I would not do. 
I was strongly of opinion that there was to be a light in Ireland. 
Now, I do not say that I was mad to be first in that fight; perhaps 
in cool blood I would think myself safer out of it, but I was anxinus 
to stick up to my^ own expressions and to what people expected 
from me, and that was not to be safely out of the way when there 
was any danger around. 

Cieneral Wolfe once told his mother that he thought the good 
opi'iion others had of hun would bi ing him to an early grave, for he 
Iclfe himself inferior to what was thought of him by his feiends. 
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Yet to act up to their estimate of him, he thought that in case of 
dangei- he would have to be superior to himself, be first in the fight 
and first to fall, and thus predicted to himself an early death, which 
ho had at Quebec. I have not extraordinary fighting courage, nor 
would I feel warranted in rushing into dangers because my Mends 
may think I would do so, but when I commit myself to a thing I 
• like to act up to it. I knew I had committed myself to be in the 
fight in Ireland, and I would not give it to any one to say that I 
had been safely in America while it was going on. 

John O'Mahony told me that as I would not stay he would givo 
me a note that would send me back as soon as I handed it to 
Stephens. But I told him I would not be the bearer of any note 
that I considered comphmentaiy to myself, and refused to take it. 

" Then," said he " I will send it by the others, and Patrick will 
take it down." 

I was on board the Cuba when Patrick J. Downing came along- 
side on the tender, handed me the note, which I handed to P. J. 
Meehan. Something has been said of John O'Mahony having re- 
fused to pay my passage back to Ireland, and that it was P. J. 
Meehan paid it, part of which is true and part false. John 
O'Mahony did not refuse to pay my passage; but it was stated to 
me by P. W. Dunne, in 0*Mahony's presence, that the party going 
to Ireland had engaged one passage more than they wanted, and 
that I would fit in there. And after I gave Colonel Downing's 
message to P. J. Meehan he took mo to the purser of the ship and 
paid for my passage. This money, of course, I looked upon as 
Fenian money, for I knew that Mn Meehan was the bearer of funds 
to Ireland. 

Going into the Cove of Cork I told Mr. Meehan that as I left Ire- 
land in a troublous state, and not knowing but there may be a 
rigorous search on landing, it would be well for him to give those 
l^apers he had to his sister or Mrs. Dunne, who accompanied us. 
Ho told me they were all right, that he had sewed them up between 
the soles of one of his carpet-slippers. Next day he lost these 
papers in Kingstown, where ho went to deUver them to James 
Stephens. Pursuant to the caution given him, and his own prompt- 
ings, he thought it better not to have those papers in any pocket 
of his, and he ^tened them with a pin, as he told us, inside the 
waist of his drawers. The pin shpped out, and the letters sKpped 
away unknown to him. The charge has been made against him 
that he lost these documents intentionally, and much contention 
has, I understand, been in America about them. All I say is, that 
tho matter was discussed at a Council meeting in Dublin, that I 
gave it as my opinion that he lost them honestly, and that I have 
no evidence since to warrant me in changing that opinion. Parties 
may say what they please of Mr. Meehan on other matters; it is 
only right for me to say so much of him on this. 
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Now I am a convicted felon, and I am to experience the benefits 
of those institutions which England has established to civilize those 
who are so barbarous as not to appreciate the many blessings to be 
derived from her " glorious British Constitution," and from a 
peaceful and obedient resignation to her benign laws. 

Five minutes after the condemnation I was ushered unto the 
black van, in fact it had been waiting for me two hours, the horses 
ready harnessed and the soldiers equipped, to escort me to Mount- 
joy Prison. Before I went in I shook hands with the police who 
lad been keeping watch over me in court for the previous fifteen 
days, and I will not deny that they looked as if they were sorry for 
me. The van rattled through the streets, the soldiers galloped at 
e'M'h s'.do of it with sabres drawn, and in less than half an hour 
tiie world closed upon me, and the first light of a very dark life 
dawnied upon me inside the portals of Mountjoy. The soldiers 
were lounging about the entrance yard ; they ran to the steps ai*- 
cending the doomed palace as the cortege approached. I came out, 
and, with as kind a look as I could give, and as light a step as I 
could take, I passed through them. I alw'ays go in for being civil 
to those who can help myself or my country; and, if I don't get 
anything by showing my better nature, why, then, I go in for being 
otherwise. 

I was ushered into a room, my clothes were prepared for me, 
I was divested of everything I wore belonging to a free man, and, 
after examining my naked body — to be sure that I had nothing 
concealed — I got my outfit It consisted of a shirt, a flannel draw- 
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ers and tvaistcot, a grey vest, jacket and trowsers, a pair of stock- 
ings, a pair of shoes and a cap. This was not a complete outfit 
I was short a pocket handkerchief and a neck-tie, but orders were 
issued that I was not to have these. 

I am sure that in the certificate of conviction sent with me to 
prison a " bad character " was sent with it in consequence of the 
course I pursued at my trial, if I may call it a trial After being 
dressed I was taken into the registry office. My height I beHeve 
was five feet nine inches and a hoJf, my hair was fair, my eyes were 
blue, my mouth and nose were — ^well, I will not say what they were 
— I always thought I had a handsome mouth and nose, at leaist I 
thought others thought I had, but my admirers on this occasion 
were people of very little taste, and their opinion on these things 
is not worth much to those interested in such matters; however, 
they wound up with describing my features as " average," and sent 
me from their department to the next manipulator. Ho escorted 
me to my cell, and giving his commands to two others, they came, 
one holding a candle and the other a razor. The first gentleman 
told me " sit down on that stool there," aiid drawing a scissors out 
of his pouch ho commenced clipping away at my beard. Whenever 
he had occasion to say "hold up your head," "turn your head this 
way," or "turn your head that way," he said it in as giiiff a voice 
as he could command, and I obeyed in silent admiration of the 
I>ower that I was now subject to. "While using the scissors on my 
face he scarred me a little. He asked did he hurt me, and I said, 
" Oh, governor, never mind." The man with the razor next came 
on, and as he moved, my eyes fell on the face of the man who 
was holding the candle, and they began to swim in their sockets. 
It was the first time I got soft during my imprisonment ; but 
when I saw the tears streaming down the cheeks of this Irish- 
hearted jailer who was holding the candle, I could not restrain my 
own from starting. 

After being shaven I was led to have my picture taken. The 
photographer had a hirge black-painted pasteboard prepared, with 
my name painted across it in white, and, pinning it across my 
breast, he sat me in position. I remained sitting and looking ac- 
cording to instructions till ho had done, and he never had the man- 
ners to tell — what artists never failed to tell me — that I made an 
exceedingly good picture. The rules are read to me, and I sec 
that one of them says that I can write a letter on reception into 
])rLSon. I ask for pen, ink and paper, and I am told that I cannot 
have the benefit of that rule, that there are special instructions in 
my case, and tliat I cannot write until there are special orders. 
The fii*st day of my imprisonment, here are these special instruc- 
tions to treat us exceptionally. I would not grumble or wonder if, 
as political prisoners, it were exceptionally better; but no, it was 
exceptionally worse than the worst criminals of society. I respect- 
fully demanded that I be allowed to write to a member of parhament 
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about the illegal conduct of the judges at my triaL No, no; I 
could not \sTite, and I may as well put the thought of doing so out 
of my head. 

I went into prison determined to bear all things patiently, 
determined to obey in everything, as I conceived that the dignity 
of the cause of hberty required that men should suffer calmly 
and strongly for it; but tho more obedient and humble I was, the 
more my masters showed a disposition to trample upon me — ^the 
more they felt disposed to give us that annoyance which had no 
other object but to torment us. 

I have often asked myself what was the motive of worrying us 
as they did, and — waiting the question of killing us or driving us 
mad — I see no other object in view but that of making us so tired 
of our lives that we would beg for mercy, or beg to be let alone; 
and that would be a great thing for the English Government to 
have to show to tho world, that hero were those Iiish revolution- 
ists, who were so stubborn in the dock, now on their knees. The 
Irish in America, and tlie Irish all the world over, would feel hum- 
bled, and, if our own spirit would allow it, it might be as wcU that 
we had given them reason to do so, in view of tlie little good we 
appear to have done outside li'eland by doing diilerently. 

My cell was about ten feet by seven. It contained a wat^r- 
closet, a table, a stool, a hammock-bed made Uko a coffin and about 
two feet broad at tlie top, a salt box, a tin box, a tin pint, and a 
spoon. I got a i^ound weight of oakimi to pick the first day, and 
I picked about two ounces of it, which was not bad for a beginner. 
I went to bed at eight o'clock, and, immediately after, I was roused 
up and ordered to put out my clothes through tho tiTip door. This 
also was something that was not required of orduiary prisoners; 
but in consequence of the flight of James Stephens from them, 
they were afraid the fairies would ily away with us. Eveiy fifteen 
minutes of the night tho trap-door of my cell was opened by two 
officers; one of them held a buirs-cye lantern towards my head, 
and if he did net see my face he kept calling me until I put in an 
appearance. Then there were two soldiers outside my cell window 
who kept calling " all right " to each other every half hoiu% 

This continued night after night. For ten nights I was here 
I never got an hour's sleep. I read of some Eastern tyrants 
that tortured their prisoners by preventing them from sleeping, 
and I experienced that toi-ture imder the government of these 
sanctimonious people who denounce it to tlie world when it is in- 
ilicted by any one but themselves. 

IMy breakfast was gruel and milk; my dinner and supper bread 
and milk; and two days in the week we got meat for dinner. I 
got an hour's exercise in the open air each day, and in this matter 
I was treated exceptionally also. The ordinary' prisoners were ex- 
ercised in companies, but I was exercised alone, save that in the 
ring in which I walked there was a goat tied by a rope to a stake. 
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Two warders and a soldier kept guard, and the goat seeing 
I was so lonely seemed to take compassion on me ; for as I 
approached the part of the circle where ho was tethered he would 
run towards me and butt gently with his head as if he desired 
to make my acquaintance. Sometimes I had to catch him by the 
horns to put him off my course, for I could not step off a flag 
which was about eighteen inches wide and ran around inside tlie 
iron -railed enclosure. The warders ordered me to go round with- 
out having anything to do with the goat ; they would order the 
goat, too, but the genial little soul seemed to despise them and 
their regulations; he did not care for the rules and would be re- 
fractory by runniDg to meet me, so that they put him out of the 
yard altogether. 

The second day of my residence in Mountjoy my cell-door 
opened, and who came in U an Irish priest. I was only a short 
time out of the world, and yet I well recollect how delighted I was 
to see any one belonging to it, and to see a priest, too; for, perhaps, 
the dormant tradition of my younger days was revived, that it was 
in periods of darkness and difficulty the Irish priest clung to the 
Iiish people, and I felt as if I could forget the past, if the pastor 
could do so, and bo friends for the future. 

He told me his name was Father Cody, and that he was a Kil- 
kenny man. 

Then," said I, "you have the honor of belonging to James 
Stephen's county." 

We had some half an hour's talk, much of which I do not now 
remember. He looked at the oakum I had to pick, and told me I 
need not worry myself with it at first, but do a httle. He 
asked me had I any books, and I said no. Then he told me he 
would get me some, and going out, he brought me in a new Testa- 
ment, a Prayer-Book, and tiie Lives of the Saints, and "Think 
Well of It." I got no secular book, and if I did I could not do 
much with it, as my mind was not sufficiently calmed down for 
study. The priest asked what induced me to take the defiant 
course I did at my trial, and I said I saw myself doomed, and 
thought I might as well have the value of my money out of them 
as be standing in apparent awe, silently looking on at the farce 
of giving me a trial. As he was about to leave he said : 

'' Well, on my word, I*m so disappointed in you." 

" How \a that, Father ?" said I. 

"Why," replied he, "I thought, and we all thought here, that 
you were crazy, or that you were one who had some kind of un- 
governable temper that no reason could control." 

I smiled at the words. He bid me adieu for that day, eaying 
he would call next day again. The door closed, and I found my- 
self in the congenial society of my own thoughts. 

I knew that Pagan O'Leary, and Mr. Luby, and Mr. OTjcsj^, 
and Mr. Haltigan, and Mr. Moore had preceded me to Mountjoy 
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Prison, but I never could get a Biglit of them. For the hour 
during which I was exercised, I strained my eyes in every di- 
rection that I conld give a squint, but I never got a glance at one 
of them. I was biken to chapel on Sunday, but I was put into a box 
which had blinkers at each side of it; I could see only the backs 
of the other prisoners. I believe my companions were placed in 
similar boxes alongside of me. Tlieso compartments are aiTanged 
for very refractory characters, and before wo had time to aa|uiro 
any prison reputation at all wo were ushered into them. 

It was on Chi-istmas Eve, the eleventh day of my conviction, 
that at four o'clock in the morning, the buHn-eye patrol ordered 
mo to get out of bed; ho- threw my clothes in through the trai>- 
door, and told me to dress in a hurry. Ho handed me a piece of 
bread and a pint of milk, and told mo to waste no time in eating 
my breakfast. 

" What is all this about, Governor ?" said I. 

*' Never mind what it; is about^" answered he ; " do what you're 
told and ask no questions." 

"Wliile I was engaged in carrj^ing out that part of the order 
which related to my breakfast, the door was oi^ened and three or 
four j)erson8, dressed in men's clothes, came uito my cell. One of 
them — that was not Dr. ]\I'Donnell, who always spoke very ci^^]ly 
to me — felt my pulse and pronounced mo fit for a journey. Out 
they went without any ceremony, and left me thinking that I was 
going somewhere, but whereto was the puzzle. A few minutes 
after I was ushered into one of the large halls and placed along- 
side of fivo other men. I could not take a good look at them, 
as I was adhering to the orders always to look to my front and 
never turn my head sideways. I thought I would become a splen- 
did piisoner, and get a most excellent character for myself by obe- 
dience to the rules and adherence to the precepts. When I was a 
young man a young girl once flattered mo by saying I had the hap- 
py gift of making myself amiablo in every society in which I mix- 
ed. This was at a time of life when my mind was susceptible of 
impression, and sho made this unprcssion on it — so much so that I 
never go into any company without thuiking that I can make my- 
self veiy agreeable, and never know till I am told afterwards by 
some acquaintance, more candid than she of my early days, how 
ver}' ridiculous I make myself. This feeHng of mine followed me 
into prison, and did not forsake me for years. Not imtil I had 
been worn down to a skeleton, and the old flesh worn oif my bones, 
and the old thoughts worn out of my mind did I come to learn thai 
all the arts of my natiu-e could not make mo agreeable company. 
My jailers could never see in me the gift that the arch little giVl 
flattered into me. All my efforts to bo amiable were of no avaiL 
I found that I had been cheating myself, and I had to diange my 
tactics. But I will come to this by and bye. 

When ranged alongside the other prisoners I took advantage 
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of the oflSccr's eyes being off of mo to open my ear wide and whis- 
per to the man next to me, " where are we going?" He rephed, *' I 
don't know." I knew his whisper. I looked at him, cried out, 
" Luby;" he rephed, " Rossa," and we had a shake hands. The offi- 
cer frowned at us, but I got a httle courage, and I thought it was 
not much harm to look at Mr. O'Leary, and the Pagan, and the 
others, giving them a nod of recognition, though it was with diffi- 
culty I recognized them. The handcuffs came ; Luby was next 
to me ; they were fitted on him first and then I was tied to him. 
His hand was very smaU, and I told the jailer that the irons were 
too small for my hand, but he was in a hurry and could get no 
others, so I had to suffer to feel my wrist boimd in an iron that 
was crushing the bones of it 

The order came lor us to move, and we were conducted into the 
" black van." Six jailers were put in with us. Wo were all locked 
up; the wheels rumbled over the pavements of Dublin; the cavalry 
galloped alongside, and on we went for an hour or more, not 
knowing to what quarter of the world we were bound. The irons 
were tormenting me, and as tlie horses stopped I remarked that it 
was not at all necessary for my safety to bind me so tight. One 
officer said he could do nothing in the matter; lie turned the buUV 
eye of his lantern to look at my hand, and as the light fell on the 
face of another jailer beside me, I saw the tears streaming down liis 
cheeks. I know the man's name, and I know the name of the other 
man whoso sympathy showed itself in his eyes while I was being 
shorn, but it would not do to mention names here; these men may 
be jailers still, and I am not going to injure them. What I wit- 
nessed in them only tended to confirm an opinion I long entertain- 
ed — that a red coat, a green jacket, or a jailer's livery may cover as 
Irish a heart as any in Ireland. If w^o had any kind of a decent 
fight many of these would have wavered in that allegiance which 
the poverty of their pockets alone forced them into, and turn to that 
allegiance which they sucked in with their mother's milk; and I for 
one do not blamo them for not being the first to start into rebellion, 
nor will I have a hard word to say even to those who, in the Eng- 
lish service, were my captors and my prosecutors. They may live, 
they may even die in the enemy's service and doing the enemy 's 
work, but I will give them credit for wishing to serve their countrv, 
or wishing they had a country to serve. That these will not be the 
first to commence hostilities to England I am confident, and I am 
just as certain that the comfortable and well-to-do classes will not 
bo the first either. 

In Ireland the United Irishmen were not considered respectable 
by the " respectables," because^ it was the poor people worked uj» 
the society. It commenced below and worked its way upwards to 
a position of respect; it did not commence above and work down, 
for the snobbery above could not condescend to communicate with 
the masses. Snobbery had something to lose, and said that the 
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*' mob' that were risking their lives had nothin<^ to lose and aimed 
at getting possession of what snobbery possessed. 

The movement was not respectable, said our " respeclable" folk, 
and they never tried to make it so by coming into it themselves. 

The same thing had been said in Amciica of the Fenian 
movement, and the " respectable" Insh patriots there never set 
to work themselves to establish what, according to their views, 
would be a respectable movement. They can complain and cavil 
very well at what they dislike, and make their disliking an excuse 
for their inaction, but they never do anything else It is useless to 
be wasting words upon such folk; their existence does not commence 
in our day or in our nation; they have existed in all times and 
amongst all peoples, and we will have to do our work without them; 
nay, against them, for they will permit nothing to be done or own 
notliing is good that is not done by themselves. 

'When I speak of the poor people having to fight the battles of 
every country, I am not to be understood as saying that wo luul 
none to fight the battle for Irish independence bnt those **who had 
nothing to lose." The snobs, the shoneens in Ireland who could be 
so grand as to drive a one-horse gig, though they could hardly 
afford to pay for the cats the staggeen of a horse would eat, would 
sneer at the independent farmer or mechanic — though he could buy 
liim out of house and home, his atagrjeen and his. gig into the bar- 
train, and quadruple his brains, too — working for the cause of Ire- 
land. The misfortune is, here and there, that fallen fortunes are not 
respectable; and, though we can afford to talk and sing of the mar-" 
tirtl deeds o f Fion MacCumhail and the chivalrous glories of Brian 
the Brave, we cannot afford to do anything practical in emulation 
(•fthcm: that would entail labor, and, perhaps a little sacrifice, 
and we need not undergo this while we can purchase the name of 
patriot and make profit by it in a clieaper manner. 

This morning of my removal from Ireland, when I was taken 
out of the " black van," I looked around me to see where I was, and 
I foun<l myself on the pier of Old Dunleary. The steamer was be- 
fore me, ready to sail for England, and between me and the steamer 
were two rows of soldiers, between whom I and my companions 
wended our way to the shij). It was a dark December morning, 
and the appearance the redcoats presented through the mist told 
us it was considered an occasion of the greatest importance. Arrived 
at the boat, I had the honor to l>e helped on board by the Dublin 
detectives who had arrested us. They were there to sec us off, and to 
n'c whatever else would be interesting to them in the prosecution of 
liioir labors for "maintenance of law and order." 

The ship sailed. The day was breaking as we were parting 
Irom that land whose soil we were to tread no more, unless against 
:1k* will and power of those whose rule has been a curso to it for 
jfuluries. I had my feelings on the occasion, but I kept them iu 
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my breast, where I always — well, nearly always — keep them, when 
I (.nil do no good by keeping them elsewhere. 

I was about an hour at sea when I thought it was time for me 
lo make a little noise about those irons that were crushing my hand. 

My wrist was quite swollen. I showed it to the jailers and I 
asked if I could not liave some relief now that we were safe out of 
Ireland. The Deputy-Governor of Millbauk Prison came, with six 
of his jailers, to the Insh shore to take charge of us, and Tasked if 
I could not see the officer in command, in order that now, as wc 
were coing to a free country, I might be supplied with freer irons. 

Whenever I felt sore or sad about my treatment in the hands of 
those people I always made it a point never to make my sorrows 
known; and as well as I could I laughed and joked away many 
things that were galling to me, and that were meant to be so. 
This annoyed my masters more than anything else, and my own 
friends could not understand how it was becoming in me to be ffay 
under such very serious and solemn circumstances; and to this dis 
position of mine I believe I owe the fact of my wife not being a 
widow to-day, for liad I given way to passion on every indignity 
being heaped upon me, I would have burned myself up long ago. 
On the occasion of my asking for *' freer irons as we were going to a 
I'ree country," I was reminded by one of my companions that it was 
a most unsuitable time for a display of wit. This put a damper 
u[)on me. I don't know that it wasn't it made me sea-sick, for I be- 
gan discharging my stomach immediately; indeed it may have 
]mt some grave manhood in mo also, for 1 demanded that I should 
see the superior officer immediately, or I would try and get some- 
thing to break the irons. Captain Wallack came, examined my 
hand, said the handcuffs were a little tight, had me untied and 
chained to JVIichael Moore, and having released Pagan OXeary 
from ]Mr. Moore, he had him tied to my partner, Mr. Luby. 

I cannot land on the shores of England for a few hours, and as 
I have spoken of my companions here, I may occupy the rest of the 
voyage in speaking a little more of them. 

I havo siDoken of the name of OXeary twice, and it is necessary 
to bo understood that I speak of two distinct characters 
that have sometimes been confounded one with the other. 
Pagan 0*Leary is not John O'Leary, nor is John OXeary the 
Pagan. It would not bo easy to find two men more difierent from 
each other, or any man more ready than either, each in his own 
way, to risk life in an honest, earnest endeavor for Irish independ- 
ence. John O'Leary was editor of the Irish People, The two other 
wiiters of it were Charles J. Kickham and Thomas Clarke Luby. 
Tluiy were thi-ee men whose acquaintance, whose friendship, and 
whoso esteem any man may feel proud to have, and I would feel 
proud to bo worthy of. If I would say that at the time I was work- 
ing with them I loved Kickham, admired Luby and reverenced 
O'Leary, I would bo saj-ing what I thought of them, and thinking 
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this is all the clue that I can give my readers liore as to the charac- 
ters of the men. My pen is too poor to do them justice; they still 
lire, and I hoi^e will live to do something worthy of their ambition 
to serve their countrj'. 

The Pagan is a soldier, and I do not know that ho aspires to bo 
anything else. But he has aleo a capacity for other work, if wo 
may judge from his labors in Ireland. He had gone from America 
to Ii'eland three times to fight, and three times he had not got the 
chance of firing a shot. He was arrested at Athlono in November, 
'04, and charged with attempting to swear Enghsh soldiers into 
Irish revolutionists. It was urged at his trial that he had been 
traveling through Ireland and corrui^ting the army, and he was 
sentenced to seven years' penal servitude. He had a wonderful in- 
fluence over these soldiers, and if his work and that of others who 
worked in the same department had been vigorously utilized in *G5 
we might have a different stoiy to tell to-day. 

The Pagan did not cease his work in prison ; ho made friends 
there too ; and some of them iDroposcd to Edward Duffy and my- 
self to efiect his escape before conviction. "We commimicated the 
l)roposal to " The Captain," and he decided that it would bring 
the strength of our organization too much under the notice of the 
Government, and that it was better policy to leave one man to suffer 
than to make an alarm and give the Government groimds for adopt- 
ing repressive measures which would interfere with the steps we 
were taking to reUeve the national sufiering. 

The Pagan was in Llountjoy Prison before my arrest, and I at- 
tempted to get at seeing him, but was not able to succeed. One day 
I found myself in i)ossession of a ticket giving permission to visit 
t]ie place of his confinement, and proceeded there with my plans 
arranged to try and get a word or a whisj^er with him by hook or 
by crook. I found myself and Cornehus Dv^-yer Kane and a few 
others inside the prison walls, and a few officers detailed to show 
us round. We went to look at the chapel, and, as it was there I 
had meditated to sound my puq^ose, I asked the guide about the 
several rehgious denominations, and told a tale of an institution I 
knew that gave protection to a man once who would not belong to 
any religion unless there was a Pagan temple in the place. 

"Oh," said he, "we have just such another case here." 

" Here in DubHn !" said I, in amazement. 

" Here in this very prison," replied he. 

And then he proceeded to tell me about the Pagan's refusal to 
belong to any religious denomination; but when they kept punish- 
ing hun for the offence he at length consented to attend the Boman 
Catholic place of worship. 

" Is he out of liis mind ?" 

" Well, I don't know, for I have not much communication with 
him ; but I suppose he is." 
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" And do you allow him to associate with the other prisoners?" 
" Oh, no; he is in a separate cell by himself. I wilf show it to 
you by and by when we are passing." 

'^ By Jove, I should like to have a peep at such an odd character." 
On we went. I had my mind fixed on that cell where the Pagan 
was confined, and one of my hands was playing with a few silver 
crowns I had in my pocket, when a prison bell rang, and the Gov- 
ernor sent word to us that as some of the prisoners were about to 
go to prayers he was obliged to ask us out ; but if we came at a 
more propitious hour he would be very happy to afford us longer 
time for observation. We left without havmg attained our object, 
and I did not enter Moxmtjoy Prison again till I entered it a convict. 
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DliE.\MS OF HAPriNESS. 

The teleprmpli must have carrietl the news that wo were bonnd 
fi^r " the laud of the brave and the free,'* for, as the ship approached 
Holyhead, the pier was crowded with spectatoi*s. The company of 
soUliers, who accompanied lis from Ii*eland, were di-awn up on the 
quay, and we ran the gauntlet between them to the railroad carriage 
that was in waiting for us. After a few hours we arrived at Chester. 
One of our keejiers wjis called out by the officer in command, and 
coming back, ho brought a meat-pie and divided it between us. 
Mv two hands were bound to those at each side of me; thev would 
not unbind me while I was eating, and whenever I put my hand to 
my mouth the hand of some one of my companions had to accom- 
pany it. Not alone for eating they would not loose my hands, but 
thev would not looser them for anvthinj? else. It is some hundreds 
of miles from Holyhead to Loudon. Our journey took fi*om four 
oVloek in the morning to eight o'clock in the evening. One might 
think that once wo were in England oiu* masters would have no 
scare about our safe-keeping: but no, the scare never left them, and 
they never left us to the ordinary vigil:uice to which other convicts 
were left» though they were continually telling us that there was no 
dilVoivnee between us aud them. These i^^ople preach very much 
to others alK»ut juvpriety and decency of behaviour, wliile they out- 
rage even* principle of both in their treatment of those whom they 
liold as their enemies. AYhen we went to the closet on board the 
s:e:i!::boat. the sentinel kept opening the clcset-door every half- 
:iii:*.uTe lest we should attempt an esccape through the pipes or 
tlirough the port -hole, and they would not for any consideration 
allow us oiV the niilroad car while we were on the journey from 
Holyhead to London. 

it w::s Christmas eve. and at ever}- station we could see the filled 
hampers tb-^t wtio being taken to tluir hoiao> by the meiiy people 
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of " mern* England," who were going to have a happy Christmas. 
How coukl it be helped if we had sad thoughts at the reflection 
that those near and dear to us were to have a poor time of it 
Some very nicely regulated minds can derive pleasure under any 
cu'cumstances from seeing people happy, but I confess that on this 
occasion my equanimity was not much improved by witnessing the 
gaiety of a Christmas time that I could but very poorly enjoy. 
How often in prison did I feel inclined to bear testimony to that 
truth the poet sings — 

** That ason'ows' crown of sorrow is remembering happier tilings." 

I have no doubt that, as another poet sings, the memories of 
the })leasant jpast are always pleasant when you ai'e in a position to 
repeat the enjo}Tnent, but locked up in prison, and debarred from 
all the world's enjoyment, the recollection of the jolly times I had 
spent in the past did not come to mo with* any so(ithings for the 
gloomy present. 

Our train amved at Eus ton-square Station, London, about 8 
o'clock in the evening, and there was a little army of jailers and 
poHcemen waiting for us on the platform. Tliey had with them 
two of those vans which are kept for transferring criminals from 
the courts to the prisons, and into these we were ushered. So close a 
place of confinement I was never in. The compartments were 
about two feet sqiiare, and I was locked up in one of these after 
having been unbound from the others and getting a whole pair of 
handcuffs to my sell The horses galloped through the streets of 
London, and I got no glimpse of light again till I was taken out of 
my coop when inside the gates of PentonviUe prison. As I was as- 
cending the steps to the front door of my future residence one of 
the jailers that was in waiting to receive mo-caught hold of me by 
the shoulder, and, as he clutched me, said, *' Get up, Paddy." Talk 
as you may of bearing imprisonment properly, and with that sub- 
mission which becomes a man, you cannot talk my blood into cool- 
ness or good behavior under certain i^rovocations; it will get hot 
and rush to the head, as it did when the fellow addressed me witli 
his "Get up, Paddy.*' My first impulse was to stop his tongue 
with a blow, and my being a convict, or my being in prison, or my 
being in the midst of my enemies, would not have prevented his 
getting it, if I were not manacled. 

The governor of the prison took a look at us as we stood in one 
of the large halls, and having examined tlie papers that were 
brought with us, gave us over to the petty officers to 1)0 put througli 
and located. We were ordered to strip as we stood in line, and I 
threw oflf my shoes, my jacket, trousers and vest. Thinking this 
much was enough, I stopped, and one of the surveyors cried out, 
" AMiy don't you strip ?" I asked him had I not taken off as much 
as was necessary, and he said, " No, take off those stockindgs an 
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that shirt/' and in a short tiuio the six of us stood naked on the 
Hags. 

There we were in a row, quite naked before the gaze of these 
oiHcials, and then commenced that examination of us which cannot 
well be described, but which left an impression on our minds never 
to be effaced. These Eughsh peox)le speak of their sense of 
decency — nay, they have laws in the interest of morality that punish 
wanton exposure of the person, but such gross rufiianism tja at- 
tended our entrance into a residence in the civilized city of London 
is something that should be x^ut an end to, even in a convict prison. 

I had been blessing my stai-s on account of the removal froai 
Ireland to England, for now I thought that the fears of our masters 
were removed, I could have rest and Hberty to write to my family. 
I gave the Enghsh credit for their magnanimity and for their desii*e 
to treat us decently when their scare was over, but "if I live to bo a« 
old as Methuselah" they'll never have such credit from me again. 
Tlie first practical experience I had in England of their dai'k 
tlcsigns regarding us was in the di*essing of us. They took our 
Irish clothes away when they had stripped us, and opposite to 
wliere we stood were six httle parcels, placed each about three feet 
apart from its neighbors, which turned out to be our six suits of 
clothes. Number one in the line of prisoners took number one of 
tlio parcels, number two two, and so on until we were all sup- 
phed. The first tiling I looked for were the flannels, but I 
looked for them in vain. I asked where was the inside clothing, 
and was told there was none. I remarked that I had got 
flannels in Ireland, that I had just taken them off, and I asked 
that if new ones were not given to me I may bo supplied 
with the old ones, but jill to no use. Our reception had been pre- 
pared for us, and the doctor of the prison had decided that we 
were to have no flannels at reception. Tliis was tlie most cruel 
treatment, for it was mid-winter and the snow -was covering the 
gi'ound. To give any idea by words of the cold I experienced, is 
what I could not do, and when hunger came with cold it is surpris- 
ing that so many of us lived the time through. 

When the six of us were dressed we were led to our cells, 
and no two of us were placed ui the stmie ward of the prison. I 
asked the warder, who had charge of me if I could not have a 
warm drink of some kind, as I felt fatigued, and cold and thirsty. 
He said he wotdd get me my supper in a few minutes, and that is 
all he could do. He lit the gas, and, putting the k^y in the door 
before he shut me in, said he would be back in a few minutes. The 
Jew minutes passed, and back ho came with a piece of bread anil 
pioco of cheese. "Oflicer," I snid, "where is the warm drink?' 
• Wana di'ink !" exclaimed he, as if in surprise at my presumption, 
" there is your warm drink," pointing to a water tap tiiat was fixed 
over the water closet which the cell contained, " there is your pint 
and you have everything in your cell that is necessary for you. I 
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am going to leave you now for half-an-hour while you are eating 
your supper, at the end of that time I will be back, and let you 
bavo your body-clothes made up in a bundle to put outside the 
door as well as every moveable article of furniture you have in 
your cell, for there is nothing to be left with you during the night 
that can be taken away from you." " All right, governor," said I, 
*' I'll try to do the best I can for yotu" Ho turned his big key upon 
Die, and I turned my attention to my supper and my bed. I took 
the tin vessel and turned the tap and drank a pint of cold water. 
I ^ed again and finished a second pini The bread and cheese 
remained untouched for want of appetite, and then I proceeded to 
make my bed. That consisted of a board seven feet by three, with 
a foV other boards about eight inches high nailed on the head by 
way of a pillow; a mattress about half an inch thick, not quite so 
hai'd as the board, two sheets, a blanket and a rug. I made my 
bed, and it was making a hard bed for myself, but I suppose I had 
been at that a long time. I took off my body-clothes and folded 
them up nicely, according to instructions, so as to have them ready 
to put outside the door when the officer came. The table, the pint, 
the timber plate, the timber spoon, the timber salt cellar, the towel, 
the soap, the stool, and the Bible were the only moveable articles 
in my cell, and these I had arranged in proper order to put out- 
side the door when the orders came. I always liked to get the 
character of being a good boy. I am terribly weak in desiring that 
every one that I have anything to do with shoidd have a good 
opinion of me, and be thoroughly pleased with me, and on this oc- 
casion I had worked so diligently to make a good impression upon 
my keeper that I was a quarter of an hour standing undressed in 
my bedroom before the door was unlocked. I put out my furni- 
ture article after article, and every article I put out was counted 
and noted by the guardians. The name of one of them was Web- 
ber, and some way or other getting a civil word from liim I com- 
menced talking to him about an Englishman named Webber whom 
I knew at Skibbereen. He spoke rather civilly, and I thought if 
he was to be my keeper I could get along pretty well with him, but 
ho was not left long in charge of me. My Hght was put out, my 
door was locked. I lay on my bed, and tried to warm myself by 
wrapping the clothes tightly aroimd me, but all to no purpose. I 
could do nothing better than shiver the whole night through. Six 
o'clock in the morning came, my door was opened, I got a lamp to 
light my gas, took my clothes and my furniture, and commenced 
the day's work. But except dressing and eating there was no work 
to be done this day, for it was Sunday. I got my breakfast, which 
consisted of a pint of cocoa and efght ounces of bread; the drink I 
swallowed greedily, but I could not touch the food. Dinner hour 
came at twelve o'clock. I got eight ounces of bread and four 
ounces of cheese, but my stomach refused to receive either of 
mem. Supper followed at five — this came in the shape of six 
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ounces of bread and a pint of porridgo, and that was our Snndaj 
course at Pentonville while we remained there. At half-past 6eveu 
o'clock the bell rang to prepare for bed, the previous night's oi:)or- 
ation had to be gone through — my little room was gutted of its 
contents, my body clothes were laid outsido, and I was left nothing 
but that comfortless bed and board. To sleej) here was neai'ly as 
impossible as in Dublin. It is true I was wettry and wanted sleep, 
but the intense cold I felt kept me shivering and shaking. How- 
ever, if the cold was bad when first you went to bed and tried to 
go to sleep, it was far worse when, after a few hours of uneasy 
slumber, vou awoke still shivering and shakin<7 "with tlie terrible 
prospect of shivering and shaking for several hours before the time 
to get up and get back your clotlies. In the way of mere physical 
discomfort I do not know that I ever experienced anything worse 
than these earlv moniiiig hours in Penton-viUe. 

Doubtless, what I went through afterwards teas far worse as re- 
gards bodily jmin; but then I had become as it were wedded to 
suficring. But I must let the future speak for itself. What Ilmve 
iiere to speak of is the horrible sensation of cold in the morning 
in tliv»se cheerless PentonviUe cells. It was not so much the inten- 
sity of the cold, for probably the cold was not so intense, as the 
a])ominable feeling of always awaking cold, and the hopeless and 
liolpless feeling that there was no prospect of going to sleep again, 
and no possible way of getting warm till the beU rang and you 
were allowed to get up and put on your clothes. The remembrance 
of these physicnl suflbrings is, as a general rule, excessively fugi- 
tive and short-lived — vou are hun^nr, thii'stv, hot or cold, and vou 
foel sharply and forget quickly; but I do not think I shall ever for- 
got those PentonviUo mornings. Few people would find the occu- 
pation of blackening a floor a very- pleasant one; but I can assure 
my readers that I felt ven* positive pleasure in scrubbing my cell 
until I broupfht back the wannth to my benumbed bodv, and the 
power of active thinkmg to my half toi-pid brain. 

To brighten this black floor required vigorous exertion with th.e 
two brushes that were supplied to each of us, and though I went to 
llie wurk with a will, for the purpose of brin^xing the blood into cir- 
culation, when the job was done an exhaustion ensueil, for which a 
healthy man would be laughed at if he was working in company ; 
but my readei-s must always bear in mind that English prison dis- 
cipline would not allow us more food or clothes than was barely 
necessary to sustain life, and when l^vtx^ not able to eat this food 
during tlie first days of my residence in London, matters went 
j)retty hard with me. 

Some morning?, hard as I worked at the floor — which was made 
from a com])osition of some black stuff — and willing as I was to 
work for my own purpose, I could not ])lease my warder. He kept 
continually telling me that I should put more elbow grease on it. 
When he spurred me I took the spur and brushed the harder. 
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Seeing, I suppose, that I was a rather tractable individual, 
and willing to do my best, he one morning put liis hand in his 
])oeket, and pulling out a piece of something like shoemaker's licel 
ball, said, "Here, rub this to the floor, and brush it well off after- 
wards, and you will have less trouble in bringing on the polish. 
I am not allowed to give this to the prisoners, and you will take 
good care not to use too much of it at a time." I thanked him, and 
showed by the life I put into the scrubbing-brush as ho stood look- 
ing at me that I appreciated his kindness. 

The second day I spent at Penton?ille was Christmas Day. My 
Christmas breakfast was eight ounces of bread and three-quarters of 
pint of cocoa. MyChristmas dinner was four ounces of meat, n ve ounces 
of bread, and one pound of potatoes; and my supper seven ounces of 
bread and a pint of porridge. The dinner was given to me in a tin 
having two compartments, in one of which was the meat and in 
the other the potatoes. The ponidgo and the cocoa were measured 
into my own pint, which, with everything else I used, was to be 
brightened up after each meal. I was allowed a knife, a plate, and 
a spoon. The knife was a bit of tin about four inches long and an 
inch and a-half wide. The spoon was a timber one, substantial 
enough by its thickness to fill my mouth, and the plate was timber 
also. 1 had a comb and a brush about two inches long and one in 
width; but as I never saw the like of this brush before, and did not 
know whether it was intended for a hair brush or a nail brush, I 
seldom or ever used it. I had two leather knee caps to wear when 
I was polishing the floor, and these, with my stool and table, con- 
stituted my household funiiture. 

Iq one corner of the cell was a kind of open cupboard fixed in 
the walls, on which my bed-clothes were to be placed, nicely folded 
to a regulated height and breadth. My towel was also to bo folded 
np in a particular manner with my bit of soap in the middle of it, 
and open to the view of the " principal," who came in every morning 
to see if everything was in order. It took me an hour to fold 
these things, and if they were not folded so as to please the 
ofticer, he pulled them off the shelf and threw them about the 
floor, ordenng me to go at them again. A man does not like to 
have any of his handiwork treated with contempt, and when I 
thoufi^ht I had my cell made up in the nicest manner ])ossible, it 
testeS my patience to sec this gentleman come and toss everything 
upside down. Indeed, I believe ho did it for the very jmrposc of 
testing it, and I made up my mind that that was to be proof 
against every irritation. 

My gas burner had a little brass tip, and this was to bo kept 
brightly burnished. The water-pipe, turned oije way, flowed into 
my washing basin, which Avasalso of brass, and turned another way 
it flowed into a close stool which was fixed in my narrow and 
badly-ventilated apartment; all the brasses connected Avith closet, 
and tap and washing apparatus had to bo kept shining bright : the 
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lirriVK.T oover of :he clo^-.' ?:or.'., ilie ta\i:e. the siool, the plate aD«l the 
i^oori ha-i to hi: kt.-\ti nearly wLiieas snow. 

Chri-:ma'5 *lay pa-^t-l rather heavily on my hands. It was one 
of th'f-t' dark L'^rjilon i-j^'crv 'lav< au'l mv window beinij made of 
thick w:iiii-trRn> parent gla>*, wi/ich sunlight will not penetrate, and 
that v.'iil It-t in a* litti*- d-iyliynt as pos&ibie, it may be imac^iued 
tiiat I iia-l a /.oomy ihr.f: of ir. 

At ni.'ht my ri»»> an-l my hijis felt the proximity of the hard 
hoarJ, »•> nrn.li •"> that after a time the ski:i on those parts of mv 
IjO'Iy on w:;i' ii I wa-* iiccusiomed to lie l.»vcanie ^juite rougb, and 
I f'/ml thai ill the kin«l - 'f sleep I got I iearr.ed to roll mechanically 
ii-om ?i«leto ?i'k- evtrv iiit'cn minutes or so without wakincr. I 
have Ti'-t thoroucrhlv pit ri'l of the hahil y* t. I have read of a saint 
wh'». whon lie wa^* m the lloh, was r.l.iijje»l to lie upon iron spikes, 
aii'l T'O a"c:i.-tomf-d d:«.l lie become to lvin.ro:i such a beJ. that when 
Le was relieved from lh<.' neoe>sitv of doiUir so he eouM not sk"fi> 
upon a i-ofier one, and went back to his iron couch for repose. It 
i?» here that I lind my.sell htckincr the virtues that go to make a saint. 
I never si;^h after the rhtrr fc'/-/ //a.V <)f my proc rust can bed, nor 
w«^';ld I ever care to go ba-i-k to it. Yet it lias not such terrors for 
rneii'* that I would not ran the risk of embracing it again with a 
fair chanco of success in the attainment of the object of my ambi- 
ti'^m — a cliance that will come with better auspices wIkmi better 
rjiirits C'^nie, or broaier or better views come mto the minds of 
those who ijrofess to be workintr to brini? it about, and then it is nvt 
the Ix-d of an English pnson I would risk, but that of a ])rison from 
which there is no earthly release. 

Tut.'sday morning, the 2Gtli December, 'Co, dawned upon me ; 
the bell rang to get out of bed at six o'clock, the little trap door 
was opened, and a little lamj) was handed to me to light my gas 
with, and my breakfast followed. There was an air of business, or 
a noise of business in the whole concern just now, that I did not 
notice either of the preceding two days. It was the iirst working 
day since we came, and tliere was a pretty busy time of it in in- 
BtalHng us in office. At nine o'clock I was conducted from my 
apartment to the centre of the large liaU of the prison. By-and-by 
I saw John O'Leary approach me, undone after one my companions 
appeared from diflferent parts of the prison till tlie six of us stood 
ill line. The deputy-governor, a gentleman named Farquhai'son — 
if etiquette will allow me to call him a gentleman — made his ap- 
]^'jarance with the rules and regulations in his hand. In the bustle 
of preparation to do some important business, Jolm O'Leary whis- 
pered to me "This Ls hell." "Yes," said I, "hell oi>en to sinners;" 
and a liellish-looking place it was, this prison of her Britamiic Ma- 
jesty, with all the spirits that had liberty to pass to and fro, having 
the gloomy, grizzly air of the unfortunate little devils that we are 
told keep watch and wai'd in the dai'k corridors of the piison of his 
Satanic majesty. 
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We wero marched into line, and being called to attention, Far- 
quharson stood opposite, and commenced to read the rules. 
Our caps were off, our hands and feet in. the military position, and 
if one may judge by our motionless behavior, we were as attentive 
as possible. Here, as in Mountjoy, one of the rules declared that 
every prisoner could write a letter on reception, and here, as in 
Mountjoy, this rule was set aside for our benefit, for when I asked 
to WTite, I was told that I could not do so xmtil special instructions 
came in my case. I was beginning to get cured of the notion that 
we were brought to England for the purpose of receiving generous 
treatment, and I began soon to realize that these great peo- 
ple positively brought us to their country for the purpose of 
having us more surely under their thumb, and being better able to 
X)ersecute us without fear of exposure, besides having the pleasiu'e 
of witnessing their victims undergoing their tortures, and fretting 
under the wanton annoyances to which they subjected them. We 
wore to be as ordinary prisoners — ^no difference between us and any 
other convicts — ^yet, tiie ordinary rules were set aside, and special 
instructions received to treat us worse than the thieves and mur- 
derers of England. 

When the rules were read for us, wo were measured and weighed, 
and I heard the officer cry out, " Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa five- 
nine-and-a-half, eleven-eight." The " eleven-eight" told me I had 
lost some twenty pounds of my flesh since I left the world. Back 
to our cells a^ain, every warder taking his own prisoner with him, 
my door was locked, and no sooner locked than opened again with 
the order to strip off everything but my trowsers and shoes. I 
obeyed orders. " Here now," says my guardian, pulling down my 
bed that was nicely folded, tossing it about the floor and keeping 
the rug in his hand, ''take this and put it about you." I did 90. 
He stood at the door and directed his eyes to a particular part of 
the prison; the signal came, and pointing to me with his club to go 
on before him, I advanced. "Forward," "Look to your front," 
"To the left," "Eight," "Look to your front,'* "To the right," 
and thus he d^ve me through the corridors and around the comers 
until he cried "Halt" opposite a cell, which contained a loom and 
an individual dressed in civilian's clothes. In I went, and the indi- 
vidual ordered me to take off the rug. He felt my pube, examined 
my chest, and went at me like a doctor of the establishment, and 
ns I had made up my mind to have a word with that gentlemen when 
I met him, I asked if I might ask him a question, and his reply was 
yes. " Are you the medi^ officer of the estabUshment ?" "Yes." 
And getting this affirmative reply, I said, "Doctor, when I arrived 
at this prison I was stripped of the flannels I had and got none in 
exchange. I asked for some, and was told that you had ordered 
none for us; I feel intense cold, and I make an application to you 
for more clothing.'* 

" I cannot give you any more than you hava" 
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*' Verr TrelL I have discharged my duty to myself in TuiiVing 
the application.*' 

"TiiatwiUdo. 
" Right about face," cried my jailer, at the instant, as if he knew 
that the '^ that 'will do" of the doctor "was the signal that I was 
XX>li8hed off; and in a few minutes I was locked up in my cell 
and dressed mysell By-and-by the door was again opened and the 
order again given to prepare for exercise. I stepped outside the 
door, and as the order was given to open my jacket, to open my waist- 
coat, to take of my shoes, to take off my cap to unbutton my braces, to 
extend my hands, and keep my feet apart, I did each in tun, and 
the warder, as the prison phraseology has it, "rubbed me down" — 
that is, he put his two hands at the back of my neck, and felt the 
collars all around; he shpped his hands inside my unbuttoned 
braces, till his fingers met l^ehind my back, then he manipulated 
every inch of my body, front^ and rear; he seized one arm of mine 
between his hands, and felt it down to the tips of my fingers; he 
did the same to the other; then he laid hold of a leg and searched 
along till he came to the big toe, and after repeating the procees on 
the second leg, he finished by rubbing his palms over my cropped 
skull. " Button up;" "forward;" look to your front," "to the right," 
"to the left," "halt" I stood, and wliile the gate was opening, I 
took a side squint and saw Pagan standing about thirty yards be- 
hind mo; his officer had ordered him to halt, lest he should come too 
near me. I saw by the precautions taken to keep us from getting a 
look at any other prisoner that the orders regarding us here must 
be very stringent, and that they were special and exceptionally 
severe, even in the mamier of giving us the hour's exercise. In 
this prison aU the convicts on first reception are exercised, or rather 
aired, in one largo yard. Here there are tliree circles, one within 
another, the arc of each being a flagging about eighteen 
inches wide. The con\dcts walk on these flags, and in three differ- 
out places between each circle there are raised pathways, on which 
the officers walk, and have a view of the whole ring. The prison- 
ers walk about four paces aj^art, and if one of them is detected 
attempting to pass a whisper or a sign of recognition to another he 
is immediately sent into Ins cell and held under report for punish- 
ment I did not get my hour's airing in this yard; the place I was 
taken to was one specially bmlt and meant for the taming of refrac- 
tory characters, and before they gave us any trial, or even a chance 
to become refractory, they treated us as such. A man's clothes or 
cell furniture are not taken from him at night unless he has at« 
tempted to escape or to break his prison ; a man is not sent into the 
coach-wheel for his airing unless he has been sent back from an- 
other prison to be kej)t in soHtary confinement all hours, in doors as 
well as out of doors, but none of these preliminaries to punish- 
ment seemed to bo required in our case. 

It was taken for granted that wo were bad, and we got the bene- 
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fit of what the worst state of things would allow. To make you 
thoroughly understand what the coach-wheel yard is, you may 
imagine a large wheel, 100 feet in dia^ieter, lying on the ground, it 
has fifty spokes, and on every spoke there is bmlt a wall ten feet 
high. Between eyeiy two of these walls one of us is confined for 
an hour each day. The rim of the wheel is an iron grating, around 
which the Governor walked occasionally and obliged us to give him 
a military salute. Toward the centre of the wheel a door enters or 
opens from every compartment, and within the stock or the hub of 
the wheel is a room in which the officer keeps a watch upon the 
convicts. 

If the victim of the law stoops to pick up a pretty pebble, or 
stops to scratch a word on one of the bricks, he is challenged im- 
mediately, and it is surprising the number of people who risk the 
challenge, if one may judge from the number of scratches on the brick 
wall, which is alive with observations of all kinds. One stone bears the 
record of the conviction of '' Stepeney Joe," and the unmentionable 
offence for which he was convicted ; another tells how the pig was sent 
back to Portland and the piggish crime he committed; a third 
brings the news how " the Prince's gal " after the Prince was "lag- 
ged" went to live with **Crow;" a fourth informs the soUtary public 
that the governor is a brute, and so on to any number and every 
variety oi running commentary upon things in general. 'Twas a 
recreation in soHtude to read the evidence of live beings being 
around, even though you did not see them, it was the dead v/aU 
speaking to you, and though the language had not the chastity of 
death about it, still it brought you more cheer than if there were 
no traces of life to be seen. You came to read "cheer up" — 
" cheer up," so often, or, at least, I came to read it, that I felt my- 
self growing sympathetic towards the writers. During my time in 
prison my masters sought to punish me by putting me in close asso- 
ciation with them, and I as often kicked against it; but let me here 
confess the truth, I would choose their society before the society of 
my own thoughts in dark solitude; and if I often spumed it and 
went back to the loneliness of my cell and the poverty of bread 
and water, I did it more in opposition to the authority that would 
degrade an Irish "rebel" to herd with its criminals than from any 
choice I had for my own company. If you who shudder at the 
thought of contact witii the vilest of human beings test the strength 
of your horror and contamination by two or three years* soUtary 
confinement, you may change a little. The sight of a human face, 
no matter how deformed, and the sound of a human tongue, no mat- 
tor how vile, is a gladsome thing to me, if I am any considerable 
length of time out of reach of either. 

" I like tke Frenchman, his remark was good, 
How Bweet, how passing sweet, is solitude, 
But give me still a friend in my retreat 
Whom I may whisper—* Solitude is sweet. 
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TVlicn the first hour's exercise was over in the refractory prison* 
er'syard, I was ordered to my cell, with every precaution taken that 
I should not see any one else on my way to ii One of the prison 
schoolmasters calls, and says it is necessary to classify mc, iu 
order to give me suitable reading. Ho tells me to read a little 
for him, then he puts me down as No. 3, and he leaves me a book 
about birds' nests. I thought I should be blessed in getting some- 
tliing to feed my mind on, but what he gave me was of little use. 
Class 3 was a class of very moderate attainments, and he thought 
there was no use giving me heavy matter to read. I suppose that, 
in going through the exercise he gave, the cold made me shiver and 
stutter, and made him judge I had learned my primer. I was sup- 
pHed with a set of religious books, consisting of a " Garden of the 
Soul," a "Think WeU on It," a "Poor Man's Catechism," and a 
"New Testament" The schoolmaster also gave me a grammar 
and an arithmetic, which, with the religious books, I could keep al- 
ways with me, and told mo the other book would be changed once 
every fortnight. He left me a slate and pencil, and said I would 
get one hour's schooling every week, and he would call to see what 
X^rogress I was making, but this schooling we did not receive until 
we were about six weeks in the prison. After the schoolmaster was 
gone a most important individual visited me in the shape of a Prison 
Director. He was accompanied to the cell by the Governor and 
three of the warders, and the moment the door turned on its 
hinges, the three sub-officers cried out, one after another, "Atten- 
tion, attention, attention I" I stood to my feet, my cap was on my 
head when the key was turned in the door, and I left it on. I was 
ordered to take it off, and I did. The Governor told me I should 
never wear my cap while in my cell; that I should always keep it 
hanging on the bell-handle, and [that ^t was only given to me to 
be worn out of doors. I said that my head was shaven so dose, and 
my clothing was so light, that I felt intense cold and felt more com- 
fortable with my cap on. The Director said I had as much clothing 
as the regulations allowed — ^that, if more was necessary, the doctor 
would order it for me, but that the discipline of the prison should 
be maintained before every thing else. The big man's name was 
Gambier, and he and I became afterwards very much acquainted 
with each other. 'Twas no social acquaintance, but one in a lino of 
business. It was his duty to order the infliction of punishment, 
and mine to go before him to hear the indictment against me. He 
was a tall, smooth-tongned old gentleman of about seventy, with 
very white hair, a glass eye, and a large red, jolly-looking nose, 
which I could never look at T\dthout thinking of the good old times 
of Irish whisky punch and jolly company. He could order you fifty 
lashes on the bai-o back and twenty-eight days on bread and water, 
in the most pathetic tones of regret that your bad behavior and the 
necessity of maintaining discipline called for it; and you'd th^i^k his 
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glass eye, as well as his unglozed one, was swimming in tears over 
your miseiT. 

Captain Gambler gave orders to put me to tailoring, and told me 
the more obedient I was and the more industrious, the better it 
would be for mysel£ I asked him if I could not write that reception 
letter, which the rule on that card — ^pointing to the regulations on 
the wall — says every prisoner is entitled to write on his arrival. 
He said he had no power to allow me to write, but that, no doubt, 
a time would come when I would be allowed. 

Some fifteen minutes after this party left me, an officer brought 
me needle and thread, a thimble and scissors, and told me to prac- 
tice stitching on a piece of jacket stufiThe laid on the table. ''Sew 
it all round, and when you have one circle of stitches made make 
another circle an inch farther in, and so on until vou have the whole 
piece sewed up. When you have practice enough to enable you to 
stitch pretty well, I will give you a jacket to make; but stop, I 
must cut this thread shorter." " Why, Governor," said I, *' 'tis 
short enough already?'* "That's no matter," said ho, *'I must obey 
my orders,*^ and he cut my skein of housewife thread to about twelve 
inches in length. This was lest I should have thought of manufac- 
turing any of it into a rope for escape. *Twas an annoyance to be 
threading my needle after every few stitches, but 'twas foolish of 
me to get annoyed at trifles of this kind. My time belonged to 
my owners, and if they set me threading needles all day, 1 could 
not grumble ; 'twas not about my work they cared, but about 
worrying me. 

Tuesday's dinner was four ounces of meat, ^vq ounces of bread, 
and a pound of potatoes. My appetite had not come to me yet, 
and I aid not feel at all in gooa humor. I had seven or eight 
small loaves of bread accumulated in my cupboard ; the officer told 
me that was agfunst the regulations, and I should cither eat them or 
have them removed, as the law did not allow more than one day's 
bread to remain in the cell of any prisoner. I told him I could not 
eat it, and on his asking me if I would permit him to take it away, 
I replied; " of course, yes." As he was counting the loaves, I said, 
" where, Governor, is Mr. Webber. I have not seen him since the 
first night ?" Did you know Mr. Webber ?'' he inquired. I answered 
" Xo, but I knew an English namesake of his." " Well," added he, 
you won't see Mr. Webber here for awhile again." From the few 
words that were heard to pass between Webber and me the first 
night it was feared wo knew each other ; he was advising mo to 
keep quiet, to do everything I was told, and that in a short time I 
would get used to the place. I thougjht he spoke kindly and I 
thanked him; but some other officer listening made a story of it, 
and ho was removed. 

The history of one day — Viiam continet una dies — contains the 
history of nearly every day of prison life ; the same cheerless food; 
the same solitary connnement ; the same dreary monotony ; except 
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t^ that if you grew viisconteuted with any of these tJiings you couid 

have a change for the worse in dark cells, bread and water, hand- 
cudfs, or anything that way you desired to choose as a variety ; and 
I grew into' such a state of mind that to get a change, even from bad 
Xo worse, was a kind of relief to me. 

The risinc: at six was the same every day of the week ; the 
breaktast of eight ounces of breavl and three-quarters of a pint of 
cocoa was the same; the polishing of the floor, the making up of the 
l>ed, the searching before getting the hour's airing, with an ad- 
ditional hour every second day; and the same searching when i-c- 
tuniing to your cell; the eternal stitch, stitch, stitch, with the spy 
stealing around in sofl slippers, spying in occasionally to see if ne 
could catch you idle, and report you; the supper of seven ounces of 
bread and one p:ut of porridge at six O'clock; the hoar and a-halfs 
work afterwards till you prepared vour bed and had your furniture 
to put outside the door, and your clothes packed up to put out at 
eight, when the gas was turned off, and you were left to twist and 
turn to ease vour ribs till mominu. 

'Twas all the same in everything, crcept the dinner, and in this 
t:iore wore four changes a week. Two days there was a quarter of 
r. pound of beef; two days a quarter of a pound of mutton. One 
day, Thursday, a dour pudding that would laike the stomach of an 
ostrich to digest. One day, AVednesday, a pint of soup, without 
auv solid meat« and Sundav four ounces of cheese for dinner, with- 
out moat or drink, unless you chose to drink water. 

You were supposed to be at work from breakfast hour in the 
morning until half-past seven in the evening, except that you had 
one hour for dinner; and if von were in a mood for stndvthis left 
yoa nfcy-five minutes to read, for with the. ravenous appetite yon 
were sure to get, if you were not in a dying state, yon could devour 
all t be f C'od you had' in less than five minutes. After the first three 
d.»ys my appetite returned to me, and my craving for food be- 
ca:::e i]itense: it was the greatest imaginable pleasure to me to 
have t-nongh to eat. Many a day and many a night I regrettetl 
having allowed the waidor to take away those six httle loaves of 
bread that aocnmlated in my cell after my arrival; and often did I 
s;iv to mvself what a fool I was. For four vears this feelin? of 
huniTor never left me, and I could eat rats and mice if thev came 
in mv wav, hzr. there wasn't a spare crumb in anv of these cells to 
ind".*e a rat or mouse to visit ii- 

In reading books of banle and adventure when I was a little 
fellow I never cc:;!! realize to mvself that anv condition of exist- 
enoo would m:ike me eai de&i horses and dead cats, such as besieged 
armies were described cs eating, but my prison life did away with 
the boyish ncticn, and Icon:: now wonder at any story of canni- 
b.ilism'wbcu the sionscl: croved food. I tised "to creep on my 
hands and knees frcm c:n.c-r to comer of my cell to see if I coidd 
find the smallest crumb th&; michi have iJ'xJi *>m me when I was 
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eatingf my breakfast or dinner some hours previously. "When I had 
salt iu my cell I ate it for the purpose of assisting me to drink 
water to fill my stomach. It was often a question of deep consid- 
eration for me whether water contained any nutrition, and the fact 
that the people who tried to break my spirit by starving me left an 
unlocked water-tap in my cell made me decide in the negative. 

I do not think I had one hour of calm, easy sleep during these 
years — that is, if it be true that sleep to be calm and refreshing 
must be unaccompanied by dreams. My whole prison Kfe was a 
life of dreams, and the night portion of them was not the pleasant- 
est. Well, some of them were pleasant enough, till the awaking 
brought me the bitter disappointment — a disappointment intensi- 
fied by the knowledge that I had no possible chaiice of realizing iu 
my sober senses the imaginary pleasures which the vision had given 
me. Well do I remember in awakening from these dreams the 
efforts I made to snooze myself back in order that the god of 
sleep might vouchsafe to me a continuance of the dreamy pleasure 
that was escaping from me, and often did I, on fully awakening, 
smile at these endeavors to cheat the devil out of his due, or, in 
other words, to cheat the British Government out of the measure 
of x^iinishment they had exacted from me. 

The platefuls of bread and butter that I ate some nights would 
bo alarming to any physician, were he to see me eat them, and as 
for hams of bacon, there would be no keeping account of them. My 
miud must have received impressions of punch and mulled porter 
somewhere.for I found myself indulging in one or the other occa- 
sionally, till the sound of a bell, or the clanking of keys dashed 
the pewter or the tumbler out of my hand. 

Hunger had one time brought me to view things in such a philo- 
sophical manner, that if when eating my eight ounces of bread I 
found a beetle or a ciarogue cracking between my teeth, instead of 
spitting out in disgust what I was chewing, I would chew away 
with the instinctive knowledge that nature had provided for tho 
carrying away of anything that was foul and the retaining of what 
was nutritious from what I swallowed. So much had the feeling 
of hunger taken possession of me, that, day by day, I found myself 
regrettmg that I did not eat more of the good things of the world 
when I was in society, and my teeth would water at the recollection 
of a leg of lamb or mutton. This is not to be wondered at when it 
is understood that starvation was a part of my punishment, and 
that I had experienced the sobering influences of bread and water 
for a period ot five hundred and sixty days, during the first three or 
four years of my imprisonment, 

I did not pretend to my persecutors that I felt the least incon- 
venience from all they were putting rac through; but I suppose 
they knew very well that I coal J not but feel miserable. 1 heir 
business was to make rac so, and make mo beg for peace or morcy, 
uid my part of tho game was not to give them the satisfaction of 
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letting them see that I cared about their punishment, I had all 
along a secret feeling of defiance that sustained me when they were 
illtreatin^ me. It did not show itself on the sarface, for I was habit- 
uall J polite, except on two or three occasions, that their outrages 
got 'the better of me; then the spirit broke out and pitched them 
and their rules and regulations to the devil I had a leeling that I 
would have to succumD to the ordeal in the long run, and I took a 
resolution I would make my death as dear to them as possible ; that 
they were treating me, and should treat me, in a manner that would 
dis£p*ace them if it were known; and then my efforts were directed 
to make it known, or to leave such evidence on record as would 
have a chance of coming to light at a coroner's inquest. As, in 
making these remarks, I am gomg before my time, I think I had 
better pull myself up, and in another chapter go regularly through 

my course at rentoaville. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



Arrival in Pentonviixe PiIison, London — Stripped— Deprived 
OF Flannels — ^Fixed in my Quarters — Bed and Board, Etc. 

On the Wednesday after my arrival in Pcntonville I was in reg- 
ular working order ; the master tailor who examined my stitching 
thought I aid it very well, and brought me a waistcoat to make. 
The principal officer of the ward brought me a button and told mo 
to sew it on the breast of my jacket just opposite my heart, and 
when this was done he handed me a round little board on which 
was painted the number 26. A leather strap was nailed to it, and 
he told me to attach it to the button and never to take it off. This 
20 was the number of my cell, and it was to be my name in prison. 
I was newly christened, and the name of Rossa was to be heard no 
more. 'Twas 26 here and 26 there and 26 everywhere. The gov- 
ernor of the jail and the deputy-governor visited 26 every day, and 
the number was ordered to stand to attention and stood erect. The 
jailer that accompanied the deputy-governor told 26 several times 
that besides standing to attention he should salute the superior 
officers by raising his hand to his uncovered head : 26 listened 
patiently, but he always seemed to forget the instructions when the 
superior officers came, for when the orders were given to stand to 
attention, he stood with his hands rigidly fixed to his sides. For 
this he was often reprimanded, but they did not inflict any further 
punishment for the dereliction of duty. 

A bell rang at eight o'clock every morning, and I heard the 
whole prison moving, but did not know lor a time what was up. 
I made bold enough to ask an officer what was the matter, and I 
was told it was going to prayers. ** And cannot you take me to 
prayers?" said J. **No," ne answered ; "there is no service in the 
prison for Catholics ; Millbank is the place for that" When the 
Governor came round I begged leave to ask him a question, and he 
gave me permission. ** I understand, Governor," said I, " that the 
prison rules accord religious service to all convicts, and how is it 
that I am kept from chapel ?" " We have no Roman Catholic ser- 
vice here," he answered ; "but I understand the Directors of the 
Prison are taking measures to have a priest visit you." Friday 
came, and I got my dinner of four ounces of mutton with a pint of 
the water in which it was boiled. I asked what was my religious 
registration in the prison, and I was told it was Roman Catholic. 
Then I asked if I could not have a fish dinner or some dinner other 
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than a meat one on Friday, and I was told I could not. " You'li lie 
very glad before long to cat that on a Friday," Baid the officer, 
shutting the door in my face, and it was very true for him. But I 
did not eat it that day, and when he came round for my tins after 
dinner I put the meat and soup outside the door. " Can't you keep 
the meat," said he, "and eat it to-morrow ?" "No," I said; "I 
should eat it to-day if I kept it in my cell ;" and smiling at me be 
shut the door more gently than ho did before. 

Whatever part of the faith of my fathers I had lost, I had up to 
this retained the practice of abstaining from meat on Friday. I 
l>elieve if I had not been put to prison I would have throus^h life 
adhered to this abstinence — ^not, perhaps, so much from religious 
scruples on the matter as from feelings of respect for the memory of 
the father and mother that reared me a Catholic, or for some hal- 
lowed recollections of the Catholic associations of early home and 
its surroundings. This was one link of the chain that I was not 
going to give up, even though Cardinal Cullen had visited me with 
the major excommunication of "bell, book and candle light," but 
though clinging to it, it would, I suppose — if his Eminence ha^ just 
grounds for excommunicating me — be only clinging to a straw. 

I was shaved three times a week by one of the warders. Ths 
ordinary prisoners, as I afterward learned, were allowed to sliave 
themselves, but the razor was never entrusted into my hands while 
I remained in this prison. It was a most unwelcome job to the 
warder, also ; one of them would go through it pretty smoothly, but 
two or three others of them would give me an awful scraping. Occa- 
sionally a convict takes it into his head to release himself from 
prison by cutting his throat ; and so many of them took it into 
their heads lately to cheat the Government in this matter, that the 
authorities had decided to abolish the use of razors altogether, and 
now the prisoner's beard is clipped with a scissors once a month. 

I got a bath once a week. The water was warm, but very dirty. 
The bathing pool was a long trough, over which were erected sheds 
to prevent the prisoners communicating, but there was nothing to 
prevent the water in which the prisoners at each side of me were 
washing themselves from flowing in to me. Our legs could touch 
each other under the sheet iron that kept as apart, and I hardly 
ever took a bath that I hadn't some unfortunate fellow thrusting his 
leg into my compartment for the purpose of picking up, or rather 
of kicking up an acquaintance. 

I chanced one day to get next Charles J. Kickham in one of 
these places ; I saw him as I was passing the door of his crib. I 
entered mine, stripped off with all the haste I could, jumped into the 
trough, and stuck one of my legs as far as I could into his compart- 
ment, poking it about until I touched him. I spoke to liim as in- 
telligibly as I could with my bi^ toe, and he seemed to understand 
me, for ho gave it a shako Lan& ; to do this he must have dived 
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rflown a bit, so I drew back my foot, and, taking another dive, 
tlirust my hand in and caught his ; but he gave me such a squeeze 
as would have made me scream, if my head were not under water, 
or if the fear of calling the officer's attention were not before my eyes. 
The next day I came to bathe I thought it was Kickham that I saw 
ngain in the same place, and I endeavored to renew the acquaint- 
a 11 ce. There was somewhat of a repetition of the previous day's work. 
1 dressed in a hurry, and as the officer had his back turned 1 got out 
and cried, " Ready ;" but before I spoke I had snatched at the hand 
of the other man who was dressing. lie grasped mine affectionate- 
ly, but as our eyes met I saw it was not Kickham I had, but some 
poor fellow that was blind of an eye, and in possession of a most 
pugnacious-looking face. At this period I was getting my hour's air- 
lug in the ring with the ordinary prisoners, and the new acquaint- 
ance never lost sight of me. It amused me often in passing him, to 
notice how amiably he would try to look at me, and what an expres- 
sion of friendship would beam m that solitary eye which his head 
contained. I reciprocated the look as well as I could. I suppose 
he was a thief, but that is no matter — ho was certainly a prisoner 
and a human being, and here we stood upon equal terms. 

I took advantage of one of the Governor's visits to my cell to 
renew my application to be allowed to write, but he had not tlu*. 
authority to permit me. I asked him " could I wiito to the Secre- 
tary of [State," and he said " that was a matter I could bring before 
the Directors." I wished to know how, and was informed that they 
met in the prison once a week, and any prisoner could, on applica- 
tion to the Governor, have his name put down to see them. " Then, 
Governor^" I said, " you'll please take my name," and the Governor 
told me It was out of order to take it on that occasion — that I 
should tell my officer, and my officer would take me before liim 
next day, and he would make the order to have me see the Direct- 
ors, if my business was legitimate. So far so good, I gave my 
name to my officer, my officer took mo to my Governor, my Gov- 
ernor heard my application to write to my Secretary of State, and 
put my name down to see my Directors, and when my Directors 
came I was conducted into their august presence. There were about 
nine of them in the room ; they gazed at me as I entered and took 
my position in front of a large table, in obedience to the order of 
" Stand to attention." 

I swept my eyes around till they rested on Captain Gambler — 
the old gentleman who sat at the one end of the table in the posi- 
tion of Chairman. The officer who conducted me in cried out: 
" Treason-felony convict. Number 26, Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, 
penal servitude for life," and as he ended, the Chairman asked blunt- 
ly: "What do you want?" "To write a letter to my wife." 
" Wo cannot permit you. Do you want anything else ?" " To 
write a letter to Mr, Stansficld, Member of the English Parlia- 
ment" 
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" We cannot permit yoii. Do you iraiit anything else?" 

" To -wrile a letter to tho Secretary of Statf." 

" Granted. l>o you want anytbing else ¥" 

" Can you give mo any information rogarJing the religiotis 
service wliich tho rules say all prisoners miiat attend, for I cau aco 
iiotliing of the kind in this cstaolishment ?" 

We bave made atrangements to have a priest visit you, and ho 
will give you any information tbat is uecessary on the matter. Do 
you want anything else V" 

" Ko, thank you." 

" Number 2(3, right-.ibont face," and right-about I faced and 
marched toward my cell in obedience to orders, 

A few days after, the door of my cell was thrown open and in 
came a priest I was very glad to see him. "'Twas a cure for 
sore eyes to sec nny one or anything that bad not the color of tho 
prison, and as the holy father clo^eil tho door behind him, I felt 
myself growing ,big with joy that I had some one I could speak 
a word to. 

But I was soon chilled by tho cold, icy words of this disclplin- 
arian. My readers may expect that I was not long siieaking to him 
before I asked him something about Ireland, and as soon as I did 
he promptly told mo that I was not to ask hiui anything that did 
not ap[»ertain to his ]>risoD duties. The conversation turned back 
on religion again, and again I offended by asking some irrelevant or 
irreverent question. Father Zanctti stamped on tho ground and 
told mc that his honor waa at stoke, and not to bo trespassing upon 
it. A third time I offended by asl^ing him could ho tell me any- 
thirg ttiat he might have seen in nrint about my wifo and children, 
and a third time ho told me that I must not ask him any questions 
about tho world or anything in it. lie told me ho would bring 
books from his prison, and do everything else for us ho could con- 
sistent with his duty. A fourth time 1 offended by asking him 
if he would convey a remembrance from mo to my fellow-prisonera, 
and he Icfl mc, carrying witli him, no doubt, the opinion that I was 
a very refractory pnsoner. The nest Thursday he visited mc, and 
while my mind was yet wholly troubled about tho world, he would 
have me turn all my thoughts to religion. I told him candidly that 
I could not as yet get my mind to travel in his groove, that it was 
too much impressed with thotroublesof this world to turn suddenly 
toward the next, and that I would ratlier hear something which it 
was in his power to tell mo about Ireland tlian anything ho could 
say to me about hell or Heaven. "Father," said I to him, smilingly, 
" this is my hell, and you refuse to give mo a glim|HO of Ilcaven"" 
He smiled and shook his heaiL I turned the conversation to the 
state of my library, asking him what he could do for me in the way 
of books. He would sec about that and tell his man in Millbank to 
mnke out a list of books from the Catholic library in order that 
they may be forwarded to Pentonville for us; he would try to have 
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each of us get one of them every fortnight, in addition to the one 
wc were getting, and I became quite elated at this, because the 
little book I had was worthless. 

Before he left me this time he made another attempt to turn 
my thoughts to religion, and I told him I was put outside of the 
pale of the Church by some of the priests of the Church, *' How is 
that ?" said he. " Simply that I have been refused the sacraments, 
that I have been turned away from the confessional, for the reason 
that I have pledged myself to assist in freeing Ireland from English 
rule." 

*' Oh, you 'are mistaken, that is not the reason. The reason is 
that you belong to a secret society, whoso leaders are in league 
with Mazzini and the heads of the wicked societies of the Conti- 
nent." 

'^ I think you are mistaken, Father Zanetti ; as far as I know, 
and I think I ought to know something on the matter, the society 
in Ireland was not in conmiunication with any of those people or 
any of those societies you speak of, and if your information as to 
the wickedness of the Continental societies are only as reliable as 
what you say of our society in Ireland, I do not think much of it." 

" Are you a secret society condemned by the Church ?" 

" It is said wo are, but I strongly doubt the justice of the con- 
demnatiop. The Church knows our object, and we have no bond 
of secrecy in the oath. It is purely a military organization, and 
the Church ought not to condemn an Irishman for taking an oath 
to fight for the freedom of his native land ; it does not condemn an 
Irishman who swears to fight for England, and necessarily for the 
enslavement of his country." 

'' But England is an established government, and you would 
not bo justified in opposing it unless there were extreme oppres- 
sion, and that you had the necessary means of success." 

^* There is no question of the oppression, and as to the means of 
success, we were only organizing them with the intention of not 
fighting till wo had them, when some of the clergy set their faces 
against us." 

" Well, we'll have a talk on that some other time, and now let 
me ask you to be prepared to go to your duty the next day I come 
round." 

He was in good humor now, and I said to him — 

'* I don't know about that, Father ; if I were to think, as some 
of my friends and relations think, Td hardly believe you to be a 
priest at all." 

"How is that?" 

" Simply because they consider a priest is one to administer 
comfort and consolation in every situation of life, and if I could 
tell them I asked you a question about my family, and that you 
refused to answer me while able to do so, they wouldn't believe 
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it of a Catholic priest, and would be inclined to tell me that yon 
were not one." 

lie shook his head, as much as to ear, "You're cnte, but yon 
won't get a thing out of me," shook hanas with me. and saying he 
would bring me a book next week, departed* The next week came, 
and with it came his reverence, bringing the book. It was a double- 
columned volume of Lingard's History of England, and I hogged 
it to my bosom on seeing the large amount of reading that was in 
it. I parodied for it the old Irish song in praise of whiskey, where 
the lover of it, embracing the bottle, exclamiis : 

Mo bhean a^ mo leanUi thu. 
Mo mhathair agus m'athair thn,^ 
Mo chota more iss mo rappar thu, 
Iss ni scana may go bra^ leath. 

My darling wife and child are you, 
My mother and my father, too. 
My big great coat and wrapper new, 
And I will never part yoo. 

Father Zanctti told me that he had made arrangements with 
Canon Oakley to say Mass for us every Wednesday and Sunday, 
and, as he himself would come every Thursday to vbit ns, the week 
would be pretty well broken. Should any one notice that I speak 
too often of the priests or of the ministers, let them undergtand that 
they were the only Christians I met in my prison life, and the only 
persons to break its monotony. I could see no other man who had 
not the prison livery on him, and, as for seeing a woman, the Lord 
bless you ! I wa4 for about two years at one time without laying my 
eyes upon the face of an angel, and nearly three years without bear- 
ing the voice of one. 

The day the priest brought me the History of Enghmd, I had a 
long talk with him again on my religious duties. He urged me,' 
now that I was imprisoned for life, that I could do nothing in the 
outside world, and that I may as well give up the oath and oecome 
a good Catholic. 

" And Father," said I, " can I not be a good Catholic unless I 
give up the oath ?" 

" No.*' 

" Then I fear I'll never become a good Catholic." 

" If you were on your dying bed, wouldn't you give it up ?" 

**I would not." 

" And you'd damn your soul for eternity ?" 

*' I don't believe that Qod would damn my soul for that ; if all 
ray other sins were forgiven but that of swearing to fight for the 
liDcrty of my country, I would face my Creator ynih. a light heart." 

** But how can your other sins be forgiven when you will not 
avail of the graces God offers you through His Church and "•" 
ministers ?" 
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" I have only to trust to God entirely, when I find that the sacra- 
ments of the Church have been denied to me for doing that which 
I believe to be the noblest and the most sacred thing a man can do." 

" Well, I am sorry for you ; your heart is better than your head ; 
I will pray for you, and I ask you, as a special request, to pray for 
me." 

I saw immediately that this was for the purpose of getting me 
into a praying mood, and as he pressed me to promise him, I did so. 
He then told me that in these prisons they did not alter the prison 
fare on Friday's for Catholics, out that the church had given them 
permission to eat meat on those days, and that no fasts need bo ob- 
served. I did not tell him, nor did I tell you yet, I believe, that I 
had been a " Friday dog " for the past two weeks. Hunger and re- 
flection in solitary confinement had got the better of my scruples, 
or rather of my pride, in sticking to this practice of the old faith of 
my fathers. The first Friday I put out my meat, the second Fri- 
day I kept it in my cell and ate it on Saturday. I did not think 
there wa» much merit in doing this, and the third Friday I " broke 
the pledge " quite deliberately by eating the four ounces of mutton 
and drinking the pint of mutton water with which it was sur- 
rounded. 

It may be proper that I should call this broth or soup, in ac- 
cordance with discipline, but inasmuch as I am now outside of its 
controlling influence, I use the expression mutton water. It ha«i 
barely the taste of the meat, unless, indeed, you were fortunate 
enough to come in for a chance of getting a pint from " the top of 
the pot,'' and I smile now at thinking of the haste with which I 
would run to my canteen when the door was shut to see what luck I 
had. The bill of fare says that your dinner for Friday is to be one 
pint of soup made from four ounces of mutton ^^ boiled in its own 
liquor," together with this four ounces or what remains of it ; every 
hundred pints of water and every hundred quarters of a pound ()f 
meat to be flavored and seasoned with a few ounces of onions and 
pepper and salt, and this was more savory tome at that time than 
the most spicy dish that could be set before me now at Judc's or 
Delmonico's. 

The meals were given to the ordinary prisoners through a trap- 
door. This was about eight inches square. It was locked outside, 
and when the turnkey opened it he thrust it in and laid the vessel 
thereon. 

If the prisoner was not ready to take it off the moment it was 
laid on, and shut the trap at the same time, he subjected himself to 
a report, and a report is always the forerunner of punishment. In 
giving the meals to me and my fellow-prisoners our doors were al- 
ways opened, and two ofiicers were present. This was lest any one 
officer, approaching us by himself, would rive us information, or lay 
himself open to be corrupted. They nailed up our traps one day, 
and every stroke of the hammer on my door struck mo as being a 
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fasioDor on me. Those great English people would not even trust 
their English jailors with us without making them act as spies upon 
each other, lliat is the very thing that would corrupt an Irish- 
man ; his blood would rise mountain high if it was plamly set be- 
fore him every day that he would not be trusted in the discharge of 
his duty ; but the Englishman bore it throughout with the most 
Christian resignation, and took it all as a matter of course. And 
even amougthe best Irishmen this sensitiveness of theirs works mis- 
chief often. In political organizations say, something is necessary* 
to be done that it is not necessary to tell to more than one or two, 
but, by-and-by, the thing spreads, it comes to the ears of Mike 
FitzgaralJ, and Mike Fitzgerald immediately demands of some 
authority why he wasn't tofd of it as well as Jim O'Brien — was 
not ho as well to be trusted ? — didn't he work as long, and didn't 
he do as much work as any one else? — to say that anything 
should be done now without telling him of it, when others were toli 
And so the grumbling goes on, to the infinite injury of all harmory 
and good order. 

One Sunday morning my door was opened, and my oflScer told 
me to prepare for chajyel. 1 told him I was prepared ior anything, 
and he ordered me to bring niy prayer-book and my stool ** Now, 
forward ; march." And on 1 marched through halls, around cor- 
ners, down stairs, and along dark passages, till I found mysell 
halted opposite a little altar. It was in the basement of the build- 
iucT, where the dark cells ai*e located. 

Two larcje dvkes were dusj aloni? the sides of the dark hall for 
the purpose of laying pipes in them, and the prisoners were sitting, 
each on his own stool, about one yard apart between the two 
mounds of earth that were thrown up. A warder with his club in 
hand stood in the door of each of the dark cells, and if a side squint 
was noticed from one of us, the gentleman who noticed it shook his 
stick at the oftender. 

The priest came out of one of the dark cells that was near the 
altar ; his eyesight was bad, and he had to be led by tho hand by 
his clerk along the boards that crossed the dvke. It was a meet 
chapel — or would be — for Irish rebels of the olden time; tliDsc who 
were hunted for adhering to their religion or to their country when 
tlie cause of religion and the cause of country were one; the cavo in 
the rock ; and the light glittering on the priest's garments and 
brightening the darkness, were here to awaken the traditions that 
our youthful memories had stored. My eyes were fixed on the 
prayer-book, according to discipline, but my mind was fixod else- 
where, and I was rambling through the graveyards tliat grow- 
around the old abbeys of the old land, when the warder punched 
me in the side with his club to make mo aware that I should not 
be kneeling when all the others were standing, and the priest read- 
ing the Gospel * I was the last man that was taken into the cave, 
and when Mass was over I was the first man taken out The officer 
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made a motion with hia club toward the rear. I took up my stool 
and marched away, without having seen the face of one of my 
companions. 

Sunday was to me the gloomiest day of any of the week. On 
otlier days I kept myself occupied, or tried to do so, by counting 
every stitch 1 put along the back of a waistcoat, every stitch I put 
along the front, inside and outside ; every stitch I put around the 
collar, and around the waist ; the button and button-hole stitches 
were counted too, and I figured a sum total of the number of 
stitches I put in every waistcoat made by me. This was the way I 
provided myself with mental exercise, a sort of exercise that was 
very mucli needed — more needed, perhaps, in solitary confinement 
than physical exercise. 

"W hile I was taking my hour's airing one day, some one came 
into my cell and took away one of my library books. I made a 
noise about it, as if it was stolen, and that I wished to get out of 
trouble by reporting it, and was told that it was taken away by 
orders, because the law did not allow a prisoner to have more than 
one library book, and as the priest had given me one a few days ago 
— contrary to regulations — the matter should be corrected by taking 
it away. Here was bad news again, but it was a change in affairs, 
and, I think, every change in prison life, whether for bad or good, 
tends to promote hcaltli — that is, if the change for the woi'se is not 
a very wicked one. I know that for the variety the change af- 
forded in a monotonous existence, I often sacrificed what imprisoned 
))cople would consider a happier state, but as 1 am yet only in the 
first months of a course of five or six years, Iwill keep the particu- 
lars that suggest these thoughts till I grow older in my career. 

That Sunday, when I came from chapel without being able to see 
the faces ot my companions, I grew very gloomy. The book was 
gone, my needle and thimble were gone, and I had no stitches to 
count. The day was a dark, gloomy one, and the cell, which was a 
darkened one, was darker than usual. On some foggy days gas lias 
to be lit in these cells to give the prisoners light enough to work. 
God's sunlight is artificially kept out in order to punish the crim- 
inals, and among these England classed us, and into the criminal 
cells she stuck us. Suicide and lunacy form a very large item in 
the effect of England's treatment of her convicts, and I don't won- 
der at it. I am writing now of a very dark day in prison ; I found 
myself out of all resources, and I had nothing for it but to go on 
verse making. " The poet and madman nearly are allied," and if you 
wish you can believe that I was on the road to distraction when 1 
made such verses as the following. However, don't be too hard on 
me if you see no brilliancy or bright idea in them — remember what 
1 am telling you about the gloom that enveloped me even on the 
sunniest day : 
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I have no life at present, my life is in the past ; 

I have none in the future, if the present is to last ; 

The ** Dead Past '' only, mirrors now the memories of life. 

The fathcrlandi the hope of years, the friend, the child and wife. 

Then am I dead at present ? Tes, dead while buried here- 
Dead to the wife, the child and friend, to all the world holds dear ; 
Dead to myself, for life i^ death to one condemned to dwdl 
His life-long years in exile in a convict prison cell. 

Though dead unto the present, I live in the *' Dead Past,)' 

And thoughts of dead and living things crowd on me thick and fast; 

£*cn when reason is reposing they revel in my brain, 

And I meet the wife, the chud and friend, in fatherland again. 

The goddess on her throne resits — the cherished dreams are fled — 
Were they but phantoms of the past to show the past is dead? 
Past, Present, Fuiure, what to me ! — how little man can s ee 
Am I dead unto the world ? — or the world dead to me ? 

God only knows. I only know that which to man He gives, 
The love of Liberty and Truth— the soul, Uie spirit lives ; 
And though its house of cla^y be bound by Eugland^s iron hand, 
It Ireely flies to wife and child, and friend and fatherland. 

I wrote this pacing my cell in a diagonal lino from one corner 
to the other, liy takins: that course I made my lino of march 
about one pace longer. 1 did not give a right about nor a left- 
aboiit face when 1 wanted to turn round, for I found that 
would put a incgrxm in my head, but I went straight for one of my 
diagonal comers, and when I had reached it I paced right straight 
back again, heels foremost, and when I had a couplet of my beauti- 
ful poem composed I halted to pencil it down on my slate. 

Twice a week the searching officers came into my cell and turned 
everything upside down and inside out, looking for something and 
finding nothing. 1 had to strip to the buff in their presence, and 
when they examined me quite naked they left me to dress up again 
and to arrange my things in the nicest order. 

I managed to keep in my cell two little bits of slate, each about 
an inch square, but it would not be nice to tell where I hid them. 
I kept them for the purpose of communicating with my friends, and 
we held communication in this manner. We were all exercised in 
that yard which I called the coach- wheel, where I could leara, by 
throwing pebbles over the wall into the compartment that was next 
to me, and getting a pebble thrown back in return, that there was 
some one there. I threw a bit of slate with a few words 6crat<2hed 
on it. At the first throw it would contain my name, with the words, 
" Who are you?'*'* and, if he was any one I knew, we kept throwing 
backward and forward while the hour lasted. I watched to see when 
tlie officer's eyes were off me to write a few words, and I suppose 
the same instinct that guided me guided my correspondent. The 
Pagan was the person I fell in with the oftenest, and he was at a 
disadvantage, inasmuch as he could not read well without his speo- 
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tacles. Sometimes ho would take my bit of slate to his cell with 
him, and it might be three or four days or a week before I could 
strike him again and have a reidy. In taking in my tablet and bring- 
ing it out I hid it in my neck-tie, just opposite the apple of the throat. 
This was the only spot that used to escape the fingers of the jailor 
in searching me. If he found my treasure it would be high treason, 
and I do not know to how many days' bread and water it would 
subject me. 

All the prisoners got one hour "at school " every week. During 
this hour the cell door was left open, and the schoolmasters ]>erambu- 
lated the wards, calling in to every cell to see how the scholars were 
progressing, and to loosen any knotty question that might impede 
their Drofjross. This hour's schooling: was not conceded to us until 
we were a month in prison. My door was unlocked and thrown 
wide open, and left open without any one coming into my cell. 
This was an extraordinary occurrence with me. What can it mean, 
thounrlxt I, and not understandina: what it did mean I remained sit- 
ting on my stool stitching away for the dear life. In about a quar- 
ter of an hour a respectable-looking old man camo in asking, 
" Wliy are you not at school ?" 

" At school," said I, starting up and making for the door. 

" Stop, stop," said he, laying hold of mc, "where arc you 
•JToing ?" 

"Going to school," said I. " Whei-e is it ?" 

"This is your school," said he, "you are not to leave your cell. 
Where is your slate ? Are you able to do any figures ?" 

I told him I could do a little, and, laying hold of the slate which 
lay on the little table, he asked, " What figures are these ?" 

" They are the number of stitches I put in the little waistcoat I 
made." 

" Are you obliged to keep an account of them ?" 

" No, but 1 keq) the account for mental exercise." 

Turning the other side of the slate he asked, "What sort of a 
sum is this ?^ 

" That is a sum in interest." 

" Certainly not, this sum U not worked by any rule in interest. 
What £42 7s ia this at the foot ?" 

"That is the amount of interest a hundred pounds will bring in 
one year by Loan Bank interest in Ireland." 

" You must be wrong, no bank interest is so high as that ; how 
do you make it out ?" And saying this ho sat down on my stool, 
and I bent down alonjrside to show him. 

"That first item of one hundred pounds is the banker's, and he 
lends it to a hundred poor struggling people — a pound each. For 
lending the pound, each gives him one shilling, which gives him a 
return of Hyq pounds the first day ; he lends this five pounds again 
and gets five shillings more, which he keeps in his bank till that 
day week. He has now, as you see, one hundred and five pounds 
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at interest, "which is to be paid back to him at a shilling a week 
from each of his debtors. The next pay day he gets one hundred 
and five shillings, wliich, with the five shillings ne has in stock, 
nmkes £5 lOs. ;"he lends five pounds of this and gets five shillings' 
interest, which he adds to tlie ten shiHings and keeps in his bank, af) 
he has not a full pound to lend. lie gets in a hundred and ten 
shillings next week, and ho lends six pounds, keeping eleven shil- 
lings in Lis bank, and so on till at the end of the year he has, as far 
as I can make out, £42 7s. interest on his £100." 

" But do you tell me that kind of work is in operation in Ire- 
land r 

*' Yes, and in very many places, and the poor arc glad to have 
the benefit of it." 

" Well, God help the poor j)eople ;" and suddenly turning the 
conversation as if he did not want to dwell on it, he asked, '• How- 
are you off for books ?" 

'* Very badly. " I get but very poor books from the libra- 
rian ; little things that are not worth reading, and which I can 
read in one day. I am oblisjed to have recouree to such exercises 
as you see on that slate for the purpose of keeping my mind 
engaged." 

*' What class are you in ? Is this your card? Third class?" 

« Yes." 

"Well, ril put you in a better class, and the officer will have lo 
give you better books." 

I thanked him ; we had a few words more, the bell rang, the 
hour for school was up, he bid me good evening, and when the 
librarian came round the next day he looked at my card and gave 
me a better book than he was in the habit of giving me. 

Shortly after this improvement in my condition, the door was 
thrown open another day, and another strange gentleman entered, 
announcing himself as the chaplain of the ])rison, and after asking 
me if I had a wife and children, where they were, how they were 
situated, and how I felt about them, he opened a book and showed 
me a letter lying open in it. 

" Oh, that's my wife's writing, sir." 

" Yes, it is. I have got this letter to give you, and you're to get 
a leaf of paper to write a letter in reply." 

I thanked him as kindly as a happy convict could, and he bade 
me adieu, hoping I'd get along well. 

I have the letter before me now, and, to put a little variety into 
this dull writing of mine, I think I may as well let you read it. 
There is never much novelty in reading private lettcra that are in- 
tended for the public ; but this that I am going to give was never 
intended for the press, and will be a kind of break in what I am go- 
i'.ig through. Besides, I don't care to make this prison life one 
c?ark gloomy chapter of all its ills and annoyances. I mean to go 
through it on paper with the same light heart that I tried to go 
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through it with on the ground. If I painted the devil here as black 
as he is, which I cannot do, because I lack the ability, and if I kept 
ray readers all the time on bread and water, on chains, dark cells 
and solitary confinement, I may in America be making converts to 
th«it apathy which exists amoncj " repectable," well-to-do Irishmen, 
who don't want to sacrifice anything or run any risk for the cause 
of oppressed Ireland. 

But I won't do that; Til make prison life as entertaining and as 
interesting as possible for them, and I'll break the monotony of it 
now by giving my wife's letter. 

The Government brands come first, and they run: "No. 3411 ; 
Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa; A. 2. 27; II. F., Deputy-Governor, 
F. F. P." 

*' 17 Middle Mountjoy street, Wednesday Night. 

'* My Love, my Darling Husband : I could not write to you 
before, my mind was so unsettled by a few disappointments, and it 
would have been too bad to vex you with a desponding letter. 
Indeed, Cariss, my conscience accused me of having indulged pri- 
vately in very unhappy feelings. I wish you could have power to 
look into my heart and give me absolution. Some day you may 
listen to my confession, and pity all the weaknesses I wouldn't own 
to any one else in the world but you. You know I would not give 
my ** confidence " to any friend, and my thoughts are sometimes 
more than I can calmly bear alone. I get credit for bearing up 
well, but I feel myself a hypocrite after. These few days a better 
ppirit than usual is uppermost with me ; I am hopeful again, or I 
should not have taken a pen to write to you. I could not write to 
you any way but truly as I feel. I could not tell you I was happy, 
or even resigned, if I did not believe in being so, and I was not so 
a week ago, though to-day I am. 

" Now, Cariss, about the children. The last, I suppose, I may 
put first, the wee one, tha-i makes me sigh for you at every time 1 
feel its presence. I don't know whether I'm most happy or most 
miserable about it. 'Tis all I have of you, and if things turn out 
badly it will be the only thing I'll care to hold my life for. The 
rest are well. I sent money to Mrs. Healy, as she sent me a mes- 
piige that she had seen or heard nothing of the money Denis O'Don- 
ovan says he sent to a friend for the children's use. Father Lucy 
OP Mulcahy, I don't know which, was saying something about 
adopting one of them. Murty Downing oflfered to take two, I do 
not think well of either offer. I was to see Father Cody to-day, 
and he advised me to leave them as they were for awhile. I'll havi^ 
to do so I'm afraid. It seems the office was not in debt to you 
more than £75. I got £20 of that three weeks ago; could get no 
more since, but 'tis no matter, as I did not decide on any school for 
the boys yet. I have not got your clothes from Kilmainham; the 
Governor has no amiable feelings for you, and puts me to the 
trouble of applying for an order at the opening of the Commission 
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here. Shall I write to Donis O'D. and ask to \chom he sent that 
missing money. 1 think I will. I spent an unhapi)y Christmas at 
Mr. IlopperX in Kingstown, and dined here at my lodgings in 1 7 
^Middle ilonntjoy street on Christmas Day. I thought of you all 
night, and cried myself to hleep and dreandand near morning. Two 
years ago I sat in a circle of father, mother, brothers, sisters and 
iVii'nds, nn<l I did not dream of yon. One year ago I sat with y*^i^ 
and forgot home and family in yonr smiles, and this year I Fat 
alone and lieartwearv, with strange faces in tho placo of those I ha<l 
loved, and wondered what would tho next year bring — more joy 
<u* more sorrow ? I*npa sent mo a present of fowl for New Year'd 
Day, so I gathered my friends to eat them. Mrs. Luby and the 
O'Lcarys, Maria Shaw and Mrs. ]3urke, my brother and otlier gen- 
tlemen came. Tlie evening passed very agreeable to all. PoorMrp. 
Luby looked absent and saa at times, and I looked round the room 
and found no ])lace for eye or lieart to rest on ; but all the rest were 
in great Fpirits. The entertainment cost me a little, but it served a 
good purpose. They will not forget this New Year's Day if we 
meet to celebrate tho next, and God grant we will, my love. 

I was dreaming a few nights ago you liad come out of prii»on, 
and imagination even painted you without that beard I was so fond 
o\\ I dro]»ped a few tears Ppceially for that tlie night you were con- 
victed. Eily is after coming in, and she tells mo Mr. Lawless set 
them right ahout that money due to you. I have lieard other news 
also that pleases me. Good by, my own. I don't know whether 
This letter will reach you or I'd write more. All our friends send 
love to vou. Fondlv as ever, vour wife, 

MOLLTE J.'* 

You have read the letter once, but I read it twice, an<l three 
times, and iour times, and iiad not done reading it when tho celi- 
duor openetl and two olneers entered. One of them held in his 
hand a leaf of ])aper and tho other carried a ])en and ink. '*Hero,'' 
sai«l tho gentleman who had tho paper, •' is material for you to 
write a letter in reply to one you have received, but I am instructed 
to toll you that if you write anything about tho way you are situ- 
ated, about tho work you sre at, or about the prison officere, your 
hnter will Im) suppressed." "Tlicn what am I to write about?"' 
said L " Tliere is the paper for you." said he, laying tho leaf upon 
the table, "and tliero is the pon an<l iuk for you," taking them from 
tho other oflicer and putting tliem alongside of the leaf, "you ninst 
:vi:<>vr the rules and regulations, and it you do not write according 
o I lie instructions you have rcceivecf, you have only to take the 
.»:.sequen(.'es.'' " Ga voarih JJhia vrruing^'* answered I, " what do 
%«'.i sav V" '* What's that ho savs," cried one and the other, as if 
i !i:i<l said something awful. "Oh," said I, "I'm only eaying God 
iitij) u-», as ihere seems to be nobody else to help us around Tiere.*' 
- '\ ouM l»eUer mind the rules and regulations," chimed iu both, walk- 
injr awav and shuttini' the dooL* after them. 
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I wrote my letter and sent it to the Governor for tenoisitEsioru 
III four days after, he sent for mo and told me there VTcro t\70 pSG- 
ptiges in it that should be expunged, or the letter supprosscd. One 
of tliem was that in which 1 asked my wife to try and get mo per- 
mission to write to an English Memoer of Parliament about the 
manner in which I was tried, and the other was that in which I told 
her to write me a reply as soon as she could. I told the Governor 
that he might erase both passages, and he said that would make 
the matter all right. 

We had some conversation on the irrelevancy of asking a reply 
to the lettar. I argued that the rules gave me the right of receiv- 
ing an answer to every letter I wrote ; but ho told me that I should 
take the letter I was after receiving as the answer to the letter I 
was now writing. In this manner I was cheated out of hearing 
more fully from my family, and many of my fellow-prisoners were 
treated similariy, as I learned from them when we met in Portland,* 
the next prison we were sent to. 

I noticed on Sunday, at mass, that we had a larger congregation 
tlian usual. I was located in my usual position, buti found a man 
at each side of me, and others behind me. I gave a squint, and I 
recognized the man at my right to be James O'Connor. I knew 
that the new recruits were from Ireland, and I was itching to know 
who they were. When the priest prayed loud, I pretended to be 
accorapaiiying him, but, instead of uttering prayers to God, I mut- 
tered to James — " Where is Stephens ? Are they going to have a 
fight? How many of ye came? Who are those behind me?" — 
and James kept answering my prayers, till the officer by his side, 
noticing something, laid hold of him by the shoulder and conducted 
him back to the end of the congregation. 

I learned from O'Connor that Stephens remained in Dublin for 
months after he was taken out of Richmond Bridewell ; that a fight 
was expected ; that fourteen or fifteen ot them had come to Penton- 
ville ; that the men behind me were Kickham, Brophy, Mulcahy, 
Kenealy, Roantree, Carey, Brian Dillon, John Lynch, Charley 
O'Connell, John Duggan, Jerry Donovan, of Blarney, " The Galtee 
Boy," and " some others," as he styled others whom he knew I did 
not know personally. He made his syllables as short as possible, 
and he gave me no surnames where he was aware I would recognize 
the names without them. 

Returning to my cell, a prisoner impeded my passage at the foot 
of the stairs which I was to ascend. His jacket, his waistcoat, his 
braces were loosened and his arms extended, as the officer was 
searching him preliminary to his entering the cell, for we used to 
be put through this search going to chapel and coming from chapel 
— in fact every time that we were leaving our cell or entering it. 
Looking at the prisoner I recognized him as Kickham, and had I 
acted on impulse I would have rushed at him and embraced him be- 
fore, the officers could have arrested me. I did not; do so, and when 
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I entered my cell I got sick ; 1 had checked the natural course of my 
feeliugs, they became stagnant somewhere, and I felt mostiinconi' 
fortable untd I found relief by bursting into tears. They floweii, 
and I let them flow for some ten minutes, but they did not come 
until some verses of Kickham'^s came into my head as I was walking 
madly about my cell, and thinking of the unnatural combinations 
that sent such men as he into penal servitude. He, an Irish Catho- 
lic ; yes, as true a one as any priest or bishop that ever denoance<l 
the cause for which he suffered ; ay, as full of faith, as pious and as 
moral too. I should like to have Kickham's mind, I should like to 
have Kickham's faith, for I'd like to have the mind and the faith of 
such a good and gifted man, but I fear I can never have either. His 
verses of the Soggarth Aroon came into my mind on this occasion I 
am speaking of; Irejx^ated them in whispers as I paced my cell; 
they revived memories of olden times ; memories rather of youth- 
ful days. I felt the hard, unnatural state of things that place<l 
some of the Irish priests in antagonism to those who were ready to 
risk all for the purpose of freeing Ireland. I felt that we were 
wronged, bitterly wronged, and, as I was reflecting upon that curse 
which came to divide priests and people in this cause, rage or some 
other passion began to bum me. Tne tears started into my eyes, 
and I let them dow freely for the first time since I entered prison. 
This was a relief to me, and I make no apologies for putting in my . 
book those verses that strike so deep into my soul whenever I read 
or repeat them : 

80GGABTU ABOOX. 

Cold is the cheerless hearth, 

Sf^garth aroon. 
Sickness, andwoe, and death, 

Soggarth aroon, 
Sit by it night and day, 
Tnrning our hearts to clay. 
Till life is scarce left to pray, 

Soggarth aroon. 

Yet still in our cold hearths core, 

Soggarth aroon. 
One spot for evermore, 

Soggarth aroon. 
Warm we've kept for you — 
Warm, and leal, and true — 
For you, and old Ireland, too, 

Soggarth aroon. 

For sickness or famine grim, 

Soggarth aroon. 
This bright spot could never dim, 

Soggarth aroon. 
Despair came with deadly chill, 
Our last fainting hope to kill. 
But the twin love we cherished still, 

Soggarth aroon. 
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Has poor Ireland nothing left, 

Soggarth aroon, 
This last wound her heart has cleft, 

Soggarth aroon ; 
Ah ! well may her salt tears flow, 
To think— ob, my grief and woe I— 
To think 'twas tou struck the blow, 

Soggarth aroon. 

We crouch *neath the tyrant's heel, 

Soggarth aroon, 
We*re mute while his lash we feel, 

Soggarth aroon ; 
And, pining in dull despair. 
His wrongs we, like cowards, bear. 
But traitors we never were, 

Soggarth aroon. 

And " stags'' you would make us now, 

Soggarth aroon, 
Tou'd Binmia on the bondman's brow, 

Soggarth aroon, 
Foul treason's red-burning brand, 
Oh, doomed and woe-stricken land. 
Where honor and truth are banned, 

Soggarth aroon. 

To those dark days we now look back, 

Soggarth aroon. 
When the bloodhound was on your track, 

Soggarth aroon. 
Then we spurned the tyrant's gold. 
The pass then we never sold, 
We are still what we were of old, 

Soggarth aroon. 

Passages in this poem can be better understood when I say that 
some priests were telling the people from the altars to deliver up to 
the police any one they found attempting to enroll men in the 
revolutionary movement. 

When I went to chapel next Sunday I was more fortunate than 
usual in getting a position favorable for observation. I was placed 
under the stairs, the officers behind me could not see my head, and 
when I found the eyes of the others off me I managed to get a look 
at those who were around. I could not for the world make out who 
Denis Dow ling Mulcahy and Hugh Brophy were, though I was in- 
timately acquainted with them in Dublin. The clipping of their 
hair and beard made such a change in their appearance that I never 
recognized them until I got a chance of getting a whisper with 
Hugh, and a chance of getting in the next compartment in the ex- 
ercise yard with John Kenealy one day, when he told me who 
Denis was, by throwing our bits of slate to one another over the 
wall that divided us. 6y-and-bye I found that Mulcahy had been 
trying to convey the latest news to us by scratching upon the walls. 
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that burst the prison gates for some of us ; for the tyrants felt 
they were being degraded brfore the eyes of the world ; but they 
were mean enough to hold others on the miserable and false pretext 
that they were not political offenders. These are the soldiera, and 
the men arrested in England on charges of transmitting arms to 
Ireland and rescuing men in Manchester who were charged with 
promoting revolution in Ireland. 

It was ei^ht or ten days before the Pagan could get a chance of 
throwing me back my letter, and during that time I fell in with John 
Kenealy, Brian Dillon and John Lynch, and had some correspond- 
ence witli them over the wall. When I had all the latest news that 
they had brought from Ireland, the burden of our telegraphs were 
made up of cold and hunger. We felt both intensely, and when 
the doctor visited us, as he did once or twice a week, I thought there 
could be no crueller mockery of my state than his asking me if I 
used to eat all my food. I applied to him a couple of times, when 
he visited me, for flannels and for more food. I did not do this in a 
supplicating tone. I told him that as a political prisoner I had a 
right to a sufficiency of coarse food and clothing, that I asked him 
lor them as a matter of right, and if the authorities would not give 
them that I would apply to have my friends be permitted to supply 
nie. He'd say I had as much food and clothing as the prison regu- 
lations would permit, and nO additional food or clothing from any 
one outside the prison was ever allowed to a prisoner. This was Iiis 
invariable reply, and I invariably told him I made the applica- 
tion not expecting to succeed, but in order that I should have noth- 
ing to upbraid myself with in case my health failed under this pro- 
cess of cold and starvation. 

I awoke from my dreamy sleep one morning about the 1st of 
March and found myself utterly prostrated. For three days I was 
laid up with an attack of dysentery. The doctor ordered mo medi- 
cine, which the medicine man brought me three times a day. Orders 
were issued that I be kept in my cell altogether; that I get no 
airing or exercise, but I would not be allowed to stay in bed or ab- 
stain from work. An ordinary prisoner would, as far as I have 
since learned, be sent to hospital under similar circumstances, but 
there was no hospital for me there or thereafter when seized with 
any illness. The doctor ordered me a flannel waistcoat when he 
saw how I was aftected. Probably he thought my blood was cooled 
enough by this time. I asked him if he would not afford mo draw- 
ers with the waistcoat, and he said he would sec, but a sight of them 
I never saw. 

Another change came to me about this time. One morning 
when I was ordered out lor my exercise, I, instead of being first 
sent to the refractory ])lace, found myself ordered into the large 
yard where all the thieves were tramping around each other in con- 
centric circles. 

Here I found myself in the midst of company, not very select 
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company, indeed, yet behaving themselves pretty decently. It was 
a change, maybe, for the better, and the variety of features and 
forms to look upon made it interesting. I had no society before ; I 
couldn't get a look at the face of a prisoner ; but now I found my- 
self in a new life, and the question was, whether to take it or kick 
against it. I was thinking that if I were to be separated from my 
companions and associated at any time with these very hard charac- 
ters, I would rebel; but here there was no association as yet 
I had to walk ^wq paces distant from my neighbor. I dared not 
Fpcak to him, nor dared he speak to me, and on this occasion I 
thought I might as well take the world as it came. I saw Charles 
Kickliam, and John Lynch, and Brian Dillon, and the Pagan, and 
Michael Moore, and Thomas Du^gan, and others in the same crowd, 
but no two of our men were allowed near each other ; four or five 
thieves were always between them. Wo often had a wink at 
each other in turning the circles at certain places. The 
first circle was about twenty yards in diameter, the second thirty, 
the third forty, and so on. The man in the inner ring made more 
circuits than the man in the ring next to him. So that if we did 
not strike upon each other when we entered the yard at first, we 
were sure to pass each other repeatedly during the hour. The 
warders, on mounds raised between the circles and overlooking the 
men, kept vigilant watch over all, and had their eyes upon us par- 
ticularly. The Pagan was one time noticed giving me a salute by 
rubbing his finger down along his nose. I was noticed doing the 
same, and both of us were told that if we did not keep our hands 
by our sides, wo would be sent in and put under report. 

I saw Kickham pulled up one time for having his hands behind 
his back, with one stuck into the sleeve of the other to protect them 
from the cold. This was forbidden ; one should always walk with 
his hands by his side, and on cold, frosty mornings, you may see 
every man on the field with l.i^ shoulders and his hands shrugged 
up in the effort to make the floeves of his jacket cover tho tips of 
his fingers. Brian Dillon made signs to me one day which put me 
in bad spirits. Whenever I passed I could notice that he pointed 
to the ground, and the information I drew from it was that he was 
sinking into his grave. 

John Lynch set me thinking another day ; he gave me a regular 
))uzzle, by giving a little jerk to his hand, as if he was throwing a 
stone ; and I at length remembered that da y w as the 10th of March, 
that it was the anniversary of the Prince of Wales's marriage, three 
years before, when the people of Cork broke the windows that were 
illuminated, and John was tried for being one of the people. As 
we were passing^ again I returned the jerk, giving a look of intelli- 
gente. He whispered, ** Oh, Rossa, the cold is killing me," and it 
did kill the poor fellow. I missed him from tho ground 
a few days after. Hi sank under the treatment of the assassins 
at Pentonville, or rather under the treatment especially ordered 
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for us by tlie State authorities, he was sent to Woking Hospi- 
tal, and from there, in a few months after, to the prison graveyard. 
God rest his soul ! is all I can say for liim, and I suppose it woijd 
be wrong and useless for me to pray to God to blast that assassin 
regime which crushed it out so soon. I don't pray much, but if I 
believed in its efficacy in this latter direction, I would pray noon 
and night and morning. God will not send down fire from heaven 
to do for us what He ordains man shall do for himself, but which, 
in the abasement of the noble soul He has given us, wo are too 
cowardly to do. Indeed, some of us arc blasphemously base enough 
to find excuses for not doing our duty by mdirectly charging the 
author of our being with being the author of our degradation. " It 
is God's will." It is from Him comes all temj>oral authority; it is 
He has established British rule in Ireland, an.i given us CromwelK 
I simply say I don't believe one word of it. I can't believe it. 
Neither can I believe that it is His hand is scattering us over tho 
world. What have our ancestors done that should entail upon us 
the curse of the Jews? What has the Island of Saints done that 
its children should be the outcasts of society, the pariahs of the 
world, the servants of tho servants of men ? Look at our men 
when they come to this great America; have not they to begin lift*, 
the best of them, the most intelligent of them, and certainly tho 
most virtuous of them, by becoming, what we are sneeiingly called, 
the "hod carriers," the hewers of wood and the drawers of water? 
Look at our women, the virtuous daughters of our virtuous peas- 
antry ; have they not to commence life in this country, have they 
not to make Xheiv first start as " the servants of the servants of 
men T And of men and women, how many of them are lost, moral- 
ly and physically, before they emerge from the probationary state ? 
How few of these become rich and respectable compared to tho 
many who live and die poor and imhappy, much unhappier than 
they would live and die in the old land ? 

And there is England that has been cursed by Popes and pre- 
lates these hundreds of years fattening upon our ruin, and we, " the 
chosen people," enslaved and degraded by the accursed. The chosen 
and the elect of olden times were blessed and promised to be blessed 
with the fat of the land — tliat is, the blessing that all people with- 
out distinction of creed, class, race or caste seem to prize most, and 
I could wish to heaven that some curse or blessing would send it to the 
j)eople of Ireland in Ireland, for nowhere else through the wide, 
wide world could they enjoy it better. I learned some way or 
another at my mother's knee (I am not going to say that I was 
taught it), that the poor were the heirs of heaven and the rich tho 
heirs of hell, and that if the state of both were different here so 
Avould it be diflTerent hereafter. The tables were to be turned en- 
tirely. I think some opinion or feeling of this kind prevailed 
among the peasantry of my neighborhood. I don't say it was that 
made them poor or Kept them poor, at the same time that I think it 
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might have tended to make them contented and peaceable under land- 
lord and all other oppression. To suffer in this world was a passport 
to a blissful reward in the next. I still hope it is, and indeed 
partly believe it if we suffer in an effort to upraise 
our fallen native land, or suffer in any effort to relieve the 
sufferings of our fellow-man ; but when I grew up and saw 
that the ministers of all religions were more dcbirous to associate 
with the heirs of hell than with the heirs of heaven, the prejudices, 
as I may so say, of my youth passed away, and I tried to become 
rich, but some stain seemed to remain that prevented me, and pre- 
vents me still, and will, I fear, ever prevent me. But, any way, I 
see no virtue in poverty or slavery, nor do I see that any one else, 
lay or cleric, sees it either. If possible, I will try to get out of both, 
and if I cannot succeed, it may be as happy a thing as I can do to 
return to the old idea, and that reminds me that I ought to return 
to my story. 

Well, the days rolled on — but no, they didn't roll on, they 
dragired their slow length along in snail-creep fashion, and as for 
the nights, they wer' very little better. The thoughts that troubled 
me during the day I tried to count out of my head by count- 
ing the stitches I put into the clothes I was making, but when the 
fas was turned off, and when sleep would not come, I could not 
eep myself from counting over the memories of the past, the friends 
and the friends' meetings of bygone days. I do not know that it 
made me anything happier to think of these things. I do not know 
that I could, under such circumstances, sing — 

** Long, long be my heart with such memories filled.'* 

Indeed, as far as I 'Can judge, I think it would be well if my 
mind became blank, and that it retained no impression of life only 
what it received since I came into prison. It seems to me that memo- 
ries of past pleasures do not tend to happiness, unless you are in a 
position of repeating them should an opportunity offer. If it is im- 
possible for you to repeat them, if you are a pauper, or a prisoner, 
or a fallen unfortunate character any way, the memory of what you 
were or what you enjoyed as a virtuous man or a freeman brings 
more of pain with it than pleasure. So at least, I often thought, 
and, I believe, felt, those nights that I lay down on my hard bed 
after my day's communion with my needle and threaci I could 
make no approach to sleep till about twelve o'clock, then, in my 
dreamy sleep, felt myself turning to ease my limbs till half past 
four, which was the usual length ef my doze. 

Some two months after I wrote the " petition" to the Secretary 
of State, asking him for permission to write to an English member 
of Parliament, the governor sent for me and told me my prayer 
was refused. I wish I had a copy of this petition to put before my 
readers. I dara say it was* not considered humble enough, like 
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another I wrote afterwards in Portland. I managed to retain a 
copy of this, and I intend giving it in its place when I am some 
<iight months longer in prison. 

When coming from mass one Wednesday morning I chanced to 
strike upon Mr. Charles Undei-iii'ood O'ConnelL We were ordered 
out of the chapel one by one and had to keep some twelve paces 
apart while walking along the passageA and corridors ; each of us 
carried his stool between his hands; Charley turned a comer and 
seeing no one in sight, he, as I rounded the same comer, turned his 
face toward me, and in a spasmodic whisper said: ^' I was dreaming 
about you these two nights past, and you'll shortly hear some im- 
portant news." 

Sitting down in my cell I commenced stitching away without 
counting my stitches this time. Cbarley's dreams chimed in bo 
ominously with day dreams of my own that I could not help dwell- 
ing on what he told me, and as I played with my thoughts I was 
startled from my reverie by the turning of the key in the lock. My 
keeper entered and said "come on." "Where now?" "Never 
mind," said he, " but obey orders." On I marched till I was halted 
opposite the door of the Governor's room. " Throw your cap down 
there," and down I threw my cap. " Why do you throw it down 
that way?" '* Didn't you tell me throw it down." "Silence," and 
here I obeyed orders. The door was opened from the inside, and 
the man outside, in a voice that startled me, roared out " Forward." 

Iq a second I stood before the Governor, and he sat before mu 
holding a letter in his hand. Just as I was in position, my accom- 
jjanving guardian again bawled out, " Number Thirty-four eleven 
A 'f wo Twenty-seven Convict Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, Life," 
and the Governor in response to that, addressing me, said : 

" I have sent for you to tell you that I have received a letter 
from your wife, but, masmnch as no letter is due to you, I cannot 
give it into your hands, yet, as the news it contains is of a family 
nature, and as the prison rules give us a discretionary power lo 
communicate to prisoners any information similar to what this let- 
ter contains, I am able to inform you that on the 30th of April your 
wife was delivered of a son, that she is not yet strong enough to be 
out of bed, and that the child is to be chnstencd James Maxwell, 
after the names of her father arnl brother," and, addressing my 
keeper, he added, " that will do." The keeper gave the order of 
" right about face," and as I raised ray hand to him to signify that 
I wished to speak a few words with the Governor, he rabcd his club 
and ordered me to keep my hands by my side. 

The Governor asked what did I want, and I asked him if he'd 
b(» ploased to allow me read the letter; he said he could 
i:ot give me possession ot it, but on asking him to read it 
tor mo, he did, and I thanked hiiiu I then inquired if I 
would be allowed to write to -my wife, and 1 was told 
I would not; that the prison rules allowed 'a prisoner only 
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one letter every six months. I told bim I had only written one let- 
ter since my conviction, that I was about five months a convict, 
and that unaer the circumstances of my wife being ill I micjht be 
allowed to write my second letter a month in advance. lie in- 
formed me that could not be — that I should wait until six months 
after the date of my last letter before I could write again. " But I 
was three months in prison before I was allowed to write that first 
letter which I ought to be permitted to write on my entrance." He 
couldn't help that ; every letter must count from the writing of the 
previous one, and I could not write for four months longer. I was 
saying something about this being worse than the treatment of an 
ordinary thief or pickpocket, but before I had finished he motioned 
his band to the keeper, who then roared out his *' right about face," 
and the other warders present making a move toward me, I thought 
discretion the better part of valor and faced the door. In a mo- 
ment after, I found myself locked np in my cell, and I am not suro 
now whether this event of the birth of a sixth son, which makei 
every father rejoice, was not a subject rather of grief than joy to me. 
I paced my cell, unmindful of the rules and regulations that forbade 
me to do so during working hours, but I was soon startled from my 
meditations by a voice through the keyhole of my door crying out, 
" What are you doing there ? Stop that walking instantly and go 
to vour work." 

I sat down upon my little stool, the Bible and the prayer-book 
and the other religious book lay on the little table before me, and 
instead of praying as a good man ought to do, I dwelt upon the 
hypocrisy of these people that supplied me with such books and 
trampled under foot all the principles of religion they contained. 
Here was my wife delivered of a child seven months after I had 
been taken away from her, and they would not allow me to write a 
liuc to her! No, I did not pray on the occasion, but I felt it would 
be a relief to me if I could curse, and if the high authorities who 
ordered this treatment toward me were within my reach, I do not 
know that I would not have pitched their Bible in their face and 
hurled a malediction at them with it. 

I have read many stories of the conversion of prisoners confined 
in solitary cells in the prisons of America and £ngland, through the 
discipline of allowing them no other book but a Bible while under 
punishment, but the practice seemed unnatural to me, and I could 
never realize that eq^uanimity necessary for solid or permanent 
reformation of the mmd through the same agency that tortured 
the body to bring it about. 

I used to read five chapters of my Bible every day, and I made 
a shift one time to steal a Bible, when, for increased punishment, it 
^\'as decreed that I should not get a book or Bible for six months, 
but I well remember that once I could have torn the book in frittei-s 
to express my sense of their abuse of it when they starved me on 
"bread and watei*" for twenty-eight days in a darkened cell, in 
8 
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which they specially built a privy, leaving it without a cover, 
nnd never leaving me in the open air for one hour during that time. 
1 had nothing but the Bible allowed, and I could think of nothing 
but the hunger that gnawed my vitaU and the stench that was thick 
about me in the warm July dayn. Yes, I would havo torn up that 
Bilile to express my sense of their abuse of it, only that I was sure it 
would be the first thing they would use in public against mo to show 
what a hopelessly irreligious and desperate character I was. The 
thoughts that occur to a man in his prison life are a part of the world's 
history, and if men who have been confined for years would or could 
give what passes through their minds, philanthropists and those in- 
terested in the reformation of criminals and their proper treatment 
would have a better guide to leatl them than all the advice that 
could be given on this head by theorists and philosophers who study 
human nature outside prison walls. 

Father Zanetti came to me a day or two after I heard the news 
of my getting a young son, and I spoke of the heartlessness of my 
jailors. Patience, ol)edience and resignation were his panacea for 
jdl the ills of life, and he enjoined me to cultivate them as diligent- 
ly as I could, lie put several questions to me that he never before 
touched upon, asked if 1 didn't feel my chest sinking, my breath get- 
ting short, and my legs getting weak. I said " Yes " to all. Wnen 
ho was gone, I began to think what it meant, and I concluded 
there was something in the wind that denoted a change of climate. 
The following Sunday Canon Oakley, in preaching liis sermon to 
us, touched also upon something new, and when no had ended, I 
gave a significant look at one of ray companions sitting next to me. 
An officer saw me, raised his stick, and threatened that if he caught 
me agiiin turning my head aside, it would 1x3 worse for me. After 
the priest withdrew, he commenced badgering me again, telling me 
if I did not conduct myself properly, ho would make me. iwas 
very near breaking out and telling him to keep his tongue to him- 
self, and to conduct himself then any way he thought proper. He 
annoyed me so much that when I went to my colli made a resolu- 
tion that I would not quietly stand such abuse again. Indeed, so 
disgusted was I with myself for listening quietly to it, that I re- 
solved I would take a look the very next Sunday and giye him a bit 
of my mind if he attacked me. But that next Sunday never came 
to us in Peutonville, for on Wednesday morning, at six o'clock, we 
were taken out of our cells and marshalled into line on the same 
spot as the night we entered. The scales were there before us, and 
one by one, as we stepped on and off, a record was taken of our 
weight. I had reduced eight pounds since I came to London, but 
others hacl fared worse. Cornelius Keane, Michael O'Reagan and a 
few more had each reduced as much as thirty pounds. The chains 
and the handcuffs were brought into requisition. 1 found myself 
tied in a chain that held eight of us. It ran through the handcuffs, 
and a lock attached each of us to a particular part of the chain, so 
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that neither of us could slip away from his position. In thia man- 
ner wo were ushered into a van that was in waiting for us in the 
courtyard of the prison. Eight more of ns were put into a Fecond 
one, the remainder into a third, the gates opened and we had a 
drive through the streets of that great city, London. 

Having arrived at the station of the railroad that was to lead us 
to another prison, detectives andpolicemen were there in readiness 
to conduct us to our carriages. The three chainfuUs of us were es- 
corted into one car, and the jailers who had charge .of us took their 
seats in our midst. One old fellow had charge of the escort ; he 
held the papers and orders connected with us, but ho was as grum 
as a statue, and we could not get a word out of him. The train 
moved away from the station, and, addressing the commander-in- 
chief, I said — "Governor, where can we be going to now ? "He only 
shook his head ; another officer cried " hush ;" a third said there 
was no speaking allowed ; one of the prisoners observed that wo 
certainly ought to be allowed to speak a few words now, a second 
seconded the motion ; Denis Dowling Mulcahy debated the ques- 
tion with the jailers, who were threateaing to report us when we 
arrived at our destination. At length the final arrangement was 
come to that we may talk a little while the train was in motion, but 
we were to keep a silent tongue in our head duiing tho time it 
remained at every station. 

Our guardians carried with them two or three canvass bags, 
and the contents of these turned out to be bread and cheese for 
dinner. 

Orders had been given that we were not to bo allowed out of the 
cars till we reached the end of our journey, which we did about 
three o'clock in tho evening. 

The prison vans were in waiting for us at the Portland terminus, 
accompanied by the necessary amount of guards. I sat in front on 
the first one, and, as it was moved out, a drunken soldier staggered 
towards us and said, " God knows, my poor fellows, I pity ye." 
The jailer roared out, " Get away out of there or I'll have you 
under arrest immediately," and the poor unfortunate, looking 
sympathetically, turned his back upon us. Twenty minutes after- 
wards we were safely lodged inside the walls of rortland Convict 
Prison. 
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Having arrived inside the gates of the establishmentyWe stood side 
by side in the waiting-room of the prison. Our chains were un- 
loosed, our names were called, and as we answered we were told 
to strip. This we did in the presence of the company ; and, leaving 
our clothes behind us, we marched into the bath-room. After going 
through our ablutions, we found new clothes ready for us, and, 
being dressed, we were ordered back to the hall from which wo 
came. The old clothes had vanished. If we had anything con- 
cealed in them, these were the precautions taken to deprive 
us of the contraband article. Our names were again 
called, and, as we answered, each of us got three religious books 
and a library book. This latter was to be changed once a fort- 
night, and the religious ones were to be permanent stock. Two 
school-books were also allowed, which could be changed every 
three months. Some of us took a grammar and arithmetic, others 
a dictionary and Mensuration, and more a Euclid and class book. 
Such books as Euclids and Mensurations would not be allowed to 
us when we got to the London prison, lest they should teach ub 
anything that would facilitate our escape. 

We were lodged in basement cells which were never before 
occupied. They were in size 7 feet by 3^, and separated from 
one another by corrugated iron. The flooring was of flags, 
the ventilators and windows of cast iron, so that we were sur- 
rounded by no very warming influences. Taking with that the 
fact that when it rained the water poured down into these cells, so 
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mach Ro that I had oflcn to leave my hammock at night and hnddle 
myself into a corner, it can be understood that, however we were 
boarded, we were not very comfortably lodged. 

I have before mo now the report of five Commissioners who in- 
quired into our treatment in the Summer of 1870, and I take from it 
a few questions and an swells in corroboration of what I say of this 
" rain down." Of course the prison officials make the shower as 
light as they can. 

Doctor Lyons, one of the Commissioners, asks — " Is it possible 
that rain water could have got in and flooded these cells and wetted 
the bed clothes and beds ?" 

Mr. Clifton — "It is quite possible that in the extraordinary 
heavy gales we have here, and the building being built of wood, 
that there is water sifting through the wood, and it very often hap- 
pens that a man's blankets may get damp in the night, or slightly 
wet in a few of the cells that are exposed to the west and south 
winds. And on these occasions that the treason-felony prisoners 
have complained to me that these cells were flooded, I visited the 
cells myself, and there were signs of there being moisture and wet 
in the places, and the blankets were slightly wet." 

Doctor Lyons — " While the cells were in that imperfect condi- 
tion did you happen to direct that the prisoners shoula be removed 
to other cells ?" 

Mr. Clifton — " I had no other cells to send them to at the time, 
unless I located them "svith the other prisoners, which I knew would 
be so distasteful to them." 

To me who knew how very little these jailers accommodated 
matters to our tastes or our distastes, it was amusing to hear the 
Governor of Portland say he did not remove us from wet cells 
because he should put us in the society of thieves, " and that would 
be distasteful to us." It may be interesting, to give the in- 
structions that followed us to Portland, and to observe that these 
instructions were wiitten by an Irishman and a Catholic, by the son 
of a man who was champion of Catholicity and " Emancipation," 
and an associate of Daniel O'Connell's — William Fagan, Member of 
Parliament for Cork. And men like him got an "Emancipation " 
which left us enslaved. It freed themselves from the disabilities 
which prevented them from filling Government positions — it with- 
drew their support from the cause of nationality — the cause of the 
people at large, and opened a way for the Keoghs and the O'llagans 
to arrive at a position where they could become the oppressors of 
their own race instead of remaining with th0 people and discharging 
their duty as the assertors or the champions of tneir country's inde- 
pendence. Not alone is the " lamp that lights them through dig- 
nity's way caught from the flame where their country expires," but 
they are very glad to set the country in flames and their fellow- 
countrymen in chains in order to find favor with the enemies of 
Irish liberty. 
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Mr. Clifton, the Governor of Chatham Prison, i3 further qaes* 
tioued by Lord Devon as to the instructions he received regarding 
us. He says he received no instructions until he wrote for them : 
and till he got an answer he put us in the wash-house : — 

" Heb Majesty's Pitisox, Pobtland, ) 
Governor's Office, May 15, 1866. f 
Sir : I have the honor to acquaint you that I received yesterday 
twenty-four Irish trcason-^felony conviL-ts from Pentonville Prison, 
pursuant to warrant dated 5th inst., but I have not yet been fur- 
nished with the instructions as to their treatment referred to in the 
circular letter ot the 9th inst. The Secretary of the Board of Direc- 
tors intimated to me that they were coming, and merely stated that 
instructions would be forwarded. Pending further orders respecting* 
them, I have employed them in the wash-house. — I have the honor 
to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 

George Cuftox. 
To Wm. Fagan, Esq. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Clifton says, I received the letter 
back with this memorandum in it: 

'' ^Ir. Cliftox — I regret that my absence at Chatham prevented 
me issuincj instructions to you on the subject They are to be lo- 
cated in the last lot of new cells, passed by mc as iit for occupation 
lit my last visit 

(Those are the cells, my lord, that you visited in D hall; they 
were just then completed, and never occupied before.) They are 
to be worked in a separate party at labor equal to their ability, 
both as rcgiu'ds their strength and knowledge, and are to be kept 
and exercised by themselves on all occasions, and full marks to be 
awarded to them for their labor, except in cases of proved miscon- 
duct, and they are to be worked by Protestant officers — ^English, in 
whom you have full confidence — and they are not to be employed 
iu the domestic duties of the prison, except as regards their own 
cells or halls. You must, therefore, locate them on the works in a 
secure position, where too much attention will not be di'awn to their 
isolation, at the same time iu such a position where the safe custo- 
dy or the officer's honesty will not be tampered with. Due pro- 
vision will be made for a Roman Catholic priest's attendance, but 
untU one is nominated there will be no objection to one of the pris- 
oners reading prayers to the others. 

"William T. Faoax." 

}.ray ii K^CG. 

There was a public works prison in Portsmouth where there 
v.- IS a Catholic chaplain, bnt that would not do for us. Portland 
\v IS fi place where a priest's foot never polluted the soil, and 
tiiere could be no sympathetic influence there to imperil our safe 
koopiiig. These people as you see by the instructions from a Cath< 
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olic director, would not trust an Irish Protestant near us. No; lie 
must have the English brand upon his Protestantism to make it 
orthodox when the guardianship of Irishmen was in question. I 
believe this Mr. Fagan got charge of us at first, for the very reaon 
that the Government intended to treat us shamefully, ard if any 
of their bad work came out on them they would say, " why, wo have 
treated these prisoners like pet lambs: what other proof of our 
kind intentions towards them can you desire than that we have 
given the principal charge of them to an Irishman and a Catholic, 
William T. Fagan T Mr. Fagan would possibly be a good Irish- 
man and a good Catholic if an Irish Catholic Government wero 
giving him the same salary as he is getting now. He is paid for 
working fcfr the English, and he is doing their work well, like many 
other pious, patriotic Irishmen, which is all tiiat I need say of him 
at present. 

The day after our coming to Portland, we were taken to the 
shoo store to be fitted in shoes and boots. The shoes for Sunday 
and cell wear, and the lx)ots for public works. But, weren't the}- 
boots ? Fully fourteen pounds in weight Those that my youthful 
imagination figured in reading of the seven leagued ones of " Jack 
the Giant Killer" were nothing to them. I put them on and the 
weight of them seemed to fasten me to the ground. It was not 
that alone, but the sight of the impression they left on the gutter 
as you looked at the footprints of those who walked before you, 
struck terror to your heart. There was the felon's brand of the 
"broad arrow "impressed on the soil by every footstep. It was 
not enough to have it branded on several parts of your cap, your 
sliirt and vest, your stockings, jacket and trowsers, but the nails in 
the soles of your boots and shoes were hammered in in an arrow 
shape, so that whatever ground you trod you left traces that Gov- 
ernment property had traveled over it. " 111 put the *' broadar 
upon you," was an expression in use long and many years ago at 
John Cushan's school. It was the threat of a beating that would 
leave a mark which could never be efl&vced, and I never realized 
the force of this " broadar " till I recognized it in the broad arrow 
that brands everything animate and inanimate belonging to prison 
life. The handle of the cat-o'-nine-tails, that opens the poor con- 
tact's back is marked with it, as well as the Bible that the minister 
reads to soothe him when he is groaning in his cell after the 
scourging. You see it on your comb, on your tin pint, on your tin 
knife, and if it does not enter into your soul, it at least finds its 
way into your mouth branded on the bowl of your timber spoon. 

It took about two hours to fit the whole of us in boots and shoes, 
and during this time wo were walked about the yai'd, and allowed 
to speak to each other two by two, This was the first sunny 
glimpse wo-got of prison life; to be allowed to walk about and hear 
each other's voice, and hear the news that O'Connor, and Carey and 
Mulcahy and the others, brought, who were in the world three months 
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later than some of us, wore things to us tho value of which a free 
ijian cannot appreciate. I heard O'Leary say it would be grand if 
this kind of prison life continued. We did not know what dispo- 
sition was to be made of us, and of course had our speculations on 
tho matter, but the question was soon put outside the pale pf the spec- 
ulative sciences. When we were all foot-fitted, orders were given 
to halt and draw up in double line. Then tho Governor came in 
front, and to the cry of " hats off," each of us uncovered. Hemado 
a short address, hoping wo would have good conduct, as he in- 
tended to maintain with the utmost strictness the discipline of the 
prison — that he could be mild or severe according as it was neces- 
sary — that ho ha<l not as yet received instructions regarding the 
work we were to be put at, but until he received them he would 
send us to tho wash-house — that the " amulets " or " charms," 
which were yesterday taken from us, would be held by him until 
further ordei*s, as ho could not j)ermit a prisoner to hold anything 
that the rules did not allow. I thought some of my companions moro* 
religious than I would resent the allusion to the crosses and scapu- 
lar's they wore; but, as they did not, I did not like to become tho 
champion of the insulted Faith. I asked the Governor if I could 
\vTite a letter to my family, as the prison rules state every convict 
can wiite one on reception, and ho informed me that was a privi- 
lege not permitted in our case — that we could not write until there 
was a special permission from tho authorities, and here again we 
were in this matter treated worse than the English thieves and 
throttlerg. 

Next day wo were taken to the wash-house, and the labor of our 
convict life in Portland commenced. I did not Uke the smell of 
thoi)lace; but what is the use in saying I didn't like things? 
There were the stationary tubs full of dirty suds and dirty clothes, 
and feeling I would rather have a hand in anything than a hand in 
them, I " mouched " round to seo if anything better would turn up. 
I laid hold of the handle of a pump, and commenced pumping' 
away as hard as I could. A large water trough had to be filleiL 
I kept at my work for half-an-hour, by which time the tank 
was full, and as I turned about, wiping the sweat off my face with 
my check kandkerchief, I saw I had gained my point All 
the stationary tubs were engaged, and I was detailed to fill the 
tank whenever it was empty. When this was done my duty was 
to sort the linens. Tho broken garments were to be picked out from 
tho unbroken ones and sent to tho menders, and the good articles 
were to bo made up into kits, each consisting of a shirt, a hand- 
kercliief, a pair of stockings, and a flannel drawers and a waist- 
coat. Every Saturday night every prisoner got his bundle, and 
every second week tho bundle was viiniis tho flannels, the prison- 
ers getting a change of these only once a fortnight Occasionally, 
I had half-an-hour or po taking clothes into the drying-room and 
bringing them out; so that my hibor in the wash-houso was a lit- 
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tie iliversified, just "vvhat suited me, for of all things I cannot bear in 
j^rison life, or in any life, it is to bo kept plodding away ding-dong 
tiv^m morning till night at any ono occupation. The first week in 
Portland I made myself a variety of employments, but I had not 
Riich a gocKl chance afterwards, while in Portland or anywhere 
else. 

Sunday came, the bells rang for religious service, we heard the 
parades and the trampings to church, but there was no devotion 
for us unless we choso to bo devout in our cells, where there was 
no great temptation to bo otherwise unless w^e got into a bad vein 
of getting discontented with the condition and grumbled at the 
Fates that offered such hard fare. 

We came to Portland bringing with us our registers of " Ro- 
man Catholic," and as there was no priest in prison the Governor 
informed us that one of ourselves would be allowed to offici- 
ate on Sundays until a clergymen was appointed. He was in- 
formed that iu the Catholic Church a layman could not do service 
for a clergyman, could not say Mass, could not hear confessions, 
could not give communion, could not do anything that a priest 
could do for a congregation. He then suggested that one of us 
might read ])raycrs or a chapter of the Bible in the hall outside of 
our cells, and as wo preferred that to remaining locked up we con- 
sented, and nmdo Denis Mulcahy our chaplain. He knelt at the 
end of the hall on a stool, with his books on a table before him, and 
icpeatcd aloud for us the morning and evening prayers, a litany, 
and a chapter of the Bible. It is but justice to say that in tho latter 
devotion he selected those parts of the Scripture which harmonized 
best with our positions. It was pleasing to me to hear him read 
from tho Holy Book denunciations of tyrants and oppressors, per- 
jnrers and liars, and sympathy for their victims, with curses and 
punishments for liars and peijurers, and blessings for all who suf- 
f erred pesecution for justice sake. 

Jt was tho most treasonable preaching ever I heard, and wo had 
it Sunday after Sunday for eight weeks till the priest came, a Rev. 
Mr. Poole, Englishman, but priested in Ireland, at All IIoUow's 
College, Dublin, and I wish the college joy of him for anything of 
Irish life they infused into him. 

As I am speaking of Sunday, I may as well give an account of 
how we spent that day in Portland, Tho evening previous wo had 
to make preparations for the proper observance of the Sabbath. 
We stopped work and came into our cells an hour and a-half earlier 
than usual. Our first preparation was in the bath house, where ^vo 
got rid of as much as we could of the soil and moil of our week's 
work. Back in our cells two of us "wcro detailed aa " orderlies," 
and the duties belonging to an orderly's office were to take the 
sack full *of kits and lay one kit down at every cell door, to take the 
empty sack and go round again to tako the soiled linen, the prison- 
or when giving back every article opening it out, turning it back and 
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front to show there \7as no unnecessary tear ia it ; to take tlie oil 
juid the oil-brush, tlio blacking and the Llacking-brushes to every 
cell-door, to sweep the hall, and last, though not least, to go about 
collecting the slops. 

With the oil and the oil-brush the convict smcarecf his large 
seven-leagued boots, and there is a special watch kept on him 
while doing this, for many hungry men have been known to drink 
this oil. With tho blacking and the blacking-brush the shoes are 
polished, and polished brightly too, for if the "shine" is not on at 
]>arade in the morning it is a black mark for tho convict and for the 
olHcer who has charge of the squad. Often have I been obliged to 
go a second time over my shoes in order to liavc them pronounced 
fit for inspection. It is true I often tried to got off with gMng 
them a " Scotch lick,*' for cleaning shoes in a narrow cell with 
the door locked and very bad ventilation became odious to me. 
Taking the dried gutter off them, putting on the blacking, and then 
working up the " shine," made the air redolent with blacking and 
Portland stone, and so much did it become impregnated with 
particles of these, that I could feel them cracking between my 
teeth. While oiling the boots the door was left open, and you had 
to do the work standing in the doorway, facing outwards. If you 
got the oil inside your door you might drink it, but there was no fear 
of your drinking tho blacking. AVhcn you got your boots done you 
shut tho door; and, by-and-byo, the orderlies came and put the shoo 
brushes and blacking under the door. When you had used them 
you returned them in the same maTiner. 

The usual time for rising is five o'clock, but on Sunday the 
bell rang at six and when another rang at a quarter i)ast six 
you were to be up and dressed. Two b»»ing detwled as oi-derlios, the 
slops are collected by these commissioned gentlemen going round 
i'rom cell to cell whh tho bucket. ''Doors closed," and at that 
word of command orderlies and all others arc shut in. In a half-an- 
hour breakfast comes, and the orderlies are out again. Each prison- 
er put oat his pint and plate tho last time his door was open; and 
now tho vessels are there waitinjr for ten ounces of bread and three 
quarters of a pint of cocoa — the bread often sour and the cocoa oflen 
bickening. One orderly holds the cocoa-can, tho other holds the 
j)int and i)late, and the officer measures out the stuffi Then the 
orderlies lay hold of tho bread-basket, and tho officer lays hold of 
the loaves, placing one at every door. If a prisoner had tho distri- 
bution of these loaves it woufd bo his fortune while in office. He 
would be the prince of tho ward. Tweed, in the Seventh Ward of 
Xew York, when ho was in his glory, would be nothing to him. 
lie might put a man on the " pipes " or put a man on tho *' Boolc- 
vanl," who would bo his hcncliman on election day. But what was 
}i(3 to tho man who had it in his power to make choice of one or 
two hungry men, to whom he wouhl give crusty loaves or loaves 
carrying half an ounce more than other loaves, where all the men 
of the ward were starving? 
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Such abuses crept into English prison life in the imperfect stage 
of its discipline ; but now that is all changed. No prisoner can 
give out bread or measure drink ; eveiything must be distributed 
impartially by an impartial officer, and there are no more quarrels 
amongst oonvicts on the grounds of such a one giving the other the 
worst loaf in the basket. Our breakfasts taken on Sunday morning, 
we are ordered to the parade. Before we got the pnest we all 
stood at our door with our caps off The Governor passed by, look- 
ing at each of us in turn. It was a stare from head to foot to see if 
our scalps were bare enough and our boots bright enough. After 
the chaplain came, we were marshalled at a respectful distance 
from another gang of English convicts. As the Governor appeared, 
to the order of " Rear rank, two paces backward," a pathway was 
made between , our lines, through which pathway he sometimes 
passed, and other times he passed in front. In sleet or in sun our 
caps had to be kept off during this inspection. One day the Dep- 
uty-Governor, Major Hickey, was the parade master. He had 
passed one party, and as he was on the way to the next gang, I, at 
the ri^ht of the line, seeing he had passed me, put on my cap. He 
turned and asked w*hy I did that without orders, telling me 
to uncover again, and I obediently did so ; but I was watching 
after that to give the fellow a hit. I did so in a letter, " a petition,'' 
I wrote to the Secretary of State, and he was very gentlemanly to 
me afterwards. I never got any peace from these people till I 
treated them with contempt, and I never did this tiU I saw that 
nothing reasonable would satisfy them, and that the more I showed 
an obedient disposition the more disposed they showed themselves 
to annoy me. 

The inspection being over, we were led to chapel — ^led and 
driven — for one officer went before us and another came behind. 
We were in our cells again about half-past eleven, and at twelve 
dinner was distributed. This was 12 oz. of bread, 4 oz. of cheese, 
and a pint of water; and the orderlies, having done their duty, 
were locked in like the rest of us. One officer remained on watch. 
He walked about in slippers, and sometimes, if your eye was fixed 
on the spy-hole, you could see the outside blinker of it slowly mov- 
ing aside, and then an eye glaring in at you. 'Twas an ugly sight, 
as ugly a one as remains to me of my prison remembrance. Talk 
what you will of beautiful eyes, but the eyes of an angel would look 
repulsive to me in such a position. I don't know was it an innate 
detestation of spying that affected me so uncomfortably at this 
spectacle; but the eye of a serpent or of a lion fixed on me within 
my cell would not, I think, make me feel worse than that eye fixed 
on me from without. To me it was llie all-seeing eye ; but I was 
certain that for me also it had in it more of the devil than the Di- 
vina 

When the officers came back from dinner we were taken to the 
chapel for evening prayers, and after chapel we were taken to cxer- 
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ciso, as we had two hours ia the open air every Sunday. Cells after 
exercise, and supper at five o'clock, consisting of six ounces of bread 
and a pint of gruel, supposed to have in it two ounces of oatmeal. 
You remain in your cell till half-past seven o'clock, the hour for 
preparing to retire, and in this space of seven feet by three and 
a-half you are at perfect liberty to amuse vourself any way you like, 
save and except that you are not to make any noise, that you arc 
not to walk about, and that you arc not to take your hammock ofif 
your shelf, nor to sling it to stretch upon. Walking about my cell 
during dinner hour a rap came to my door. I saw the eye at the 
spy-hole and heard a voice cry, " What are you dancing there for?" 
'"I'm not dancing, I'm only walking to keep my blood in circula- 
tion." " You are making a noise in your cell, and you can't do 
that ; you'll have to keep quiet." I sat down on my hard stool, 
fully persuaded it was a hard place to live in. 

Another of my Sunday experiences is that I was located on the 
side of the hall where all the cells are dark. Here there is no 
cliancc of reading, and after some meditation on my situation, I took 
<l3wn my hammock and stretched on it. The eye inmiediatcly 
detected me, and ordered me to replace the hammock. I said that 
in a dark cell where I could not read or walk I might reasonably bo 
allowed to stretch, and next day I was sentenced to twenty-four 
hours' bread and water for my insolence and insubordination. 

At half-past seven on Sunday evenings the orderlies are out, the 
doors are opened one by one, and the slops are collected. Shut in 
again, another bell rings at a quarter to eight, up to which time you 
are not to touch your bed. Then you set to work to fix your ham- 
mock, undress yourself, and be in bed when the eight o'clock bell 
rinj^s, and all lights are extinguished except those in the body of jhc 
hall. 

So much for a Sunday. And now as I have spoken of the diet- 
ary of one day here, I may as well give the scale for all the days of 
the week in Portland. I have it oeforo me in the report oV the 
Commissioners of Inquiry, and I may say it looks very nice and spicy 
in print; but were you to see it in reality and feed upon it for any 
time, you would thmk it " flavored and thickened " with something 
more than " as above." 

PORTLAND, PORTSMOUTH, DARTMOOR, PARKHFRST, AND WORKING DIET- 
ARIES FOR CONVICrS AT PUBUC WORKS — HARD LABOR. 

BREAKFAST. 

Three-quarters pint cocoa, containing half oz. cocoa, two oz. milk, 
half oz. molasses ; (bread see below.) 

DINNER. 

Sunday — Four oz. cheese, bread. 

Monday and Saturday — Five oz. of beef without bone, and after 
being cooked with its own liquor, flavored with half oz. onions, and 
thickened with ^th oz. flour and any bread and potatoes left on the 
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-..evious day, and three-quarters oz. pepper per cent, one lb. potatoes ; 
bread. 

Tuesday and Friday — One pint soup, containing eight oz. shins 
of beef, one oz. pearl barley, two oz. fresh vegetables, one oz. onions, 
one lb. potatoes ; bread. 

Wednesday — ^Five oz. mutton without bone, and after being 
cooked with its own liquor, flavored and thickened as above, one lb. 
potatoes; bread. 

Thursday — One lb suet pudding, containing one and a half oz. 
suet, eight oz. flour, six and a half oz. water ; one lb. potatoes ; 
bread. 

SUPPER. 

Ona pint of gruel, containing two oz. oatmeal, half oz. molasses or 
salt. 

Bread per week, 108 oz. each — week day, 2a oz. each ; Sunday, 
30 oz. 



CHAPTER X 



REMOVED FROM TOE TVASII-HOUSE AXD SENT TO THE QUARBXES — ' 
NOBBLING 1 BECOME A QUARRTMAN — "REPORTED" AND "DE- 
GRADED " — ^TEIED AND CONT)EMNED WITHOUT WITNESSES ^PEIVY 

CXEANING — RAIN DOWN IN OUR CELLS — EARNING HARES EIGH- 
TEEN MONTHS IN PRISON AFTER DEATH CANNOT SPEAK 1IIG:I 

OR LOW — "do you defy THE PRISON AUTHORITIES" — ^PAT BARRY 's 
JUGGLERY AND PUNISHMENT — DONALD BANE, THE SCOTCHMAN, 

AND HIS RAZOR " CANNOT YOU FELLOWS SHAVE EACH OTHER " 

MICHAEL o'rEGAN JOKED AND CHARLES KICKHAM SHOVED EY 

GUNNING WIIXIAM ROANTREE^S ILLNESS — MARTIN H-VNLY CAREY' 

BREAKS A FINGER, AND THE DOCTOR MAKES HIM WORK VTITn ONE 
HAND — I TRY TO BE AS GOOD AS AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN CCNVICT 

AXD TEAR MY CLOTHES ^" MUTINY " — I'd " SUCK ANOTHER MAN's 

BLOOD " MICHAEL 0*REGAN AND THE PRISON PRIESTS. 

After a week an order came to take us away from the wash- 
house. We were to bo sent to work in the quarries; and in 
obedience to the mandates of Mr. Fagan — "You must therefore 
locate them on the works in a secure position, where too much 
attention will not be drawn by their isolation," wo were placeil in 
a little valley in view of the Governor's office. Ho had his spv* 
glass on us whenever it pleased him, and all diligence was shown m 
The carrying out of the instruction to place the cherished convicts 
" in such a position where their safe custody or the officers' honesty 
will not be tampered with." Mr. Clifton, in his evidence before 
the Commbsioners, says (page 67): — "And as soon as these in- 
structions came down, they were removed to a spot on the public 
works which you can see from the windows." Oh ! weren't these 
j^eople careful of us! and frightened lest some invisible power 
would run away with us ! " They are to bo worked by Protestant 
officers, English, in whom you have the fullest confidence," and yet 
the " officers' honesty " was to be watched. 

The little valley was within about 800 yards of the main prison ; 
it opened towards the building, which was the only view wo had, 
as on all other sides it was surrounded by high grounds, on whicli 
were constructed railroads and tramways. >Ve dare not ascend 
any of these and take a view of the sea, or the island, or the other 
prisoners working beyond. We had, however, an op|X)rtunity of 
occasionally seeing some of those as they were taken to hospital or 
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to the dead-house on stretchfirs, after being manned or killed or 
having committed suicide on the works. The first day in the 
quarries we occupied ourselves in erecting blocks on which wo 
were to dress stones. The blocks were to be three yards part, and 
I found Luby, O'Leary, and myself on the angles of a triangle. 
As I turned myself round I found myself at the apex of another 
triangle, having Denis Dowling Mulcahy and James O'Connor for 
its base, and so on with each of the others. It was at this time 
about the middle of May, and we were obliged to work with our 
jackets off. Some cold days came, and the sea wind blowing in, 
seemed to cut through me; yet the prison regulations and dis- 
cipline made it summer season, and we had to work as all others 
worked. Mr. Clifton says, " I can produce the Secretary of State's 
reply, in which they were to be treated as other convicts." Our 
first work was makino^ "nobblers," a nobbier being a stone with 
five sides dressed and one rough side. When the workman had 
his rough stone filed down into a nobbier he laid it by his block, 
called his companion, and both taking the handbarrow, went to 
the quarry for another rough stone. On one of these trips I laid 
hold of a sledge, and to warm myself commenced sledging away 
at a large rock, while my mate was ''keebling," that is, knocking 
the large rough comers off an embryo nobbjier. " I think, Rossa," 
said Gunning, the oflicer, " you'd make a good quarryman, and 
you'd better stay here with Brophy." " All right, governor," said 
I, " anything you like ;" for I like variety, and as every one of the 
laborers had to call a few times a day to the quarry, 1 had an op- 
portunity of having a word with each in turn. Hugh Brophy and 
myself were getting on splendidly till the first of my misfortunes 
came on mo in the shape of a ^^ Report," and come it did like a 
thunderclap, without the preliminary of a flash of lightning. We 
pcot up at five o'clock in the morning, had our breakfast at half-past 
five, and were in the quarries at six. 'Twas a long, wea'y day, and 
I always had a splendid appetite for my meals. When you come 
into dinner you enter your cell, shut the door, and the orderlies of 
the day are called out, and they lay at the door a canteen contain- 
ing the dinner. The orderlies are then sent in, and the warder 
opens door after door, each prisoner taking in his dinner, and the 
officer taking care not to, open one door till the other is shut. 
Opening my door this day in question, and stooping down to 
lay hold of the tin, he roared out, " Leave that there ; stand out- 
side here, and turn your face to the wall." I obeyed. Michael 
^loore's cell was next to mine, and opening his door, Mike, as hun- 
gry as myself, bowed towards the canteen, and Gunniijg ordered 
him to leave it there, and turn his face to the wall. If we 
hadn't food for the stomach we had at least food for specu- 
lation. As all the dinners were taken in, and all the doors 
locked, the officer coming towards me, cried, "About face, two 
paces forward, march," and wc obeying, he followed behind, giving 
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all the orders that were necessary to send us around corners and 
through halls till lie had each of us locked in a darkened 
coll. The officer in charge of this dark abode came to me 
and demanded my boots, my braces, my necktie, my handkerchief, 
and my cap, taking them away, locking my door, and leaving me 
asking myself what the deuce can all this mean ? But I wasn't left 
long in doubt ; it was a " Report;" my door was opened, and I heard 
the order " Forward." " My boots, governor," I said ; '• Never mind 
your boots," said he, " forward march," and on I went through the 
liagged hall in my stocking vamps, and my two hands having hold 
of my trousers to keep it from tripping me. "Halt, right face, 
forward." I entered by a door that another officer opened, and 
found myself before the judgment seat of the Governor, with a strong 
iron railing between him and me, and two officers at each side of it, 
The judge reads from a large book before him — "Treason-felony 
con\'iet, Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa, No. 34, you are charged with 
speaking to the prisoner in the cell convenient to you." "When, Gov- 
ernor?" "Yesterday evening, at seven o'clock." "Who is to prove 
the charge. Governor? " " Do you deny the charge ?" " I only ask 
who is to prove it: You certainly are not going to convict a man in 
England without some one giving evidence." Governor, addressing 
one of the officers, "^Vhere is the patrol?" Officer, putting his 
hand to his head, " He is off duty to-day, sir." Governor, address- 
ing me, " The patrol who was on duty outside your window yester- 
day evening heard you. Do you deny the charge?" "I admit 
or deny nothing." 

Governor — "As this is your fii*st offence, I will not punish you 
severely, but as the discipline of the prison must not be despised, I 
order you to be degraded, and I line you 84 marks; tou must not 
ppeak or make any noise in your cell while in this prison." " But 
can I speak at all?" "Yes; you can speak to your companions 
while at labor, but you must speak so loud that the officer in charge 
of you can hear you, lest you should be planning anything." I 
bowed my acknowledgements, and to the orders of " about face," 
" forward," '« left face," "forward," " halt;" "left face," "forward," 
1 kept moving and entered my dark cell again. The door was 
locked, — by-and-by it was opened and I was handed my dinner, but 
I had to eat it without knife, or plate, or table, as this was one of 
the punishment cells in the punishment ward of the prison. 

J lie bell rang at one o'clock, the door was opened, I was told to 
dress and get ready for labor. I took my boots and in them found 
my handkerchief, stock, cap and braces. Moore and myself were 
being marched off when we heard the cry of "stop," "stop;" the 
officer in charge of us cried "halt," and the other on coming up 
handed each of us a jacket, saying, "here, give me the jackets you 
have on and wear these till evening," and, having made the change, 
we wont out and fell in with the rest of the party as they were going 
to work atler dinner. 
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I had one pleasant piece of news to communicate when we ar- 
rived in the " pleasant valley," and that was what the Governor told 
me, that we could speak while at work, but loud enough for the offi- 
(;crs to hear us, lest we should be planning anything. We indulged 
in the privilege much to the mortification of the officers in charge of 
us, for a great part of their recreation consisted in checking any of 
us who seemed inclined to carry on a conversation with his neigh- 
bor, but now they were checked themselves, and they appeared to 
regard it as a curtailment of their authority. Men like to have 
power over other men. We are all tyrants and need to be held in 
check by some power outside of our own wills. It was a great 
thing for those- ignorant jailers to bring men like us to account 
every hour of the day, to shut our mouths or allow our tongues to 
wag at their will. As wo were in the height of our glee at this 
change in our affairs. Gunning cried out, "See, see, two of yous men 
will have to come and clean out the privy here," and in obedience 
to his command the two who were first on his list went at the work. 
Once every three weeks this unpleasant duty was performed by two 
of us. Gunning, speaking to me one day, told me I was one of the 
two who should empty the closet next Monday, and I said I would 
see something about it first. When I went to the cell that evening 
I called the officer and told him to take down my name to sec the 
Governor next day, and next day at dinner hour I was taken before 
him. " Governor." I said, "the officer in charge of ma told me yes- 
terday that I should clean a privy next Monday and I desire to 
know from you if that is work expected from me ?" His reply 
was " Certainly, yes," to which I answered, " All r^ht. Governor," 
and turned away. When I went out Gunning said, " You went to 
the Governor to know if you would be made to clean the closet, but 
now instead of having two of you to clean it once every three weeks, 
I will make yous clean it every Monday morning," to which I 
answered, " AH right. Governor." But at the same time I was 
nursing a determination to refuse point plank to do such work when 
ISIonday morning came. I told my companions I would refuse, and 
some of them remonstrated with me. Mr. Luby observed that obe- 
dience and subordination were more than anything else in accord 
with the dignity of the cause of our imprisonment, and in this I 
agreed with him. John Mitchell submitted to the prison discipline, 
he said, and did his work like any other convict, but I could never 
realize to mv mind John Mitchell's shoveling the dung out of a 
privy, and I know I never did it myself without wishing that the 
Prime ^finister of England and the Secretary of State were witl^in 
the reach of my shovel. There was no satisfaction to me in hurling 
my indignation at an Immble underling of a warder. John 
O'Leary's argument at length persuaded me to go back of my de- 
termination, and it harmonized most with my own feelings. It 
was, that some four or six of our party had cleaned the closet beft^re 
me. and my refusing to do it would look as a reflection on their 
spirit or a presumption of my own superiority. 
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I Avishcd I liatl been away from the party, and iu a position 
where I could pui^sue the bent of my own inclinations without the 
risk of hurtinff the feelings of any one I oared about, but I had to 
take the world as it came, and when Monday came had to clean the 
privy. I did it, curshig imder my teeth, and two years afterwards 
the memory of this indignity came on strongly, with that of others, 
to urge me to commit the very undignified act of throwing the 
water from my slop-pail through the bars of my prison chamber 
right into the face of the Governor of Chatham i^son when lie 
stood outside the door calling on me to give liim a salute, at the 
very saipo time that he was starving me on bread and water. 

If corroboration be needed of our being obliged to do this dirty- 
work, it is to bo found in i)age 68 of the report of the Commission- 
ers of Inquiry. Mr. Clifton, the Governor of Portland Prison, is 
under examination, and hei^e are a few questions and answers as 
triven in the book: 

'• You tell oir a certain number of prisoners as orderlies? " 

" Yes." 

" What have thev to do ?" 

" Clean the privies ; carry water inside and put it at the prisoners' 
doors ; clean and wash the steps leading from the landings." 

*' Arc thev expected to clean the privies ? " 

" They taVe it by turns and wash them out." 

*• How arc the privies in the works outside cleaned ? " 

"Onco a week two prisoners belonging to the party empty them 
at a spot where the manure is subsequently carted by a contractor.'' 

So much for this part of the degradation. Xovr let rac return to 
that degradation which was ordered for Michael Moore and me for 
speaking in our cells. 

When wc returned from labor that evening our jackets were re- 
turned to us, and wc found that the regular badges had been torn 
oil the sleeves and others ]>at on, which branded us as refractory. 
I forget now what was the degrading color of the badge, but "^ I 
know that Mike's and mine were dilTerent from all the others. Wc 
were mangy sheep, and we should lead three months of the most 
regular life before we could get rid of our scabs. The partitions 
bL^ween our cells were made of cornigated iron, and in the one 
between Michael Moore and mo there was a elit alongside the wall 
tlirough which you might pass a silver shilling. We occasionally had 
a whisper through this, and the spy outside our window must* have 
heard us throucjh the ventilator on the occasion for which wc were 
degraded and lined eighty four marks each, which is equivalent to 
fourteen days' imprisonment, and I will explain how. When a con- 
vict is sentenced to a term of imprisonment, every day of the term 
is put down against him as six marks. He is then told that if lie is 
obedient and works hard he can cam eight marks a day. Thus, if 
his tenn of imprisonment be twenty days, he can work out Ids 120 
marks in fifteen days. But he may be working fourteen days, and 
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earning eight marks a day, -and his officer may rej>ort him for look- 
ing at another prisoner, or for some imaginary offence, when he is 
fined as many marks as will put him back to his original sentence. 
I had a few words with tlie Governor of Portland one day about 
these same marks. I was then about ten months under his guardian- 
ship, and being before him for punishment, he wound up some- 
Avhat as follows : 

" I have been looking over your many punishments and your very 
bad character on the books, and with the number of days on bread 
and water, I see you have been fined three thousand two hundied 
and eighty-fivo marks, which is adding eighteen months to your 
imprisonment.". 

" What, Governor," cried I, " do you really mean to tell me that 
you are going to keep me a year and a half in prison without bury- 
ing me after I'm dead ? " 

" What does he mean ? " (addressing the officers.) Putting their 
hands to their heads, they all answered, " Don't know, sir." 

" I mean that I am ti*ansported for life, and how can eighteen 
months he added to that ? " 

" Well, if you don't care about earning your remission, if you 
don't care about your wife and your children, I can't help you. 
Take him away." And away I was taken to the abode of " bread 
and water." A fortn'^ht after we got permission to speak, and to 
speak loud, the Governor stood over us on the railroad track, and, 
v.\ our presence, brought the officers to account for permitting us to 
talk so high, and then the annoyance commenced in earnest. If wo 
talked low we subjected ourselves to reproof and threatened report, 
and so worried was I at length that on Gunning checking me one 
day I said to him : " See, officer, I have had warning, and threats, 
ana admonitions enough from you. I know the rules and regula- 
tions, you know them too, and when you see me infringe them just 
report me to the Governor, let him punish me, but let you keep 
your tongue off ire." Next day I was reported, and got my first 
dose of twenty-four hours' " bread and water," that is eight ounces 
of bread at half-past five in the morning, with a pint of water ; and 
eiglit ounces at half-past five in the evening, with the pint of water. 
No dinner, no bed at night, no open-air exercise by day, no stool or 
other seat in your cell ; all solitary confinement, and this is what, in 
prison parlance, is called " bread and water." 

The first step on the road to misfortune, like the first in sin, is 
seldom retraced, and my first dose on "bread and water" soon 
brought othei-s after it. " We'll tame you as we tame lions in Eng- 
land," is a common expression of jailers to their sulky captives. 
AVhen I saw this starvation process resorted to in my case, my 
wliole nature arose in arms, and I felt that even against prison gov- 
ernment I could be a rebel too. It was measuring me by the same 
rule as that by which they measured their thieves and pickpockets ; 
and though we were wearing the same jackets, I had inside of mine 
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some kind of Irish pride whicli made me vi-H to have the aiitborities 
learn they were mistaken in supposing that the application of this 
rule to Irish revolutionists was to have the same efTect upon tbem 
as upon the garrottei-s and Sodomites of England. 

Again and again was I reported for speaking too loud while at 
work, and bread and water followed each repoit, till at lengtli 
orders came that we were not to speak high or low, "Warder Gun- 
ning having read these orders to us one mominff in the quarry, I 
asked him how long they were to last ? and he told me I must not 
be impertinent. In an hour's time a courier from the prison came 
out to liim and, after going back, we were informed that the order 
issued in the morning was relaxed to the extent that we were al- 
lowed to speak regarding our work. P]very two men had hammers, 
and keeblcs, and sledges between them ; one could ask the other for 
a tool, or ask help in lifling a stone, or anything necessary about 
the work. " Governor," I said, " can I say to my comrade, this 
work is rather hard?" and his reply was, "I have told vou to-day 
before that you must not be insolent." By-and-by an ofiicer ealleil 
a " principal," who wears a gold band on his cap, came the rounds, 
and we saw Gunning summon O'Leary before lam, then Luby was 
summoned; I came next. Gunning's charge was — "Mr. Warreu, 
this coiuict, O'Donovan Kossa, has used gross insolence two times 
to-day before me ; he is defying the rules and regulations and giv- 
ing a bad example to all the party." 

Kossa — " Mr. Gunning, aviU you please tell the Principal what I 
said and did to warrant your making such a charge ? " 

Gunning — " He askea me, sir, in a very insulting tone, how long 
would the order last that enforced silence, and he asked me if he 
could not say to another prisoner, that the work was hard." 

Princinal Warren — "\Vhy, this is regular mutiny. You will 
have to give up your impudence and insolence to the officers of this 
prison or suffer for it." 

Kossa — " Governor, I have no desire to be insolent or impudent 
to any officer ; the prison rules do not allow me to be so, nor do 
they allow any officer to be insolent or impudent to me." 
Principal — " Send )iim into the punishment cells." 
Gunning — " Here, Mr. Blaney, take Kossa into the cells." 
On I marched with Warder 131aney, but as at this time I was 
stripped to my shirt I was called back to put on my jacket and 
waistcoat, which were lying by my block. I was dressed and on 
the march again, when Warren told me to come back and stay at 
my work till dinner-time, when I could be reported after going in. 
AVcirren went away, and after he was gone I proceeded to tell what 
lie had said to me to William Koantree, who was working near by. 
Gunning approached and said: 

" Kossa, do you persist in defying the rules and regulations of 
this prison ? " 

Kossa — " Tliat's an improper questioji, Governor." 
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Gunning — "Answo me, do you persist in defying the prison 
rules ? " 

Rossa — " The question is illegal, and I won't answer it/' 
Gunning — " Do you defy the prison authorities V " 
Rossa — "You know your duty. If I am violating any rule 
report mo to the Governor, but don't be trying to frighten the life 
out of me by screeching that way at me." 

I worked till dinner-hour, but I got no dinner. I was reported 
for " showing a mutinous disposition," and got my blood a little 
cooled by getting hard bed and board for a few days. "When I 
came to the quarries again I found some of my friends had been 
making provision for me. Patrick Barry had brought out a loaf of 
bread, and the difficulty was, how to have it passed to me, and how 
I could eat it ? He ran danger in bringing it out, and I would run 
danger in taking it in; for, going out and coming in, every one of 
us was closely searched. At length Barry and I found ourselves 
together in the quarry. We seized an opportunity when Gunning's 
eyes were on some others of the party, and, presto ! quick as a 
lightning flash the loaf changed hands. The next moment my hand 
was up as a signal to go to the closet, and the loat wasn't seen 
since. But Pat Barry got into trouble tliat day himself. Blaney, 
the sub-officer, got talking to me. He was a smart little fellow, antl 
was trying to worry me into an adminsion of saying something I 
didn't say. I was explaining, and BaiTy observing "that's ju>t 
what Rossa said," Blaney immediately pounced upon him for in- 
terfering, reported him for insolence, and got him put on bread and 
water. 

The petty tricks resorted to at this time to annoy us are beyoii«l 
description. Gunning would come into my cell one day and iii- 
eti-uct me to keep my spoon resting against my timber salt-cellar at 
about an angle of 45 'degrees, and Donald Bane would come the 
next day and scold me for not having the spoon laid on the top of 
the salt-cellar. There was no use in my saying, "Governor, the 
other officer told me yesterday to keep it the other way." " Never 
mind what the other officer says; you're always to obey the last 
order;" and if £ said another word there was a peremptory order 
of "Silence." This Donald Bane was a burly Scotchman, about t^ix 
feet two, and proportionately stout. He spoke as roughly as he 
could, for the purpose of enforcing discipline, and, as I di<ln't likt 
his growl, I thought Pd have a bit of fun with him occasionally. 
We were shaved every Wednesday and Saturday evening, DonaM 
being the superintendent. In Pentonville the razor was never al- 
lowed into my own hand, as ^he barbering was always done by :i 
warder; but here they were not so particular. Donald came about 
with half-a-dozen razors, gave one to the prisoner, who gave it back 
again when he had done, at which time the officer would inspect the 
face and neck to see if they were perfectly smooth. It was alwavs 
a kind of torture to mo to shave under my chin, and with the spirit 
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of liuman nature, I thought as I Avas scrapnig away one evening 
that there was no legitimate reason wliy I sliould be my own tor- 
turer. I didn't make a clean shave of it, and giving out my razor, 
Donald said, " Here, let me look at you, hold up your head," and ns 
I obeyed orders he roared out, " What ! do you call that shaving ? " 
" No ; I call that holding up my head." 

" Take that razor again, and go into your cell." I took the 
razor, went into my cell, shut the door, laid the razor upon the little 
table till Donald came round in a quarter of an hour's time. ** Are 
you done with that razor ? " " Yes, long ago." " Let me look at 
you now." " Here." 

" What do you mean ? Do you mean to tell me that you shaved 
yourself again since I gave you that razor last?" 

" I don t mean to tell you any such thing." 

" What did I give you the razor for V " 

" I am sure I can't say ; you told me take it and I obeyed 
orders." 

" Here, now, take that razor again and shave your neck, or if you 
don't I'll make you do it." 

" Oh, Govenior ! I shaved my neck as well as I could. It is al- 
ways a torture to me to do that part of my shaving, and I can't do 
it any better." 

" But you must do it." 

" Oh ! there is no use in my trying ; if you don't consider I am 
shaven according to discipline, you are at perfect liberty to shave 
mo in order." 

" What ! me shave yuu ! " 

" Yes ; the officers in Pentoiiville shaved us regularly." 

"'Then I tell you that you'll get no officer to shave you here, 
and noAV take that razor again and have yourself properly cleaned 
when I call in ten minutes." 

" III take the razor. Governor, but inasmuch as I have shaved as 
well as I could this evening, you may as well take it with yon, 
unless you are prepared to carry out the prison discipline yourself." 

He looked at me steadily for a moment or so and I looked at 
him ; then ordering me to shut my door we parted for that evening, 
but next day he had me taken before the Governor on a charge of 
refusing to shave and giving gross insolence. 

Governor — " What have you to say to the charge ? " 

" Nothing." 

" Did you refuse to shave ? " 

*' No ; I did shave." 

"Why didn't you shave your neck better?" 

" I sliaved it as well as I could. This shaving is one of the 
pri-on punishments. To me it is a kind of torture, and I don't like 
i«> soe myself the agent of my own punishment. I believe if the 
resculaiioiis were properly carried out that a razor would never be 
allowed into the hands of a convict. I have shaved myself as well 
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as I could, and if you don't like how I enforce the discipline on my- 
self I am willing to submit myself to a closer application of it at 
the hands of the officer." 

Governor — " Cannot you fellows shave each other ? " 

" I cannot shave myself according to your liking, and I liave 

•nover attempted to shave anyone else, nor can I do it." 15ane gc»t 

instructions to ask if there was any one in our party who could 

shave the others. Michael Moore and Pat Dunne con-ented to try, 

and after that I submitted myself to their manipulations. 

"You, fellows," was not a very unusual expression with this 
Governor Clifton in addressing us, or, at least, m addressing me, 
and this studied insult, instead of making me feel my degradation, 
made me only feel more disposed to despise the meanness of the 
man. 

When the orders came that we were not to speak on the works. 
Gunning had us to remove our blocks two yards further apart than 
ihey were previously, and, thinking I was too comfortably situated 
with Hugh Brophy, he took me away from the quarrying and 
placed me in an isolated position, with Cornelius Manus O'Keeffe 
and Thomas Clarke Luby, at the other two comefs of our triangle. 
O'Keeffe was just after being sent to Portland; he had as great a 
desire for talking as any one else, and would often try to reach me 
by a whisper. I could not liear, and I occasionally alarmed him by 
asking, in an ordinary tone of voice, what he was saying, or trying 
to say. This brought Gunning's attention upon me, and it was 
then he used to demand if I persisted in defying the rules and regu- 
lations. O'Keeffe was a good Irish scholar, and I tried to draw 
him out by giving him a word of Gaelic, which was high treason to 
the jailers. They prohibitad us from speaking in our mother 
tongue even on the days when we were allowed to talk. They 
called it " slang." I believe it was Thomas Duggan, of Ballancol- 
lig, that was severely reprimanded once for speaking Irish, and 
threatened with severe punishment if he repeated the offence. 

But if their ire was raised at our speaking what they could not 
underatand, their wit was aroused occasionally at our Irish names. 
" Kegan," cried Gunning one day, as ho wanted to challenge 
Michael O'Regan about something. Mike never raised his head, 
but kept picking away with his hammer till the officer, approach- 
incr, stood before his block demanding if he did not near his 
name called? To which the prisoner answered "No." "Is not 
your name Regan?" "No; my name is O'Regan." "Oh I then 
1 suppose I must make anrends for that?" said Gunning, walking 
awav about ten paces, and, turning round, he called "O'-O'Re- 
gan," and told Mike whenever he forgot the "O" in future 
lo remind him, and he'd put it on on the double the next 
time. About the time I speak of Charles Kickham was in a very 
ii.firm state of health. Five days after he came to the piison he 
was sent to the hospital. Two weeks afterwards he was sent to 
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tlic quarries in a very weak condition with running Borcs on liin 
licck; he was so weak ho couUl hardly stand. I believe I have 
stated previously that as he leaned accainst a ledge of rock, 
while I was dressing a largo stone for him, Gunning seized him 
hy the shoulder and made him stand up straight, telling him lie 
should not rest that way during hours of labor. But I am going 
to speak of something now regardmg him that stirred my own 
blood a little. "We were coming from dinner and had to march 
to the quarry with military step. One officer was walking by the 
side of the front men and another by the side of the rear. 1 was 
behind Kickham, and I did not know where I was till I saw Gun- 
ning nish at him, and giving him a shove, staggered him four or 
iive paces out of the ranks. He then laid hold of him and drag- 
god him to tho rear. The reason ot all this was, I suppose, that 
Ivickham was not keeping the step, and Gunning wanted to 
arrange matters without calling a " halt." Charles Kickliam was 
taken to the hospital again after a few weeks, and that w^% the last 
I saw of him. 

There was a shed convenient to the place where we worked, and 
when it rained hlird we were taken there for shelter till the shower 
was over. All the gangs have similar sheds, and the large bell 
of the prison rang us a notice to make for shelter whenever the rain 
was considered too heavy. Hearing the bell one day, and all of ns 
beinf^ anxiously waiting for it, as we were wet through, we made 
for the shed, and the officer ordered us back to our blocks again. 
He kept us there for over ten minutes ; then he gave the order 
" Break off," and when we were in the shed he said no matter for 
what reason the bell rang we were never to leave our work until 
we got orders from him. He himself had oil-clothes on, and we 
wore our thin suit of convict grey. 

William F. Roantree was one of the second next men to me 
in the quarry, an<l he was in a very precarious state of health 
for some time. He put his hand into his boot one day, and when 
he drew it out it was full ot* blood ; not spotted with it, but as he 
slanted the palm of his hand the blood streamed off. Afflicted with 
hemorrhoids, he was in this state for three months before he was 
billowed to rest in tho hospital. He was then declared invalided, 
and removed to the invalid station at Woking. 

Martin Hauly Carey was sledging another day, and as he was 
drawing the stroke the iron flew off the handle of the sledge. 
Oarev knocked his hand against the rock and broke one of hiB 
lingors. He was taken to the hospital. The doctor wanted to 
:iniputate his finger, but Carey would not allow him, in conse- 
<luencG of which the doctor would not allow him to remain in the 
hospital. Martin Hanly was sent out to work the next day with 
his hand in a sling. He was seated on a heap of stones in a 
(•o^ner of the field, a hammer was given to him, and he was kept 
there breaking stones day after day for six weeks before ho could 
«;se the injured hand. 
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When Caroy wanted a barrow of large stones I waited on him 
for the first two or three days, bnt the officers seeing that I took 
;i(l vantage of this for the purpose of having a whbpcr, I was for- 
Itidden to approach him in future, and some one else was commis- 
fioned to keep the invalid supplied with work. Carey, one of 
these days, overheard the Governor telling the warder to report 
some of us for idleness, and next day we were taken before this im- 
partial judge to be sentenced to our several terms of bread and 
water. 

Occasionally there seemed to be a necessity for punishing* 
us to show that the rules were administered with rigor, and the 
discipline vigorously carried out. Every adverse wind that blew 
from Ireland" brought us a kick or a bark, or deprived us of a bit of 
our daily bread. Possibly, too, that some English philanthropists 
were saying we were treated with milk-and-honey kindness, and 
that, consequently, it was no wonder sedition was rife in Ireland 
as there were no terrors for the rebels. 

All my punishments hitherto had been for talking, but when I 
was brought up for idleness the Governor read me a lecture, and said 
'* there were eoucatcd gentlemen working in the next quarries to me 
who dressed seven stones a day, whereas we dressed but one or two 
each. These men he spoke of were brought up gentlemen, and 
never did a day's work till thev came to prison ; I should learn to 
work as well as they did, or, if I iidn't, should take the consequences. 
The discipline of the prison should be maintained." 

" Governor," said I, " as you cannot put mo in the category of 
your English educated gentlemen, you must excuse me for not en- 
tering into competition with them in the amount of convict labor 
to be done." I got my dose of bread and water, and when it was 
taken I came to the quarry with a resolution which no one could 
understand but myself, and which I did not care to explain to 
any one. 

I went to my block, took my pick in hand, and hammered 
away for the dear life at my stone. In less than an hour I had 
it finished. I took another and dressed it in about the same 
time, and as I was at the third I saw some of the boys look at 
me now and again to see what was the matter. One of the pris- 
oners helped another in taking the dressed stone to the pile, and in 
going from that to the quarry for a rough one. ITie passage way 
was a path through the party of workers, and going for my fourth 
stone one would whisper as I-was passing him by, " Rossa, are you 
mad ?" another, " are you crazy ?" another, " what the devil ails 
you ?" To all of which I never spoke a word, but smiled, till I was 
passing John O'Leary, who never minced matters, but always came 
out with what he thought suitable , and when he said " Mr. O'Don-* 
ovan, that is a very poor way of showing your vanity," I replied, 
"I agree with you, Mr. O'Leary; but you must agree with me that 
we are in a very poor place," Gunning roared out, " Stop that talk- 
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ing there." I hurried with my fourth stone to my block, and hur- 
ried to have it dressed as soon as possible. Our average work every 
day was about a stone and a halt, or two, and when Gunning saw- 
that I was likely to break this average, he seemed to be getting 
into good humor. Approaching me, he said, smilingly, " Kossa, 
you're getting on well to-day." 

" Yes, Mr. Gumiing ; I want to show myself a gentleman con- 
vict." ^ ■ 

** Oh, I see von remember what the Governor said to you.'* 

" Yes, Mr. Gunning ; I want to show the Governor that I can do 
as much work any day as one of liis English gentlemen." 

" Hallo ! what's that I see there ?" (pointing to a large hole in the 
hip of my trousers, for I liad placed the handle of the pick ag^ainst 
my side while working, iu order to lessen the weight ot it while in 
my hands, and the friction or action of the tool tore a large hole in 
my pants.) 

" Oh I that's from hard work, Mr. Gunning." 

" But you must work without tearing your clothes ; you must 
not allow the handle of tlic pick to rest that way on jour hip." 

"If I tore the flesli oif my bones, Mr. Gunning, I mean to show 
the Governor that I can do as much work as any of his English gen- 
tlemen he has here." 

" Now, you'd better stop that or I'll have to report you." 

" You may report me or do anvthing you please, but I'm deter- 
mined to work away as hard as I can till I have the seven stones 
dressed." And dressed they were before the day ended. 

Coming out from dinner the next time, we were halted in front 
of the Governor's office and onlered to dress up in lines. He came 
out and read for us a letter from the Board of Directors giving 
him permission to allow us to write oftener than the other prisoners 
if we kept ourselves free of reports; but inasmuch as the reporting 
was in his hands and the liands of his oDicei*s, the privilege availed 
us but little. If I wanted to write I should, to entitle me to consi- 
deration, be two months without a report, and I was never allowed 
to have such a clear record as that. Two weeks afterwards we were 
halted in the same place and another letter was read revoking the 
last one, and stating that we were to be treated as ordinary con- 
victs. After the letter was read the first day Gunnine drew the 
Governor's attention to the hole in my trousers. "Hard work, 
Governor," I said. " But you must not work with your pick this 
way," said he, placing his cane on his hip, and moving it with both 
liands as if he was striking at a stone. Then he gave the officer 
instructions to report me if he saw me doing it again, and we got 
our marching orders to the quarry. 

I quieted down to my average labor of a stone and a half, and 
Gunning noticing this, brought me to account. I asked him, " Did 
he want me to tear my trousers again." He said " he did not, but 
now that I had shown I could work I should work." ^ I have 
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shown,'* I said, *' that an Irishman in any position in life can do as 
much as an Englishman, and that is all I care to show, or care to 
do here." " Come on with me, then," and on I went till we stood 
opposite the heap of nobblers, " Where are the seven stones you 
dressed yesterday ?" " Here is one, and here is one, and here is an- 
other," and so on till I pointed out the seven to liim. " Now, take 
every one of them and pile them up in front of your block, place 
three in a line first, put two on them, and put the other two on 
top." I obeyed orders, and by-and-by I had my pile before me. 
The boys christened it •' Rossa's folly," but I met their jokes by 
appealing to Gunning to use his authority to make them look upon 
it as a monument to my industry. I could hardly restrain my 
laughter at the serious w^av he would take a|)plication8 of this kind 
from me. I pretended to be in earnest, and it was amusing to see 
the look he'a give when I'd ask him to prevent Pat Dunne and 
Tom Duggan from laughing at iiJy monument whenever they passed 
it. " It was hard enough to be threatened with bread and water 
for doing so much work one day, but to be laughed at by my com- 
rades was a thing I could not stand, and I would take the first 
opportunity I could get of running away from the prison." " What ! 
— what! — what's that you said, Rossa? running away from the 
prison, is it ? Don't you know that's mutiny ?" " Mutiny or no 
mutiny, Governor, I wish I could see a chance of getting off; I 
don't like to be here at alL" 

Some of my friends would gravely bring me to account for 
joking on such a serious state of affairs as ours ; it did not comport 
with the dignity of our position to trifle with it or look upon it 
lightly. One would occasionally remark that convict life seemed 
quite agreeable to my nature, and I suppose my nature must be 
kind to me, as it moulds my head to rest lightly upon whatever 
pillow the vicissitudes of fortune place under it. I felt the pains 
and penalties of convict life as much as many of my companions, 
but I would not give my enemies the satisfaction to see that I did 
feel them : and it gave me pleasure to see how disappointed and 
enraged tney were at my smiling and joking at punishments which 
they know bring a man to the verge of the grave, and in the grave 
I would be to-day, perhaps, had I carried myself through the tor- 
turing annoyances of prison with that gravity which is consonant 
with dignity and a life of death. There is no better way of fright- 
ening away a fairy than to laugh at it. The man or the woman 
who can do that in presence of ^a Leanawn Shee or a ghoul will 
never be possessed by either. 

** Let me play the fool with mirth and laughter, 
80 let wrinkles come— 
And let my visage rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans." 

We had not much wine in our time to heat us, but it was better 
to try and get the blood do what it could in that line than to be 
groaning or croaking where there was no one to pity us. 
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A day or two after the monument of my industry was raised I 
was in the quarry looking for a stone. 

" Here," said Gunning, " take that" — pointing to a large round 
one about two hundred pounds weight. Hugh Brophy lifted the 
barrow with me, and as he ascended a step of the quarry the bloek 
rolled back upon me and threw me down. 1 escaped with getting 
a cut hand, and as I was dressing the wound, the jailer cried : 

" Come, Rossa, you're loitering too long about that pin scratch. 
Catch hold of that barrow again, and take your stone to the block." 

" Kossa won't do any such thing, governor; he is not boand to 
work beyond his strength, and that stone is too heavy for him. 
Your starvation diet doesn't leave a man much strength.'* 

James Flood came to remove the stone with llrophy, and as 
they moved off, I walking alongside of them. Gunning again cried: 

" liossa, you're a man that woidd suck another man's blood." 

" I don't believe a word of it ; but you yourself look like one 
who'd do it. I don't think you're warranted in using such language 
to me in the discharge of your duty, and I'll go to the Governor to- 
morrow to ask if you are." 

To-morrow came, and instead of my having a charge against 
Gunning, he had a charge against me for idleness, and I had some 
days on bread and water before I came out again. When I was 
before the Governor I told him I had a charge against the officer, 
and he told me I could make no charge while I was under report. 
It was a week before I could get clear enougli to tell Mr. Clifton 
wliat Gunning said to me, and then the satisfaction I got was to 
have the Governor tell me, " I was not to be too sensitive." 
" Nothing could make me more degraded than I was," and " Did 
we think the officers were to take off their caps to us." "I think it 
is quite improper to have such language used towards prisoners," I 
replied. " You have no right to think here," added he, " you are a 
convict and must have no will of your own." " Bah !" said I, with 
as much contempt as I could put into a look, and the signal was 
given to have me oti to " chokey," the convict's name for his place 
of purgatory. 

When Director Fagan came to the prison I went before him, and 
told him what the Governor said and what Gunning said to nie, and 
both officer and master denied that they had ever said what I have 
stated. Next day Gunning was removed from the charge of our 
party and a new officer put in his place. ^ 

The first day I met this Mr. Fagan in Portland I had not the 
least idea he was an Irishm:;n. I didn't even know his name, 
and whatever I had to see him about I said in the course of conver- 
sation, " Governor, if in bringing us from Ireland to England the 
Government contemplate eflfecting a change in us, they ought to 
know that it is-not by starvation an Irishman can be changed into 
an Englishman." I don't know what he said at the time, but when 
I learned he was an Irishman I thought he should think my words 
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America and died. Mike and Pat told the mother one day in Xew 
York that they would go to Ireland to help the boys tiiere ami 
leave their youngest brother, John, at home to take care of her. 
'* No," si^Jd she, " I was able to take care of myself long before ye 
were any help to me. I am strong enough still to do so, and John 
must go too, for he will do more good helping ye than helping me." 
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SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Visits from our friends to us were something which the author- 
ities availed themselves of for the purpose of giving us much an- 
noyance. Every convict is allowed one every six months, but if 
the officers choose to have him on their books as ill-conducted he 
may never be allowed to see the face of a friend from the ontsido 
world. My wife had been writing from Ireland to know if she 
would be permitted to see me, and the Governor told mc one day 
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that as a favor to her, not to me, he was going to grant her per- 
mission to come. I told this to my friends, and we thought it would 
be well if some others availed of her coming for the purpose of 
having their visit from her, in order that we might glean as much 
news as we could. Martin Hanley Carey saw the Governor on the 
subject, and told him the only friend he cared to see was his 
mother, but as she was old, and could not come to Portland without 
much inconvenience and expense, he would be obliged if the " visit " 
wliich the rules allowed him was granted by allowing him to see 
3Ir8. O'Donovan* She could convey to his mother, who lived in 
Eyrecourt, County Galway, anything he had to say. The Governor 
said he would consult the Directors, and in a few days after Carey 
was sent for, and told that the authorities would not allow him to 
see my wife. I had given some trouble about these visits some 
time before, for I had applied to the Governor to know if the ex- 
penses of our friends would be paid when they came to see us. 
*' Certainly not," said the Governor, " why should you expect such ?" 
"I don't expect it at all," I said. "Then wny do you ask?" 
" Because I aesire to learn how justly the Government mean to act 
by us. If they left us in Ireland where we were convicted our 
friends could see us without much expense or inconvenience : they 
adopt an extraordinary course in biinging us to England ; and it is 
only fair rfind just that they should pay the expenses of our visitors 
from Ireland and back again." 

" The Government can do what thejr please with you." 

" I know they can 1 But when ordmary prisoners are convicted 
m Ireland they are not brought to England ; we should have the 
benefit of the convict law as it stands in Ireland, and if the Goven^.- 
ment cannot afford to keep us there, where our friends could easily 
sec us when the regular visits were due, they ought to pay their ex- 
penses to England as they paid ours." 

" The Government are treating you too kindly and considerately. 
Twenty years ago you'd have been hanged.'* 

" It might be better we were hanged, and certainly it was 
through no merciful consideration for ub that we were not. No 
])olitical prisoners have ever been treated in any country as we are 
treated by the English." 

" You are treated too well ; you have put back the prosperity of 
Ireland twenty years ; thousands of moneyed people have fled from 
it, and you don't know what ruin you have brought on the 
country." 

Here I laughed outright, and asked him if ho would not, as a 
matter of justice, place my application before the authorities. He 
said he would, ana sent for me in a few days to tell me the Directors 
had refused to pay the expenses of our visitors from Ireland. 

These kind of things varied the monotony of my prison life, and 
nfTbrdcd me amusement, too. Any of m^ fnends did not know but 
that I was serious in this matter of applying for the expenses, and 
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when I would say I was in high liopcs of having them granted, and 
wliat a grand thing it would be to bo putting the Government to 
the cost of four or live hundred pounds a-year for bringing over all 
our friends, some of the party would say that they, for their part, 
would not take a penny of the money, and that they would go to 
the Governor right off and tell him so. To this Fd reply there was 
no necessity to l)e in a hurry in the matter; they could have 
])atience until they'd see how my application would succeed, and 
they should understand I did not make it for any one but myself, 
and for my part the more expense I could put the Goverament to 
tlie more I liked it. Many fell in with this view, but the " dignity," 
"honor," or "humor" involved in the question was very soon de- 
cided by the announcement of the refusal. 

I was sent for to the Deputy's office one evening to put the name 
and address of my wife on the visiting ticket. As I was writing an 
olliccr came in and reported that a certain j)risoner had been very 
idle all day, and asked what would be done with him. The Prin- 
cipal looked towards me and said, " If a man will not work, ncitlter 
lei him eat ;" but, added he, looking at the officer, " as he has a 
good character give him another chance, and don't put him under 
report this time." There was no punishment, no torture inflicted on 
a j)risoner that these officers could not back with a quotation from 
the Hible. " The Devil can quote Scripture for his purpose," and it 
<levils do really " go about like roanng lions seeking whom they 
may devour," 1 had the honor of seeing some of them in English 
jnisons, not in the lowest grade of office cither, but like the old 
fellow himself, liigh in authority. 

For days and weeks after sending the ticket I was expecting the 
visit, and at the end of a month I had nearly given it up, when one 
day while I was at dinner my door was opened, and I was told, 
'•Come on." " Where now ?" I asked. "Ask no questions," said 
the officer, "but come on." I was taken to the door of the room 
whore 1 was examined the firet day, and as I entered I saw my wile, 
and in lier arms the baby I never saw before. 

I hesitated before approaching her, because I heard that in the 
visitinsc places there were panels or partitions between the parties. 
Discipline was so much in my mind that I stood there till she or I 
would go behind a separating barrier ; or perhaps I had pride enough 
to keep me from making an advance that they had in their power to 
ropel. The officer who was standing by her side said, " lou can 
<M)nio up here and speak to your wife for twenty minutes, but if you 
It'll her anything relating to matters inside the prison, or if she tells 
you anything relating to outside matters, I must end the visit. I 
s:U down and took the baby in my lap, but the little fellow did not 
siH^n to know mo, though he was then three months old. Indeed, 1 
think iiis mother hardly knew me. It was the first time she saw mo 
sir.co I was shorn, shaved, and dressed in convict fashion. She felt 
my bauds, which were as rough as oyster-shells, and my face bad 
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been baked to the color of an earthenware crock. For the first few 
minutes I kept talking to the son all the time, thinking what in the 
world could I say to the mother, and I think we parted without 
saying much. There was the jailer right beside us, and my tongue 
was paralyzed. At the end of twenty minutes Mr. Bulwer, the 
Deputy Governor, entered, and said in consideration of my never 
Hoemg the child before he would extend the time ten minutes longer. 
I had mcssacjes from William Roantree, James O'Connor, Denis 
^lulcahy, ani several others, but when I attempted to say anything 
of any other prisoner I was told I should confine myself to my own 
case. As we were parting I recollected 1 had a few notes scratched 
on a bit of sl»te in my pocket, and as I took it out the ofiiccr 
seized it. The wife vanished, and I went to work with a heavier 
lieart than ever. I liad a load on it I could not unburthen, and I 
felt it weighing me down. 

Not many days elapsed before I got into a scrape with the 
Governor. He told me he was away from home the day my wite 
came, and if he was in the prison he would not allow her to see me 
in consequence of my bad conduct, and the Deputy-Governor tres- 
passed too much upon his discretionary power in allowing me to see 
licr in the reception-room instead of in the ordinary-place. I told him 
he need not feel very much discomforted on account of any happi- 
ness or consolation my wife's visit brought me, and I was very sorry 
if Captain Bulwer's kindness subjected him to any reproof. The 
Deputy was one of the most gentlemanly of the ofticers that I met 
in prison. I never spoke two words to him, he always did his duty, 
but in doing it he never gave that haughty, contemptuous look that 
others would give, and never wantonly wounded our feelings by any 
impudent remarks. I suppose if he is still in authority it will not 
serve him to have me say this, but I must speak the truth of all I 
came across in my prison life. The schoolmasters of Portland Pnson 
were also gentlemanly in the discharge of their duty. The mistake 
made by those who charge themselves with the refonnation of con- 
victs is to give them in charge to brutes, instead of to men with 
human or humane feelings. * 

A kind word or a wanton insult to the biggest criminal will lirive 
niucli the same effect on him as on us in penal servitude. The opinion 
seems to prevail with English jailers that kind words are thrown 
away upon their prisoners, and the only way to keep them up to the 
discipline is to lash and abuse them into it. I found these tactics 
resorted to in our case, and if for nothing else but to show they 
would fail, and that we had something in us better than the 
thieves and murderers they classed us with, I determined that there 
was one man who would go to his grave before he gave them the 
satisfaction of seeing they could lash him into submission by iuiiult, 
chains, and bread and water. 

As I have not said much about the visit of my wife, and as 
there is very little poetry in this narrative of mine, let me be par- 
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doned for giving a little of her description of meeting me in Port- 
land. I should wish she had written more flatteringly of me, but I 
suppose she does not consider me so ugly now. 

A Visit to iiy Husband ix Pbisox. 

Mat, 18G8. 

Within the precincts of the prison bounds, 

Treading the sunlit courtyard to a hall, 
I^omy and unadorned, where the light 

Thro* scicenlcss windows glaringly did fall. 

Within the precincts of the prison walls, 
With rushing memories and bated breath ; * 

With heart elate and light swift 8tep that smote 
l**aint echoes in this house of living death. 

Midway I stood in bright expectancy, 

Tiffhlly I clasped my balw, my eager sight 
Restlessly glancing down the long, low room 

To where a door bcdimmed the walls* pure white. 

They turned — the noiseless locks ; the portal fell 
With clank of chain wide open, and the room 

Held him — my wedded love. My heart stood still 
With sudden shock, with sudden sense of doom. 

My heart stood still that had with gladsome bound 
Counted the moments ere he should appear — 

Drew back at sight so changed, and shivering waited, 
Pulselessly waited while his steps drew near I 

Oh ! for a moment's twilight that might hide 
The harsh tanned features once so soft and fair ! 

The shrunken eyes that with a feeble flash 
Smiled on my presence and his infant's there I 

Oh.! for a shadow on the cruel sun 
That mocked thy father. Baby, with his glare ; 

Oh ! for the nisht of nothingness or death 
Ere thou, my love, this felon garb should wear ! 

It needed not these passionate, pain-wrunjj words, 

Falling with sad distinctness from thy lips. 
To tell a tale of insult, abject toil. 

And day-long labor hewing Portland steeps! 

It needed not, my love, tliis anguished glance. 

This fading Are within thy gentle eyes, 
To rouse the torpid voices of my heart, 

Tin all the sleeping heavens shall hear their cries. 

God of the wronged, and can Thy vengeance sleep P 
And shall our night of anguish know no day? 

And can Thy justice leave our souls to weep 
Yet, and yet longer o'er our land's decay! 

Must we still cry — " How long, O I^ord, how long?^ 

For seven reel centuries a country's woe 
ILus wept the prayer in tears of blood, and still 

Our tears to-night for fresher victims flow ! 
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And flow it seems they must for still fresher victims again, 
bcfo.-c the soil is watered enough to produce a race of men abfe to 
strike the tyrant down. 

"When my wife reached home she sent me a photograph of her- 
self and baby, and a few days after its arrival in the prison the 
governor sent for rao and said he should return it again. I observed 
it was a very harmless thing to allow me to keep ; but, no, it would 
not be allowed, the prison rules did not permit it, the discipline 
should be maintainea, and my photograph returned. " However," 
added he, " as you seem to bo improving in your conduct lately I'll 
allow you to look at the picture oefore I return it." I took it out 
of his hand, and taking the look, gave it back to him. I afterwards 
learned that the thieves were allowed photographs, but, then, these 
were thieves of good character, and unfortunately for me I was iti 
bad repute. 

I find in my wife's book of poems, one on the return of the pho- 
tograph to her, and I will give that, too, a place in my Prison Life. 

"the retukned PICrURE. 

" [In 1863, while my husband was confined in Portland Convict 
Establishment, I sent to him a likeness of mine and baby's, taken 
specially for him, as ho had never seen the child, its birth occurring 
after his conviction and sentence. The following week I was re- 
turned the carte, with a polite note from the Prison Governor, to 
inform me that " Prison rules did not allow convicts the possession 
of likenesses,"] 

Refused admission! Baby, Baby, 

Don't you feel a littlo piain ? 
See, your picture with your mother's, 

From the prison back again? 
They are cruel, cruel jailers — 

They are heartless, heartless men! 

Ah! you laugh my littlo Flax Hair! 

But my eyes are full of tears; 
And my heart is sorely troubled 

With old voices in my ears; 
With thelins^ering disappointment 
That is shadowing my years! 

Was it much to ask them. Baby — 

These rough menials of the Queen? 
Was it much to ask them, give him 

This poor picture, form and mien 
Of the wife he loved, the little son 

Ho never yet had seen? 

Ah! they're cruel, cruel jailers. 

They are heartless, heartless men! 
To bar the last poor comfort fh>m 

Your father's prison pen ; 
To shut our picture from the gates 

And send it homo again I 
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Cruel, cniel jailers, and lieaillcss, heartless men are they truly 
without question, atul especially bo when tlieir captives are Irisli- 
men who would rid their country of English rule. 

Time passed on, and the day came around again when I was 
allowed to write a letter. This, of course, was written to my wife. 
1 had a mother iiv America, and I was anxious to send her *:i line, 
but these humane English would not, for any consideration at this 
time, extend to me the privilege of an extra letter. They would 
not even give me a scrap of paper on which I would write a few- 
lines to enclose in my wife's to the old woman on the brink of the 
grave. I made a specLil application for it to the Governor, and he 
refused nie. 

My letter was written ; it had been given in a few days ; the 
Governor sent for me, and when I was regularly placed in the 
" stand- to attention " attitude before him, he said— .- 

" You will not cease complaining ; what is the use of your writ- 
ing these letters ? You know I cannot send them out." 

" Governor, have you read my letter ? I think you must be mis- 
taken. I have certainly uttered no word of complaint, and I don*'t 
think I have infringed on any of the rules in anything I have said 
in that letter." 

" I haven't read it ; I couldn't read it, the writing is so small. 
Your letters take up more of ray time than all the other prisoners', 
and you have written between the lines, which is a thing specially 
forbidden by the instructions." 

" Well, that is a thing you might excuse me for, seeing that I 
have only one leaf of paper, and having such a large family, and so 
much to say ; I can read that letter in five minutes for you, and if 
you notice anything objectionable in it, as I go on, I will scratch it 
out." 

" Here, then, read it." 

I commenced readincj, and I ended reading without his objecting 
to anvthing, and, as I finislicd, I said — 

" ^Tow, Governor, you sec that there is nothing objectionable in 
it." 

" There is no use, I can't allow that letter to be published." 

"Published!" cried I in amazement. "Why, Governor, sure 
the letter is for my wife." 

" Oil, but your wife publishes your letters." 

" Pul)lish my private letters ! you don't mean to tell me she does 
that V" 

" I do, and more than that ; when these people come visiting 
liere they publish all they can learn about the prison, and bring a 
lot of trouble upon me." 

" I am very sure that T would not write such a letter as that to 
my wife if I thought she would publish it, and I am sure she would 
not." 

" V\'eil, if you write on the head of that letter that it is private, 
and not to be published, 1 will pass it." 
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" Oh, certainly, Governor, that's what I. will willingly clo.*' 

I got a pen and wrote the following words, which I copy from 
the original letter now before me : — 

" Do not, love, make such letters as this public. I do not write 
for such a purpose. 'Tis rather delicate, this letter, too, as all my 
letters to you must needs be." 

Then comes the printed instructions on the face of the paper in 
these words — 

" Convict Establishment, Portland, 
near Weymouth. 

" Convicts are permitted to write and to receive letters and visits 
periodically according to the class which they may attain by good 
conduct, as follows, viz. : third class every six months ; second 
class every four months, and first class every three months. All 
letters must be prepaid. Matters of private importance to a con- 
vict may be communicated at anytime by letter (prepaid) to the 
GoveiTior, who will inform the convict thereof if expedient. 

" In case of any misconduct the above privileges may be for- 
feited for the time. 

'* All letters of an improper or idle tendency, either to or from 
convicts, or containing slang or other objectionable expressions, vriW 
be suppressed. The permission to write or receive letters is given 
to the convicts for the purpose of enabling them to keep up a con- 
nection with their respectable friends, and not that they may hear 
the news of the day. Inquiries will be made as to the character of 
pei*sons with whom convicts correspond, and if the result is not 
satisfactory the correspondence will be stopped. 

" All letters are read by the Governor or chaplain, and must be 
legally written, and not crossed. 

" Neither clothes, money, nor any other articles are allowed to 
be received at the prison for the use of convicts, except though the 
Governor. Persons attempting otherwise to introduce any article 
to or for a convict are liable to fine or imprisonment, and the con- 
vict is liable to be severely punished. 

" Neither money nor stamps must bo inclosed, as they will not 
be received. 

"No visits allowed on Sundays. 

" The convict's writing to be confined to the ruled lines of tlusi- 
two pages. In writing to the convict direct to No. 6364." 

The 5364 is in writing. Then there is, with several other brands, 

the autograph of " George Clifton," without which the letter could 

not pass out of prison ; and, finally, here is the letter itself, which 

you may have the curiosity to read in order to see what kind ot n 

thing a convict's letter is: — 

" August 26, 1S66. 

" My Love— I am in doubt whether^k is better to scold you, or 
to coax you into sending me what I desire frcjra you at present, and 
what I have been disappointed in getting. Scolding might be the best 
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if you were as much afraid of my voice now as before, but as possibly 
vou wouM place the proper value on m v growling at you from my cage, 
1 liad better give it up and see what 1 can do the other way. Then, 
as it was partly by scolding I came into the happy possession of you 
(unhappily for you now), 1 M'ould like to continue it, but, perhajis, 
you are a nmch wiser and sadder woman than you were two years 
ago, and not so easily frightened. I will not scold you, Mollis. I 
fear I am not a good hand at coaxing, so I will only ask you coldly, 
though lovingly ask you, to send me a very, very long, long, letter 
— six, ten, twenty sheets of paper, what to you 1 You often gave 
nie so much when I was not in so much want. What matter if they 
must necessarily be sorrow-laden. I have accompanied you in 
sunny hours, and cannot I have your company when the rain is fall- 
ing fast. No political news, all about yourself — how you met the 
world since, and particularly when you went to Carbery. Who 
were kind to you and who were cold to you, &a Did the children 
realize their position ? did they say anything of me ? what hap- 
pened you every day, hour, and minute ? for in so much of vour 
life am I interested. If you say you have nothing to write a long 
letter about, I say write about nothing and that wiUbe something to 
me. What can 1 lose, or what can you if your letter be read by 
others? The governor of the prison must read it, but if it gives no 
])<)litical information or bright expectation, it might be deemed 
of little interest to any other authority. How many, many things I 
had to say which I forgot, and many more, as you heard the chief 
warder say, I would not be allowed to speak of, all too many in the 
short space of half-an-hour. When you left I felt I had relieved 
myself very little of my burthen, and then it grew heavier. A little 
j)unishnient awaited me that dav, and I thought I was being tcolcen 
to receive it when you took me tjy surprise. I was — to give you a 
very vicious simile — stricken somehow as a bird is by the gaze of a 
serpent. llutCs certainly inorc like scolding than coaxing. Well, 
any way, Mollis, I was only fascinated by you, exclusive of the baby. 
All you said and all I forgot to say came before me when you were 
gone. I did not ask about our fifth son. I must needs speak of him 
in the fifth person, lest the mention of his name might interfere with 
the tranmission of this. You know the record of it in my^ account 
book was used to my prejudice by the judge. Regarding the four 
eldest, it is not pleasant that your father has the keeping of them 
when he has plenty company of his own; but if my brothers or 
ni«»ther sent money for them 1 would rather they would remain with 
him for a while than be separated. I oflen applied for leave to write 
In my mother — she might die any day, and then I'd feel so sorry that 
she did die; perhaps thinking she was forgotten by me. t will 
g«) to the Governor to-morrow again, and if successful will enclose 
:i note for her, also one for the children. You said some one was 
irning to take one of them, and Miss CDowd, the lady of the curls, 
another. Ned strove to make you jealous one time by telling you I 
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looked at those curls, because he is a jeqlous dog himself. I forgot 
to ask you about him, and if John had been ejected out of 
Coolavin, or if his brother Andy abandoned, as I advised him, the 
prosecution against Finn the agent. I am allowed to write now as 
a letter would be duo to me if I remained the usual time in Pen ton - 
villo. I might have had two visits there for my good conduct, 
which good conduct I was not good enough to have here. I hid 
the misfortune to incur prison discipline punishment for the first 
time, twice the week of your visit. Such i€ tolerably supportable 
and preferable to punishment by harsh words. I often expressed a 
preference for it if I violated a rule, but never got it till then. It is 
tlie duty of an officer to speak to, and bring a prisoner to order, and 
tlie prisoner's duty to be silent or. respectful ; but if anything is 
8aid to which an officer cannot reply, he may end by saying — ' Yon 
arc insolent,' - impertinent,' or worse. I offended and I got punished,* 
which entails forfeiture of all privileges ; but the Governor is please<l 
to restore them to me again, as he has changed the officers and 
considers I have got into a better disposition and do more work. 
He tells me he answers letters of inquiry from you as to my 
health ; this, he need not have done — any kindness to you from any 
one, I think more of thiin anything regarding myself. You ou<j:ht 
to keep a record of such things for me, that they may appear before 
me if I ev2r Tito again. You see that though my life is forfeited to 
the laws, I cannct banish *hope, that parasite of woe.' As regards 
my general heaATn, I believe it has been good save what I told you 
about m/ evei. I h?A two fits. I conquered the first. I got it by 
my being deprived of flannels the 22d December. I shivered it otl* 
together w'th any expectations I had of fair treatment. This day 
fortnight wai foggy; I arose next morning with sore throat. I went 
to the doctor, he could not see what I felt, and I have been trying 
to get tlie better of a severe cold since ; I think I'll succeed. AVritl* 
yourself, and pui one from each of the children with your own — 
their own handwriting and dictation that I may see them naturally. 
If money be contributed by Irishmen for the maintenance of the fami- 
lies of the men imprisoned I am not so proud as to feel any pain ol 
mind that mine are to be bo cared for, but I would fling a contribu- 
tion in the face of anyone who would tender it as charity. You 
are one of the trustees of money now, and I refer to this as I am 
anxious that when you are withdrawing from such trusteeship, you 
\vk1 be able to have your accounts satisfactorily shown. Our ene- 
mies always make money a handle to hurl slander. 

'* The Governor says, as you had a visiting ticket from th*» Suite 
Societary, you might try again. I would rather you would g<a 
liberty to write oftener. If you could get liberty for me to Htut<! 
Jill regarding my trial, 'twould be well. Our CatholicH here an: 
banned too ; perhaps 'tis only reasonable that IriHliUHMi Hhould re- 
nounce the crimes lor which they are made Englinh ronvieU bi-fore 
they are allowed sacraments by Anglo-lwoman pricHiN. I unked to 
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be allowed lo absent myself from pnest's Ren'ices. Refused. Yon 
Mrote a defensive letter after my trial; yoii used the word * charity' 
for the fund ; some were hurt. Do you write to Mrs. Keane and 
31r9. Duggan, Ballincollig ? You ought. Have you anyone^ to 
rock the cradle while you write ? — Yours, love, ever fondly and 

faithfully, 

" Jeil O'Donovax Rossa/' 

Some readers of this letter may wonder at my publishing that I 
applied for permission to absent myself from the prieut's service. 
Indeed a few of my friends suggest that it may not be " prudent " 
to publish it ; but I never care to act the hypocrite. I felt bo indig- 
nant at fniding those English priests pereecuting our Catholics 
inside the ])rison Avails, that I thought I would show them what I 
thought of their work. 

1 kneAV if I were allowed to absent my sc»lf from service the priest 
wouKl call upon me for an explanation, and I would have an oppor- 
tunity of givmg him a bit of my mind. My application was reiused. 
It stands on record on the books of the piison, and may be exhnmetl 
at some future day to show what a refractory character I was. It 
certainly would have been brought forward had I succuml^ed to the 
prison discipline, and had any question been raised about my ill- 
treatment at a coroner's inquest 

After three or four wei^ks I got a reply from my wife. She 
asked me some questions about monetary matters, and she wrote 
a special letter to the Governor asking him to allow me to answer 
them. He sent for me, and said he could not allow me write, but 
if 1 wrote the answers to the questions on a slate, and sent it to 
hkn, he would have them copied and sent off. I did so, and, on 
asking him a month afterwards if they were transmitted, " No," 
said he, " I oould not bo sending your love letters to your wife ; 
besides, it would lessen your punishment." I went back to my cell, 
and determined that, right or wrong, by fair play or by foul, I 
would never stop until I found some means of reaching the world, 
and getting out an account of our treatment. I became very civil 
lo the warders who had charge of our party, in the hope that I 
could get so far into their favor as to give me the appointment of 
goini^ to the well for water, and giving to the gravel pit for gravel, 
whidi those who were making the altar wanted to smoothen the 
table. I tried to make mvself humorous, and to make mvself evcrv- 
thing that was niH.'essary to my purj)ose, and I succeeded in the long 
run. 

One of the warders accompaniiHl me always to the well and to 
I ho irravol pit. These places were not within view of the Gover- 
nor's window. i>thcr warders would come there with other pris- 
oners. Tlic oflicials siHincd as anxious to have a word with one 
anotl'cr as the pns(>noi*s. They chatted away on their own subjects, 
and g -vc me an opporiuniry of whispering what I w.|uxted to «jy 
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chums. I was promised writing material and conveyance for what 
I wrote, and 1 became the funniest fellow in the world to my 
warders. 

Just at the same time we fell in at chapel with a good fellow 
named Lynch ; he was a Francis street Dublin man, but sentence*! 
in Bolton for seven years, lie gave us writing material, and I 
went to work to break the law for the first time by writing a 
" surreptitious letter. " 

Lynch told us he could get this conveyed to the outer 
world for three pounds, and that out of the sum we could get ten 
shilings' worth of tobacco imported. It was such a novel thing to 
get tobacco here, and as some of my friends desired to have a taste 
of it, I gave the order for it, with an order on my wife for three 
pounds. But as I feared that letters addressed to " Mrs. O'Donovau 
Kossa" would be opened in the post office, I directed this one to the 
mother of Michael Moore, and on the cover of the envelope I wrote 
in very small writing the words " For Mrs. O'D." Michael Moore 
kept watch for me during the dinner hours while I wrote. He 
lay down on the floor of his cell, and under his door there was 
as much space as would enable him to see through the hall. Some- 
times the slippered officer who kept watch outside would go upstairs 
to have his peep at those who were in the cells above us. That was 
my time for scribbling, but as Moore would see the jailer coming 
down he'd give me a signal and I'd stop. 

I kept watch for Moore for many hours in a similar position, and 
while lie was engaged in work far more dangerous than writing 
" surreptitious " letters. He was trying to bre£^ a hole in the wall 
of his cell large enough to admit him into the yard, through which 
hole he and I meditated an escape. Hugh Brophy and Martin 
Ilanley Carey were in the two next cells, and if Mike found he 
was able to do his work, they were to operate about the place where 
the iron partition divided their cells, and the four of us were to 
fight our way. We did not intend any harm to man or mortal, but 
alter we made our way into the yard we had agreed if any man 
came upon us before we had scaled the wall by the aid of sheets, 
<&c., there was nothing for it but to throttle him into quietness in 
case we could not avoid his notice otherwise. Michael Moore stole 
— yes — the thief actually stole a small steel chisel out of our tool 
box on the works, and the thief was the more criminal inasmucli as 
he was the prisoner most trusted with the distribution and collec- 
tion of the implements. I don't know where he hid the chisel when 
he w^as bringing it into his cell ; but \ know when he had it there 
be gave me the signal to lie down on the flags and keep my 
eye on the hall. I heard him scraping away for an hour, at the end 
of which time he gave another signal to get up, and then through 
the little slit that was in the partition he whispered to me that he 
thought the work would be all right ; he had made a hole large 
enough already to hide the chisel ; then he shut it up and plastered 
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tlio surface with the wliiting he had for brightening his tins. The 
color was very much like the whitewash on the walls, and no dis- 
tinction could be discerned Avhen standing at the door, as he had 
nhaded the spot hj the arrangement of some of his cell furniture. 
Brophy, Carey, I, and a few others supplied him with all tlie 
whiting we got, and day after day for a fortnight he worked 
at the hole in the wall, and I kept my ear on the floor and my eye 
to the stairs. He did not, like Baron Trenck, blow away the rubbish 
through a quill, but he tied it up in the tail of his shirt and made 
away with it in the quarry. At the end of a fortnight he was half- 
w^ay through the wall and we were half way to freedom, for of 
course it never entered our heads to fail once we got out ; wo were 
to die game rather than come back to our cells again. But, woe of 
woes ! as my ear was to the flag I heard Mike give a groan. T gave 
a cough, and he answered it by the signal to come to the slit in the 
])artition. His agonized whisper was — " O God ! Ilossa, 'tis all np 
with us ; the stones in the middle of the wall are all fastened to one 
another by stout links of iron, and it is impossible to remove these; 
we must give it up ; lie down again until I shut the hole," and with 
a lyronach heart I took my recumbent position. 

Hugh Brophy and I had anotlier scheme of escape a short time 
before this. As we quarried a large piece of rock one day we dij*- 
covered a large hole under it, which appeared to be a cave. It 
escaped the officers' detection, and as the stone was removed we 
covered the hole. We took live or six into our confidence, who 
were to keep the jailers engaged one day while we examinetl the 
discovery. We found it was a fissure between the rocks, and did 
not extend far, and would do no more than answer for a hidiuir 
place. For three or four days after, our friends were sparing their 
l)ruad and bringing it to hide ni the hole till there was sumcient tKcre 
to support Hugh and me for two or three days. We were to enter, 
the others were to cover us up and make tlie floor of the quarry 
just the same as all around, leaving a few air-holes, which could not 
l)e detected except by the closest search. We were to have a few 
ropes stolen from the tool-box, and if we escaped detection for a few 
days, the friends Avere to whisper through the air-holes that it was 
hupposed we had got into the country ; then we were to emerge at 
night and make a raft ; launch it on the sea below, paddle our canoe 
across the bay to the land, which appeared about three miles distant. 
When the day came that we were to enter the cave we found that 
two of us could not get room in it by any kind of stufilng, and we 
had to pronounce the project hoi)eless. Tlie hole was open, and wo 
had not time to shut it before we saw the Governor approaching 
from the prison and coming on the path towards us. Quick as 
thought I pulled up a leg of my trousers, took a rough stone and 
rubbe<l it hard along tlie calf from the knee to the ankle; went into 
the hole, and gave a roar that shook the quarry. The little bird 
that sat hatching her eggs in a hole a few yards from us ran out of 
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her nest. The boys and the officers ran towards me, and as the 
Governor came up he asked, " Why is Rossa sitting there ? " " It 
seems, sir," said Gunning, "his leg got into that hole and got 
scratched a little." I was taking off my boot, and I gave a black 
look at both of them, as much as to say is that all the pity you have 
for me after escaping with my life ? 

The letter wliich I spoke of as having written to my wife came 
to be delivered, and I had my plans laid to pass it to Lynch at 
chapel one Sunday morning, but the first attempt of mine to reach 
the world " surreptitiously " turned out to be a milure, and brought 
upon me an endless amount of punishment. When I took my 
position in the chapel I found Lynch was two seats behind me and 
not at my side of the stool. 

I passed the paper to Patrick Dunne, who was transported on a 
charge of attempting to swear in soldiers on the Pigeon-house-road, 
Dublin. He used to do his bit of prison life in as jolly a spirit as 
possible, and in doing anything else that was not in perfect harmony 
with the rules and regulations, he did it in as sly a way as it could 
be done. But on this occasion a principal officer, who was on watch 
at the back of the congregation, saw some movement on the ])art 
of Lynch, and on leaving the chapel, as I afterwards heard, he wa-s 
arrested and stripped. 1^ was in my cell that Sutiday evening, the 
door was opened about five o'clock, and the warder said " Com.e 
on." On I went towards the dark cells, and looking behind me as 
I was entering, I saw Lynch following in charge of another officer. 
I had to strip to the buff; my clothes were searched inch by inch, 
and seam by seam, myself was then searched, nothing was found 
on me, and I remained in suspense till twelve o'clock next day, 
when I was taken in deshabille before the Governor. 

" You are charcjed with endeavoring to get a letter out of prison 
surreptitiously to the wife of another prisoner. What have you to 
6ay ? " 

" The charge is not properly recorded." 

" Do you mean to dictate to me how I am to discharge my 
duties." 

" I do not, but I mean to say that the charge, as you have it 
recorded on the books, is a false one." 

" Do you deny the writing ? " (holding up the letter.) 

" I admit or deny nothing, but I ask you to take down what I 
have said." 

Governor (motioninc to the officers) — "Take him away, and I'll 
postpone his case till I hear from the Board of Directors." 

And the Board of Directors being heard from, I was sentenced 
to three days on bread and water, and fined as many marks as 
would add a few months to my imprisonment. 

At work on the quarries again I leanied from Michael Moore, one 
afternoon, that the Governor had been serious when he charged me 
with "writing to the wife of another prisoner," and whether he 
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believed or not I was holding a love intrigue with the wife of 
Moore, he endeavored to make others believe it. I first looked 
upon the matter as a joke, but when I came to have it corrected 
on the prison books, lest it might remain on record and bo 
brought forward at some time to defame my character — for this is 
a tnck that England plays on dead enemies — ^I found the 
thing turned out to be no joke at all to me, unless a hard bed at 
night, and starvation in solitary confinement by day, be considered 
an agreeable kind of pastime. 

Michael Moore made application to the Grovemor to be allowed 
to write to his wife, arid the Governor asked him if he knew that 
there was another man in the prison in communication with her. 

" What?" said Moore, in astonishment. 

" Oh," said the Governor, *' I would not have mentioned the 
matter to you only I thought you knew something about it." 

The prisoner insisted on his right to know all, and the Governor 
told him I had been detected in sending a letter surreptitionsly 
to his wife. Moore affected the greatest indignation, and kept it 
u]} till he came out to work, and demanded an explanation from 
mo. As we were at this time forbidden to speak, and as the neces- 
sity for explaining away the chareo seemed paramount to the 
necessity of mafntaining silence, I, regardless of the jailer's 
admonition, kept talking to Moore, and the more I talked the more 
Moore grew dissatisfied. In this manner we cheated the English 
Government out of an evening s conversation. When the officers 
went to headquarters that evening they reported that Moore and 
Rossa had like to have a fight on tne works, and I demanded to be 
alloAved to see the Governor next day, to know why he had been 
telling fasehoods of me to my fellow-prisoners. Next day came, 
and I was taken to the door of the judgment chamber. 1 found 
Mr. Luby, Con Keane, Thomas Duggan, and three or four others 
waiting for a hearing. I was called m first, and asked the Governor 
by what authority he told Mr, Moore that I was detected in cor- 
respondence with his wife, and he told me by the authority of a 
letter he had in his possession. 

" Cannot you look at that letter, and see on the comer of the 
envelope the words — * For Mrs. CD?' Cannot you also see that 
it is addressed to Mrs. Mary Moore ? Now, if you look at your 
books, and find the record of the letters Mr. Moore has received 
from and written to his wife and mother, you will learn that his 
wife's name is Kate, and that it is his mother who is called Mary. 
If you read the body of the letter you will find allusion to my 
children, and Mrs. Moore has no children. 1 ask that you correct 
this charge on the books, and also correct any erroneous reports you 
have made regarding it." 

Governor — " I'll do no such thing." I believe all these things 
were subterfuges. I am fully persuaded the letter was forMoore^s 
wife, and I told the Secretary of State so, and I told the Board of 
Oiroctors so." 
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" Then you told them what was false." 

Here he ordered me to be taken to the cells ; the door was opened, 
and as the jailers were approaching me I stood, looking firmly at 
him, and said — " You're a mean creature, and you've shown noth- 
insj but meanness in our treatment since we came into your hands." 
Then I was laid hold of, and turned towards the door, where I saw 
my companions awaiting their call, and with very little ceremony 
I was shoved through the hall and tossed into a darkened cell. 

Kext day at twelve o'clock, I was charged with gross insolence 
to the Governor, calling him " a mean man," and ever so many 
etceteras. What •had I to say ? " Govenior, you have been 
slandering me, and placing on record charges against me in 
Government offices, false charges which may be exhumed for the 
defamation of my character when I am dead. I suppose you can do 
what you please with me while I am living, but your torture should 
end there." 

Governor — " I did not, until I got back your letter yesterday, 
see the words *for Mrs. O'D ' on the comer of the letter; but they 
were written so small that no one could see them unless his atten- 
tion was particularly directed to them. If you had acted respect- 
fully when coming before me, and given your answers in a proper 
manner, you would have fared differently. I will not punish you 
now farther than fining you forty-two marks. That >vill do " (ad- 
dressing the officera to remove me). 

" Governor, won't you correct the charge on the books and your 
report to the Secretary of State ? " 

" You are getting off very easily." 
" Will you give me permission to write to the Secretary of State 
on the matter ? " 

" I cannot do so. You can see the Director." 

" Then I will thank you to put my name down to see the Director 
when he comes." 

" Granted." 

This was all very well I went to work, and felt sure when the 
Director came I could satisfy him the letter was written to mv wifo, 
and that he would correct the erroneous reports made regarding it, 
but there are many tricks in trade, and the Governor of a convict 
prison is not without a few in his line of business. The day before 
the Director came I was reported for talking while at work, and the 
flay ho was in the prison I was on bread and water, and, being 
under punishment, 1 had forfeited my privilege of making my com- 
plaint to the gentleman. It is a part of his duty to visit every 
prisoner in the cells; my door was opened, I stood to attention, 
iiivd seeing Mr. Fagan standing outside I proceeded to tell my story. 
I was told I was forbidden from making any complaint whil^ under 
jHinishment, and that the next time the I^irector would come he 
would, if I was in good standing, go into my case. But the next 
time he came I was in punishment too, and the time after and every 
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lime till I left the prison of Portland. I knew Mr. Fagan had 
already examined into the charge of intrigue, and that he had seen 
it was a piece of bungling on the part of the Governor, and he cer- 
tainly allowed the Governor to liavo recourse to the trick of havinjj; 
me on bread and water every time he visited the prison, bo as to 
prevent him from making an oflicial report When this light 
dawued o*j me I made all possible efforts to communicate "sur- 
reptitiously " with the outer world, and after vaiious attempts, 
failures, subterfuges, and punishments, succeeded. 

Lynch, in whose possession my letter was found, got three days 
on bread and water, twenty-live days on penal 61ass diet, and lost 
three months of the remission he had previously eameil. lie was 
to leave the prison a few months after he haa the misfortune of 
lulling in with me; but I met hhn twelve months afterwards in 
Millbiink, and he told me they kept reporting him time aller 
time until they took away every day lie had earned, and he had to 
work out his whole term of seven years. When he came to chapel 
after the twenty-eight days on bread and water he passed ni> 
another lead pencil, and told me, in a note the package contained, 
that he'd have paper, envelopes, a writing pen, and an mk bottle for 
me on next Sunday. 

Some one employed on the works had heard of hv^ being in 
communication with me, and of his suffering punislnnent without 
" squealing " upon the person who furnished the writing material, 
and some one else made an offer to him ib supply the needful and 
act as postman for a consideration, which consideration I of course 
readily consented to have provided. Sunday came ; I was ou the 
look-out, and the writing material came safely into my ])06session. 
I had two sheets of paper, two envelopes, and a darling Uttle glass 
ink bottle, three inches long an<l one inch in diameter. 

W^hen I entered my cell and opened my parcel I was delighted ; 
but the joy was not of long duration,, for the fear of detection soon 
chased it away, as the question arose, ^* Where in the world am I to 
hide them ? " English convicts are allowed to wear an article of 
clothing called a shirt ; it has, as I may say, two tails, and in the 
front one of these I tied my treasure. The hour for exercise came, 
and I chose for my comrade on this occasion Jerry Q'Donovan, of 
]>larney, as I intended to make him my storekeeper and general 
ngent in the nefarious business I had on hand. Jerry had one of the 
best characters ; he was pretty free from "reports," and the warders 
(Considered him very quiet and guileless. Xot alone was he from 
!>larney, but he had blarney, with all its rich raciness, on his 
tongue ; in his manner that openness and pride of being Irish, and 
working for Ireland, characteristic of the tnie Irish peasant ; and in 
liis heart that love of faith and freedom, with hatred of those who 
would trample on either, which is " the salt of our soil," and, indeed, 
the salt of any soil. 

Faith and Freedom, did I say ? yes ; but in Jerry's case, or in 
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those who had to deal with Jerry's case, the two were made to 
clash, and the pursuit of freedom, as Jerry pursued it, was antagon- 
istic to his profession of faith as the Rev. Mr. Zanetti professed or 
propounded it. The priest was for a long time urging the prisoner 
to give up tlie oath he bad sworn to free Ireland, and to return to 
tlie fold ; Jerry could not see that*this renunciation of liis duty to 
l)oor old Ireland was at all necessary to his salvation, and refusing 
lo yield to the arguments and solicitations of the holy father, the 
rev. gentleman with his knuckles tapped him on the forehead three 
times, saying — " It is in, in, in there you have the devil in you." 
Some people may consider this very profane — not of me but of the 
priest — but let them not mind it ; he was an Englishman, the son of 
an Italian, and had not a drop of Irish blood in his veins. I can 
only laugh at the ridiculous nonsense of such people when they 
j)reach loyalty to England, and threaten damnation because we are 
not loyal. I can listen to an Irish priest, for he is supposed to have 
as much interest in the country as I have ; but when an English 
priest comes forward to denounce me for undertaking any danger 
or sacrifice that may be between me and Ireland's independence, I 
care very little for what ho says. I have learned long ago what 
some of my countrymen seem to want to learn yet, that every 
]>nest is not an Irishman. No man can find his way to my liean 
more easily than the good priest, the soggarth aroon^ who Mlent ly 
prays, for he cannot publicly speak for the overthrow of English 
rule in Ireland, and who, if we had a fight on our native soil, wouhl 
obey the voice of God, as many an Irish priest would, calling upon 
him through his feelings to rush to the battle's front rather than the 
voice of Cullens or Cardinals calling upon him to denounce the 
*' rebels" in the name of "the Church." To show how accommo- 
dating our Father Zanetti was to the Government, and how he could 
reconcile the requirements of the State with the obligations of the 
Church, I will quote a little from his evidence before the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry. The Commissioners, thinking it would, perhaps, 
work a greater reformation on prisoners to allow them to go to 
church than to keep them from it while under punishment, ques- 
tioned the priest thus : — 

" Question JSTo. 13,194 — Do you recollect a prisoner of the name 
of Patrick Ryan, a treason-felony convict, being here ? I have not 
a distinct recollection, my lord, of Patrick Ryan. 

" 13,194 — ^lle makes a statement to us, and I should like to know 
whether what he represents has been brought under your notice or 
not. He says that he was employed to work the pump. He is 
asked the question — ' Did you ever object to work any one day in 
the week *i ' And his answer is — * I objected to it once, sir, and 
that was on a Sunday that I was to receive the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the ofiicer told me I could not, that it would be better for me 
to work at the pump, that it would do me more service.' Do you 
recollect hearing that tliere was any difficulty thrown in the way of 
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the prisoners receiving the Sacraments in cases of being employed 
at work ? I no not, my lord ; but now that mention is made of it, 
I have some recollection of some prisoner, but who the prisoner was 
I cannot recollect — making a difficulty of working the pump on 
{Sunday, and stating an objection he had — but whether he was goiii*; 
to Communion or not I cannot remember. I stated to the prisoner 
— I cannot remember who it Avas — that it was a work of necessity ; 
that the water had to be supplied to the prison, and that, conse- 
quently, the prisoners had to work on Sunday, that it was not an 
unnecessary but a necessary work, and that, therefore, he shoald do 
what he was told and should work at the pump like the rest. I 
cannot say whether it was Ryan or not, but I remember the qaesiion 
distinctly. 

" 13,'209 — If the authorities of the prison, without a positive 
necessity, prevent prisoners under punishment and infirmary 
patients from hearing Mass on Sundays, are they not only depriv- 
ing them of a privilege, but compelling them to forego a duty? I 
should not classify the two together. I should think it most desir- 
able that prisoners in the intirmary, who are sufficiently well to 
attend the service of the church, should attend service ; but with 
re8])ect to the prisoners that are in punishment, I should consider 
that the object that the authorities had of rendering that prisoner'^s 
])unishmcnt more heavy would satisfy mo in regard of the obliga- 
tion under w^hich he was placed. 

" 13,210 — Do I understand you to say that you can justify the 
depriving prisoners of Mass as a means of making their punish- 
ment more heavy ? The authonties believe it is necessary, and I 
accept their declaration that it is necessary for the efficacy of the 
punishment, and, in that point of view, I think that it is a justifi- 
able resource. 

''13,212 (Dr. Lyons) — ^Do you think it desirable or necessary 
that a change should be made in the disciplinary arrangeraenf, so 
as to allow prisoners under punisliment and infirmary patients to 
attend Mass on Sundays ? I should think it desirable if it could be 
eftccted without disparagement to the essential discipline of tho 
prison, to allow prisoners in the infirmary to attend Mass, and if 
;iie authorities consider that to allow prisoners to go to Mass would 
not be a diminution of punishment, I should likewise desire that 
they should go to Mass; but I am willing to accept their declara- 
tion that it would be a considerable diminution of the punishment 
of (he prisoners to allow them to go to Mass." 
There is Father Zanetti for you. 

The Sunday I took my hour's exercise with Jerry O'Donovan, of 
lU.irney, I passed my writing material to him, and made an-ange- 
iiunts i'or its safe keeping. He was to cut up the pencils in piect-H 
:il)out an inch and a-half long, to keep one tit on his person, to- 
jreihor Aviih a sheet of the paper, and hide the rest on the worlu>. I 
made up my mind for detection a. second time, and made provifuoii 
ior a supply of pen and paper to carry on the game again after I 
had ojoiie tnrough my punisJiment. 
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Indeed, I made provision to carry it on while under punishment, 
for I took the lead out of one of the pieces of pencil and breaking 
it up into small bits, I hid these in the seams of my jacket and 
trousers. So strict was the watch kept upon me now, that I had no 
chance of writing in ray ordinaiy cell any hour between rising and 
rctiiing. The " eye " seemed to bo ever at the spy-hole during the 
breakfast hour, the dinner hour, and the hours between six and 
eight in the evening. As I stretched on my hammock at night, I 
racked my brain for some means of writing, and I found two. One 
was to talk on the works deliberately, with the intention of being 
sent into the punishment cells. On entering these there is a strict 
search. You can take no contraband article in with you, and you 
can find nothing within. You are quite safe here, and, consequently, 
the eye is not so often on you as elsewhere. I thought that I could 
carry my bits of pencils in with me, that I could sit with mjr back 
to the door, and using the sole of m^ slipper for a table, write my 
Ftory upon my closet paper. Sitting in tnis position, I was too low 
for the eye at the spy-hole to see me, and if the door was to be un 
locked by a surprise, I was too lazy, too sulky, or too fast asleep, to 
get up before I nad my pencil and paper stowed away in the seams 
of my clothes. The other plan was to sit up in my hanmiock all 
Qight, and write away as well as I could. I had as much light from 
the gas in the hall as would enable me to see the paper; but then I 
hadn't much stationery, and if I attempted to write close, I might 
write one line over the other. Communicating my projects to my 
friends, Martin Hanley Carey told me he had a book in his cell 
which did not belong to his registry. It was a religious little 
treatise called, "ThirikWell On't," and it was not even stamped 
with the prison brand. Some one of the officers left it with him 
by mistake ; it had large margins to eveiy leaf, and he said I could 
write as much as I desired on it. I took it and gave Jerry orders 
to have the pen and ink ready. But he had been making further 
preparations to assist me. He showed me a little tin article he found 
in the quarry, which he intended to fashion into an ink-bottle. 
I told him it looked ^ike a leprechaun's teapot, and that there 
might be luck in it. It would hold about a thimble full, and before 
evening he had some of the ink conveyed into it from the glass 
bottle. Taking it into my cell that evening, and getting safely as 
far as bed hour, I, when the door was locked for the night, gave 
Jerry the signal to pass me the writing-pen through a small liole 
that we made in the corrugated iron partition that divided us. I 
commenced to write, and the officer on guard commenced his parade 
through the hall. He wore slippers, and everything was so still 
I could hear his footfall as he approached my cell. I then used 
to lie back. If he peeped in he could see me, and if I remained 
writinff he could hear the scratching of the pen on the book. If bv 
any mischance I made such a noise as might attract attention, \ 
commenced to snore for a minute or two, and if no one came I 
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nroso to mv work again. Night after night I continued my labors, 
slt'cpini:: dining my dinner and supper hours. When I commenced 
my work I could see little more than the leaf I was writing on, but 
hefore I liud all finished my sight was sharp enough to see that I 
was writing in straight lines. I don't know was it, that like the 
cat, I. was learning to see in the dark. Natui-e, perhaps, bad sym- 

i)athy with me, and came to my assistance. I used up all the paper 
\ had, made up my parcels witli the y)roper directions on them, and 
consulted witli Jerry O'Donovan and some others, how we were to 
hide thfm until we got an opportunity of passing them out. We 
decided upon keeping them hid in the wall of the ^hed in which 
those worked who were making the stone altar, and into which we 
went for shelter when it i-ainei 1 had two letters written, and on 
the " Think Well On't " I had copied from memory a petition I was 
after writing to the Secretary of State. When some of my frienda 
heard I was wiiting a petition, they began to wonder, and were 
on thorns to know what I was petitioning for; but I could not tell 
them, or tell myself. I am bound to do my best to clear myself 
with vou, and as I am giving everything that came across me, I 
will give a sample of an Irish felon's ]>etition to his English captors. 
It was one of the ways that came into my head to get an ac- 
count of our treatment before the public. A convict, if ho is a 
well-conducted one, has the privilege of writing a petition overj' 
year to the Secretary of State, but after my l^ortland one, the 
authorities were not very willing to indulge me with the privilege ; 
in fact, they refused it to me repeatedly on the grounds of my 
being a bad character. My idea was that I would write to the 
Secretary of State, and that I would manage also to write a copy 
surreptitiously in the hope of getting it out. In case of failure I 
had it in my mind to have it communicated to some of the visitors 
that I had written an account of our ill-treatment to the Ministry, 
and then some Irish member of the English House of Commons 
might be able to come at it through the interpellation of Parlia- 
ment. At the Commission of Inquiry into our ill-treatment in 
1870 I called for this memorial to refresh my memory and got it. I 
managed to transfer it to Captain John McClure, and, as we were 
allowed pen and ink during the Commission, he took a copy of it 
on waste paper the day I was under examination. This copy I suc- 
ceeded in hiding till my release. I brought it i^dth me to America, 
and will hold it with the certainty of being able sell it for a very 
high ]>rice a few centuries hence. 

To the Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole, Sec^y of State. — Uie pc- 
titon. of Jek. O'Donovax Ross a. 
HuMiJLY Siiowetii — That your attention is solicited to the fol- 
lowing : — In the early part of this year I wrote to Sir George Grey 
requesting permission to state particulars connected with my trial 
to an English M. V. I showed that instructions which I had from 
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my counsel on paper were seized in prison, that papers .explanatory 
ot several things urged against me were in tlie hands of the Crown 
and would not be given to me ; that in charging the jury summoned 
for my conviction, the judge over-charged them and distorted many 
innocent matters to my prejudice, as lie had to admit when I ven- 
tured to interrupt him on more than one occasion. Many other things 
1 referred to, that you may see on reference to my letter to your pre- 
decessor, which I suppose he has left after him. About the time of 
my conviction Englishmen were making some noise about a Mr. 
Gordon, of Jamaica, who was hanged, without having, as it was 
thought, " a fair trial" I said to myself (I had no one else to speak 
to) that if Mr. Gordon, instead of being hanged, had been trans- 
ported or imported to England for life, he would be allowed to state 
his case to a lawyer or a member of Parliament. I fancied that a 
white Irishman might be as dear to a justice-loving Englishman as 
a colored West Indian. I did not know then that there was in the 
same prison with me, No. 6,309, who was arrested amongst your- 
selves in London, on Christmas week, taken to the proclaimed part 
of the United Kingdom (Ireland), far away from the locality 
where he was said to have offended and away from his witnesses ; 
brought the following week before a General Commission in Cork 
and sent back to London, where he had lived for the previous 
twenty years, after having received a sentence of twelve years' 
penal servitude. 

ti^ir George Grey refused my request. I do not insinuate to yon 
that this refusal had anything to do with his loss of office ! I will 
only repeat the request now. If you grant it with any other reason- 
able one the letter may contain, may you hold the distinguished posi- 
tion of Secretary of State as long as you like it ; if you do not grant 
it, you have only to hold the office as long as yoii can I 

Macaulay says of Englishmen, that it is not one of their beset- 
ting sins to persecute their enemies when they get them into their 
power. The historian may be right, though I do not recollect that 
he brought forward any enemy qualified to speak in proof of his 
assertion. I say he may be right, having in view that there is an 
exception to every rule, and coupling it with the fact, that in the 
same book he says of my countrymen, " that they were the most 
liated and despised enemies of his — /uitedy because they were ene- 
mies for five centuries, and despised hQcanse they were conquered, 
iMislaved, and despoiled enemies." Of my experience, while in the 
])0wer of EnffUshmen, I will give you a brief sketch. Should it 
contain anything unpleasant to you, don't take it up personally, or 
consider me personally disrespectful ; but do not wonder if you 
Hliould find me falling into the sin of contemning British magnan- 
imity when I am told by the Governor of my prison that my treat- 
ment is in accordance with the special orders of the Secretary of 
State. It is no harm to let you know what this treatment is, and 
give you time to approve or disapprove of it before I make up my 
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mind that so much miserable meanness springs from such a sources 
As a man thinks of many things in solitary confinement, I, trans- 
ported from Ireland to England for life, think it possible I may yet 
become an English citizen, particularly as you think it advisable at 
present that eveiy indejpendent, honest-minded man should be Bent 
and kept out of freland. I can imagine myself having an interest 
already in seeing that the honor of England is maintained — upon 
English ground at least. No matter how we use the Bible and 
the bullet in aid of our mission to civilize the world — no matter how 
we plant penal colonies — ^no matter how we run men into prison, or 
blow them from the cannon's mouth in other countries, let us not stain 
the liberty hallowed heather of our own land — let us not blight the 
grass which grows ever green over the graves of the English mar- 
tyrs, whose blood enriches the soil, by bringing amongst us, for the 
purpose of visiting with a vile persecution and wori*ying to death, 
men who at least are not matricides, or parricides, and who, at 
most, are guilty of the desire to manage their own affairs — a very 
heinous cnme, no doubt, when we consider how many wise and 
philanthropic English noblemen and gentlemen arc anxious to do 
the thing tor them. Let us not — but hold ! it is possible my imagi- 
nation has trespassed too far upon my citizenship, and carried me 
too far on the uberal side to be pleasing to you ; too far entirely — 
before I am out of the probation class of that process which is 
deemed necessary for the civilization of Irish political prisoners-^ 
to render me agreeable to any stern advocate of the " right divine." 
I will beg pardon, break the illusion, and commence my small 
sketch. With a view to making it as entertaining as possible I asked 
the Governor if I would be allowed pen, ink and paper in my cell 
for a day or a Sunday to write " according to the regulations." I 
thought I might get facilities suited to the dignity of my corre- 
spondent ; but no, I can have only thirty or forty minutes, or an 
occasional evening after my day's labor, three or four days apart — 
in fact, no more than if I were ^^riting to my wife or mother. 
What wonder then if I am in bad humor, or if I cannot write so as 
to engage you pleasantly. However, I will strive to conquer all 
disadvantages, and will do my best to interest you. I dare say you 
have in your library some volume relating to the prisons of Europe 
and pictures of European despotism. I can only promise you as full 
and as truthful a chapter of torturing annoyances as you can find in 
any of these. If the dark cruelties be absent take into account the ex- 
tremely high degree of your civilization ; and if in any ofyour alms- 
houses, as your own writers eay, " you kill so slowly that none could 
call it murder," think what it can be in a gaol. Take in your Land, 
for instance, " Silvio Pelico," and compare as I carry you along. He, 
I believe, was connected with a journal in Italy ; 1 was connected 
with a newspaper in Ireland. In order to have it legally registered 
I ha<l to appear in a court of law, and sign a document in presence 
of witnesses. Charged with belonging to a secret society, a con- 
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ppiracy, this document was the only evidence against me relied upon 
by my prosecutors, and the only legal evidence they had at all to 
make me guilty. I was sentenced to penal servitude for the remain- 
der of my days. Thus transported to a new life, the first light of it 
darkened upon me in Mounijoy Prison, Dublin, on the 13th Decem- 
ber, 1865. My hair and beard were shorn, my clothes taken from 
me. I got the felon's dress, and, with my name pinned across my 
breast, my photograph was taken. Here I noticed the absence of 
the customary compliments from the artist of my making a good 
picture, Ac. The rules for my guidance were read. I pitched upon 
one which allows every convict to write a letter upon reception. I 
asked for pen, ink, and paper, to write to my wife. I could not 
have them. I referred to the rule, and was told that was for the 
ordinary criminals. I was put in my cell, got oakum to pick, and 
one hour's solitary exercise every day. During the ten nights I lay 
here, I got a little experience of the torture inflicted in other coun- 
tries upon prisoners by forbidding sleep to them. Guards were 
calling to each other every half hour outside my cell The door of 
th is contained a trap, through which I got my food. It was fas- 
tened with a chain and bolt, and opened every fifteen minutes by 
two officers, who held a bull's-eye lantern and shot the light from it 
full in my face. If I covered my head to avoid the annoyance, they 
called upon me until I showed my face before they would shut the 
trap. 

On the morning of the 21st, I saw some of my fellow prisoners 
for the first time. We were put in a van, and when we got out of 
it I found myself in Kingstown, goin^ on board a steamer for Eng- 
land. The irons were fastened so tightly upon me that my hands 
were already colored and swollen, and the pain was reminding me 
too forcibly that I was a prisoner. The poem of the convict came 
prosaically to my mind, and I began to realize that-* 



** Wave after wave was dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever. 



»» 



Altogether, I was getting so disgusted with the voyage, that I 
began to discharge my stomach. I asked for the officer m charge of 
us. I showed him the state of my hands from the tightness of tlie 
bands, and as we approached nearer to free England he gave me 
freer irons. I found myself getting into a London prison about 
eight o'clock in the evening. I thought that in the capitol of a 
great nation I would be allowed many things forbidden elsewhere, 
and it was some consolation to me to think I could write to my 
wife next day. I felt fatigued, cold, and thirsty, and I asked if I 
could liave a drink of some kind, but there was to be no drink for n 
while. We were stripped of the clothing we got in Ireland, and 
supplied with the Pentonville dress. We got nannels in Ireland, 
ana we got none here ; wo asked for them, and were told we could 
not get them, as the doctor had so ordered. A warder directed me 
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to my cell and brought me a i>iece of bread and cheese. I told Lira 
I did not want anything to eat, but wanted a drink. He showed 
me a pint and a water pipe, and told me the cell contained every 
other necessary that was deemed requisite for me — that he would 
leave the gas lighting for half an hour, during which time I shoulil 
eat my snj)per, make my bed, and have every article of my clothing, 
excei)t my shirt, made up ill a bundle, to be put outside my cell 
door during the night. I drank a few pints of water. I made my 
bed upon a board 7 feet by 3, raised at the head by another board 
for a pillow. 1 had for a bed, a mattress about half an inch thick, 
and not altogether as hard as the board. The warder came in due 
time, and I put out my clothes and every moveable article in my 
cell, excei)t that comfortless bed. The suiferings of these days was 
intense. In the cold month of December, and on such an occasion, 
it was cruel to deprive us of flannels which we were accustomed to 
wear. Will you find anything like it in the prison life of Silvio 
Pelico ? Some of the men who were treated in a similar manner 
died. 

No. 6,305 tells me that he was present when Mr. Lyncli was 
deprived of his flannels, and heard him tell the warder that unless 
he got them he would be dead in three months. He, alas ! spoke 
but too truly, but of course he died in the manner Coleridge says — 
'* Killed 80 slowly that none could call it murder." 

For three days after my arrival in London I could eat nothinfi^j 
and the officer removed the bread that accumulated. The first time 
1 saw the doctor, I asked him would he be pleased to allow me flan- 
nels, and he would not. The Director visited me, and left an order 
that I be made a tailor of. I asked him could I wTite to my family; 
He said — No. To Mr. Stansfield ? No ; but I could petition the See- 
rotary of State if I liked. A few weeks after I did petition him, with 
the aforementioned result. I did not petition to be allowed to 
write to my wife, as I felt ashamed to let the Secretary of State sec 
that I thought he could be so small and mean as to deny mo a right 
and privilege accorded to the meanest pickpocket. At len:j;th I 
was handeaa letter from my wife, but it was a fortnight in the 
prison before I got it, and I received one leaf of paper to write a 
reply. I was told that if I stated ahything regarding the prison, or 
the oflicers, or the work, or the treatment, that my letter would be 
suppressed. 

Three days afterwards the Governor sent for me, and told me 
he h:id to erase what related to my asking my solicitor to get per- 
mission for me to write to an English member ot Parliament. No 
ivply to that letter was allowed, as the authorities decided that the 
ncjte of incpiiry I received sliould answer for the reply to a prisoner's 
letter, and thus several of us were cheated out of hearing about 
f:imil y affairs. This was distressingly painful to me, as I had five chil- 
(lren,whose estate was confiscated in my arrest. I represented maltera 
to the Governor, but it was of no avail ; he should govern according to 
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his instructions. For the first two months in Pentonville Prison, so 
far as our exercise and putting out our cell furniture at night were 
concerned, we were treated like prisoners who had attempted to 
break prison, but at the commencement of the third month we were 
sent to exercise with the other prisoners. Some of them were placed 
between every two of us, and all walked four paces apart in circles, 
and in silence. The doctor one day ordered me a flannel waistcoat. 
I suppose he thought my blood was getting cool enough. lie 
often asked me if I was able to eat my food, which looked like 
mockery to one who as often had reason to tell him he felt half 
starved, and he always took my answer as indicative of good 
health. I often thought what a capital chairman he'd make for 
your board of health in Ireland. An orderly always preceded the 
Governor and Deputy Governor in their visits to me, and I had to 
stand to attention with my cap off, but for the Deputy I was 
ordered to add the additional salute of raising my hand to my head. 
Why the Governor did not requide this koo-tooing I do not know : 
perhaps he was enough of the gentleman. 

For not raising the hand to the bare head in this prison, Mr. 
O'Connor was put into a dark cell for three days on sixteen ounces 
of bread and plenty of water each day. Deprivation of food is a 
prominent feature in all punishment. On the 9th of May I was 
taken to the Governor's office and told that my wife had given 
birth to a son on the 30th April, but I could not write to her until 
six months afler tlie date of my last letter, and I rejoiced in the 
event as well as circumstances would permit. 

On the 14th May we were mustered for Portland, and we 
noticed the absence of five of our number. They were broken 
down in health, and had been sent to the invalid station of Woking. 
We were weighed, and we learned that some of us had lost as 
many as 20 lbs. That some of these are not yet sent to 
the half-way house of death I attribute to their strong-natured 
powers of endurance, but a little time here is able to work the de- 
bired examples. We arrive in Portland in the evening. After 
several applications for sufficient paper to write to you I am allowed 
three sheets to do so. I have not spare time to let you know many 
particulars of our treatment, and must content myself with giving 
you as much as will enable any clear-headed individual to see 
the animus towards us. Could I, by my escape from prison, af- 
ford you that satisfaction which l5r, Johnson says all people ex- 
perience at the escape of rebels, and were I never to live in Eng- 
land again, I should form but a very indifferent opinion of the 
manhood of the country were I to judge of it from what I have 
seen in this part. Armed authority earns for itself the reputation 
of coward, when it ill-treats a party bound hand and foot and de- 
livered into its charge. ITie majority of our masters may not con- 
sider the prison rules severe enough for us, and may volunteer a 
little extra duty. I admit that there are exceptions — men who do 
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their part without making every word aiul look convoy nn insult 
an<.l a sneer. But, perhaps, they arc not thus discharging the 
duty expected from them wlieu in contact with us. Let it, how- 
ever, be hoped that tliese exceptions represent a rule. 

To be told that we are no better than Sodomites and thieves — 
that nothing could make ns more degraded than wc are — ^that not 
alone in this world should we be punished but in the next — that it 
is not easy to kill us, &c., may be nothing — ^but to be told tliat we 
are liars, that we arc bloodthirsty, that wo are like n lot of old 
women, that wc are better fed than when wo fed ourselves, &c., is 
enough to quicken the blood, even though it be poverty-stricken b^ 
bad and insufficient nourishment. A word from us in reply is 
called insolence and punished as such. Tliis is what you will not 
find in Silvio Pelico. His enemy never took a cowardly advantage 
of his helplessness to insult him in his sutfering. On the contrary, 
ho says he got kind words and looks of sympathy everywhere m 
his enemy's country. Yet have wc borne all without an ill-word 
lo any one. The sacredness of the cause of liberty and fatherland 
requires that men should sulfer calmly and strongly for it — ^that 
cause whicli I will do you the justice to think you admire when 
represented by a Hugo, a Kosciusko, a Kossuth, a Garibaldi, or any 
noble spirit outside the British dominion. £xcuse this inconsistency 
of ray expressing myself somewhat like a freeman. You know 1 
am in a land where even the air of the prison is liable to be affected 
with the taint of liberty. I am not allowed to speak ; I am told 
that even I have no right to think. What wonder, then, if my 
thoughts overflow a little when allowed to write. On our arrival in 
Porthmd the rules were read for us, and these rules de- 
clared that prisoners could write a letter upon recep- 
tion. I asked could we write, and I was told wo could not. 
The Governor told us he could bo kind or severe accordin? as it 
suited the due discharge of his duty. Some of the men had religioas 
emblems, crosses, sacred hearts, i&c., mementoes from fond sisters, 
dear or departed mothers. These amulets or enarms, he said, he 
should ret am until further orders. Next day we were taken to the 
laundry, and until the 19th were kept washing the clothing of other 
prisoners. We were then sent to the quarries, where wo are at 
present. Mr. Kickham was affected with scrofulous ulcers, and was 
sent to hospital the second day. After four or five weeks be was 
brought among us, lodged in one of our dark flagged cells, and sent 
wiili us to the quarry at stone dressing. Ho unhappily is near- 
sighted and very deaf, and carries an ear-trumpet to enaole a per- 
son to converse ^^^th him; but a warder (I'm afraid I'll slip into 
saying jailor sometime) has a way of his own of making himself 
uiRlerstood. " Kceblinir " '^ stone, this sick gentleman sat or leaned 
r.pon a k-dge of rock while I was preparing it for him; tho oflid-r 
lai<l hold of him and shook him up, saying loudly, " He was not 
nllowcd to rest during working hours."' He was another day in the 
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ranks, and not marcjiing with military precision, the warder, while 
we were in motion, gave him a violent push out of the ranks, and 
Btagsjered him some paces aside. We are transported on a charge of 
striving to learn in our own country what you oblige us to practice 
in this, under pain of punishment — that is, military drill. It is the 
only thing in which you are kind and just to us — instructing us 
here in what you forbade us at home, and what may be of use to 
us some day. Mr. Kickham sank under the system ; the ulcers 
opened ; ho sent for the doctor, who sent him to the hospital. He 
grew fit for the invalid station, and we have not heard of him 
since. Mr. Roantreo had hermorrhoids and the blood used to stream 
into his shoes while at work. Making frequent representations of 
his condition to the doctor and Governor without effect, he so 
labored during three months until a i*epresentation to the Director 
got him sent to the hospital. Here lie became seriously ill from the 
loss of blood, ifcc, and ho now fears he is doomed to the half-way 
house. Mr. Du^ean went to the doctor, he got a pill and was told 
it would cure nun, and not to come any more. He was kept at 
work ; two days aller he was not able to work, and is now in 
hospital. Mr. Carey was kebling a stone one day, the iron flew off 
the handle, and he got the middle finger of his right hand broken ; 
the doctor talked of amputation, and the patient would not 
have It so. Ho was sent to the quarry with the sore hand in a 
sling and spent six weeks breaking stones with the one hand till 
the other got well. Many of the men were ill from time to time, 
and Avore oft* their illness without medicine rather than go before a 
doctor, who thought fit to insult everyone of us who visited him. 
Several of us were under medical treatment, and receiving extra 
nourishment leaving Pentonville, one of them, Mr, Keane, reduced 
two stones there, and being a veiy tall man, looks very much ema- 
ciated. Ho is bilious, and like others, cannot use gruel for supper. 
This I know, as I am occasionally in the hall serving out meals, 
cleaning boots, and collecting slops. He told the doctor of his 
state, and was informed there could be no special rules forhim; 
that he was getting as much food as any other man in the proba- 
tion class, and remarked that we were all sick in Pentonville. Mr. 
O'Leary occupied the next cell to Mr. Keane, and handed him a 
loaf of bread one day, for which both got punished, and the bread 
was confiscated to the State. I had occasion to visit the doctor my- 
self — him who appears to belong to the "Jemimar" family. I am not 
strong-sighted, the glare of the sun on the white stone I am ham- 
mering on nine or ten hours every day, and the particles that fly off 
affect my eyes painfully ; but the medical gentleman could see 
nothing the matter with them, I deemed it well to tell so much, 
and no more, to the Prison Director, without making any complaint 
against the doctor or anyone else. I was taken to the infirmary on 
the Director's order, but the janitor there would not admit me. 
Both doctors shortly appeared, examined my eyes and held a con- 
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sultation. Tlien one of tbem, addressing me angrily, said — "You 
made a complaint against us to the Director, but I cannot see any- 
thing ilie matter with your eyes ; and turning to the warder, he 
said, " take him away, and I'll give a certificate to the Governor 
that will settle the matter." 

Wo have been told by the Director tljat we were sent here before 
the usual time for the good of our health. I thank whoever con- 
ceived the charitable design, but to us it seems to have mificarried, 
as cuts and scratches incidental to us at work healed up quickly 
when we came to Portland, but now they fester and grow angry. 

Though you abolished jour star-chamber in the reign of your 
First Charles, what I am going to state now would make it appear 
that the root of it is in the land still, and shoots out occasionally in 
your convict ^jrisons. 

]\Ir. Moore and I were taken to the punishment cells one day, 
shortly after our arrival here. I was stripjjed of my shoes, and led 
through a long flagged liall, to a room where sat the Governor. He 
read from a report book a charge against me of speaking in my cell 
at a certain hour on a certain day. There was no accuser before 
me except the book. The Governor asked, " had I anything to say 
in reply." I said " nothing," but that it was possible I dia speak, 
as I had not lost the use of my tongue. He fined me 24 marks, and 
ordered my clothes to be branded with a mark of degradation, and 
my companion fared likewise. 

My cell is seven feet long and four feet broad, and not at all 
formed like the dungeon of tlie Sicilian tyrant, Dionysius. rTis 
true that the rain comes down on me sometimes, and to escape it I 
am obliged to lay on the flags ; but the sound of the voice does not 
go out by the road tlie rain comes in. No, there is a small iron 
grating at the end of a hole opening into the yard, and it is at this 
hole the eaves-dropper outside listens. 

On a Sunday, when I am cooped up in this small cell all day, I 
am not allowed to walk in it. My officer tells me that it is making 
a noise, and noise is not allowed. 1 am not permitted to sling the 
canvas of my hammock and stretch upon it. I did this once in a 
darkened cell when I had not light enough to read, and I got 
twenty-four hours punishment diet for it. 

The Governor told us we could speak while at work, but that we 
should speak loud enough for the ofticer to hear us, lest we should 
be planning anything; and this same Governor, in a few weeks 
afterward, and in my presence, called the warders to account for 
allowing us to speak too loud ; and these instructions aflforded the 
warders agreeable exercise for a time in checking us for speaking 
either too high or too low. Then an order came one morning we 
were not to speak a word at all, upon any pretence whatsoever. 
The day this order was issued, an inspecting ofiicer came round ; 1 
was called before him, and was called to account for asking the war* 
der, ^' How long did he think these instructions would bust ? *' \ 
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said it looked to mc quite a harmless question. He said the order 
given was wrong, in so far as it was not forbidden to ask for an 
implement or anything relating to the work. I told him I wished 
to know to what extent I could go in speaking to another prisoner ? 
if I could say, " Prisoner, this is hard work." He immediately said 
I was impertinent, and I replied that the prison rules did not per- 
mit me to be impertinent to him, nor him to be impertinent to me. 
He ordered me to be taken to the punishment cells, and on my way 
in he ordered me to be brotight back again. 

There is a temporary water-closet near the quarry, and I was 
told one day I should empty it out the next day. I asked the Gov- 
ernor if this was work expected from me, and he told me it cer- 
tainly was. The officer in charge learning I had this conversation 
with the Governor, and knowing that the job was a disagreeable 
one, said he would make two of us clean it out every Monday 
morning in future, though it was cleaned only once every threo 
weeks before, and he kept his word with us. 

1 was carrying a stone on a barrow once. I fell and cut my hand 
and the doctor plastered it up. A few days afterwards the warder 
ordered me to remove a very large stone, and when the front man 
was ascending a step of the quarry the stone rolled back and 
knocked me down. The warder commenced scolding me, and, see- 
ing another prisoner come to take away the stone, he said, " I was 
such a man as would suck another man's blood." I asked permis- 
sion to see the Governor that evening to know if there was any re- 
dress for this course of daily insult. If you think there is I refer you 
to another fruitless effort to find it made by Mr. Mulcahy a few 
days ago. I was not allowed to make my report to the Governor 
for a week, and in the meantime I was punished by being put on 
bread and water on a charge of idleness, insolence and dis(H)edience 
of orders. As regards the idleness they said I was generally idle ; 
the disobedience of orders consisted in talking while there was a 
general order not to talk, and the insolence was that when the 
warder, believing he heard me talk, asked me did I defy the rules ? 
I told him I could not answer what I considered a very improper 
question, but when I violated any of the rules he could get me 
legally punished, which I preferred to being abused. When I saw 
the Governor I reported the warder for using towards me language 
wantonly provoking, and the Governor told me " I could have 
no will of my own here ; that it was my duty to answer every ques- 
tion put to me ; that I was not sent here to be too sensitive ; that 
nothing could make me moro degraded than I was; that if I 
knew the serious consequences of bringing a false charge against an 
officer — 78 days' punishment — I would be slow to do it; that Mr- 
Gunning's character was too well established in the prison for any 
cliarge of mine to affect it, and that he had written for permission 
to be allowed to divide us among Uie English convicts." This con- 
trasted rather strangely with the rule that the Governor must at all 
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times be willing to receive the report of r. prisoner against an 
officer. 

We are paraded every Sunday, and stand to " attention," cap in 
hand, while the inspector is passing. Five Sundays ago an omcer 
called Major Hickey inspected us, and I, as usual, put on my cap 
after he had passed mo by some puces. Then he turned sharply 
around, and ordered me to take olF my caj) again whilst bo was 
passing 'the line of English prisoners that stood some distance 
away. I have noticed that there is no order given to put on caps, 
but the prisoners put them on after the inspector passes by. 
When this gallant officer shows such a zeal in humiliating the 
enemies of his country, I -wonder that be seeks them or allows his 
sword to rust in such a place as a convict prison. 

Another time wo arc at work while it is raining, and the bell 
rings, as a notice to all prisoners to go under tho sheds. Wo 
happen to move towards our shed before the officer commands ns to 
do so, and ho orders us back again, keeping us till we arc well wet, 
while he himself is protected with waterproof ovei>clothing. 

There are nine articles of tin furniture in each cell, which are to 
be kept bright and dry at all times. When very wet weather comes 
we arc kept in our cells. The furniture is put outside tho cell-door, 
and, with whiting and brick-dust, gets the benefit of the otherwise 
idle time. Tlie order* for absolute silence being in force, I was 
reported for talking at my work a few weeks ago, and by a^ew 
i-egulation I am, in consequence of this report, shut up in my cell, 
and obliged to dust and clean these. I experienced this four times 
only yet, and the air becomes so impure that I can feel it cracking 
between my teeth. And speaking to each other is also to be used 
as a pretext to deprive us of seeing our friends from thfe outer world, 
of receiving and writing letters in future. It looks as if tho autho- 
rities wished to try how much we will bear. I don't know but that 
it is entirely illegal to prevent us from speaking, if speaking is 
allowed on tho public works in Ireland. 

It was allowed liere and there at the time of my conviction, and 
I should have the benefit of the law as it stood then. 

Would you please to consult tho very able and zealous Judge 
Keogh, Avho convicted me, on this i)oint I rather think his 
humanity would incline him to giving me the liumaner sentence 
of making my life a short one if he thought my mouth was to 
be locked up tor ever, and that I would not be allowed to speak to a 
fellow-prisoner, even in praise of the beauties of the system under 
which we labor, of tho benefits of trial by jury in Ireland, or of any 
other blessing of the glorious British Constitution. 

When I applied to the Governor for this paper to write to you I 
told him, in reply to a question, that I was going to state something 
to you regarding our treatment, he said, " I do what I can for you 
fellows, and I consider you are very well treated ; too well, con- 
sid ring the enormity of your crime, for you did more to injure your 
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country than can be repaired for a long time, as your own people 
admit. You caused thousands of moneyed people to leave Ireland, 
and twenty yeai*s ago you'd have been hanged. 

I said to hang us might have been the better for us, and that it 
was rather difficult to hear the natural voice of our own people in 
Ireland lately. 

Only think of a Russian or Austrian jailer telling his Polish or 
Italian prisoner that he was the ruin of his country when the Gover- 
nors proclaimed martial law and frightened away a few timid set- 
tlers. Tliis kind of observation may be annoying to some tempera- 
ments, but as it excites my risibility somewhat, and helps to make 
the digestive organs do the very difficult work they have to do, I 
mind it but little. 

Now I will present to you another feature of your Christian 
humanity. My mother is living in America, and I asked the Prison 
Director lor permission to write to her, and could not get it When 
writing to Ireland some time ago, I told the Gevernor that, as my 
mother was very old and not likely to live long, it was painful to me 
to think that she might die thinking that she was forgotten by her 
son. To ease my mind on the matter I asked for the smallest scrap 
of paper on which to write a few lines te enclose to her in the letter 
to my wife, and it would not be given to me. 

My wife took my children to the home of her father, and she, in 
writing to me, enclosed a letter from him, which would not be given 
to me, because, as the Governor said, it contained political para- 
graphs. I asked to have those paragraphs obliterated. 

Several of the prisoners' letters were suppressed because they 
contained accounts of our treatment. 

I had a visit from my wife of twenty minutes' duration^ and we 
were told that the interview would be terminated if my wife 
attempted to tell me anything of the political world outside, or if I 
told her anything of m v treatment inside the prison walls. 

As a general rule, all punishment is inflicted for the purpose of act- 
ing as a deterrent of ciime, and when any authority inflicts punish- 
ment which it is either afraid or ashamed to Aave known, it is sup- 
posed to mean persecution. But I must bear in mind that in governing 
Jnshmen you are not supposed to act in accordance with any known 
rule. Mr. Gladstone wrote a pamphlet on prisons in Naples, in 
which he showed that the policy of Neapolitan tyranny required 
that the political prisoners be subjected to the same treatment as 
va<rabond ones. This, surely, is seeing the mote in a neighbor's eye 
anil blind to the beam in our own. Should you give Mr. Gladstone 
my card, with a view of his paying mo a visit m Portland, I will 
show him as bad a state of things as he saw in Naples, and if he make 
a fair inquiry on oath, I will venture to convince him that political 
prisoners are treated somewhat worse than thieves and murderers in 
England. Or perhaps you would send the editor o£ Public Opinion^ 
or a Philo-IIiberniau such as Lord Cranbourne, or, better still, a phi- 
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lanthropist such as Lord Caraan'on, and I'll engage he'll go back 
with tears streaming down his cheeks. Do send some one of them, 
and for the temporal and eternal welfare of mankind in general, and 
the liberation of all oppressed peoples in particular, petitioner will, 
as in duty bound, ever pray. 

Jer. O'Doxovan Ross a. 

Petitioner will add a postscript as he has been favored with an 
additional sheet of paper. It is some three weeks since he 
commenced this petition, and now that the routine of writing 
is ended he wishes you to understand that he is not so un- 
reasonable as to expect or desire any other treatment than that 
he is receiving, so long as the happiness of the English people 
and the interest of the Empire demand that he be "civilized" 
after tlie fashion of his friends at Woking, or after the fashion of 
Mr. Roebuck's New Zealauders. To attend to these interests is 
your duty; to sufter and be strong while life is left is the duty of 
petitioner. Petitioner was allowed to receive a letter from his wile 
i^ix weeks ago ; she asked some questions relating to debts and 
matters connected wiili the maintenance of herself and children, and 
she hoped the humanity of the authorities would allow a reply. The 
Governor told petitioner to write on a slate what he had to say, and 
he now tells petitioner he could not send the reply, as it would be 
lessening the prisoner's punishment. 

" And this is in a Christian land where men oft kneel and pray. 
the vaunted home of liberty," — whore every man deprived of it is 
furnished with a Bible. 

My petition was in the hands of the authorities two months be- 
fore they vouchsafed me an answer. One Christmas Eve I was 
called out of my punishment cell and ushered into the presence of 
the Governor. Two English convicts were placed in position by my 
side, and the three of us having been called, according to our num- 
bers, were told that our petitions had been duly considered, and 
that there were seen no grounds for granting what we required. I 
was half ways into Vk sentence telling the Governor that I did not 
recollect requiring anything particularly, when he shut me up by 
w^aving his hand to the ofticer, saying " that will do." The officer 
took hold of my shoulder, and gave me a turn towards the door, 
sympathetic with his order of " right about face." I had some fun 
with one of the schoolmasters when I commenced writing this peti- 
tion. I think I spent three or four weeks at it, as I was allowed to 
write only two evenings in the week, and about an hour each even- 
ing. Tlie schoolmaster took the paper away after I had done with 
it, and as he brought it after I had done the first hour's writing he 
Faid I should have to change the whole thing, as it was written 
<Mnto out of order. I affected ignorance, and asked him to explain. 
Wq said that those petitions had to be written in the third person 
singular, that I had departed from that regulation and written in 
the first person : I should put a " he " or a " petitioner " in any 
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place where I had an " I." The schoolmaster was a very nice little 
man, a perfect gentleman, as civil and as kindly spoken in anything 
lie had to do with us as it was possible for man to be. I did not 
like to be trifling with him, and I told him plainly that I had used 
the " he " in that part of the petition which asked anything — viz., in 
t]ie first line, " The petition of Jeremiah O'Donovan Kossa, Humbly 
slicweth. That your attention is requested to the follo^^dng." All I 
wanted from the Secretary of Stale was attention to my story, and 
that stoiy I had to tell in a narrative style. I spoke to the school- 
master as respectfully as I could, and he very politely said, " Oh, 
veiy well, very well, you possibly know best what to do. I don't 
]M*etend to instruct you, but to discharge my duty. Go on as you 
ijlease." I thanked him, and finished my writing without his hav- 
ing anything more to say to me. I did not relax my efforts to get 
this petition into the world, and lest the copy of it which I had 
written in the " Think well on It " should be seized, I set to work 
at writing another copy of it on closet-paper. I used to write four 
or five sheets every evening, and pass them to Jerry O'Donovan 
next morning to have them placed m the hiding-hole. 

One evemng that I was asked to shave I commenced to pare my 
pencil with the razor. I took a furtive glance towards the door, 
and there I saw the eye at the spy-hole. I kept looking at it, hold- 
ing the razor in one hand and the pencil in another, and it kept 
staring at me. Immediately the key turned in the lock, and Warder 
Russell stood before me, asking — " What are you -doing there?" 
" Only putting a point on this bit of pencil with a razor." " And is 
that the use you make of the razor?" " I have nothing else to 
point my pencil with." "And who allows you a pencil ? Where 
did you get that pencil." " Oh, that's a thing I am not allowed to 
tell you." " Give me that razor and pencil out of your hands." 
He took them, went out, locked the door, opened it a minute after 
with two or three other warders, and ordered me to come on. 
I went with them. They took me into an unoccupied cell at the 
other side of the hall and gave me orders to strip, which orders 
I obeye<l. They searched my clothes inch by inch, and found noth- 
ing till they came to the pocket of the jacket, out of which they 
drew three or four sheets of the paper I had been writing on. 
"What's this?'- asked the discoverer. "Don't you see," said 
I, " that is my closet paper." " But what is this written on it ? " 
" Oh, you can make that out by your ' larnin '." 
Orders were issued to march me off to the punishment cells, and 
there I was lodged till I was taken before the Governor next day. 
I was charged with misusing the razor and paper given me, with 
having forbidden articles im my possession, and with many other 
things connected with these offenses, such as insolence, impudence, 
disobedience, and insubordination. Asked what I had to say, I said 
I would give my reply in writing ; as I would not get writing mate- 
rials, I said uotning, and the Governor told mo this was such a 
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siM-ioiw onso he would not adjudicate upon it himself, but send it be- 
lt >re the Directors, and send mo into the punishment cell on ligLt 
diet until they were heard from. After three or four days, I was 
sentenced to seventv-two davs on bread and water, and an order 
Irom the Directors read to me to the effect that I was not to be sup- 
plied weekly with the regular supply of waste paper, but was to !■€?- 
?oive some from the officer every time it was necessary '* for ipuri)08cs 
of nature." Such was the delicate way they put it Tho reader 
may not consider my feelings in detailing matters of this kind, and 
may not entirely believe me when I say I could never approach 
one of those officers to ask him for the paper which he every day jjot 
for me without feeling a kind of humiliation that I was the occasion 
of having the discharge of sucli a duty put upon any fellow-being*. 
I toi)k the scraps of paper to my cell, and wrote upon them as much 
as I could of my petition with the little three-eight bits of lead that 
escaped detection in the seams of my clotlies. I had no seat or tabic 
in those ])unishment cells, and if I stood or sat anywhere only in one 
j»os;iiion the officer looking through the spy-hole would see me. 
That position was sitting on the floor with my back to tho door, and 
how to write here, without a book or a table to lay the paper on, was 
the question. ** Necessity is the mother of invention." My shoes 
wore taken from me, but instead of them I got a pair of old slippers. 
1 ))lantod one of those on my knees; the sole of it turned up- 
wards answered me for a table, and thuswise I wrote what got 
i>ut into the world, and brought on the sham inquiry by tho 
sham commissioners, Knox and Pollock. I was at work again 
with my companions, but our masters determined that we should 
liave no ]H\ace. The Governor called to the quarry, and saying lie 
lie:ird some talking amongst us as he was approaching, brought tho 
otlioors to account for allowing us the privilege of speech. W ewent 
to dinner, and atter returning to work, Jones, one of the officers, said 
ho should rv'jxirt seven or eight of us next day. Some of us asked 
liim if he had ordei*s to do hO, and he was honest enough to say he 
}j:u1. Luby, O'Loary, iVConnor, Kenealy, and a few others, tokl 
hini to take down their names, and he did so. I had no occai^ion to 
toil liim, for when there was a ro|K»rt wanteil and ordered I knew 
tliat I would got the honor of being in the crowd. Tins Jones was 
:» very honest fellow, honest towards us and towards his em- 
]':oyoi*s. He was a Welshman, and a military ]>ensioner. He got 
i?:to a difficulty, on account of which he lost his situation. A pris- 
I'liov :iiid an otficer had st"»me altercation on the works; ihcv came 
:«» Mv>\vs : the prisoner got the belter of the officer. Jones, wto was 
in lisarixo of a sranof of men near bv, ran to the officer's rescue, and 
Ma 10 I lie ]>nsonor prisoner, but as he did not use his sword on the 
• :•»]»: ivc and out him down instead of tying him up, he was given to 
;;rMiirsi:inil tl;at he was not tit for his situation, and liad better 
r» *i i ;ir.. w 1 i i 1 1 J 1 1 1- d i d . 1 >o fore he Kit the pri son he tol d us the cir- 
i iir.istar.oos one Sunday that he had us out at exercise, observing 
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"I thought it enough to do my duty by saving tho officer without 
killing the prisoner." Thinking that he was in a disaffected or dis- 
gusted state of mind at his being thus treated, I suggested the ad- 
visability of testing him to see if he would take out a letter from me 
if I wrote one. Mike Moore approached him on the question, and 
lie proved faithful to his employers. He would take out a verbal 
word of remembrance from any one of us to any of our friends, he 
would toll tliem of tho state of our health, or anything that way, 
but he did not think it would be honorable for him to do the other 
thing. Wc respected his scniples and did not press hira. Just then 
we were in communication with some invisible ag^nt who offered to 
act as a medium between us and tho outer world. Our shoes were 
left in our cells every working day, and Cornelius Dwyer Keane 
found a note in one of his on a Saturday evening. This note stated 
that the writer had some sympathy with us, and would convey any 
message to our friends, and deliver us anything received from them. 
Con's shoes would l^e the post-office, and he would call there next 
day for a reply. A requisition was made on him for a pencil, and 
the order was left in the shoe ; next day it was gone, and the day 
after the pencil was placed in tho post- office. I suggested that the 
papers I had written should be given to him, but 1 was overuled 
oy the few others who were in the secret. Any publicity would 
cause renewed vigilance, and, perhaps, bring about a change of all 
tho officers about our ward, and it was feared our unknown agent " 
may be taken out of our reach. It was decided to get in some 
tobacco and money first, before we did anything in tho way of get- 
ting an account of our treatment published, and I had to acquiesce. 
But trouble came hot and heavy on me a few days after, and con- 
tinued for a few years. I was taken out of the society of my friends, 
and never heard how they fared with their postmaster. 

The report that Jones said was against seven or eight of us did 
not come on the day he stated ; it was delayed a few days, and then 
John O'Leary, Thomas Clarke Luby, John Kenealy, Cornelius 
Keane, James O'Connor, and a few others with myselt were taken 
barefooted before the Governor and charged with speaking while at 
work. Some of them got off with a reprimand and tho loss of a few 
"marks." John O'Leary, Thomas Clarke Luby, and John Ken- 
neally got each twenty-four hours on bread and water, and James 
O'Connor and myself were sentenced to seventeen days on bi*ead and 
water, with the additional punishment that when this time had expired 
v.o were not to be allowed to work with our own party, but sent 
into another gang. Tho seventeen days passed ; wo were taken from 
our cells and conducted into a yard where we never stood before. 
A gang of about forty prisonei*s were drawn up in line. James was 
placed at one end of it and I at the other. We were marched off to 
the quarries, and when the order was given to "break off" for 
work, James and I sloped towards each other with the intention of 
having our blocks near each other. Immediately that we did, the 
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ofHccr in commancl called mc to a block iu one comer of the field, 
and told mc to work there. I then saw him go to James and take 
him to tlie other corner which was farthest away from mine and fix 
liim there. That was defeating our desire to have a word with each 
other, and I growled in spirit My first thought was to throw down 
my hammer and pitch their work to the devi^ but second thoughts 
came on, and brought with them the probability^ of there being 
some means to be found amongst these Lnglish prisoners whereby I 
might be able to carry out my design of communicating with the 
world. They were hard characters most of them, tliieves, garotters, 
and every class of criminal that grows in English society. When 
the warder liad given instnictions to James, he returned to give me 
mine. He toid me I was to speak to no other prisoner on the 
w^orks ; wiieu I wanted instructions 1 was to ask him for them- 
When f wanted help to lift a stone on the block, the prisoner next 
to mc would help me, and when he wanted help to remove his stone 
I was to help him. The first evening passed og pretty well, and in 
spite of all the warder^s vio;ilance I got a chance to make a few 
inquiries as to whether I could get anything taken out to the world 
or brouglit in irom it. I was told yes, and I made up my mind to 
work ([uietly amongst these till I could accomplish my purpose. 
One of them asked me if I'd like a chew of toDacco, and on my 
whispering yes, he said to stick close by him as we were leaving 
work that evening, and he would pass it to me. I did so, and he 
kept his word. What he gave me would sell for two loaves of 
bread in the prison, but the poor fellow never asked me for fee or 
reward for it, and, moreover, promised me a bigger plug to-morrow. 
It was about the size of a shirt button, and I kept it between my 
fingers as I was goinc into the prison. I intended to get some 
means of passing it to John O'Leary, but instead of being taken to 
my cell, I was taken right straight to the bath-house, in order to 
bathe. I stripped with an ofiicer looking at me, and as he had his 
liead one side, I let the bit of tobacco fall on the floor. When I 
was in the bath he took hold of my clothes and searched them ; his 
eye fell on the black thing on the noor, and he picked up my bit of 
tobacco. After examining it he ordered me to dress immediately, 
and conducted me to a punishment cell. I was left there till dinner 
hour next day, and then sentenced to seventy-two hours on bread 
and water, on a charge of having tobacco in my possession. I 
came out after my three days and three nights, and was surprised 
to learn that my new associates were aware of what had happened 
to me. Tliey had opportunities of learning things that political 
prisoners had not, and many of them knowing that I must be 
hungry, had been making provision to feed me. -One of them 
spared a loaf, another of them spared a loaf and a piece of meat, 
and another brought a piece of a pudding for me. The whisper 
was passed to me to ask leave to go to the closet, and to go there 
quickly after another man came out. I went and found the loaf of 
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bread and piece of medt which, I am not ashamed to say, I ate, and 
if I had a slack belly coming out to work that morning, I had a full 
one going in that evening. There was one Irishman in the party, 
ho was from Blackpool, and was undergoing a sentence of seven 
years for striking an officer of his in the English army. He was a 
tine hearty fellow about six feet, with an innocent, honest looking 
face. Ho took occasion to come to the water tub for a drink as 1 
went there for the same purpose. I did not see him till I heard 
the whisper, •* God help you, I'll bring you out a loaf to-morrow.'* 
As I turned away I looked into his face to see who spoke, and tlie 
tears were streaming down his 'cheeks as they stream down mine 
now at the recollection of these little acts of kindness from men 
who were branded as the vilest characters in creation. Yet I re- 
fused to work amoni'st them, but that refusal was dictated bv a 
desire to resent the acts of a Government that would make no dis- 
tinction between political and other prisoners. They classed us as 
they classed their criminals, and, as many of these often said to me, 
they treated us worse. They would make us feel degradation, 
putting us in association with them, and however humility may 
become a man in any position* of life, I had the rashness to trample 
it under foot when tlieso mean English legislators required it from 
me under the circumstances I speaK ol 

The man who was detailed to help me in the party was not a very 
agreeable-looking companion ; he had a very ill-lookmg countenance, 
and, to add to the unfortunate fellow's misfortune, he was blind of an 
eye. He wanted me to assist him to put a stone on his block, and 
when ho addressed mo with " Here, mate, give us a hand with 
this," I laid my hammer on the block, and, addressing the warder, 
paid, " Here, governor, I don't think I'll do any more work to-day." 
" What's that you say ?" roared he. " I think you heard me," said 
L " Do you mean to say you're not going to work ?" " I do." 
" Then, I tell you that you will have to work ; take that hanuner in 
your hand." " No," said I, putting as much of the growl into the 
monosyllable as I could. Ue turned away from me and sent for a 
superior officer. Donald Bane came, and much tho same kind of 
words passed between him and me. Seeing it was no use to be at 
me, he ordered me into punishment cells, where I was duly stripped 
and searched. At dinner liour I was brought before the Deputy- 
Governor, Major Hickey. Ho told mo the Governor was absent 
and he hoped that I would get on quietly in his absence ; he asked 
me to go to work, and I refused unless ho sent me to my own 
j)arty ; he said he had no alternative but to give me twenty-four 
iiours on bread and water. Next day I was sent out again and 
learned the agreeable intelligence that one of the prisoners was in 
communication with parties who would send out any communica- 
tions we had to give. I had very little written but what was in the 
hands of my friends in the other quany, which I could not get then, 
and I determined to set to work immediately to write more. I was 
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writing. The little bits ot pencil and the few scraps of paper 1 had 
escapeiJ scot-free, and on the sole of my slipper, while on bread and 
water, I wrote something which I passed to James* O'Connor when 
I came out. James passed it to the prisoner, and I heard nothing 
about it till Knox and Pollock came to me in Millbank Prison eight 
months afterwards on a Commission of Inquiry, and gave me to un- 
derstand that this last thing I speak of ajs having written had 
got into the press. 

[rOPTRTGnT SECURED.] 

Here is the letter as I find it printed in the Dublin Irishman, but 
I snp[>ly a few sentences that my wife could not make out when 
she was copying it for the paper. It was addressed to the London 
iSYar, but that journal would not, it seems, publish it : 

A VOICE FR*JXI THE DL'N«;E0N REVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE. 

[" Every philanthroj>ic work that issues from the English press 
repeats the name of lloward as one of England^s glories, because 
Howard did much to expose the wretclietl state of prisoners of his 
day. Following his example, Mr. Gladstone indi'jrnantlydenonnced 
the Neapolitan system of prison discipline. Englishmen pride them- 
selves on their sympathy with the sutferings of political prisoners^ 
Unliappily theirs is a telescopic vision which sees the motes in Boris- 
boola Gha, but not the beams in England. We commend the sub- 
joined revelations of prison life to English philanthropists, to Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Dickens — have tliey ever read anvthing more 
exquisitely sad of its kind ? We commend it to Mr. Blake and Mr. 
Bagwell, the only two of the Irish members in whose hearts one 
spark of humanity seems to abide, one thought courageously de- 
livered in words, for these homeless imprisoned fellow men. Above 
all things, we appeal to every man who has a heart to mark this : 
Mr. 0*Donovan Kossa has written the revelation to a London 
Liberal paper (whose liberalty has suppressed it) for one express 
an«l sacred purpose — to clear his name, as a husband and a father, 
from an imputation as cruel as it was unutterably stupid and improb- 
al»le. Under cover te another j)risoner\s mother he attempts to send a 
letter to his ovrn wife ; it is intercepted, and he, a man with a life 
sentence over him, is accused of writing to intrigue with that other 
prisoner's wife. Moreover, this slander is whispered about and told 
to that ]msoner. Therefore, outraged in his most sacred feelino^sas 
a husband and a father, and finding it impossible to obtain Te<lress 




tppeal, to protect his honor — tiie honor ot a father before his family 
— lie may have become liable to punishment. We ask Mr. Gladstone 
and Earl Derby if they arc willing to bear the responsibility of this 
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— ^we ask, is tliere no member in Parliament to speak a word for 
humanity's sake ? " — Dublin Irishman,^ 

TO THE KDITOE OF THE STAi:. 

Sir — I commenced this scroll on the 19th of January, hut whether 
I am ever to finish it, or whether it will ever reach your hand, I 
cannot say at present. The first days I came hero I could have 
written a very interesting account of prison life — if my cares and 
occupation permitted — at least there was plenty material to make an 
interesting sketch of in the hands of those English philanthropists 
who do so much good by liolding open some of the continental 
prisons, and allowmg the English people to take a peep at the polit- 
ical victims within. 

Every week, since my removal here, has only increased the 
material and lessened my ability to discharge in a creditable man- 
ner my duty of correspondent. I call it a duty, because it is in- 
cumbent on ^me one to enlighten the English people as to the 
treatment of political prisoners at Portland, and I have a life 
interest in the matter. Time, and paper, and the vigilance of my 
goalers oblige me to be brief and almost to confine myself to the 
detail of one particular occurrence which, falsely charged in the 
jn'ison director's book to the Secretary of State, affects my moral 
character, and urges me to hazard every risk to set myself right. 

On the 26th October I finished a letter to the Secretary of State, 
in which I gave him an idea of the wanton insult we were daily 
subject to. At a future time the rulers might say — " Oh, we knew 
nothing of all this; it was all done by the governor of the prison, 
and we have dismissed him." 

Mr. Gladstone 'vvrote a pamphlet showing that Neapolitan politi- 
cal prisoners were treated in the same manner as thieves and mur- 
derers. I offered to show Mr. Gladstone, ox any one else sent, that 
Irish political prisoners are treated worse than thieves and mur- 
derers in England. >j 

About the end of October I was^old that for a trifling compen- 
sation, as, under present circumstances, a letter would be forwarded 
to my family, and seeing that I was prohibited from writing to or 
hearing from my wife, I availed of the offer. Being supplied with 
writing materials on the 4th of November, I prepared a copy of 
the letter to the Secretary of State, and a letter to my wife, both 
addressed as follows : 

" Mrs. Mary Moore, Denzillc street, Dublin, for Mrs. O'D." I did 
not address directly to Mrs. O'Donovan, as 1 had some fear of post- 
office interference. 

My correspondence was arrested; I was ushered into a punish- 
ment cell, and next day,strippedof cap, jacket, handkerchief, boots 
and belt, was ushered into the Governor's presence, I was deter- 
mined to take the punishment duo to the offense as graciously as 
possible ; but I was rather surprised to find myself called on to 
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answer to a charge of " bciog detected in an endeavor to carry on 
an intrigue with the wife of another prisoner." . In answer to 
" Have you anything to say?" I replied that the accusation >ras 
wrong, and if he produced the ietterd he would see it was neeessary 
to change the charge when it was not properly taken down. lie 
told nie " I was not to dictate to him," " nor to instruct liim in the 
discharge of iiis duties," and " did I deny or admit the charge.'* I 
said, " as it stands I deny it." He finally said, "Can you deny your 
letter to the Secretary of State '? " and on my saying, " I admit or 
deny nothing so far," he satisfactorily said, " Tliat will just do me," 
and wr^tc that as my reply while I protested. He told me the case 
was postponed to the next day. I thought it was to afford him time 
to look over the letters. The governor told mo afterwards that 
'•the board of directors had seen my letter to Mrs. Moore, and 
knew from it what khid of character I was." If the board of directors 
did see the letter in question, and if they did not see in every Bon- 
tence that it was written to my wife, I would give very little for 
their brains. 

When I asked Mr. Clifton to look at the superscription and he 
would sec " for Mrs. O'Donovan," he said " that was, he believed, 
merely a subterfuge." He told me ho himself had written the re- 
port to the Secretary of State and Board of Directors, charging me 
with endeavoring to carry on an intrigue with the wife of a fellow- 
prisoner, jMr. Moore. 

I would take it for granted, that Mr. Clifton having on record 
in his book the letters to Mr. Michael Mooro from Ids wife and 
mother, would know that my letter to " Mrs. Mary Moose *' M'as 
addressed to Mr. Moore's mother, who, I learned, occasionally fsaw 
Mrs. O'Donovan. The name of Jllchael IMooro's wife is Catherine, 
and she does not live with her mother-in-law. 

The day's postponement of my case was merely time for the 
Governor to consider my sentence, which happened to be Feventy- 
two hours in solitary confinement on bread and water. This means 
eight ounces of bread and a ])int of water at live o'clock, mornins: 
and evenhio:. There is no liG:ht or even seat allowed, Tliis 1 did 
not deem too hard for the ollence, but for one thing or another 
arisinfjc out of it. Thirtv-four /hivs and nio^hts in the cells on bread 
and water and h)W diet, with the cold of the season, havo been pro 
ductive of the natural, may I say the intended result, on the body 
at least, and the flesh on my hands is visibly turning into comip- 
lioii. 

I asked the doctor if he wo.uld consider it unreasonable that I'd 
be put to work indoors, in ashed, anywhere out of the frosty air, at 
the same time showing my hands. lie said they were not bad 
i*n«>ULfh yet. 

Whi'n a prisoner is in punishment the Governor and doctor come 
t.>liii:i onco a day, to ask if he has any complaint. The person is 
■>r li*:c«I '* to stand to attention," and give the salute of raising the 
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hand to the uncovered head. I " stood to attention " for both 
gentlemen the first day, and the second, but the herald preceded the 
Governor the next day, and reminded me that I had not given the 
salute on the former occasions, and that Mr. O'Connor got three 
days* bread and water in a dark cell for neglecting this, one time. 

When the Governor came I went through all the manoBuvres. 
He asked me had I any complaint, and I replied that 1 complained 
the Governor falsified a charge against me ; that he refused to 
correct it, and that he refused to receive my reply on examination. 
lie would not take it down. I reminded him that one of the rules 
was that he sliould be at all times willing to receive any4chargo 
from a prisoner, but he turned away contemptuously, saying, " You 
can see our Director if you like." 1 thought this a poor return for 
my abject " koo-too-ing," and I began to consider what was the 
object of obliging me to go through this operation in a place where 
civility and patience are as much as might be expected from me 
It was not necessaiT for any purpose of discipline, for I was alone ; 
when not alone, discipline is necessary, and I have not refused in 
presence of othera to obey such orders. While undergoing punish- 
ment in solitary confinement, I began to think these salaams meant 
nothing more than my humiliation, and with that came into my 
mind all the vile words of wanton insult heaped on me from time to 
time by Director and Governor, such as — " Do you think I cai^ be- 
lieve you convicts ?" " I do what I can for you fellows." " You're 
better fed than when you fed yourselves." " Not alono- in this 
world should you be punished, but in the next." " Thirty yeara ago 
youM have been hanged." " You were not sent hero to be too sensi- 
tive." " Xothing can make you more degraded than you are." 
The latter observation was used by the Governor when I went be- 
fore him on the following occasion : I fell under a barrow of stones 
one day and lacerated one of my fingers, when the ofiicer abused 
me, and ended by saying, ^' I was such a man as would suck another 
man's blood." I went before tlie Governor to know if this language 
towards me was in the order of the officer's duty. When I spoke 
to the Director about it, he said it was "frivolous." The doctor's 
visit found me in the humor of these rebellious thoughts. I was 
stretched upon my clar bog duel ^soft deal board), with the Bible in 
my hand, which every cell contams, when the door opened and the 
officer ciied, " Stand to attention and salute the doctor." I sat up 
and said, " I beg your pardon, officer, but if the doctor is anxious to 
8oe me on my legs, he will come in and help me on them, as he 
seems willing enough to help me off them. I suppose, doctor, you 
are aware that this treatment is somewhat akin to that which Cole- 
ridge says, ' Kills so slowly that none call it murder.' " He said if 
1 studied common sense instead of Coleridge it might bo better for 
me. When I was taken before the Governor next day, I was 
charged with gross insolence to the doctor ; expressions were put 
into my mouth that I did not make use of, and when I told the 
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exact words that passed, the Governor replied, " I know very well 
what you said; out I will not be putting down your phiJlipic? 
here." 

" Then," said I, " you know what I said, and you put in the 
charge what you know I did not say." 

" I'll have you punished for insolence if you do not confine youi^ 
self to the chai'ge. Have you anything to say as to why you did 
not salute the doctor ?" 

"I have, if vou take it," I rejohictl. 

"What is it?" 

" Whenever I have been taken before the doctor of this prison 
I liave been treated with insult. On the present occasion I cannot 
understand paying salaams to a doctor who daily called to see if I 
were progressing favorably under treatment which he knew, if in- 
vestigated, was calculated to break down my health." 

" This has nothing to do with the chargei" 
Then, to make a long story short, 1 told him his book Vf-as 
nothing more than a lie, and I was sent back to bread and water. 

Xext day, when he came round, I told him such treatment 
merited nothing but contempt. For this I got three additional 
days' bread and water, in a cell darker than night, and the succeed- 
ing day I was sent out to work. 

fL learned that the Govenior had been talking to others about my 
writing to Mrs. Moore ; and having a wife and six children, the 
possibility of such a report getting nito print was not pleasant to 
me. I sent for the priest, and he, by his manner, made me snspect 
that ho even believed it. The Governor, on being asked by Mr. 
Mooi'e for permission to write to his mother, remarked : " Moore, 
do you know there is another man in the prision carrying on a 
correspondence with your wife ?" I sent for the priest agam, and 
it was twelve days before he came. I begged him to do something 
that would bring on an investigation of the charge, as I was anxious 
to shield my moral character Irom defamation. I laid hold of my 
Bible to give him my last letter jfi'om my \i*ife, in order that he might 
compare it with the arrested letter, but it had been taken out of my 
cell. I got it afterwards from the warder. I suppose my not 
having tha letter confirmed the priest's suspicions, as, though I 
asked him to call ne^ct day, he did not come until I sent for him 
again. 

When the Director came I was, with others, brought from my 
work, and when waiting outside his oflice I was led away again, 
the Director refusing to see me, as the Governor subsequently 
told me. 

One day, when I was out of punishment, I renewed my appli- 
cation to the Governor to correct this intrigue aflfair on the books. 
He would do nothing. Then I asked him to put on record a charge 
against himself of defaming my character. 

He would not let me write to the Board of Directors or to tlio 
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Secretary of State, and I ended my charge by Baying he had belied 
mo, and treated me in a mean manner. This was in the hearing of 
some of my fellow-prisoners, who were waiting to see the Governor. 
He ordered me into a punishment cell, and I had nothing to do but 
10 take my punishment, and pray for patience and forbearance. 

On the 24th of December I got three days' bread and water and 
fourteen days on low diet, for talking to Mr. Keane while at work. 
He was let off with a reprimand. This, with other things, reminds 
me of what one of the officers said to IMr. Moore one time of me — 
" The couree Rossa pursued at his tiiid will not servo him here." 
Yet I could not say that my fellow-prisoners are not trAited as 
badly as I. Recently I created a necessity for being ordered seven- 
teen days in the cells, by saying to an officer who worried me, that 
"while God leaves me the use of my tongue, all the rulers of 
the kingdom would not prevent me from speaking when I thought 
proper." A prison rule prevents us speaking under various circum- 
stances, but not wiiile at work ; and we were told once that wo 
should speak loud enough for the officer to liear, lest we should be 
planning something, 

Mais nous avoris chanfje tout cda ! for we arc now not allowed 
to si)eak high or low. 

It seems that our tormentors were not at all pleased by our 
affecting to take our punishment lightly. It also seemed to have 
become necessary for some object that we should be represented on 
the books of the prison as " refractory." Reports had to be got up 
against us by the officers, and the Governor can specially ordemis 
to be reported^ as he admits he does, in order to make up his books. 

The three first of the seventeen days' punishment I had for 
talking while I was at work, the Governor visited to know if I had 
a complaint. I had a complaint each day. The last was against 
the Director, for neglect in the discharge of his duties. All to no 
purpose. The succeeding day I made up my mind not to notice 
him, and on the 3d and 5th of January I was arraigned for treating 
him with contempt, and in answer to " what have you got to say V" 
I said, " In coming to ask me have you any complaint, and in re- 
fusing to take a complaint from me, you make a mockery of your 
duties. Under these circumstances I am ordered to pay you 
salaams. I will only say that I am your prisoner, and with my 
body it seems you have power to do what you please, but my mind 
and soul is not yours, and I refuse to pay you the required salaam." 
He'd not take down a single word I saicl, but ordered me forty-eight 
hours' bread and water. 1 was already " doing " the fourteen days* 
punishment, this time getting twenty ounces of bread and some 
gruel ; but he stopped this, and put me on the new sentence, which, 
in constitutional England, looks odd, before the expiration of the 
original seventeen days. 

Some Englishmen have written very humorously on a Turkish 
svstom of punishment, which, after a man is bastinadoed, obliges 
him to salute and return thanks to the punishing officer. 
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" I don't know but that tlurty days of this punishment is as de- 
structive to man's health as iifty bastinado strokes. Obliging the 
man to salute his punislier is, in the civilized world, deemed barba- 
rism, but in England 'tis only " discipline.'* Besides, there is in 
England a doctor to superintend the ruin of a man's health. I 
comd understand being obliged to take off our caps to the statue 
of the Lord Lieutenant every day, if it were placea in our path to 
the quarries, or to kneel to an eifigy of his if placed in our way. 
This Herman Gessler did at Alfort, and impnsoned Tell for not 
saluting it. I can't bring myself to relish these salaams to my 
jailers while they are starving me. 

Having another visit Irom the Director, I asked him to bring in 
the Governor and receive my explanation, as I was anxious to clear 
mv character of the charge of carrying on an intrigue here. He 
said '* it shoiild be done in the regular manner, and as I was under 
punishment, he could not do anything that day." " Then," said I, 
*' according as it suits the Govomor I can be m these cells everv 
time you visit the prisoners. And are these false reports against 
me to the Board of Directors and Secretary of State to remain on 
record in the public oflicos of the kingdom ?" He could not help 
that," he told me, " he only thought there could be no desire to 
punish me it I had not violated the rules." I thought dillerently, 
and to show him by one small instance the animosity I experienced, 
told him that I had occasionally on my slate some notes from a 
book allowed to me, and the officer used to come and blot them out 
He asked why I did not report the matter to the Governor. I 
piyd the Governor must be a party to it. I told him the officer 
kfi>t a cell on the lighted side of the hall vacant for five weeks 
Hiooner than let me into it, and the Governor said it was serving me 
right. There were no windows in one side of this hall we occupied, 
and when a man in a window cell was sent to hospital or to 
*'the cells," the practice was to send from the dark side the 
man who had the lowest number on the list. I was that man, and 
when 3Ir. Mulcahy was removed td Ireland a lighted cell w^as made 
vacant, it was kept vacant rather than allow me into it. We are 
now in a hall containing punishment cells. Up against the window 
is a sheet of pcforated metal, which helps to secure tlie felon and 
exclude the sunlight. When I am allowed a book on Sunday, I 
might, at least, be allowed as much davlight as would enable me 
to read it, \>\\X, I am not. The Irish political prisoner in England 
must content himself with seeing the excellence of the English 
convict system in print, but feeling none of it. 

To add to my punishment, I am sent to work amongst a gang 
of English felons, away from my own party. James OA^onnor u 
sent with me, but we are put at oj)posite ends of the gang, lest we 
should have a chance of exchangnig a sympathetic word or look 
with eacli other. 

The day 1 was sent amongst these English convicts I refused to 
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work -with them, and I intended to take the starving process in 
preference, but coming up for judgment, and finding the Governor 
was absent and the Deputy Governor was acting in his place, and 
being told by him that he was " sorry to punish mo, but that no 
alternative was lefl him, he should follow the orders left regarding 
me by the Governor," I changed my mind. I got two days' bread 
and water and no bed. I went to work next day among them, and 
determined to get this fugitive letter out and write to my wife, 
and by so turning the tables on them a little, treat the Government 
and the Governor as they deserve. My mother lives in America. 
She is old ; and I would not even bo allowed to write one letter to 
her. I have six children. My father-in-law, at the time he wrote 
to me, in last September, had five of them, and the part of the 
letter relating to the children would not CTen be read for me. My 
wife asked me questions as to debts due to me, and hoped I would 
be allowed to answer them. The Governor told me to write on my 
slate what I had to say. I did, and a month afterwards he said 
" I could not be sending your love letters," But these are small 
things, and as I could fill a volume with such trifling annoyances, 
I will stop. I remember, at a hotel one night, meeting three Eng- 
lish tourists, Messrs. Fitzgerald, and Lord, and Ledward of Man- 
chester, and talking politics with them. Mr. Ledward said the 
Irish were despised because they did not fight for their freedom, 
and I partly agreerl with him. If I could have told him how Eng- 
land treated her political prisoners' he would have been insulted. 
I suppose nature comes to the assistance of man when he suffers for 
what he bclives a true and holy principle — liberty — and that the 
mind sustains the body in its sufferings. 

" Eternal Spirit of the chainless mind 
Brightest in duDgeons — Liberty thou art ; 
» For there thy haDltation is the heart — 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind t 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned, 
To fetters and the damp vault's dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And freedom's fame finds wings on every wind T* 

If you find this an unconnected letter, you will not wonder. It 
is harder to write here than on a battle-field, for my ears must be 
open to every lightest tread, and my attention forced from my 
subject and fixed upon those who are watching me. — I remain, sir, 
yours, O'DoNOVAN Kossa, 

P.S. — Four additional days' bread and water. Some of my 
fellow-prisoners have reduced two stone weight; I have not 
weighed myself lately, but oven forty days of our ** lightening pro- 
cess " in tnc cell, since the 4th November, makes me feel light- 
bodied, and light-hearted too, thank God. I wish you would call 
for a copy of the " letter to Mrs. Moore ;" I do not recollect what 
it contams, but I know my feelings towards my wife, and I venture 
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to say, the man in authority who, after reading it, could write an 
official report to the effect that it was intended for any other man^s 
wife, is a fool or a rogue. One word more to show how sharply 
the wind blows here. There is a temporary water closet on the 
quarry where the Irish felons work ; at first it was cleared every 
three weeks. One day they told mo I should do it next. Seeing 
the Govenor, I asked was this work expected from me, he said 
" yes ;" the officer learning this, and knowing it was a disagreeable 
task, said he^d make two of us clear it every Monday morning in 
future, and he has been as good as his word.** 

Wiien I had this written and delivered it to the prisoner for 
transmission, I determined to go on the " strike " again by refusing 
to work amongst the thieves. I was now very much emaciated 
and reduced in strength. The weather was intensly cold, and I 
felt as if every blast of wind was cutting through me. Whatever 
little flesli was on my hands seemed to be rotting off them. I re- 
member that one morning I saw the doctor, and showing him the 
sores on my hands, asked him if he could not get me work indoors. 
Looking at them his reply was — " No, they are not bad enough 
yet. I will order you a pair of gloves." And being taken to the 
officer who had charge of such articles, I got two jane mittens that 
covered the hands. They had thumb " fingers " only, all the other 
fingers were fi*ee to play together as they protruded from the large 
hotes at the end of my fashionable gloves. As I got them from 
the officer and fitted them I smiled, and asked, " What's the price ?" 
and he good-humoredly said, " Oh, never mind, we'll charge them 
to your account." One morning, in making up my bed, I abstracted 
the single blanket and wrapped it round my body inside my shirt 
I felt very comfortable for a couple of days, but the third day it 
was discovered, and I had my twenty-four hours on bread and 
water for " converting the property of the prison to improper uses." 
Next morning when I went to work I thought it was easier to 
stand anything than what I was suffering from cold. I laid my 
hammer on the block and made up my mind that tliis would be the 
last time I would work in the party. I don't know how many 
days I had been in punishment before something occurred that 
called for a new change of tactics on the part of my masters. The 
]^apers which my companions had concealed in the shed in which 
they worked were by some agency discovered ; they found the 
wall torn down one day when they went out from dinner, and the 
next morning James O'Connor and I were marched out to work in 
company with them. All this time the whole of them were work- 
ing mside the shed, but James and I would not be allowed in; we 
were ordered to ])lace two blocks some twenty yards outside, and 
there we were kei)t in the cold blast, looking at the others under 
shelter. My first impulse was to kick against this, but the friends 
told me the papers were discovered, and I worked on till dinner 
time, knowing that something was to turn up. And so it did. 
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James O'Connor and I had been away from this place for about a 
month, and the object of bringing U3 back there nowwas to legally 
identify me with placing tlie papers thera 

When dinner-hour came I was brought before tlie bar of justice, 
and charged with destroying prison property, with converting 
prison propertjr to improper use, with having an ink-bottle and 
pens and pencil concealed in the prison, and with many other 
things that made an indictment as long as was made against me 
before conviction. I was asked what I had to say, and I said 
" Nothing." This was so serious a case that the Governor said ho 
would not decide the punishment himself, but would send the 
matter before the Board of Directors, and until they were heard 
from I shpuld remain in prison — ^in the punishment cells. In three 
days an answer came that the Governor was to mete out to me the 
extreme measure of the law, which was three days on bread and 
water and twenty-five days on punishment diet. Then there were 
special orders which were read to me from the Directors. One was 
that I be deprived of the use of all books, including the Bible, for 
six months. I had defaced prison property. I had written on a 
" Think Well On It," and on a prayer-book, but had I a fair trial I 
would have beaten them on this head, for whereas all books in the 
prison are branded with the prison mark, the ones I had used were 
not branded at all ; there was no evidence of their being prison 
jn-operty, and all the books supplied to me had been found correct, 
as marked on my card. But fair play for an Irishman in prison, or 
out of prison, is out of the question. Twenty-eight consecutive 
days was the biggest dose of bread and water I had yet, and the 
time -hung pretty heavily on my hands, with nothing to read and 
very little to cat. I wrote another surreptitious letter, ready 
to avail of any opportunity that offered for sending it out. 
These very considerate people gave me work to do 
while on bread and water: they put a pound of oakum 
into my cell in the morning, and I left it there all day with- 
out picKing a thread* of it, and in the evening they took it out 
again. I refused to pick unless they gave me the regular labor 
diet to eat, and every second day they deprived me of the pint of 
stirabout and the pound of potatoes which a man gets while on 
what is called " punishment diet." This I told the Governor was 
quite unconstitutional. lie should not bring in a second sentence 
to encroach on the first one until the twenty-eight days were up, 
but he told me he could do what ho liked when I would not work. 
One day he came to my cell with the doctor and Deputy-Governor, 
the door was opened, and he asked me the usual question — " Had I 
anything to say to him ?" " Yes," said I, " I want you to place on 
your books a report against the Governor for not allowing 
me to see the Director the last time he was here, though I was 
not under punishment." " Til do no such thing," paid he. 
'* Well," added I, "you're a mean, contemptible creature, and 
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I suppose I'll have to suflfer being the sport of such a silly fool." 
'• What's that lie says ? What's that he says ? " turning to the doc- 
tor. " Sport of a fool," said the doctor, turning on his heel, and 
away the three of them walked. Next day came the usual charge 
of " gross insubordination," and the usual sentence of punishment. 
I did not leave out of my head the book record of " \*Titing to 
another man's wife," nor did I cease making efforts to liave it 
altered. I saw the priest and minister — that is, the Catholic and 
Protestant chaplains. I explained to them all I thought necessary, 
and they, as far as I know, took no steps to sec me justified. Indeed, 
from something that happened, I would not wonder if the Rev. Mr. 
Poole had made up his mind that the charge was true. I kept my 
wife's letters in a largo ]3iblo that I had in my ordinary cell before 
the sentence was passed of depriving me of the Bible, and it hap- 
pened that while I was in the punishment cells the officer in charge 
of the other cells took my letters out of the book. I told the 
Catholic chaplain one day that I would show him these letters, and 
that* he could compare them with the surreptitious one alleged to be 
written to Moore's wife. I was to be off of punishment next dav, 
and ho was to call to ray ordinary cell at dinner-hour. He did call. 
I took the Bible to give him the letters, and they were not in it. I 
looked confused, and he looked as if ho considered me guilty. He 
went away, saying lie would call again, and did not call. I did not 
see the priest for some time, and I thought I would have recourse to 
the plan of preparing a charge against him, in the hope of bringing 
about an investigation that would clear me of the charge of carry- 
ing on a love intrigue. I asked the Governor to take it| he asked 
me what it was, and I said — " I am registered here as a Catholic. 
A charge is made against mo affecting the morality of my char- 
acter ; the charge is false. It is the priest's duty to protect me in 
this matter. I have brought the case before him, and he has done 
nothing. I charge him witli neglect of duty." " I won't take the 
charge," said he, and the door was locked. Next day the priest 
came into my cell, and appeared rather angry that I should offer 
such a charge against him. I tried to show him that I meant no 
harm — not-ing more than to do something which would bring about 
an inquiry that would give me an opportunity of clearing myself. 
He took it quite serious, and would not have any explanation I 
could make as satisfactory, and I told him in the end that if he took 
it so seriously he may, and that I ^?/cZ consider it .was his duty to 
protect his congregation when their moral character was assailed, 
and to take some steps to help a prisoner to repel caltimnies such as 
were hurled at me. We parted and I did not seo our priest since. 

Twenty-eight days on bread and water in solitary confinement is 
a long time. No book to read, no " kitchen " with your food but 
w.iter, and very little food at tliat ; no one to speak to, no face to 
look at but the face of a jailer, yet I had to manage as best I could 
to pass the time. Books that 1 had read when I was a little boy 
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came to my assistance, and I smile at thinking of the silly things a 
person will do, or at least I did, to kill time. I think it was in 
'*Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine," that I read of one Karl 
]^enzel dancing with the chains around his feet, and when I used to 
be lying on the bare boards pinched with hunger and shivering with 
cold, Karl Benzel would come into my mind, and I'd jump up and 
go through that ten shillings' worth of dance which I learned from 
Thady O , till I could barely give a shuffle from sheer exhaus- 
tion. Then I'd stretch again and go about making verses. It was 
in this mood and with such poetic surroundings that I strung to- 
gether some rhymes about Jillen Andy. I made one verse one day, 
and kept it in my memory till the next day, when I made another, 
and when I had the story of " Jillen " I kept tacking on some other 
verses to it .till I had a string of twenty-two or three, and then 
I entertained myself by reciting them in my cell. The warder 
would cry out, " Drop that noise," and I'd keep going on. He'd 
put his eye to the spy-hole and I'd keep declaiming, taking no 
notice of his attentions. I claimed that that cell was my house, 
that every man's house was his castle, and so long as I did not 
make as much noise as would wake the children next door I liad 
a reasonable right to enjoy myself as best I could. I made up 
my mind for the worst. Lsaw there was no use in trying to reason 
them into fair treatment, and I felt considerably relieved and 
strengthened when I made up my mind to cease to try. But now 
about " Jillen Andy.'' I often asked Charles Kickham, when we 
were on the Irish People^ to poetise this story of " Jillen." I knew 
there was no one living man could clothe it in Irish feeling as he 
could, but he put the task back on myself. My genius did not lie 
that way. But as idleness is the mother of mischief, I fell into the 
sin of spoiling a very fine subject for a poem by making verses on it 
when I had notliing else to do in prison. Jillen Andy lived at the 
other side of the street in Rosscarberry when I was a child. Her 
husband, Andy Hayes, was a linen weaver and worked for my father 
ere I was born. He died, too, before I came into the world, but 
when I did come I think I formed the acquaintance of Jillen as soon 
as I did that of my mother. Jillen was left a widow with four help- 
less children, and all the neighbors were kind to her. The eldest 
of the sons 'listed, and the first sight I got of a red coat was 
when he came home on furlough. The three other sons were 
Cliarley, Thade, and Andy. When I was about the age of twelve 
Charley was looking at Lord Carberry's hounds hunting one day. 
Going through some lonesome " airy " place he got a " puck " froin 
one of the fairies. He came home lame, his leg swelled as " big as 
a pot." It had to bo amputated by Doctor Donovan and Doctor 
Fitzgibbon, and he went about on crutches till ho died in the year 
'05. Andy 'listed, and died in Bombay, and Thade and his mother 
fell victims to the famine legislation of '47. Thade met me one 
day, and spoke to me as I state in the following lines. I went to 
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tlie graveyard with him. I dug, and ho shovelled up the earth till 
the grave was about two feet deep. Tlien he talked about its being 
deep enough, that there would be too great a load on her, and that 
lie could stay up and " watcli " her for some time. By-and-by we 
saw four or five men coming in the church-gate with a door on their 
slioulders bearing the coffinTess Jillen. She was laid in the grave. 
Her head did not rest firmly on the stone on which it was pil- 
lowed, and as it would turn aside and rest on the cheek when I 
took my hands away from it, one of the men asked me to hand 
him the stone. I aid so, and covering it with a red spotted 
handkerchief, ho took out of his pocket, he gave it to mo ap^n, 
and I settled Jillen's head steadily on it. Then I was told to 
loose the strings, to take out a pin that appeared, to lay her 
apron over her face, and come up. To this day I can see bow 
Boftly the man handled the shovel, how quietly he hud the earth 
down at her feet, how the heap kept rolling and creeping up 
until it covered her head, and how the big men pulled their hats 
over their eyes. 



«i 



JILLEN ANDY. 



Come to the graveyard if you*re not afraid, 
I'm going to dig my moUier*8 grave, she^s dead, 

And I want some one that will bring the spade, 
For Andy's out of home, and CUu-Ue's Sck in bed.** 

Thadc Andy was a simple spoken fool, 
With whom in early days I loved to stroll. 

He'd often take mo on his back to school, 
And make the master laugh himself, he was so drolL 

In songs and ballads ho took great delight, 
And prophecies of Ireland yet beln^ freed. 

And singing them by our fireside at night, 
I learned songs from Thade before I learned to read. 

And I have still "by heart'' his " Colleen Phune," 
His " Croppy Boy," his " Phoenix of tho Hall," 

And I could ** rise ' his " Rising of the Moon," 
If I could sing in prison cell — or sing at all. 

He'd walk the " eeriest " place a moonlight night, 

He'd whistle in the dark — oven in bed. 
In fairy fort or graveyard, Thade was qnlte 

As fearless of a ghost as any ghost of Thade. 

Now in the dark churchyard we work away, 
The shovel in his hancl, in mine the spade. 

And seeing Thade cry I cried myself that day. 
For Thadc was fond of me and I was fond of Thade. 
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But after twenty years why now will soch 

A bubbling spnng up to my eyelids start ? 
All ! there be things that ask not leave to touch 

The fountain of the eyes or feelings of the heart 

■* This load of clay will break her bones I fear, 
For when alive she wasn't over strong. 
"We'll dig no deeper, I can watch her here, 
A month or so, sure nobody will do me wrong." 

Four men bear Jillen on a door — 'tis light, 

They haYe not much of Jillen but her frame 
No mourners come, for 'tis believed Hie sight 

Of any death or sickness now begets the same. 

And those bravo hearts that volunteer to touch 

Plague-stricken death are tender as they're brave, 
They raise poor Jillen from her tainted couch. 

And shade their swimming eyes while laying her in the grave, 

I stand within that grave, nor wide nor deep. 

The slender, wasted body at my feet. 
What wonder is it if strong men will weep 

O'er famine-stricken Jillen in her winding-sheet. 

Her head I tiy to pillow on a stone. 

But it will nan^ one side, as if the breath 
Of famine eaunt into the corpse had blown. 

And blignted in the nerves the rigid strength of death. 

** Hand me that stone, child.** In his hands 'tis i)laced, 
Down-channelling his cheeks are tears like rain, 
The stone within Im handkerchief is cased. 
And then I pillow on it Jillen's head again. 

** Untie the nightcap string," ** Unloose that lace," 
" Take out that pm," *' There, now, she's nicely — ^rise, 
But lav the apron first across her face. 
Bo that the earth won't touch her lips or blind her eyes/* 

Don't CTasp the shovel too tightly — there make a heap, 
Stem down each shovelful! quietly — there, let it creep 

Over her poor body lightly ; friend, do not weep, 
Tears would disturb old Jillen in her last long sleep. 

And Thade was faithtUl to his watch and ward. 

Where'er he'd spend the day, at night he'd hasto 
With his few sods of turf, to that churchyard, 

Wh^re he was laid himself before the month was past. 

Then Andy died a soldiering in Bombay, 

And Gliarlie died in Boss the other day, 
Now, no one lives to blush because I say. 

That Jillen Andy went uncofflned to the clay. 

E'en all are gone that buried Jillen, save 

One banished man who dead alive remains. 
The little boy that stood within tlie grave, 

Stands for his countiy's cause in England's prison chaiua. 
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How oft in dreams that burial scene appears, 
Through death, eviction, prison, exile, home, 

Through all the suns and moons of twenty years — 
And oh ! how short these years compared with years to come. 

Some things are strongly on the mind impressed, 

And others faintly imaged there, it seems ; 
And this is why, when reason sinks to rest, 

Phases of life do show and shadow forth In dreams. 

And this is why in dreams I sec the face 

Of Jillen Andy looking in my own. 
The poet-hearted man — the pillow-case, 

The spotted handk<^rchief that softened the hard stone. 

"Welcome those memories of scenes of youth, 
That nursed my hate of tyranny and wrong. 

That helmed my manhood in the path of truth, 
And help me now to suffer calmly and ho strong. 



And suffering calmly is a trial test, 

"When at the tyrant's foot and felon-drcst. 
When Stat^ and master jailer do their best, 

To make you feel dcgra<led, spiritless, opprest. 

When barefoot before Dogberry, and when 
lie mocks your cause of ^prisonment, and speaks 

Of "Thieves," "State or4er8," "No distinctions"— then 
Because you speak at work—hard bread and board for weekt. 

Or when he says, " Too well you're treated, for 
Times were you'd hang ; " " You were worse fed at home ; " 
** You can't be more dcgriSed than you are ; " 
" You should be punished also in the world to come." 

When sneer, and jeer, and insult follow fast, 
And heavenward you look, or look him down, 

He rages and commands you to be classed 
And slaved amongst the ^ves of infamicd renown. 

When England — worthy of the mean and base. 
Smites you when bound, flings outraj^o in your face, 

When hand to hand with thieves she gives you place. 
To scoff at freedom for your land and scattered race. 

To suffer calmly when the cowardly wound. 
From wanton insult, makes the veins to swell 

With burning 1)lood, is hard though doubly bound 
In prison w'ithin prison — a blacker hell in helL 

The body starved to break the spirit down, 
That will not bend beneath the scourging rod ; 

The dungeon dark that pearls the prisoner's crown. 
And stars the suffering that awakens Freedom's God. 
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Thus all who ever won had to cndare, 

Thus human suffering proves good at last, 
The pamful operation works the cure, 

The health-restoring draught is bitter to the taste. 

Tis suffering for a trampled land, that suffering 

Beat's heavenly fruit, and all who ever trod 
In Freedom's path, found heavenly help when offering 

Their sacrifice of suffering to Freedom's Gk)d. 



It was to Michael O'Regan the Governor said " ho was better feci 
than when he fed himself;" to John Haltigan ho said, " not alone in 
this world should we be punished but in the next ;" and to- myself, 
'* that I could not be more degraded than I was." I must have given 
an awfully black look at liim when he told mo this, if my face any 
way indicated the contempt that was in my mind. I think now that 
tliis effort to degrade us, or to make us feel degraded, kept up 
my spirits wonderfully ; there was a kind of a revolt of the mind, 
it became insurgent, rose up in arms and resolved to support the 
])ody. 

While I was composing the foregoing verses I made an attempt 
to steal a Bible. I was changed once a week from one punishment 
coll to .another, either for a change of air or as a precaution against 
escape. The warder opened my door one mornmgf, ordered me to 
strip, searched myself and searched my clothes; and when I had put 
on ray shirt he said, "Take the rest in your hands and go into No. 
1 4." 1 went in ; my eyes fell on a Bible that lay on the window, 
and, quick as lightning, I laid hold of it, and put it under the gutta- 
])crclia chamber vessel, which, with a gutta-percha pint, is the only 
article of furniture in a punishment cell, save and except that Bible, 
which at the time was forbidden to me. By-and-by the officer came 
to sec if I was duly installed in my new stall, and to lock the door 
more firmly than I shut it by slamming it out, and allowing the 
spring to catch me in. He left my cell without noticing anything 
amiss, and I cannot well give an idea of the delight I felt m thinking 
that I liad something to help me to kill time. I sat dow^n on the floor 
with my back to the door, read for about an hour, when I was 
startled by hearing the key turn in the lock. The officer came in, 
looked around and asked, "Isn't there a Bible in this cell?" to 
which I grumblingly replied, "There ought to be one there, if the 
prison rules were earned out." " Have you a Bible on your per- 
son ?" " I have not. " " Now if you have you had better not put 
yourself to the trouble of stripping again," and saying this he drew 
iiis hands all over my person, and was leaving the cell with a look 
of despair, when giving the gutta-percha a kick my hidden treasure 
a])pearcd and disappeared with him. 

I think my reader and myself have had enough of Portland 
i^rison by this time, and I may as well shift my quarters ; indeed, 
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it becomes a matter of necessity with me, as this closing scene 
will show. 

I was under punishment ; I refused to work, and refusing I got 
bread and water every second day, and penal class diet every other 
day. I refused to go before the Governor to hear this sentence 
of " bread and water^' pronounced against me, as he refused to take 
down my words in reply to this question of" What have you got to 
say in regard to this charge of idleness ?" I told him it was a mock- 
ery to be bringing me oefore him and asking me this question, 
when he would not record my reply, and I said, "This will be the 
last time I'll make my appeamnce in your presence. You can order 
your starvation process to go on as much as it will suit the intcresis 
of the Government, but leave me at peace in ray cell." " I will not, 
but I'll make you come before mo every time it suits me. The 
second next day, at the dinner hour, my cell door opened and I was 
ordered before the Governor, in order that I may hoar him order I 
w^as to get no dinner. I refused to go. Two, three, four, and ^\e 
officers came ; they dragged me outside the door, I laid hold of the 
iron railings, they could not unloose me ; the commander of the 
forces cried out for the chain handcuffs ; one of the officers ran down 
stairs, and there was a cessation of hostilities till he came up again. 
The handcuffs w^ere put on, they pulled the long chaui, but, 
unless the^ pulled off my arms, they could not pull me away 
.from tlie rails. In as imperative a tone as I could command I cried 
out, " Here, you man with that key, I order you to open these irons 
instantly." He obeyed, when I showed him that I had one of the iron 
bars in my embrace. I was tied again ; the live or six of them laid 
hold of the long chain and pulled. I saw resistance was useless ; I 
walked down the stairs after them, and they led me in monkey 
fashion into the presence of his Majesty the Governor. He had been 
listening to the noise, and with the dignity of ignorance he asked, 
" Why 18 this man in chains ?" Then there was a long charge of my 
insubordination and insolence, and mockery of the prison authority. 
I was asked what I had to say, and I said nothing. I was sent back 
to my cell and got no dinner that dav. 

At this time I was every second iay on bread and water. I got 
my eii^ht ounces of bread at half-past live in the morning, and I 
kept this without eating until dinner hour, as I felt it lonesome to 
/lear the dinner bell ring and have nothing to eaL Yon may talk 
poetically or metaphorically, or any way you like, of having your 
teeth water for a thing, but I often experienced the reality when 1 
heard these bells ring, and I knew that the whole prison was' eating 
while I had nothing to eat. 

Two days had passed since I was led in chains before the Gov- 
ernor. At dinner hour my door was opened, and I was asked to 
come on. I refused to go, but on being told that it was not to go 
before the Governor I consented. I was taken before the clerk of 
the establishment; a list of the clothes in which I was convicted- was 
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read out for me ; and on being asked was that correct, I answered 
" yes." I was told to sign the book and I did. Let not my rea- 
ders think, as I thought, that I was going to get these clothes. No, 
it meant only a change of quarters for me. An order had come to 
convey me to Mill bank Penitentiary to undergo a second term of 
solitary confinement, as my first term of solitary confinement did 
not seem to have answered the desired end. I was a " refractory " 
prisoner, and I had to bo properly broken in before I could associ- 
ate with Public Works convicts. 

As soon as I had signed the book I was taken back to my cell 
and ordered to strip. I obeyed, and was led naked into another cell, 
where another suit of clothes was prepared for me. They brought 
me a dish of water in which to wash my feet before I dressed my- 
self in the new shoes and stockings of my new suit, for I was to go 
as clean as possible to my new prison, so that my condition may cast 
no reflection on the discipline of the prison I had left. When I had 
dressed I was told to hurry on, and I asked if I was to get no 
dinner before I left ? None. Then I said, " 1 certainly am not 
going on a journey without my breakfast." " Come on, come on, 
and drop that kind of talk, the carriage is waiting at the gate for 
you." "My carriage must wait until I get my breakfast," said I, 
" and you may as well take it easy." " Didn't you get your break- 
fast at half-past five o'clock this morning ?" " Yes, but like the 
Irishman who sometimes took dinner for tea, I take breakfast for 
dinner, and my loaf of bread is still untouched in my cell." One of 
them went in and brought me out the eight-ounce roll. I was 
asked in a softer tone than usual to put it in my pocket and I could 
eat it in the carriage, as they were in a hurry to catch the train. 
I obliged them in this, but they would not tell me where I was 
going to. " Let me t:ike this drink of water," I said, making a 
move towards my cell, for I had left one treasure there which I was 
exerting my wits to get at. There was tied up in the comer of my 
shirt one of those " surreptitious " letters that I had treasured as a 
reserve in case a chance offered to get it into the world, but I had 
to leave it in its hiding place, as the officers followed me into the 
cell, and I never heard of the treasure since. Two or three 
times I meditated throwing it over the wall, and take chance to 
have some sympathetic or mercenary friend find it ; but the sur- 
prise came, and I was spirited away, leaving my week's labor be- 
hind me. 

As I was passing from the punishment ward, I came in view of 
the place where the Irish party worked. I stood, and very seriously 
asked " Pontius Pilate," who was conducting me, if ho would not 
let mo down to bid good-bye to my friends. He put his hand on 
my shoulder, saying — "Come on, now ; I thought you had no friends 
anywhere," and I turned my back on that party of twenty-four, who 
are scattered now in every part of the world, and many of them in 
their graves. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



tlY < ARUIAGE IX WAITIXG — MY BREAKFAST — FIGHT FOR ItfTDIXXEB 

.I«»UKNKY TO MILLBAXK PKISOX, LONDON — ^TUOUGHTS OF KSCAPE— 

SUrPEE — UECEPTION WAUI)— INSTALI.ED IX OFFICE TAILOQ- 

ING AND THEFT LETTER ^VIIITING — SCUUBmNO FLOOB ^PUMP 

HANDLE AND C'UANIv PUNISHED FOR NOT DOING TWO XniXGS AT 

THE SAME TIME — OAKUM PICKING AND PICKING COIR. 

Wbeu I went outside the prison gate, I found my carriage wait- 
ing ior mo, and I 8topj)cd into it without bidding good-bye to the 
Governor and Deputy Governor, who were waiting to see me off 
My two keepers eanie in after me; the horses started, and 
I ])ulled my loaf of bread out of my pocket, and commenced to eat 
my breakfast. It did not take long to finish it, as my appetite was 
particularly good at tills time. We were at the railway station 
some twenty minutes before the train arrived that was to convey us. 
My keepers marched me down the platform, and kept nio standing at 
a distance from all the other travelers. A restaurant was nearoy, 
and hearing them talk of dinner I asked for mine. "What," 
said White, the head officer, " didn't you liave your dinner coming 
down in the coach ?" " No, that was my breakfast, and I'll have to 
get my dinner now aa I am travelling." " I don't think you will, 
for I have onlers to give y(m nothing to eat." " Well, that isn^ 
fair. I left the prison after the bell ringing for dinner. I got none, 
and now I am taken on a journey without any food." " We can not 
help tliut, we must go by our or<lers." "Orders or no orders, if I 
have fiir to go, and tliat I get no food, I am not going to stand it 
(piietly, now that I am outside the prison walls." Then there was n 
movement, so that I could see the pistols. The whistle of the train 
was heard. White went into the restaurant, and returned with a 
])fireel ; he and Green conducted mo into a com2)artment of the rail- 
road car; as others were coming in, they wanted to stop them, re- 
quiring a compartment for ourselves three alone; but as room was 
w.-iutud we had to make some for others, the conductor saying 
" another car would be put on at the next station, and wo conld have 
:i f()mj>artment of our own." When we left the island of Portland 
.uhl arrived at Weymouth station, this arrangement was made, and 
a-i the train moved While unloosed hisparcel, the contents of which 
turned out to be what are called soda cake?, lie spilled them out 
itw the seat, and, afler eating some of them, said, ^^Rossa,you can 
have a lew ()f these if you liive." ^^'Pliank you, governor," said I, 
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and banding me six of thora I took them. Each was about the pizc 
of a penny, and it wasn't like making two bites of a cheriy, I could 
make one bite of the six, so ravenously hungry was I, but decency 
prevailed on me to cat moderately, and I demolished them one after 
one. Four more of them remained on the seat, staring at mo for 
half an hour, and perhaps I staring at them, till White said, *' Per- 
haps, Rossa, you could make room for these two," and I did make 
room for them. 

By no act of mine could I get out of them where they were taking 
me, but after traveling for about four hours we stopped at a station 
where there was a delay of twenty minutes for refreshment, and J 
c;ould guess from the buzzing around that we were bound for Lon- 
don. 

Wanting to stand on my legs and look around, I induced them 
to let me go to the water-closet. When wo came back to the plat- 
form the carriage had moved away in order to come back on another 
track. The passers-by stared at me, no doubt thinking I was some 
notorious burglar or tliief. They might have admired my gray dress, 
my knee breeches, and blue stockings, that showed off my lank, lean 
legs to genteel advantage. I noticed a few giving sympathetic 
looks as they passed by. I thought they may be Irish, and I 
looked inquiringly at them, but as 1 did so I was ordered by my 
keei>er8 to turn my face the other way, and obeying orders had to 
tuiTi my back on my beholders. 

White, the superior officer, went into the refreshment-room, and 
after a little delay there, came out with a glass of water in his hand. 
Holding it out to me, ho said, " Here, you may be thirsty, and I am 
sorry I cannot give you anything better." I thanked h m, and after 
drinking the water, gave liim back the glass, which he carried into 
the refreshment-room. As I was alone with one officer, I thought 
what a chance there was of " going on the run," if 1 had any way 
of getting my hands out of the irons. Even with my hands tied \ 
am sure 1 would have made the start,, only a thought came into my 
head that I would have a better opportunity of Parting off when 1 
landed on the station in London, and I made up my mind that I'd make 
the attempt at escape when I arrived there, come what would of it. 
There is no use in your saying "What a foolish idea it was," " How 
silly of him to thiiu: of such a thing." I did think of it and would 
take action on the thought only precautions were taken that 
made it impossible.' Fou wise, sensible reader, if you were in my po- 
sition, might find your wisdom degenerating into the "lolly" I 
allude to. I know that I never found myself unpossessed of it, if 
any chance presented itself of getting out of my cag^. The great 
hardships within made the outside danger appear very little. 

The train that moved away from the station put back, and I was 
ordered into it. 

" What !" said I, "do you really mean to say that you'll take me 
away from this place without giving me my dinner?" " We can't 
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give you any iliiiuer." " Then 1 can't go." " Oh, you must/' " Xo, 
not willincjly." One of them put his hand gently on my shonldcr, 
saying, *' Come on, there is no uee giving U8 any trouble ; we would 
give you your dinner if we could." With his hand on my bhouldcr 
we walked toward the carriage. I sat down inside, the two officers 
witli me, a crowd collected about the window, and as I had an audi- 




eat. White seemed to bo giving way and said, " Well, I think I 
might venture to get you some bread and meat ;" but as he laid his 
fiand on the door to go out the bell rang for the train to go off. Ja»t 
then a little girl with a basket on her arm, who was amongst the 
listeners, cried out, " Cakes, cakes." " Here, here," said vTliite. 
He put his hand in the basket and took out two ; put the other hand 
in his pocket and took out a penny. He gave the money to the 
little girl and gave me the cakes. As I took them into my manacled 
hands, whatever blood was in my body secmeil to rash into my face. 
I felt it ; I felt the thrill through my w^hole frame. I know there 
was some impulse toward throwing them into his face, or throwin'* 
them out the window, but another impulse counteracted that, iu the 
thought that the man was acting against his orders ; that there was 
some kindness in the act, and the last thing I could do would be to 
hurt the feelings of a man who did not mean to hurt mine. I sup- 
pose if my blood was ever hot, it was somewhat cooled down at 
this time. I ate the cakes, and never spoke a word till I reached 
London, meditatino; on that escape of mine. 

Various were the thoughts that passed through my mind, tnil 
many were the plans. Assistance should be had somewhere, and I 
knew it would come if I could get a chance of making myself known. 
There is no railway station in London that there are not Irishmen 
about it, who-at that time would risk their own liberty to obtain 
mine. What do we care about getting others into difficulties so long 
as we can manage to get out of our own. We men aretei-ribly ow^ 
selves £rst, and all the world aitcnvards. I had in my mind UtaX 
night, that as soon as I landed on the platform I would make i 
" bolt ;" I would run some way ; the best way would be along tie • 
railway track if 1 could get on to it ; for there I would be molt 
i?ure of meeting with the most hard-working Irishmen, the poop^ 
tlie truest, and those who had least to lose. I thought I miirht^ 
some one to recognize my character by crying out ^^Goicihi 
cowihr .'" " Ireland," "Rossa ;" one or either, or all together ; but a Ji 
these thoughts were put out of my head by a new move on the part 
of my keepers. The train was slackening speed, coming into 
London ; \V hi te said, "There is the prison," as wo were passint^ 
Millbank, and saying so, he put his hand in his pocket and pulKM 
out a pair of handcuffs. As they shone in the gaslight I read in 
them my death warrant, and as White tied one part of the manacle 
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on my wrist above the other iron that was ou it, and tied the other 
\Mi\% of it on one of Green's wrists my spirits fell to Zero. 

Here was I, bound to one of mv jailers, so that if any attempt 
was made at a rescue two of us 'should be taken away, or the hand 
of one of us should be torn olf, if the irons could not be broken. 

The train stopped; we came out ; went into a carriage ; and when 
we came out agam I found myself inside the walls of Milibank prison, 
London. It was after eight o'clock, and the prisoners were in bed. 
The officers had retired, but a few were in special waiting for me. I 
was given up to the man who had cliargo of the reception ward, and 
ns White was delivering me over, ho said to my new guardian, 
*' Rossa had no dinner, and if you have any, give it to him." Mill- 
bank : " I have no dinner; the only thing leit for him is a nine ounce 
loaf for his supper. 

White — " 1 ou may have sometliing extra, for he had nothing to 
eat all day, and if you have, give it to him." Milibank: "I have no 
dinner for him. Well, I will try, but I fear there is notliing left, 
unless some porridge may have remained in some of the tins." 
White and Green bade me " Good night." 

Milibank shut me up in my cell, wliich contained a table and 
stool, and six or seven tin cans. By-and-by the door was opened, 
and my new guardian appeared with a large tin can, out of which 
the porridge was measured to the prisoners. " Here," said he, 
'' put a few of those tins on the table." 1 took hold of the whole 
six or seven, and he cried out, " Stop, stop, I don't think there is 
much in it." He filled one pint, he filled two, and his tin kettle 
was drained before he had the third full "Here," said he, " take 
that, and you'll be a long time here before you get so much again." 
I ate my nine ounces of bread and drank my three pints of por- 
ridge, all the while thinking of the kind Christian government that 
went to- the expense of telegraphing from Portland to Milibank to 
give me nothing but bread and water when I arrived, in order to 
carry out the day's discipline under which 1 labored when I left 
Portland. I got my bed and spread it out ou the flags. I asked if 
I could not have a board to put between the stone and the half-inch 
thick mattress. No ; that was a reception cell, and I could have no 
other accommodation. The old song, "My lodging is on the cold 
ground," came into my head, but worse than that was to come after. 

I did not close my eyes that night — well, literally I did close 
them in order to force myself into a sleep, but all to no purpose. 
The chances that presented itself of making an attempt at escape at 
the refreshment station would not leave my mind ; it was one of 
those chances that never return, and I kept upbraiding myself with 
folly for not embracing it. Time was when to escape from the 
' myrmidoms of the land was lield unworthy of brave men, but that 
■was before the myrmidons laid hands on you. In the revolutionary 
■"rihool in Ireland it was taught by the principal master that no 
m fclioiild run away before ho was caugnt, for in a crisis there 
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may bo a general skedaddlo which would bring on general de- 
moralization by the Government circulating that such and Buch 
men were to be arrested. These tactics were adopted, too, by the 
Government, but, to the credit of the men, most of them stood 
their ground. I believe the history of tlie world has not on record 
a country for size and population that produced more devoted men 
than Ireland produced for the last dozen years — men ready to rl»k 
life and liberty for their country's freedom. Nor is there any man 
in history that I have read of, in a population of five or six miilions, 
who had so many men as Mr. James Stephens had ready to do liis 
bidding in the cause of freedom — willing to venture their lives in 
the execution of any project he deemed necessary for the independ- 
ence of his countrj\ How all these men arc scattered 1 How all the 
hopes that grew with the labors of their early years are blighted, it 
is painful to see this fourth day of December, 1873. To blame this 
principal master I have referred to, I will not ; one thing alone will I 
]»ut on record regarding him, and it is, that as tne representative of 
such men as I speak of, I would like he had shown more "pluck ;" I 
would like when he had publicly promised to be in Ireland at a cer- 
tain time to fight — that he had appeared there, albeit a man did not 
accompany liim, and even though it cost him his liberty or life. It 
may be unreasonable to expect this, but only a nobleman in mind 
will see that something like it was due to the characters of the men 
who were committed with him in the revolutionary movement in 
Ireland. 

The morning after my arrival in Millbank I was put through the 
initiatory process of prison citizenship. My height, weight, and 
color were taken. I was examined by the doctor, registered on the 
books, and orders were given to put me tailoring. Tlie cell I was 
l>laced in was a particularly gloomy one ; it was situated in an angle 
of the pentagon, just behind the ehapcl, and convenient to the offi- 
cers' room, within the ward. When I occupied it I looked at my 
furniture, mv tin pint and plate came up for inspection, as I occa- 
sionally used one of these articles, when burnished up, for a looking 
glass. •On the bottom of the pint I found engraved the words, 
*' The Aitful Dollier," and my heart leaped as if I was Bhaking 
Iiands with Denis Dowling Mulcahy himself. This was the name 
we called him in Portland, and this was his own writing also. Then, 
this was the cell Denis occuj)ied when he was in Millbank, and this 
was the pint he took his porridge from. Hadn't I company ? Yes, 
I had — in that pint that recalled the memory of a friend whenever 
I used it. 

At a quarter to eight o'clock the bell ordered us to^ake down 
our beds, and I made mine. At ei^ht a warder went round to see 
if every pi'isoner was in his cell, and to turn off the gas. He passed 
mjr cell without putting out the light, and, thinking ho had made a 
mistake, I gave a halloo after him. He came back with his, ^'What's 
the matter with you ?" " Don't you see, governor, you havn't put 
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out the gas." " Never you mind that ; that gas i^ to be left light- 
ing all night, and make no more noise." The burner was only about 
two feet from the head of my bed, and, as the light was glaring on 
my eyes, I could not sleep. I thought I would devise something 
to shade my face. I had a water bucket in my cell, which had to 
serve the treble purpose of scrubbing tub, of washing basin, and of 
stool. I took this and planted it by the head of my bed. I then 
took a large card, about three feet long, by two feet broad, on 
which were printed the rules and regulations. I made it to stand on 
the bucket, against the wall, between the burner and the bed-head, 
80 as to screen my face from the light. By-and-bye, the night watch 
looked in, and roared out, "What have you done there ?" " Oh ! 
governor, I could not sleep with that gas-light staring me in the 
face, and I put the card up as a screen." " Take that card away at 
once." " Oh ! now, governer, what harm is it doing ?" " I cannot 
see your head ; take it down at once, 1 tell you." " If I took it 
down I wouldn't be able to sleep a wink, and then I wouldn't be 
able to work to-morrow." " Take down that card instantly, I tell 
you." " I will not." " Then, I'll soon let you see that you will," 
and I heard his slippered feet falling heavily in the hall as he moved 
away. In about five minutes I heard the tramp of several men ap- 
proaching ; they halted opposite my cell, and big Power, the hea<l 
warder, speaking to me through the slit in the wall, ordered me to 
take down that QArd. " Put out the light, and I'll take it away." 
" That cannot be done, but the card must be taken down." " Wnat 
harm is it doing, governor?" "That's none of your business; 
put that card in its place instantly, I tell you." " Oh ! for good- 
ness sake, give me some rest, and let me go to sleep." " Go off for 
the keys." Off the officer went. " Here, come back awhile," and 
back he came. " See, Rossa, the keys of the prison are given up 
for the night, and if you don't take aown that card we will have to 
open the door and take it away from you. Once the keys are given 
over for the night, wo cannot get them without a great deal ot* 
trouble, and you may as well save us that, for we must take away 
the card, if you don't." " Well, anything to save trouble," and, 
taking away the card, I said, " but couldn't you lower that gas a 
little V" " See, turn off a little of that gas; a little lower; a little 
higher ; there, there, that will do," and away they walked. 

As I was doing my share of the " orderly " work next morning 
I noticed hanging on the wall a card, on which was my name. 
Opposite was written : " Tliis prisoner to be well watched, and the 
gas to be left lighting in his cell all night." When I went to my 
cell I began thinking, and thought I must be a desperate character. 
Friends ask me, now that I am in the world, " Had I any thought 
at all of release when I was in prison ?" It is said, " Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast," but the springs of my hope were 
nearly always dried up by continually witnessing these signs of 
special anxiety regarding me. I don't know what my mastera must 
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have taken me for. If they were not fond of me, they were par- 
ticularly careful of me. Hoping anything from these people, and 
acting so as not to have that hope frustrated, would make me their 
slave — would wear me off my feet. No. I kept myself a free man 
in prison ; while they had my bodv bound in chains, I felt that I 
owed them no allegiance, that I held my mind unfettered — ^that I 
-was not their slave. 

In this prison of jVIillbank the prisoners have to do the sweep- 
ing and cleaning in turn, and every morning, in every ward, five or 
SLY are taken out of their cells for an hour or so to put the corridor 
in order. I was detailed for service once, but this, it seems, afforded 
me too much liberty, and an order was passed that I was to be 
passed over for this service in future. 

"I was to be treated like any other prisoner" — that was the stereo- 
typed phrase towards me on every occasion of an interview with 
the Director, the Governor, the Deputy-Governor, and with every 
other Governor down to the smallest of these small officials. Yet 
tliey managed by their petty acts to deprive me of every little 
privilege that the convict system accords to its children. Aly school 
1 1 our twice a week was confiscated before I was a month in jmllbank, 
and every other privilege that they could confiscate. They 
pressed so closely on me this time — they screwed me down ao 
lightly that I guessed something was up. I told them they 
had better screw mo into a little needlecase for the Governor to 
carry in liis pocket. Something had scared them. Yon could see 
alarm in the countenance of every man in authority. I write now 
in tlie light of the world, and I see that on the 7th of March, 1867, 
there was a " rising " in Ireland. England did not know where it 
would stop, or whether it would confine itself to Ireland or branch 
into England. She was terrified. ITie movement was a secret one, 
and with all her spies she knew little about it. If she could grasp 
the whole of it, ii she could realize its extent, if it was a large, 
grand, and powerful constitutional agitation, she could take *' con- 
stitutional " means to meet the emergency ; but she did not know 
when, where, or how she was to be struck, and hence the alarm. A 
similar terror seized the English Government in December of the 
same year, 1867, when an attempt was made to blow up Clerken- 
well Prison in London. Horse, foot, and artillery were brought 
inside the prison walls, and kept there day and night for monuiSb 
Cannon were placed on the prison square, and every preparation 
was made in the heart of London to meet an attack from those 
Irish revolutionists. 

I did not escape scot free, for shading my face from the light 
with the "rules and regulations." Next day I was charged with 
the offence in presence of the Governor. This man's name was 
Morish, a big, stand-off, important kind of person, with the air of a 
disciplinarian. lie read me a lecture, and, when he came to speak 
of my coming to his prison with such an exceedingly bad oliaracter, 
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my cell was thrown open, and an old man walked in, handed mc a 
leaf of ruled })apt.T and a writing pen, and walked out again. Then 
a prisoner who was out as acting orderly came to the door witli 
about twenty little brown Btono ink-bottles on a board. " Here, 
here, hurry on, take one." "What is it for?" asked L "School, 
scliool, school ; you're at school now," and after taking my ink-bottle 
he liurried on to the scholar next door. 

I don't know is it that evil associations cormptmen,or is it that 
every man has something of the thief in him, and only requires to be 
placed in certain straitened circumstances to have the faculty de- 
veloped ? — but true as I write, the first thought that came into my 
head was to steal one of those little brown stone bottles, ink, anil 
cork, and all, an<l pen, to boot. I had a kind of foreboding that my 
guardians would not leave me long at school, and I made up my 
inind not to leave another opportunity pass without making an 
attempt to avail myself of writing material to help me to educate 
myselt. " Self-help " was one of the books the prison library circu- 
hitod, and I determined to ]>rofit by its teachings, even though 
leari:ing, treated as 1 was, might be termed " The pursuit of know- 
•led«40 under difficulties." 

The first day of my schooling, rather the first hour, for it was 
one liour in each of two days of the week, was occupied in writing 
my " Jillcn Andy" versos on the leaf of paper I got. The seliool- 
master came in a second time and told me 1 could write whatever I 
liked on the paper, and lie would return to take it from me when the 
hour was up, but he told me afterwards that I should not write 
verses on my paper ; I should write like other prisoners, copy lines 
or i)assages from my school books or JJiblo. 

Chance gave me a second day at school, and also gave me an 
opportunity of retaining my ink bottle when the school was breaking 
up. I also became possessed of a steel pen by such a ruse as thisw 
I noticed that when the schoolmaster came round to give me a pen 
he had a number of them in his liand, some of which were without 
nibs. When he left my C(^l I drew out the nib and put it on the 
fioor, where the shadow from the leg of the table liid it. When he 
came round by-and-by he saw me idle, and asked " why I was not 
writing?" I took up the pen handle that lay on the tableland 
holding it towards him remarked (^uitc innocently that it was not 
easy to write with that^ Had he made any fuss about giving me 
(ine with a nib in it, I could have made a little fuss, too, m locScing 
lor it and found it on the fioor. Jlut he said notliing, only " thought 
he i^ave me a good pen," and handed me another. 

i3eing tailoring this time, I liad some black thread, which I tied 
to the neck of the bottle, and the other end to one of the bars of my 
window. The roofing of the chapel rose to within about a foot of 
x\\<i window, and a gutter ran along it to carry off the i-ain. In the 
LTUtter the bottle lay hid for about three months before it was dis- 
irovered. Whenever I wanted to use it 1 hauled in my line, and hav* 
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ing used it, put it back to the resting place. I found a bit of a hip- 
peny and fashioned it into a pen-handle, tying my nib to it with my 
black thread, and this I kept concealed between the gas-pipe and 
the wall. 

I applied for permssion to write my reception letter, but the gov- 
ernor would not grant it. I reminded him of the rule that said, 
that every person on being received into the prison, could write a 
letter, and he reminded me that that applied only to men of good 
character — not to men who had been sent back from public work 
for bad character. He said I could repeat the application to the 
Director if I wished, and doing so, he allowed me to write the let- 
tor, but hoped 1 would confine myself to legitimate matter. The 
time for writing was during the school hour, and I had not my let- 
ter finished the first day. •! knew well that it would never pass the 
censorship, as I was telling all about the treatment I received, and I 
managed to write two copies on my waste paper before I gave ic out 
of my hands the second school day. I intended sending these copies 
surreptitiously if an opportunity offered.* The next day the Director 
came, he sent for mo and told mo he could not let that letter pass, 
but he would give' me a chance to write another. I thanked liim 
and wrote just the same as I had written before. Again he sent for 
mo and remonstrated with me for repeating my offence, ending, 
however, with the offer of another chance, which 1 accepted. 1 was 
by this time wide awake to some of their trickery. If I refused to 
writo»they would put my refusal on record, and thus gain a strong 
j)oiiit against me in that battle with public opinion to which I was 
determined to bring them, if at all possible. If I wrote out a letter, 
stating nothing of my treatment, while they were treating me in a 
manner calculated to bring me to an early grave, they, in case I 
died, and that any question was raised about my ill-treatment, 
would cry out, " It is all false. Look at his last letter to his wife ; 
see if there is a word in it about ill-treatment *' Acting, with the 
doom of death starting me in the face, I, every time I was allowed 
to write a letter to my wife, wrote of "iny prison life.* For three 
years they kept suppressing these letters, during which time she 
never heard from me. The reflection that she might imagine I did 
not care about writing to her was painful enough to me, but I had 
put everything into the fight, and I mado up my mind to sacrifice 
everything before I would play into the hands of such a hypocriti- 
cal, heartless, merciless enemy as I had to deal with. I tied up the 
two copies of my letter, each separately, in as small parcels as I 
could. One of them I had in my straw mattress, and the other in a 
hole I scooped out in a comer of the cell. This I filled up again 
HO as that it would never be noticed unless a person went looking 
for unnoticeable holes. 

The time came when I was to lose my schooling, and I lost it in 
this manner. An English convict, born in Kilkenny, occupied a c«'l| 
next to mine. Ho was then there under the name of Scott, but h#s 
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told me that was not liis riglit name. This ho wished to be <ept a 
secret, ns he did not want Kilkenny folks to know anytliing; about 
him or his whereabouts. He was only lately convicted, and as we 
stood inside our open doors in the morning, waiting to have our 
numbers called to take our buckets of fresh water, he whi8i)ered mo 
many stories of the war in Ireland, all of which I greedily swallowed. 
Not being able to use his food at firet, nearly every morning he"*d 
manage to throw a piece of bread into my cell as he passed by it. 
When I learned that he could tell me everything about Ireland and 
tlio " boys " there, I neglected my schooling, to stand near my door 
and have a whisper with him. 

Iii"own, the officer, used to be up in the centre of the ward occa- 
sionally, where he had a view of two corridors^ but he put on slip- 
pers one day, and creeping softly down,«stolo a march on Scott and 
nie as we were whispering to each other from inside our doors. We 
were startled from our tete<t4€te by liis roaring out, " Put out your 
brooms and siiut those doors," and having taken away my writing 
material, I shut my door* llo opened it again and asked, " Why 
haven't you put your bfodOJ out?" "Where am I to put it?" 
" Put it outside your door," aftii putting it out he locked mo in. 
The putting out of your broom oriijjeeping-brush was to signify to 
all persons passing by that you w&K© under report and awaiting 
sentence, and many a time my hvooi^^^^ ^^^ When the Gov- 
ernor sat to pass judgment, 1 was takicp to the corridor, where 
the oftbnders are di*awn up in line, four\^^c* apart, with their 
fuces turned to the wall. My turn came. PFas conducted into the 




fjcl lonesome every day afterwards when I heard the scliSIt ,. i""^{ 
and the doors opening, and my door kept locked I Yes^l*""» ?^ 
concluded that my schooling was forfeited, not go much V^""" 
ment, but as a precaution against my getting writing maier^ 
my hands. When the school bell rang, I put away my w^jl 
took my slate and i)€ncil to figure away the hour* in soiitarv 
llnement. I was one day so occupied, when I heard some oil 



have been deprived of school, and you must keep to work." " Wc]] 
I do:ft know, I have been often told I am to be treated like arv 
<'tlier ))risouer ; the other man, who was reported with me, has not 
iKien deprived of his schooling. I think I mav fairly he allowe.l 
sui-h privilege as you allow your thieves and pickpockets, and I 
think it quite illegal to deprive me of what the law Pays everv prig- 
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oner must have." " You must not bo impertinent here." " The 
prison rules do not allow me to bo impertinent to any one, nor do 
they allow any one to be impertinent to me." "Put out your 
broom," and out the broom went for another report. This Captain 
Wallack was very civil to me from that out ; he acted quite gentle- 
manly, and I treated him quite respectfully. It came within the 
sphere of his duty to pass sentence of bread and water on me a few 
times, while the Governor was absent, but ho did it without any 
extra judicial observations. It was illegal to deprive mo of school- 
ing, but what did they do to correct this illegality, do you think ? 
The Board of Prison Directors held a meeting, and decided that su- 
periorly educated prisoners — ^those who were in the fourth class — 
should get no more schooling, and I was immediately put down as 
a fourth class man; rather, I should say, I was promoted to it to 
finish my education, for when I was admitted to JPentonville, some 
fifteen months before, I could graduate no higher than second class. 
If this does not prove that I took care of my schooling, it shows 
that I had some interest to shove me on. 

Our cells had to be scrubbed twice a week. You had to go on 
your knees, but you had strong leather knee-caps to protect your 
trousei*s from the flags. Part of the process of scrubbing was to 
give the cell a finishing touch by rubbing the flags with a kind of 
soft, white stone, so that when the cell dried it had a nice chalky 
appearance. This, to my mind, was dirtying the cell instead of 
cleaning it, for the air was always impregnated with the dust aris- 
ing from the floor. As I had no instructions at flrst, I used the 
stone as a kind of soap, and I gave my finishing stroke by washing 
it all offi . The Deputy Governor, passing by one day, said my cell 
was very dirty, and I was ordered to scruD it again. I got my 
bucket of water, my scrubbing-brush, and my soap-stone, and went 
to work, though I had scrubbed it that morning before. By-and- 
by, Brown, the ward officer, came in, and said it was dirty still, and 
asked me to go over it agaiif, and at it I went. In another hour's 
time he came in, said it was not white enough yet, and told me to 
give it the finishing touch with the stone, and not to wash off the 
powder, so a third time I tied on my knee-caps and went to work. 
Just as I had finished the bell rang for exercise, and I got my lioiir 
in the open air. Then the dinner oell ran^, and I had my hour for 
dinner. After that the master tailor came in, and asked me to sliow 
Jiini the work I had done all day. " Well," I said, " I have been 
Jiard at work, but I have not done much tailoring." Early in the 
^jrio^uing ho gave me some canvas bags to make, and I had only 
atyc^ixt a foot of stitching done when I was ordered to re-scrub the 
fe»ii- Having gone over the work three times, with the exercise 
C7LZ 1- and dinner hour coming after, I had no time to do the tailor's 
'ox^lc. He laid hold of the bag I had been sewing, took out his tape 
lo _«nd measured my stitching. It was only fourteen inches, 
this is all the work you have done since morning, fourteen 
of stiehinff ?" 
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" I have done other work, for Mr. Brown made me scrub the 
cell three times, and then tlic exercise hour came and then the din- 
ner hour, so that I had no time tp do any of the work you gave 
me." 

" You should have scrubbed your cell like otlier prisoners, in the 
morning before breakfast, and you must get on like other prisoners. 
I must have my work done, and I tell you, you'll soon find yourself 
on bread and water if you don't conduct yourself properly here." 

" I am conducting myself properly ; if you thint I am not, you 
can report me. I prefer it to your abuse." 

"Put out your broom," and out my broom went again, to show 
I was under report and awaiting punishment. 

I was taken before the Governor. The tailor was present to 
charge mo with idleness ; he had the canvas bag with him to show 
that I had done only fourteen inches of stitching from eight o'clock 
in the morning till half-past one in the evening. I was asked what 
I had to say in reply, and I said nothing, as I would not get pen 
and ink and paper to put my words on record. 

I forget now whether the sentence was marks or bread and water, 
but there was an addition made to it that the tailoring work be 
taken from me and that I be put at the punishment work of the 
])nson, which was picking coir, and every day that I did not do 
the task-work of twenty ounces, I got twenty-four or twice twenty- 
four hours' bread and water. 

At this time all my fingers were bandaged by the doctor. I 
had been so reduced from hunger and cold in Portland that I came 
to Millbank with the flesh rotting off my hands. I could use the 
needle pretty well, for it did not require much bending of the 
fingers; but when I came to pick the coir I found it required 
the exercise of all my fingers, and, failing to do my task-work, at 
first, I succeeded in getting bread and water and no bed at nights 

If ever man felt cold, I felt it one of these nights. It was about 
the 27th of March, 1807, and I had no bed or bed-clothes but a 
light rug. I would not be allowed to walk about the cell ; I had 
to remain stretched with this rug around me. It was a shivering 
and chattering of teeth all night through. When I looked out 
through the hole in the wall in the morning, the house-tops were 
covered with snow. During the winter season — ^that is, between 
the 29tli of September and the 25tli of March — the prisoner under 
punishment gets a rug and a blanket, but from the 25th of March 
to the 29th of September he gets a rug only. The cell has no win- 
dow, but there is a hole about two feet long and three inches wide 
to admit a little light, and as my bed-board was under the hole, I 
found the snow had been drifting in on me all night. 

I lieard the prison clock strike two. To sleep was impossible, 
and I got up to walk about the cell. I wore my punishment 
slippers, and in a minute I heard a voice at the dooi^ — " Stop that 
walking, and go to bed." " I have no bed." " Well, lie down. 
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and don't be making noise." I sat on the board, and communed 
with myself how to kill time. I took off my slippers, and com- 
menced walking as lightly as I could in my stocking vamps. The 
watch heard my footfalls, and tapped at the door again, with liis, 
" Didn't I tell you to stop that walking ? If you don't go to bed, 
I'll report you in the morning " — and rather than be reported, I 
went ** to bed," and shivered away the hours until daybreak. 

The "rising" in Ireland was on the 7th of March, 1867, and 
immediately after, there was such a hubbub about me that I guessed 
there must be something up in the outer world. I was in Millbank ' 
a fortnisrht, and night and day I, the same as every other prisoner, 
occupied the same cell. But now it was different. When the hour 
came for going to bed I was taken out of my cell, led through a 
corridor, then through a few corridors more, and into a cell where 
I slept all night, with the gas lighting. In the morning I was con- 
ducted back to my working cell, and this continued night and day 
for months till the scare wore away, when they had cnished the 
rebellion in Ireland. They were not sure that they were not to 
have a rising in London, and they took these precautions regarding 
me, lest I should be taken away by force. If I was left during 
night in the cell which I occupied all day, some officer might tell 
the boys outside the particular cell I slept in, on the ground floor, 
or it was more secure to have mo in the top of the prison, with as 
many gates, and bars, and bolts as possible between me and my 
sympathizers outside. They must have been awfully scared that 
time, and they must have considered me an awfully important 
personage. 

What I regretted mucli in this change was, that I lost my bed 
in which was concealed one of my letters. The mattress and bed- 
clothes were taken out of mv day cell, and I never saw them more. 
This having happened, I said it was better to make an attempt to 
send out tlie other, which was hid in the hole, than to be waiting 
for a better opportunity, which may never come. I did not know 
but I might be changed altogether from that cell, and thus loose 
both my letters. Ihe next day that I w^as scrubbing my cell I 
broke my scrubbing stone and ground down a piece of it to about 
an inch square. 1 took out my letter and enclosed the stone in it 
to make it heavy, so that I could throw it over the prison from the 
exercise yard. 1 knew there was a road running outside, but I had 
not much hope of succeeding in getting it out there. There was a 
garden between the prison and the road, and I calculated if it fell 
tliere, some prison officer or prisoner may find it, who, for the con- 
sideration that I had stated on the envelope, would send it to its 
destination. I then had recourse to my ink-bottle that was hanging 
from the window, and I addressed a note to the finder, telling him 
to send this to a certain place, and he would get a certain sum of 
money. I folded it up tidily, hid it away on my person, and went 
out to exercise when the bell rang. This exercise consists in walk- 
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ing around the yard for a half hour, and in working at the pump 
for another half hour. 

While I was walking about with the party, the principal officer 
opened the door, and called me, saying, " I want to search you ; 
open your jacket and waistcoat." I did so. "What is this?" 
" That's one of the six bags I got to make." " And why did you 
bring it out of your cell ?" " I felt cold, and I put it around iny 
waist to keep mc warm." " Take it off instantly." I took it off; 
he took it in, and I was allowed to continue my exercise. I had 
my letter in my pocket all the time, and, for a wonder, he did not 
put his hand in it. I knew there was not much time to spare, if I 
wanted to try my luck in throwing it over tho prison, and I made 
up my mind to try it immediately. Brown, the officer, generally 
stood at the gate leading into the pumping yard, and, as the prison- 
ers walk around the shed that covers it, the pump comes between 
the officer and every prisoner, while the latter is going a distance of 
two or three paces. At this spot I made up my mind to fling away 
my parcel. Getting it ready in my hand, I, Vhen I came to the 
place, threw it with all my might. High into the air I saw it go, 
but my eyes did not follow it, for the officer's eyes were immedi- 
ately on me ; but in a second or two I heard the noise of something 
falling on the roof. I turned my eyes upwards, and saw my letter 
fall back into the yard. The piisoner behind mo gave a groan, and 
the one before me gave a curse. Tho wonder is that the keeper did 
not hear the noise or notice anything wrong. The letter fell into a 
comer where cinders were kept. I saw it as I passed by. The snow 
was on the ground, and there was my treasure on the top of it, I 
should get out of the ranks to take it, and this looked impossible to 
do without the officer seeing me. The order came to have ns go 
into our cells. I had only one turn more around the yard. Was I 
to leave my treasure there and go in ? No ; I would take it The 
officer would, of course, see me, and make a run for me, but I would 
have it thrown over the house before he could catch me ; and, as I 
was passing the spot, I stepped aside and took up the letter. Step- 
ping into tho ranks again, I looked to see if Brown was after me, 
but he didn't see the move at all, and, as soon as I entered my cell, 
I placed my treasure in its hiding place. Immediately after, I was 
ordered to put out my broom, and, when the judge sat, 1 was ordered 
twenty-four hours on bread and water, for destroying the property 
of the prison and converting it to improper use. The destruction 
consisted in my having put a few stitches in the bag, to keep it tight 
around my waist. 

The next day that I went to exercise I succeeded in throwing my 
letter over the building without being noticed. The prisoner behind 



me observed, "It can't have gone beyond the garden ; they'll find it 
and play the dtvil with you.'' But it seems it was never found, for 
I never heard anything of it from that day to this, • 



i 
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I did not forget their punishing me for not doing the tailoring, 
and scrubbing the floor at the same time, and I asked the Governor 
to put down my name to see the Director when next he would visit. 
He came the following Thursday, and I was brought into his prcjs- 
ence. His name was Captain Gambler, and I became very familiar 
with him afterwards. That is, I often came before him in his judi- 
cial capacity, and he would speak to me so sweetly that I began to 
look upon him as a father. But all his fatherly attentions were be- 
stowea upon me in the way or corrections. While pronouncing 
sentences on me that he knew should bring me on my knees^ — while 
he would be writing " bread and water," he would be saying, " God 
knows I pity you. I am sorry for you." "Four months' solitary 
confinement on punishment diet, and the first twelve days on bread 
and water ; that will do, take him ofil" He had a glass eye, and this 
used to look at me as if it was shedding tears in sympathy with his 
pitying words, wliile the other gloated with satisfaction that he had 
me in his toils, andrthat it was only a matter of timo, in the working 
of his machinery, to make mo anything he desired. It would not 
do to break a man down, or break him up suddenly. It should be 
done on English humanitarian or discipUnarian principles — " done 
so slowly that none could call it murder." 

I never could give this Captain Gambler an ill word, for the reason 
that he always spoke civilly to me. He'd polish up the ugliest dose 
he could give with his crocodile words, and I beUeve that I vexed 
him as much as any prisoner he ever met, for I never lost my temper 
with him, and I always caught him quietly wherever I found him 
tripping. ^ 

A week* or so after the tailor's complaint against me I went 
before him and represented that one officer set me to work in the 
morning — that another officer came and put me at other work, 
and that the first man came and reported me for not doing his 
business while I was attending to the second man's ordei*s. I 
told him the whole storv as printed in the preceding pages, and 
asked him to send for the oracers. The Governor, who was pre- 
sent, said he at the time asked me what I had to say, and I 
said nothing. "Do you hear that?" said Gambier. "I do," 
said L "And why didn't you make known to the Governor 
what you make known to me now?" "The Governor had his 
officers to make the truth known to him. You know that the 
word of a prisoner cannot be taken against the word of a warder. 
Uice, the tailor, reported me for idleness. Brown, my warder, 
knew I was doing other work, I was not idle, and that I was 
reported for idleness. It struck me that there was some State 
necessity to have me pimished, and made a bad character (>n 
your books, and I made up mv mind to let the law take its 
course and offi3r no obstacle to the fulfilment of its requirements/' 
"Then you are yourself to blame, and you evidently wanted a 
cause of complaint." I smiled, and said, " Oh, Governor, I don't 
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want to complain at all, but in the blindness of your anxietjr to 
iMinish nio I may iiave a desire to see how iar you will go." 
This expression of his about my "wautinijja cause of complaint" 
belongs peculiarly to English statesmanship in the Government of 
Irelaml. How often have I seen it stated in tho English j)rcss 
that the Irish were more in want of a cause of complaint than 
anything else. About a fortnight after this adventure with 
Gambier I was before him about something else, and on his 
remarking that ho had no desire whatever to punish mo; that I 
was treated with every consideration, leniency, and justice ; I re- 
minded liim of tho tailftr-scrubbing rejwrt, asking him did he call 
that justice. " Oh, that was your own fault, you refused 
to give an explanation. You said you wanted to have a 
grievance." " / said I wanted to have a grievance ?" " Yes, I 
have it liere entered in tho book." " I said no such thing. God 
knows you did." *• Go<l knows, and you know, I did not. I said 
T wanted to see how far you would go in thS blindness of your 
rage to punish me." 

"This, I think, was the time I came before him to ask for an in- 
crease of diet, and ho refused it. I then asked that my friends may 
be permitted to send me as much coarse food as was sufficient to 
sustain nature, and this was entirely out of the question. " Well, 
now, Governor," said I, " I am surprised at tliat ; England would 
not have a Kufiiciency of coarse food refused to tho political pri- 
sonei-s of any other nation ;" to which he replied, "England has 
no political ])risoners now-a-days ; you are here no more than anv 
oihor prisoner, and you arc treated like every ^ther prisoner. '* \ 
again smiled, saying, " Ah ! Governor, I think you're a little mis- 
taken; you don't keep the gas burning in the cell of every other 
j>risoner all night, nor do you strip every prisoner naked,. regularly, 
once a day; you don't take every other prisoner through wards, 
and towers, and corridors, from his day-cell, to sleep in another cell 
at night ; nor do you punish every other prisoner for not doing two 

jobs of work at the same time ; you don't " " Now, now, that 

will do; there is no use in your going on with these frivolous com- 
plaints. I can't grant your application for more bread — ' Ilefused,' " 
and as he was writing the word refused opposite my application, I 
was marched out of the room. 

" England has no political prisoners now-a-days." " We were 
no more than any other convicts." This was constantly dinned 
into our ears, until it became " expedient" for tho English Govern- 
ment to offer us banishment instead of imprisonment ; then she 
suddenly discovered that those of us whom she decided ui>on re- 
h asing were ])olitical prisoners. But she holds to her lying still in 
tin* caM^ of the convicted Irishmen who were in tho En^rlish armr, 
and in \\n\ case of Irishmen who were charged with buying arms in 
Eiitrlanil. It is perfectly legal for any man to buy arms in Eng- 
land, but when an Irishman buys them, and when any one swears 
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that they wero bought with the intention of having them sent to 
Ireland to be used there by rebels, tlie purchasers are sent into 
penal servitude. Such political prisoners are confined in England 
lo-day, and the English Government is holding them behind the lie 
tliat they arc not political prisoners. As I write these lines in 
New York an English historian named Froudo is lecturing in tlie 
city on the question oi Ireland and England. He admits he came 
over with the view of inducing Americans to take the side of 
England. There is another celebrated lecturer in the city, a 
Dominican Friar, the Rev. Thomas Burke, who is talking against 
Froude, and what I notice in both is that while talking of the 
700 years' fight between England and Ireland, and while appeal- 
ing to the American people, both of them ignore the fact that 
England holds in her prisons to-day forty or lifty Irishmen whose 
offence is .that they are charged with entertaining a desire to' 
fight for Irish independence if they could get the chance, and that 
England holds these men behind that lie — that they are not political 
prisoners. It is no wonder that Froude should forge); this in ap- 
pealing to the American people to be favorable to England, and to 
see little but justice in her treatment of Ireland, but I do not like 
that the priest should forget it. I think the strongest point he 
could make against this Froude before the American people would 
be to show how these men were detained and tortured in English 
])risons while the historian was appealing for American sympathy 
tor England against Ireland. But what I like or dislike in the 
matter is nothmg ; the priest says he is not a revolutionist, and it 
is in the interest of tevolution I speak. I am sure Froude is not a 
revolutionist either, and men who rot in prison on the charge I 
speak of eight years after their conviction, may rot there for all the 
two eloquent gentlemen care, while they are calling on America to 
decide between England and Ireland. Froude says he would clasp 
the hand of Ireland if she had gained her independence, and I be- 
lieve there is no priest in Ireland who would rather see that 
independence than Father Burke. I don't know any priest in 
Ireland that would object to it if gained, but I don't know many 
laboring to gain it. Notwithstanding that I say this, I believe 
there are very many of them would fight for it if we had the fight- 
ing material in the field, but it is^not^heir business to bring it 
llierc. The moral I would have Irishmen draw froi^ these observa- 
tion is this: EnglisK historians cannot be Irish revolutionists. 
Neither can Irish priests bo Irish revolutionists openly or actively. 
Whatever they are in their hearts, they must on their tongues be 
peaceable. They cannot counsel, origmate, or organize a fight. 

It is strange what feelings possess a man sometimes. I am vain 
enough to think this 27th October, 1872, that I am writing words 
that may be read after I am dead, and may be a lesson to boys 
whose blood burned about Ireland as mine did when I was younger 
than I am to-day, though it is dbpiriting to think the lesson may 
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be needed after my time. And if I am before my God when iboae 
words are read, and if I will have been judged for writing them, I 
will not be suffering anything for writing with malice or ilMnll 
iigainst the priests or against the people of Ireland, for God is just, 
and does not punish for an offence wliat the mind does not contem- 
plate as such. I believe that in the late st niggle in the old land 
we have had much opposition and little aid from the priesthood, 
of Ireland. The majoiity of them are rebels at heart; the minority 
pro-English. But in consequence of the discipline or of the gov- 
ernment of the Church, this minority could speak, and did speak; 
the majority could not speak, and had to remain silent. One pro- 
Englisli priest in a district could denounce us of a Sunday at Mass ; 
six priests, rebels at lieart, in the same district, had to keep silent ; 
hence prevailed the opinion that the Church was against the liberty 
of Ireland. We wei'o denounced as atheists and infidels, which we 
were not, and if any of us were " unfaithful " there was nothing 
helped to make us so more than the action of the priests who for- 
bade us the sacraments, i?ent us away from the confessional, and 
threatened us with hell and damnation, because we had taken the 
oath to fight for the liberty of our native land. These gentlemen 
teach, " Your God first and your country second," which preaching 
I accept, but the action they took against our movement looked to 
me as telling us that being true to our country was being false to 
God, and this I will not accept. To such I may la-wfuUy say, " Yes, 
njy God first, my country second, and yoti third," 

If Ireland was peopled by no one but holy nuns and priests, if 
it was an island of saints, I do not believe that England would give 
it its freedom on the score of its sanctity alone. 

I know how imprudent it is of mo to speak at all of a priest, un- 
less I speak in praise of him ; but prudence or imprudence is out of 
the question with me when the truth has to be told, and when wc 
are face to face with one of the many difficulties that have to be 
considered and overcome in the stniggle against England. I know 
how easy the names of " Infidel " and " Atheist " can be hurled and 
wiiispered around, and I have experience myself of how easily the 
youthful mind is impressed with a terrible opinion of the man to 
whom such names are attached. When I approached manhood, I 
became possessed of nine or teik volumes of the Nation newspaper, 
and it was my j)olitical lilJi'ary for a year or two. I became familiar 
with Davis, Meagher, Mitchell, and the other Irishmen, who left 
their footprints on the sands of that time, and I well remember how- 
sorry I felt that these men were " Infidels." I used to say, what a 
j)ity it is, little dreaming that I, in my own day, was to be the vic- 
tim of denunciations similar to those which were hurled at the '4S 
men. And, perhaps, there are growing up in Ireland to-day vouths 
burning with that hereditary love of land, and hatred of its foe, 
who, reading the clerical condemnation of the '65 men, feel about 
myself as I felt for Meagher and Mitchell twenty years ago. AVhen 
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they see a Catliolio .Bishop saying that "Hell was neither hot 
enough nor deep enough for us," what wonder is it if, with their 
sympathy wivh us in the cause we would serve, they may then pity 
us that we'd serve it to our own damnation. These reflections may 
1)0 as unpleasant to others as they are to me, and to get rid of them 
I will end this chapter and begin a new one 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ASSOCIATION' WITH ENGLISH CONVICTS — WORKING THE PUMP— IRISH 
AND ENGLISH POVERTY AND THE PEJEST — EATING A WARDER — 
GETTING BREAD AT PRAYERS — TASK WORK — WETTING COIR — 
PUNISHED FOR OBEYING ORDERS — LYING WARDERS AND GAM- 
BIER — EXTENSIVE SEIZURE — ^ALL MY WRITING AND WRITING MA- 
TERIAL CAPTURED— CHANGE OF QUARTERS AND BREAD AND 
WATER — BULLY POWER's ATTEMPT TO BULLY ME — SEPARATION 
FROM OTHER PRISONERS — ^THE I^OLDIER PRISONERS — ^TELEGRAPH- 
ING THROUGH THE WALLS — HONOR AMONGST THIEVES — A 
" CEDAR " LOST AND MY SEARCH FOR IT — JOHNNY o'bRIEN AND 
THE IRISH REPUBLIC — MY PRISON POET — TURN YOUR FACE TO 
THE WALL — NEW CONFEDERATES — ^THE RED BLOOD OF IRELAND 
WILL RISE IN ENGLAND — REFLECTIONS — ^THE ROAD TO FREEDOM 
DANGEROUS — ^LORD MACAULAY's NEW ZEALANDER — SWALLOWING 
AN INK-BOTTLE — STEALING PAPER — JOHN DEVOY AND OTHER 
NEW-COMERS — SWALLOWING POWBR's PENCIL — SKELETON 
WEIGHT. 

On my arrival in Millbank I made an effort to get dissociated 
from the £ngUsh convicts, but it was a Iruitless one. After a t^i^, 
however, the authorities had to change their tactics and dissociate 
me from tliem of their own accord; then their efforts were to keep 
me away from them altogether. I went to Captain Gambicc one 
«lay with this application : " Governor, during my hour's exercise 
I atn put working the pump in company with your murderers and 
thieves, and I ask to oe relieved of their companionship." "Cer- 
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taiuly not, yoii are no more than any other, prisoner here, and yon 
must take your exercise the same as others." "Well, what do you 
say if I refuse to take exercise at all, and remain in my cell daring 
the hour? I don't want such . exercise." "You cannot do that; 
we have to attend to your health, and you will have to obey the 
orders laid down by the doctor, or be punished." " Then, you will 
not allow me to remain in my cell, or remain separate in the yard 
during exercise." " No." " Very well, that is all I want to see you 
about." " Right about face, forward," and out I marched. 

Working the pump was not unpleasant in its way; it tended to 
develop the muscles, and it gave me a lot of thievish information. 
Thirty of us were in the gang, and fifteen of us stood at each side 
of the crank, facing each other. Wo laid hold of the iron bars hand 
after hand ; the olHcer cried " On," wo worked ; our bodies bent, 
our heads came together at every revolution of the iron, and a 
whisper of some kind passed. Those professionals could whisper 
without moving a lip or a muscle of the face, and I took much 
interest in listening to their stories. They all trusted me; they 
kuew I wouldn't " stag ;" and while I was with them I learned how 
several celebrated burglaries were committed, who committed them 
and what was done with the " swag." This was a reception prison, 
and new hands coming in were in great demand for news. I wanted 
news from them, too, and when I could not get near a new importa- 
tion, those who could would learn as much as possible from him 
about Ireland, and come alonscside of me next day and tell me how 
they were going on there. Will I say it ? Yes. Nearly half these 
men were of Irish parents, and their crimes were traceable to poverty 
a!id whisky — two things which the Irish people could well afford to 
get rid of, and which are a curse to any people they afflict 

I was working on the pump one day, and the man facing me w,i8 
whispering a story about Chatham Prison. Ue said " It was the 
hnngriest place he was ever in ; tliey felt half-starved and the work 
was very hard. Many of us," said he, " struck work for more food, 
but that only brought us more hunger, for the whole ol them didn't 
stick out. 1 told them there was no chance of getting an increase 
until we killed a 'screw' and ate him. I offered to kill him if the 
othei-s would help me to eat him, but the whole of them would not 
agree to that, and I got so disgusted with them that I was glad to 
b'j sent away. You see, there would be no use in us killing him 
unless we ate him, and until one of those 'Blokes' is eaten they'll 
keep starving us." I looked at the fellow as much as to say, are you 
serious, and I believe he was. He became a great friend of mine, 
^vould do anything at all for me. "NVTien I'd be after spending a few 
days on bread and water he'd slope his way till he'd get alongside 
of nie on the pump, and then he'd keep giving me sympathy by 
cursing my tormentors as wickedly as he could. 

" They want to kill you. Can't they let you alone as they let 
us." Another curse, and so on, till he'd wind up by saying, " you 
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must be very hungry. • I'll bring you my breakfast loaf to chapel 
to-morrow." " No, no." " Yes I will, and by heavens if you get 
me into any trouble by not taking it quickly when I pass it to you 
I'll have your life." To-morrow morning would come, he'd be seated 
on the same stool with me and five or six others between us. The 
officer in charge of us would turn his head, and the loaf would be 
turned from one to another till it reached me. There was no alter- 
native but to be as quick as another in taking and hiding it, other- 
wise the whole party might get into trouble. 

Some people ask me to-day how I was able to stand all the "br ead 
and water '' I got, but I tell you that I was supported by those un- 
fortunate convicts. And I suppose the authorities themselves won- 
dered that their starvation process was not having the desired effect. 
Barrett, the son of a Bandon man, knew two masons named Mur- 
rav that I knew in Dunmanway, and he not alone should have mo 
take br6ad from him, but, as ne was ward cleaner, he would steal 
pens and pencils, and scrape up bits of white paper for me. Mur- 
phy, a Bailincollig man, wno was sentenced to five years on a charge 
of manslaughter, told me he saw me at a certain time at the house of 
Tim Donoghue, from Ross, in London, and I was there. It was Bar- 
rett's uncle who was killed in the fight for which Murphy was sen- 
tenced, and when Barrett came to know this. Murphy liad to be 
sent into another party, as they could not live in peace. When he 
left he had one of my surreptitious letters, as he was expecting to 
be sent to another prison, and he said he would try and pass it mto 
the outside world as he was passing through it, but I did not hear 
of either since. 

We got a bath once a fortnight, and were taken to it during the 
time we were at exercise. There were four troughs, with holes in 
the side boards to let the water pass through all. Four men were 
called, and when they had bathed and dressed, four more, and so 
on till all were done. Whether bv accident or design, it scarcely 
ever happened that I was one of the first called, and I never had 
clean water more than once or twice. The dirtif soap suds would 
scum the surface. Some of the officers in charge would makp me 
strip and go in, but others of them would not press me, contenting 
themselves with having me wash my feet. This was the only mat- 
ter remedied by Knox and Pollock. After their visit, and my rep- 
resentation to them on this head, I got clean water every time I 
bathed. 

I could not forget Gambler, and I had to come before him again 
to bring the conduct and the contrary orders of his officers under 
his notice. When I was punished repeatedly for not doing my 
task-work every dav, the two officers that came to strip me began 
talking to me while they were searching my clothes, asking me 
why I was not picking my quantity of coir. I told them I was 
doing my best, but the little cords were so small and hard that it 
was a difficult task. The principal officer said — 
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*' Wc have a man, Muniliy, in another vard, and he can do his 
work ill three honra. 'W lien lie guts \\\-a bundle of eoir, he puts it 
into hid bucket of ^'atcr, lets il Bonk tliei'e awhile, then tukcs it 
out and tramples it till he has it Boftenud and toni asuiKior." 
Bayina this, he took hold of my bnudlo of enii- and put it into my 
waler^ucket. He told mo to squei-ze the wutcr out of it, and when 
I laid it oil tho iloor, Iio trampled on it in the Murphy fasliion lor a 
tew minutes. I went at it alter him, and I found that his prepara- 
tory process made the perfonnance of my task easier. But there is 
a sequel to this story, and hero it i^ Xcxt week I was placed 
under report on a charge of wetting my coir, and, as well as I re- 
member now, I think I let the charge go on without making any 
i^'plj- to it ; but the following week I went before my friend Copt. 
Gambier, and charged tho Governor wilh punishing me for acting 
t!i obedience to orders. I then told how Cooper, a principal, and 
another i>rincip;(l, wJioso name I forget, gave me tho instruciions 
about wetting the coir. The two were sent for, and denied every 
word of it. I asked CooiKjr if he did not tell the story about 
Murjihy, and I n.-ikcd tho other if lie did not trample on the coir, 
and ttK'y put on an indignant iace to think they sliould sin* or 
do such things. I think I was getting mad myself to think I was 
foiled this way, and, as a last i-esuurce, I Paid to the Director — 
" Why, Mr, Brown, tho ward olticer, was present, and I ask you, 
Ca^itam Gambier, to send for this man, and not let him know what 
he IS wanted for till he is in your presence." 

JSrown was sent for, and his evidence corroborated mine. Tlicn 
the Governor brought hun to account, why ho allowed coir to Ite 
wet iu his ward, and his reply was, tliat he had no one eoir-pickinrj 
but lue, and the coir I got was ni-xt to impossible to pick without 
wetting. Then I'ower, the head warder, came in wilh his say, and 
said he was twenty-iive years in that prisoii, and never saw abit of 
coir wet there, which, to my mind, was a big lie, because I learned 
fiom the prisoners that the practice was general; however, as 
eliargos had to bo trumped rip against me, practice or precedent 
was nothing, I told Cajitain Gambler to bear in mind that not 
alone wjis 1 put on |umislnnent work when no other prisoner in iny 
waitl was on it, but I got work that was next to impossible to do, 
and that I was punished, in doing it, for acting accortVmg to the di- 
rections of the oflicers. " It is all your own iault," said ho; "why 
didn't you tell the Governor when the ch.irge was preferred against 
you'r" " No," said I, " I have a desii-e to liavo a thorough expe- 
rience of how you conduct those model prisons of your, aiul I lijivt! 
no ivish to interfere with the i-cquirements of the law in my case," 
"I see you are getting into a very bad Eiiirit, and instead of im- 
proving it is getting worse you are. Goil knot's I am sorry f<ir 
you." " Vou may, but bo very sure the present style of treatment 
will never improve me." And bo ended this interview with my 
polished Director. 
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In May, '67, a change came over the spirit of my dream, but my 
reader jpay be sure it was no chanj^e for the better. I was at my 
Sunday's exercise and working at the pump, at a crank, in an isolated 
corner between two walls, for by this time they had put me away 
into this punishment corner, thinking I was deriving some informa- 
tion or consolation from the whisperings of the other convicts when 
mixed up with them while pumping. It was Sunday, and while the 
cnuik was going round I heard an order " Halt," and when the halt 
was made the call of "Rossa," I looked behind and saw two officers 
motioning to me to " come on." They conducted me to my cell and 
ordered me to strip. " What's up now, Governor ?" " lou know 
well what's up," said one of them, " and we want you to strip." I 
went through the process and nothing was found on my person or in 
my clothes. " Put out your broom.'' I obeyed orders, and when 
* they locked the door I began to ask myself what the deuce can it 
mean ? I made for the window and, woe of woes, there was no black 
thread tied to the bar — my ink-bottle was gone. I went to the slit 
under my bed board and my two steel nibs were gone. ^I searched 
between the gas pipe and the wall and my writii^ pen was gone ; J[ • 
went to another hole in the corner of my cell and the letter I had 
concealed there was gone. Tliere was a general seizure — a clear 
sweep had been made of all my treasured articles. While meditat- 
ing on the misfortunes that await humanity, and the "bread and 
water " that was in store for me, my cell was opened and in marched 
big Power with four, or five jailers. "Tell me where you got 
that ink-bottle?" The way he stood before me, and the author- 
itative tone in which he put the question, stirred my bad blood, and, 
moving close to him, looking up into his face, I said, with as much 
oj)position as I could put into my tone, " I will not tell you where 
I got that ink-bottle." lie came in with liis guards to bully me, but 
he quailed down immediately and sneaked out, telling the officers to 
take me on. I was taken to another cell in another part of the prison, 
and kept there till further troubles removed mo again. 

When I was summoned to the bar of justice on the charge of hav- 
ing ink-bottles, pens, and letters concealed, I was much amused at 
listening to Power's complaint as to the insult I offered to lihnself. 
"When I asked him, sir, where he got the ink-bottle, you sliouKl 
see the way he swelled up to me as if he would bully me from doing 
my duty. If I was the commonest man in England he could not 
s])eak to me worse than ho did. I am tw^enty-tive years in tins 
prison and I never got such an insult. I never came across a more 
ivlractory prisoner." I smiled at the compliment. I was ordered 
seventy-two hours on bread and water, and it was further ordered 
that I be not allowed to approach any other prisoner, that I be ex- 
ercised in a separate yard, and that I be taken to chapel in a separate 
manner. So tliat this was forcing them to do wliat I asked them to 
do at lirst — to separate mo from the other prisoners. My whole 
fight was, to force them to recognize a difference between us politi- 
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cal prisoners and the ordinary convicts, and they were obliged to 
do so in the end. 

I don't know how it came to pass that all my property was seized 
in my cells. I had two of these cells — a day one and a night one. 
The night one happened to he situated in the ward where were con- 
fined ten or twelve of the Irishmen who were convicted when they 
were on English soldier service in Ireland. 

After going to bed one night I heard some tapping on the wall 
at the foot of my bed. Hallo, said I, this is a signal from some 
one, and I set about thinking how to answer it. I turned my bed 
upside down — ^that is, I changed my head to my feet, and I signaled 
in reply. The gas was burning in my cell, and the watch, on com- 
ing round, seeing how I had transposed myself, cried out, ** What 
are you doing that way ; can't you sleep as every one else sleeps ?" 
" Now, Governor, what's tlie use in kicking up a noise ; don't you 
know that every one else has no light in his cell. If you put out 
the gas I will change myself, but I could not sleep well the other 
way, as the light was full in my face." He seemed to be satisfied, 
jyid walked away. I got a chance of signaling a few sentences 
through the wall, and I Teamed that the man in the next cell to me 
was one of the Irish soldiers. We formed a signal to recognize each 
other at the chapel next morning, and made arrangements to 
have a long talk next evening, before we went to bed, as I got into 
this cell half an hour before bed-lime, and during that lialf hour the 
oflScers were so busy locking up we could have any amount of con- 
versation unknown to them. But mind, the convei*sation was to be 
through the wall, and it was not such a wall as Pyramus and Thisbe 
had, with a slit in it, through which the lovers could kiss each 
other, but a strong stone and brick one, built to keep prisoners se- 
cure, and keep them apart. But stone walls will not prevent souls 
from communicating, and prisoners invented a scheme by which they 
could cheat their jailers out of this forbidden consolation. I learnt 
this, and through it I became acquainted with Augustine Elligot 
Costcllo and Rickard O'Sullivan Burke before I ever saw their faces. 
I met John Devoy through stone walls, when the authorities were 
resorting to all tncks to keep me from meeting any one. But these 
adventures are a year and a-half in advance of Keating's acquaint- 
ance. I will not give the details until I come to them in the due 
order of time. 

Next morning, at chapel, I recognized my acquaintance by tlic 
signal given to mo the night before. He, with ten or twelve com- 
n^anions, were sitting three stools behind me. That night I liad a 
long talk with him. I learned that his name was Keating, and he 
belonged to Clare; that he was in the Carbineers a long time; that 
lie escorted Thomas Clarke Luby to prison, and also had the unde- 
•fiired honor of escorting John ]\Iitchel on his way to penal servitude 
in '48 ; that Foley, who belonged to his party, used to make up ray 
cell every morning^ after I left it, and that any message I left in it 
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wonld be found by him and attended to. I told him to tell Foley 
to look behind the card that was hanging on the wall and he woula 
find a letter from me, which they were to get into the world if they 
could. It was one of the reserves I had in case a chance offered of 

Eassing it out, and Iplaced it behind the rules and regulations that 
ung on the wall. That was to bo the post-office between me and 
the soldiers ; but the authorities made a seizure of all my post- 
offices, and I do not know was it hero or in the other cell they made 
the first discovery. Possibly it was in this one, as a principal officer 
goes around every day on a tour of inspection ; if he only touched 
my card the letter would fall down, and then a general search would 
be ordered to discover my writing materials. This is the only way 
I can account for the detection — either that or another prisoner in 
one of the cells under us might have been listening while we were 
rapping, and have given information. 

1 lost the society of the soldiers, and I did not see any of them 
after that. My cell was changed, my place in the chapel was 
changed, my place of exercise was changed, and — most wonderful 
change of all — my closet-paper was changed to old rags. 

I think I may claim the honor of driving Gambler, Stopford, Du 
Cane, Fagan, and seven or eight other prison directors, to their wits- 
ends. They never had such a case before ; they never had to contend 
with such a persistent effort on the part of a prisoner to make his 
treatment known. Here they were, twelve men, versed in every ap- 
pliance requisite to break the most unruly into discipline, having 
Eower to starve him into quiet, eternal repose if he could not be 
rought under any other way. Only think of these cool calculators 
— representatives of the power that would open all the other prisons 
of the world to the gaze of humanity — sitting down in council, dis- 
cussing the measures that were to bo adopted to prevent me from 
making known h6w they were treating me, and gravely deciding 
that 1 was to have no more waste paper for " purposes of nature," 
but that the warder in charge of me was to supply me with old rags 
as a substitute. 

In my new cell the most vigilant watch was kept over me, yet 
all the watches in the world could not keep the sympathy of the 
other prisoners from me, and their sympathy brought me relief. 
When a man is in such difficulties as maKO it patent to all around 
liim that there is no possible return to be made for any assistance 
given to him, you cannot imagine his feelings when he finds his 
fellow-man so noble as to give him a helping hand. And when this 
helping hand is extended by those whom society regards as the 
vilest of its component parts, how noble must the noblest of ihem 
be if man had a fair field for the exercise of his himianity. But, 
after all, there may be as noble elements of human nature in the 
thieves I met in Millbank as in the Lords and Commons of England. 
Had the lords been born and reared as the thieves were, and had the 
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:!iiv.ViS lu'on born lonls,! wouKl bot " my bottom dollar" that we'd 
li.-ivf ns trood thieves and as t;:(?o«l lords as Ave have at present. 

^ly *• eharaeter " seeini'(l to I'olloAv me to my new quarters, and my 
:lo^v nc'iirnbors .^cemcd to know all about me. Tliey knew that i»a|>er 
;inl j)0!uil, |uu and ink were thiiiirs much desired by me, and as 
thev wi*re sweeniujj and serubbin'_r the hall in the morniui; thev 
wt^uld liuirer outside mv door to w]ii>]>er consolation to me ihrouirli 
tiie sill in the wall. '* Cheer uj», Kossm, we'll stand to you." IIuM 
j'a'i'i by, and another would aii]»roach whispcrincf, "Do you want a 
cod:ir :'' 1 did not know at tlie time wh:it a cedar was, but as I was 
in the want of every thinix that creation contained, I wliispereil back 
ihtMVpiy, '"yes,*' and inuncdiately a splendid lead pencil three or 
t.^ur inrlies lonix was hurled in ihrouvrh the slit. Wliere in the 
World was I to hide it I The strip]»ing naked and the searching of 
\\\v cell was to come on bv-and-bve. 

* * V 

I >honld lind a hi«]inir j'laee or be detected. There was a slit 

■ M-wei'U my bed b()ard and t!ie wall; when 1 probed it witii my lijj 
kni!-.' I could lind no bottom, luit, as I could tlnd no other place, I 
ileei led on trviui; this. Where was I to ;ret a bit of thread ? Yes, 
-lure was the t»)Wel; I d:\'W a couple of threads out ot it, and, 
Twi<tini: them into one, tied 1: to my pencil and let it down into the 
i:"lt'. 1 t'ound bottiun, and then 1 hitclud the end of my line to a 
^■.li:Her \ fashioned on the ediie vi the board. This was the first 
::.":iiinir I came into mv new eeil; the report a«jainst me came on 

• * 

;'..::: dav, and I had mv three dav>* bread ami water in a iuini>h- 
v. :it It 11. When I came back the lirst ihinir I ilid was to run tv> 
-.M- hitlinir-]>lace an«l ^ee if the "eedar"* was ail riirht ; but, alas, it 
•V..N j.'ue. 1 could r.ot iintl the e!:d of ihe string, and the pencil lay 
■• i;.«' I lack hole b^^'iow. llow wa> I to recover il *' Yes, ill ere was 

■ :• » ::a'.ice, and I wor.ld trv it. Next moniinix I brtMi-jht i*! a 

:.k-:-!ull of wall r to sv-ru^ niv e-vll : 1 threw some of it into the 
i. -.v :.^ see ii' mv cotlar wti;! I tl.»:-t \\\k It d d not come at tlie lir.-t 
..::«. iv.v:, an. I wlieu the w:Uers had subsided I filled the lioie a si-eond 
:::-.:v. *Tw:is r.o u<i-. I ki'W w.'ikinLC at tl.:'.t hole till I hatl usi-d 
;.V. :::v biieket of water; i:.» iHiieil made iis aiM»ear:ii:ee. Lixav^- 
• '..• >eareh in dv>]iair ai.d ii\ pared mysilf for conse«juence^, a> I 
.^. '.V T'..e watir wa** to turn wy soiVie where. I dried my clU and 
V,- :.: ;. work at niekiMLX mv evir. In about an hi»ur « r so tiie v^aur 
' ■. 1 ::^.•i^Ulu•d niaiter-i, aiii il boLran to oo/e out tVoni under i:iv 

• 

• >:.;:!. My cell was >.^n ilt^niud, and the warder can;e autl 

.-\ 'i \\i.at vi'as tile matter. '* liv .love, GovenuT, I sjaikd niv 

■ : v.atir tv^^lay, and Sv«me of it must have gone liowii ibar 

:'. :v ':etw«.-en th.e be-Is-.ead ai.il the wall.*' Tiiai was truth : I 

. \ -■ '. t:.o water, a::d I i.\^k verv c od care that some of it weiit 

\*-.. t "e v'.'.t. i nevi r tol-l t*:u>e i:i.nti».nun a lie, but 1 never told 

■. . • . t: i^ \v::..»!e truth eitiur. I was ord^retl to dry up my eLJl. 

■.:: '.. :.> t':.e water kei»: rur.nin-j it;i a'.l dav, 1 lia-I to koii* drvin-j: it 

;:; .i'.l d:*y. Next morning 1 was ordered ituiporarily into auoiLur 
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cell, and when I came back to my own I found the slit had been 
])lastered up with cement, and not a hole had been left anywhere 
that as much as a pin's point could enter. 

I whispered my misfortune to my neicchbors, and I was not long 
witliout another pencil. TIub greatest difficulty I liad was in mak- 
ing them understand that I was in want of as much paper as would 
enable me to let them know in writing what I wanted. At last 
they threw mo in some brown paper, and next moniing I had a note 
written, telling what I needed. In course of time, we established a 
post-office in the water-closet, and every morning regularly, for 
weeks, I found letters there. It was hero I got anything like 
:iii account of what had occurred in the world since I left it. It was 
here I lii-st learned how everything had failed; how all the hopes 
of early years had been disappointed. Johnny O'Brien was in an- 
other i)art of the ward ; he had a chance of calhng at my post-office, 
and he gave me a detailed account of how thini^s went on. He was 
a druggist's clerk in London ; he left his situation ; went to Ireland 
and enlisted in a regiment there, in order to teach love of country 
to the Irishmen who were in it. When the trouble came, he was 
put in prison, got some kind of a trial, and was sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. His sentence was read to him in presence of the 
regiment, and when all the ceremonies of " degradation " were gone 
through, he gave a hurrah for "the Irish Uepublic." He was a 
well-educated, handsome young fellow, about 21 years of age. At 
the time I met him in Millbank, he told me he would be allowed to 
rejoin his regiment if he recanted and volunteered for India; but he 
would not do it. He is still in i)rison in England. I met him two 
years afterwards in Chatham, and learned that he was all aloncij sub- 
jected to unusually severe treatment. Murtagh and Kavanagh, two 
other soldiers of the same regiment, were sentenced with him, one 
to five, and the other to seven years. These are out of prison now, 
but O'Brien is still in, the Prime MinLster of England meanly refus- 
ing to look upon him as a political prisoner. 

There was a poet in this crowd of neighbors I got into, and one 
day I found in the post-office verses from him. They were written 
in the heroic style. I mean in the style that made a hero of me. 
The ]>oet begged of me to preserve them as a memento of him, but 
the tirst thmg I did after reading them was to burn them with 
the gas that was burning in my cell at early morning — for to pre- 
serve these verses would be certain destruction to me. 

They Avere written by an Englishman, and taking all things into 
consideration, they were not very badly written. I was lauded as 
a man who was suffering for his country, and who even in prison 
was trying to carry on the fight against the enemy. 

When my gang was taken out to get their hour's exercise I was 
allowed to walk a respectable distance behind them, but on no con 
sideration was I allowed so near the last man as to be able to hear 
a whisper from him. I cheated the warder sometimes as we were 
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passincc tlirousch a windino: tower down into the lower vard. The 
last man would loiter behind about the middle of the stairs ; I 'd 
step fast to catch what he had to w^hisper or give to me, while the 
jailer was locking the tower gate. 

We had to pass through a small yard, in which I was left in 
charge of an officer, while the others were taken to the general exer- 
cise ground. Wlien the hour was up my party had to pass through 
again, and I had to go in after them, but lest any signal shoiud 
pass between us, I had to turn my face to tho wall while they were 
entering, the officer standing between me and. them, so that I would 
not be able to have even a squint at them. At a particular time 
a very imperious officer was my supervisor, and he issued his orders 
in such an inipudi.'nt tone that I one day refused to turn my face to 
the wall. He caught hold of me and turned me around, and as 
soon as his hands were off I returned to the fronts He caught 
me ascain, and I said, "Take your hands oiF me." "Turn your face 
to the wall.-' '* I will not." '" You must." " I tell you I will not; 
you can report me, but you are not allowed to assault me; I am to 
be treated here like any other prisoner, and 1 see no one else turn- 
ing his face to the wall during exercise." He let go his hold of me, 
but, of course, reported my disobedience to his superiors. 

In this little vard was a shed, in which men tinished the mats 
that were made in the cells, and outside the shed three or four men 
occasionally Avorked, packing the oakum that was picked. The^e 
men saw my row with the officer, and it must have brought me 
some of their sympathy, because, in a few days after, as I was pac- 
in£c around, I thought I heard the whisper, " Do you want any- 
thing ? " The man who gave the whisper had his back turned to 
me, and soon as I was again passing near to where he stood, I trod 
the ground liirhtly, and kept my ears oi)en. Sure enough, there it 
-was again — "IXi you want anything?" — and the next lime I was 
passing I whispered, " A cedar." Ihen, for live or six times that I 
went around, Ave gave question and answer, and it was arranged 
that I go to the closet after him next day, and I would get a mes- 
sage from him in a certain comer of it. I went, and found a letter, 
a pencil and paper. He could get me anything I wanted for a little 
money, and next day I wrote back, giving him an order for three 
pounds, payable when presente<l to a friend in London. I wrote 
this order so that the three }>ounds could not be changed to a higher 
figure, and it was returned to me with a request that I would sign 
iny name on a blank leaf of paper that was given. I gave an excnse 
lor not doing this, and before our negotiations were ended I got into 
trouble, outof which I was not released for six or eight months^ 

As I was shaving, I cut my neck, and the blooil flowed freely on 
llie flags. There was a little pool of it, and the circumstance bring- 
ing to my mind some story of a Duke of Burgundy wounde<l on a 
battle-field, exclaiming in French — ^** See how flows* the red blood of 
Burgundy " — I took hold of my slate pencil, and dipping it in the 
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blood, I wrote on the door of my cell these words — " Le sang rouge 
d'lrlande coule en Angleterrc " — " the red blood of Ireland flows in 
England." 

As I had done shaving, and before I had wiped the blood off 
the door, the officer came to take me to exercise, and while I was 
out, the writing was discovered. I was ordered in from exercise 
before my hour was up, and when I came in I was ordered to put 
out my broom. 

Next day I was taken before the Governor, and while all the offi- 
cers around looked daggers at me, and trembled with horror at the 
terrible import of my prophecy, I was charged with writing on my 
door, in letters of blood — 

" The red blood of Ireland vnttrisein England." 

" What have you to say to this charge ?" 

" I say it is false." 

*' What ?" " I say it is false." 

" Do you mean to say those words were not written on your 
door?" "I do." 

Then the evidence was taken how one officer went to search my 
cell, and how he saw the writing ; how he went for another officer ; 
how these two went for head warder Power; and how he decided 
that, as the writing was in Latin, it was better send for a school- 
master ; how the schoolmaster came and went for another school- 
master ; how, in the end, three or four of the schoolmasters together 
translated the Latin, and how the translation was Anally entered on 
the report boot 1 told them the translators or some one else gave 
the words a most malicious turn, and I asked that the sentence be 
taken down as it was written on the door, but the Governor would 
make no change. He said I acted wrong in writing anything, and 
would give me forty-eight hours on bread and water. 

When the forty-eight hours were up, I put my name down to see 
the Director, and when he came, I applied to him to change the re- 
cord of that report against me. My words were quite innocent — 
"the red blood of Ireland flows in England" — but when they 
changed that into "the red blood of Ireland will rise in England," 
they must have a very great desire to misrepresent me. I asked 
wliy the original words were not copied, but all the satisfaction I 
got was to be told that I had no right to write them at all. 

I have no doubt but that this terrible prophecy of the red blood 
of Ireland rising in England was sent before a Cabinet Council, and 
tliat it did its business m supporting some argument in favor of co- 
ercive measures to crush the " rebels " in Ireland and England. 

I was coming from chapel one morning, and, being lelt in a cor- 
ner of the passage till all the other men would pass to their several 
wards, I saw a man pass me whom I was sure I knew. I was taken 
to my exercise gi*ound, where I kept thinking and thinking who 
that man could be. It was a puzzle to me for a few days, when, 
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looking at liini in chapel again, I recognized him as Edmond Power. 
I set my wits to w(»rk to comniiinicat<5 with him, and, having suc- 
ceeded, I learned that a number were lately convicted and wore now 
fellow-boarders of mine — Jolin Devoy, St. Clair, John Warren, Jolin 
]\rCafierty, Tom Bourke, Augnstine" Costello, Edward DiiilV, Stc»- 
]»hen Joseph Meany, Patrick Walsh, Denis Cashman, etc. I kept 
my eyes open, and Ijyc-and-bye I got into communication with Cots- 
tell o, who told me his adventure of how he and others came in a 
Bmall crafl from America to Ireland. Tliis craft was three weeks 
on the coast of Ireland. She first made Sliffo Bay, and, not being 
met there to her satisfaction, she came around to Dungarvan, landed 
her men, and made her way back to America in safety. It was new 
news for me to hear, and 1 made the most out of Costello till the 
fates put us out of each otlier's reach. 

Power prayed at chapel three or four stools away from me, but 
there was soon a cordon of communication established between us 
and bulletins passed regularly. I got a parcel one morning about 
the size of a marble. As prayers were ended, and I was leaving my 
seat. Power's eyes and mine met, and I saw hhn put his linger into 
his mouth ; this I took to mean that I was to keep the message in 
my mouth, so that if I was suddenly seized upon I could swallow it. 
I knew there was danger somewhere around, and, as I got into the 
exercise yard, I made a signal to go to the water-closet. When 
there I opened my parcel, wliich contained a bit of lead-pencil and 
a note, in which I was informed that in consequence of some dis- 
covery there was the closest search going on, tliat lie (Power) was 
stripped three times the preceding day, and that I was to keep the 
bit of pencil safe for him. I destroyed the note after reading it, 
and I secured the pencil in the collar of my shirt, near to where it 
buttoned, so that, if taken by surprise, I would, when unbuttoning, 
liave the best chance of being able, unnoticed, to pass the little par- 
cel into my mouth, 

I was not allowed much time for reflections, for immediately two 
officers appeared on the ground. " liossa, come on this way." The 
way led into the tower, and there they ordered me to strip. "Well, 
well, this is the newest thing yet — stnpping in such a place as this; 
what in the world is up now, that you could not take me to my cell 
and strip me there ?" And as I was talking I commenced stripping 
with a hearty good will, so as to keep them engaged and make them 
less watchful I had the jacket, trowsers, and waistcoat given to 
them in less than a minute, and as I was unbuttoning my shirt-col- 
lar the bit of pencil passed, as the jugglers say, "by a slight turn 
of tlu? wrist," from its hiding-place into my mouth. It would not 
do to kecj) it there, for the mouth was to bo examined too, I had 
to swallow it. The lirst etlbrt failed, and I found I had to give it 
lime to moisten before it would go down. The searchers found 
nothing, or noticed nothing, and I this time escaped my merited 
share of bruid and water. 
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Tlie chief medical officer of the establishment was a Dr. Gover, 
and I thought I would have a trial of him on the question of tin- 
starvation of an Irish political prisoner in an English prison. 0\w 
day that he came around on his examination tour I represented tu 
liini that I was not supplied with a sufficiency of coarse food, a thing 
which I thought no civilized nation refused to its political prisoner. 
After some conversation on my punishments, and on the weight I 
lost on account of them, he decided he would have mo weighed, 
and if I was reducing in weight he would consider my application. 
Now, you must know it was next to impossible I could reduce in 
weight since I came to Millbank, for I was so reduced comins: there, 
from the cold and hunger I experienced in Portland, that \ could 
not go down much further. 

1 was a mere skeleton of skin and bone. The first day Dr. Gover 
weighed me I turned the scale at 145 pounds and three-quarters ; 
the next time it was 145, and the third time 146. Dr. Gover said 
he would be very happy to give me more food, but, as this was 
about my weight coming to Millbank, I had reduced nothing under 
his charge, and, as there was so much particularity about my treat- 
ment, he should allow the discipline to take its course ; but some 
months after, I think, he put a veto on my getting further punish- 
ment, which was in a short time again ro-vetoed by Captain Gam* 
bier, my genial director. 



CHAPTER XV. 



wife's visit — LIES ABOUT LETTERS — KTSOX AND POIXOCK— A CAS- 

TLEUAB MAX STEALING INK FOR ME — STBALINa PAP£R A XAE- 

ROW ESCAPE — MY LOVE LETTER AND TlIK BHAM I^QUIBT — 
LYING AGAIN — LORD DE^'ON's COMMISSION — WRITING AMONGST 
FLEAS — PUNISHED FOR HAVING MY TASK WORK I>ON£ BEFORE 
TIME — REFUSE TO GO TO PUNISIIMEN*T CELL — ^A TERRIBLE CHOK- 
ING AND DRAGGING 1 BARRICADE MY DOOR — ^TT IS BROKEN IX 

— FOUR months' CELLS — MEETING JOHN DEVOY ^TAKEN ILL — 

DIl. POCKLINGTON — MY BODY COVERED WITH BOILS EFFECTS 

OP LOW DIET AND CONFINEMENT — MEDITATED MCXnTY AND 
OUTBREAK — THE DEVIL VISITS ME — REFLECTIONS ON '* BCRKB 
AND FROUDE " — MY BOOKS TAKEN AWAY AND RETURNED AGAIN 
— I THREATEN TO DESTROY CELL AND MUFFLE MY GASLIGHT — 
VOLUNTEERING TO WESTERN AUSTRALIA — ^MANCHESTER RESCUE 

SOLDIERS GUARDING US — OUT OP " PUNISHMENT" AND IN IT 

SOON AGAIN — MEETING JA>[ES XAVIER o'bRIEN — ^PATRICK LEN- 
NON — STRIPPED NAKED EVERY DAY — BREAKING SPY-HOLE AND 
DOOR — HANDCUFFS, BLOODY WRISTS, AND DARK CELLS THROT- 
TLING AND THREATENING — EATING " ON ALL FOURS " BREAK 

MY SPOON AND WOODEN DISH— STUFF THE KEY-HOLE AND HAVE 
A LIITLE FUN, AND GET MORE BREAD AND WATER FOR IT. 

1 was taken out of my cell one day, and led through corridors I 
never iravoled before. Something new must bo up now, thought I, 
and true for me, because as I was usliercd into a place that reeeni- 
bled a menagerie for wild beasts, a door opened, and my wife stood 
before me. J5ut we had to keep a respectful distance from each oth- 
er, as two strong wire screens separated us. Slie was in one com- 
partment with big Power accompanying her ; I was in the other 
with my guardian, and we had twenty minutes to talk across the di- 
viding space with these two listening, and the head warder intei^ 
rupting the conversation wlienevcr I touched upon the treatment I 
wa.< receiving. 

My wife was going to America to earn a livelihood there; she 
wrrne to the Governor of the prison, asking him to tell me ehe was 
enining to see me before she sailed, but he never told me a word of 
it ; she took me completely by sur])rise, and this was what the au- 
thorities desired, so that 1 could have no story pi'epared for her. 
Jihetold me slie wrote a letter to Portland six mouths before, in- 
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forming me of her intention to emigrate. I never heard of such a 
letter, and Power said it never came to the prison, but six months 
afterwards I learned they were telling me lies about it. I was ask- 
ing the Deputy-Governor some questions about the suppression of 
my letters ; he referred to this one that came with me from Port- 
land, and after several applications to the Director he allowed me 
to have a part of it to read and be given back again. The bare 
twenty minutes was allowed for my wife's visit. There was no 
chance of having a shake hands at parting. Her last words were — 
to have hope, and not to let my spirits sink. It puzzled me to know 
wliy she would speak this way, particularly as she spoke the words 
with a firmness that indicated there was some reason,to have a hope. 
Slie now tells me she was at the time fully confident of being able 
to succeed in having me stolen out of prison. She had borrowed a 
hundred pounds to effect my release; she had the money with her. 
She had impressions on wax of the keys that opened several of the 
doors which stood between me and the world, but in consequence 
of the many removals of me from one cell to another, the men who 
•were assisting could not get command of all that was necessary. 
She had to give up the endeavor ; paid back the money, and went 
to America. 

She told me there was to bo a Commission of Inquiry concerning 
our treatment, but she was immediately ordered to give mo no in- 
formation on that subject. The public might want to have a little 
light thrown on the matter, but it was absolutely necessary to keep 
nie in the dark, so that I would not be prepared for what was com- 
ing. Everything was to come on me by surprise, so as to disconcert 
mo, and render me unable to defeat " the ends of justica" 

And didn't this Commission of Knox and Pollock take me by 
surprise ? — and wasn't I disconcerted ? Yes, truly ; and oflen have 
I laughed at the position it caught me in, and the escape I had from 
detection while committing the most heinous crime of writing on 
forbidden paper with forbidden pen and ink. 

One mornmg at chapel, while the priest was repeating the litany, 
and the prisoners responding aloud, I heard a voice behmd address- 
ing a few words to me at every response, and I cocked my ears to 
allow as much as possible of the whisper to enter. " Have mercy 
on us," cried the congregation. " I'll get you paper," cried the voice 
1 )eliind me. "Have mercy on us," — "and pen and mk." "Have mercy 
on us," — " our baker can send the letter," and so on, the prisoners in 
our neighborhood responding louder and louder, when they noticed 
we were communicating. When I was lea'vdng the chapel, I took a 
glance at the man that was whispering to me, and next morning I 
noticed he w^as two or three seats back of me. By-and-by, 
when the responses were being given, word was passed to me to 
" get ready," and in the bustle of rising from our knees, something 
was passed to mo wliicli I covered with my check ])ockethandker- 
chief. After getting to my cell, I opened my parcel ; it consisted 
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of a letter, a writing pen, a sheet of paper and envelope, and a piece 
of thick flannel rag saturated with ink. My first move was to put 
out tlie red end of my signal board through the slit in the wall, to 
signify that I wanted to go to the water closet, and in my hiding- 
place there I secured all I got except the letter, which I broug:ht 
back to my cell to read. The Avriter was a Castlebar Irishman ; he 
had heard of the straits I was in for writing material, and he had 
made arrangements with a fellow-prisoner who worked in the bake- 
house to get a letter conveyed out for me. He would keep me suj>- 
])lied with ink, l)ecausc ho got schooling, and when the ink-bottle 
was loft with him to write, he could steal the ink into the flannel 
rag. 

At this time I had in my hiding-place an abundant supply of fine 
wlutc paper — five or six sheets of it, but this I stole myself. In 
going to chapel I was taken out of my cell and made to stand in a 
corner till all the other prisoners had ])asscd. The warder stood in 
view of me, but I stood in view of the warder also, and when he 
turned his head aside I turned my eyes to take observations. I noticed 
on the shelf a large book in which ho kept an account of the work: 
I opened it, one-half of my body and one hand in view of the offi- 
cer, while the other hand was ])repanng to commit a theft. I saw 
the book was not paged, and that I could take sheets out of it with- 
out the loss being noticed. I was the last to go into the chapel 
from my ward, and the first to come back. My cell was near the 
comer where the book lay ; the officer kept his eyes on me till I . 
turned the angle ; I was then to enter my cell and shut the door 
before the other ])ri8oners would i)ass ; but one morning, as I passed 
this angle, I paid my respects to the account-book, and, quick as 
lightning, tore out five or six sheets. 

Having shut my cell-door, I took a fit of coughing in order to 
make a noise while I was tearing the i)aper into a convenient size, 
and when all was right, I put out my signal-board to get to my 
hiding-place. 

About a week after my wife's visit, I was in full blast writing 
away in my cell, about ten o'clock in the morning, which was the 
hour I found myself subject to the least observation. My tin pint 
contained a squeeze of ink out of the flannel rag ; I had my pen in 
liand, scrawling for the dear life on a leaf of paper laid on my slate, 
when tramp, tramp, I heard the approach of officers. I stuck my 
paper and writing-pen inside the waist of my breeches ; the keys 
turned in the locks, the doors were thrown open, and big Power 
cried, " Come on, come on." "Wait now, governor," said I, " till I 
cro to the water-closet." " Xo, no, you can't ; we are in a great 
iuirry." " Well, then, if you are in a hurry, the quickest manner 
you can get on with mo is to let me have my way a little; so yea 
may as well let me go to the closet." They did let me, bat they 
stood at the door of it, m: 1 1 had no chance of further concealing 
the i)en and paper I had on my person. I was led into the Gov- 
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ernor's room ; the warders withdrew, and I stood at the bar before 
two fcentlemen who sat inside. They introduced themselves to nic 
as Messrs. Knox and Pollock, and informed mo they were commis- 
sioned to ask me some questions regarding my prison life. 

I questioned them as to how they were appointed, and what 
woro the circumstances that called for their inquiry. They wouKl 
not tell me; but I was not long under examination before I saw 
that something I had written got into the world, and caused a little 
trouble. They questioned me principally on Governor Clifton of 
Portland, and my letter " t<^ another man's wife," and I found out 
that Mr. Clifton had gone back of his words, and had been telling 
them lies. I asked, if this was to be a fair and honest search after 
truth, that I be brought face to face with Mr. Clifton; that the 
Portland prison books be produced, together with the correspond- 
ence, and I would convince them my words were tnio and his false. 

They had examined Mr. Clifton, they said, but he was now out 
of town; they would, however, see him again, and may call to see 
nie in a week s time^ but I never saw them since. I was for about 
ft)ur hours under their examination, and as I saw the proceedings 
coming to a close, I made a move to adjust the pen and paper that 
were still inside the waist of my breeches. I saw they were getting 
alarmed when they noticed me fumbling Tvdth my hands. 

I really believe, from their frightened looks, that they appre- 
hended I had some concealed weapon with which I was about to 
assault them, and to allay their fears I told the truth ; that I was 
caught writing, and got no time to properly conceal my pen, which 
was distracting my attention all the time I was talkmg to them. 
They said I may regard anything that may pass between them and 
me, as if it passed between the priest and myself at confession ; 
they would not tell on me ; but I did not much mind at the time 
whether they would or not, for I was certain that the ink I left in 
the pint would be discovered in the cell by some warder, and that I 
was in for the punishment anyway. But for a wonder, it escaped 
observation, and I escaped that day with all my munitions of war. 

These gentlemen, Knox and Pollock, were extremely polite to 
me ; you'd think butter would not melt in their mouth, so sweet 
were they. I thought I gave them every satisfaction We parted 
apparently on the best of terms, and yet in their report they, in a 
peculiarly English fashion, cut my throat as if they had never given 
mo a kind word. 

Here are some extracts from it : 

" We now come to the main grievance — namely, that the Gover- 
nor had charged treason-felony convict J. O'D. Rossa with writing a 
love letter to the wife of another convict, Michael Moore. Asa fact 
quite unconnected with this occurrence, the convict, Michael Moore, 
asked for permission to write a letter to his wife. The Governor, 
wishing to know whether Moore had any participation with Rossa's 
letter, replied, ^Thia is very strange^ only a day or two ago Hossa 
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tried to pass out a letter to your wife? lie said nothing to him abont 
love-letters or any such thing ; Moore flew into a passion, and Mr. 
Clifton was convinced from his manner that he had nothing to do 
with liossa's letter, and so the tldng passed of!. The book and 
letter were forwarded to tlio Directors in London. A few days 
afterwards, when the Governor saw Rossa in his office, Rossa charged 
him in the most insolent terms ^dth having accused him of writing a 
love-letter to Mrs. Moore. Mr. Cliflon replied that ho had told 
Moore he had written a letter to Mrs. Moore, but said nothing about 
a love-letter, adding words to the effect that he did not mind telling 
him (Rossa) his own opinion, that when a man writes a letter to 
another man's wife, begins with the words ' my love,' fills it with 
expressions of strong devotion, signs it with his name, and forwards 
it m a surreptitious way, the facts had an awkward look. 

" Mr. Clifton expressly added, in speaking to Rossa, * A reason 
the more which makes mo think this was never intended for your 
wife is, that I Iiave far too high an opinion of Mrs. O'Donovan Rossa 
to think for a moment she would aid you in^infringing the prison 
rules.' " 

That passage from Knox and Pollock's report, referred to the 
funny charge made against me of writing a love-letter to another 
man's wife. They, on examination of the papers, could not but 
have seen that it was the silliest charge ever made. Yet, these sham 
inquirers having only the one object of whitewashing the Govern- 
ment, will not say a word in favor of the truth. They aay, " Mrs, 
WD. \nill scarcely stand for Mrs, O^ Donovan liossa^ a7id the further 
e.r]>la?iatio7i that Mrs. Moore was Maoris mother^ not his tcife^ 
sounds xinsatisfactory^^'' while they had the book record before them, 
sli owing that Moore's wife's name was Kate, and his mother's 
Marv. 

" On June the 3d we visited Millbank Prison, and as our sole ob- 
ject there was to convci-se with trcason-folonyconvict J. O'D. Rossa, 
we need not dwell at any length upon the arrangements of the 
prison. 

" Rossa himself admitted that he had nothing particular to com- 
plain of, except that he had on various occasions been reported for 
punishment unjustly, as he conceived. He complained that every- 
one was unjust to hmi ; it is but fair to add that eveiyono complained 
of him in turn. lie had the most ingenious contrivance for conceal- 
ing fragments of paper, for hanging ink-bottles out of his cell win- 
dow by wires, and obviously managed by hook or by crook to main- 
tain tolerably active relations with the external world. He has 
driven matters at last to this point that he has been remitted as a 
thoroughly unmanageable subject from Portland to Millbank, and 
at Millbank the authorities are obliged to keep him, even at boars of 
exercise, apart from his fellows. A short time since, he concocted a 
letter, stufied full of the most absurd accusations against every- 
body, and contrived, no one knows how, to convey it to another con- 
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vict who was about to be removed. The letter was to be dropped 
on the railway, and was addressed to the editors of any one of three 
or four papers. It contained the story of his wrongs, and was to 
set the country in a blaze. We could not but regret, as we saw this 
fine active young man before us in the prime of manhood, and in 
strong, vigorous health, that such energies of mind and body had 
been misapplied, and that the end of all was a convict's cell, and a 
duel between himself and the authorities, whether they coula retain 
him in prison, or he could set them at defiance and effect his escape. 
His letter contained the usual farrago of falsehood and exaggera- 
tion. He said in it that he had been denied the privilege of writing 
to his poor mother in America ; it turned out that he had never asked 
permission to do so at all. He complained to us that he had been 
reported for abstracting at the tailor's work a portion of cloth 
and concealing it beneath his jacket ; it turned out that he had done 
so, but he said he had not intended to hide it ; he had just put it out 
of the way for temporary purposes. The convict Rossa is a danger- 
ous man and must remain the object of increasing anxiety and vigi- 
lance to the authorities. The senior warder at Millbank, a man of 
no mean experience in convict life, said that in the whole course of 
his career he had never met with the equafof this most unfortunate 
man, Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa. He has no ill-usage to complain 
of; no severity but of his own making. He must mend his ways o\ 
abide his fate." 

We have the honor to be your obedient servants, 

" Alexander A. Knox, 
" George D. Pollock." 
The falsehood and misrepresentation in the foregoing arc wonder- 
ful. I told them I had no complaints — that I scorned to make com- 
plaints about anything I was made to endure, but would make every 
endeavor to let the public know the truth, and thejr turn this into — 
" Rossa himself admitted that he had nothing particular to complain 



of." 



" A short time back he concocted a letter stufied full of the most 
absurd and unfounded accusations against everybody, and contrived, 
no one knows how, to convey it to another convict who was about 
to be removed. The letter was to be dropped on a railway." 

Everything in that letter was as true as that Knox and Pollock 
were false ; and look at the justice of these two English " gentle- 
men " making such a report to the public, while they never a-^ked 
me a question as to whether the accusation in the letter was time or 
false. They took the words of my jailers, or took their own words, 
to suit their owA purposes. 

" He said in it that he had been denied the privilege of writing 
to his poor mother in America ; it turned but that he never hail 
asked to do so at all." Good Heavens ! how these people can lie. 
I had asked this permission as often as there are fingers and toes on 
mc. I had even begged a small scrap of paper from Governor Clif- 
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ton, in which I would write a few words to my mother, and enclose 
it in a letter I was writing to my wife, and he would not give it to 
me. 

They say I told them I had put the tailor's cloth awav 
" for temporary purposes," when what I told them was, that I put ft 
around my waist when shivering M'ith the cold. But they would 
not admit in their report that I said anything about feeling cold, for 
some of our men died from the effects of it, and that was one of the 
thiiigs Knox and Pollock had to whitcwasli. 

Tliere is no use in wasting any more of my time with these 
worthies ; I believe them to be willful liars, even though they are 
English Commissioners and big English " gentlemen." 

After this Commission was over the authorities commenced " to 
put the screws on me " in earnest. Every day and niffht I was 
worried in one way or another. The cell in which they lodged me 
at night was full of Hcas, though it is but justice to say that my 
prison life in England was otherwise pretty free from attacks of this 
Kind of minor vermin. In this particular cell I got out of bed one 
June morning about three o^clock. I could not sleep, and having 
my wilting materials with me, I planted myself with my back to the 
door, in a position that the watchman could not see me. It was not 
long till he appeared, and cried out through the slit : 

"*' Where are you ?" 

" Here," said I, standing up, holdmg a prayer-book in my hand, 
as if I was reading it. 

" Go to bed." 

" I prefer sitting up." 

" But you can't sit up ; this is Sunday morning and you can't be 
out of bed before six o'clock." 

" Well, I know that, but I cannot sleep with the fleas." 

" I do not care about the fleas ; you must go to bed or be re- 
ported.'* 

" Very well, then, I'll go to bed." 

And to bed I went, taking my writing material with me, and 
making every exertion I could to finish my letter. I wrote under 
the blanket, and had the clothes so arranged that if he stole a march 
on me and looked in through the slit he could but see, before I saw 
him, that I was only hunting the fleas. 

But now came the turning point of my life, the winter of my dis- 
content, the gross injustice that made my whole soul rise in arms 
:i<^ainst thcin, and pitch their discipline and themselves to the deviL 
lliey punished me for working too fast ; they gave me forty-eisrht 
liouis on bread and water, because I had my task-work finished bc- 
iore the appointed time. I got twenty ounces of coir to piok each 
day. The oflScer gave it to me to pick at four o'clock in the eve- 
iiinor, and took it away from me at the same hour next day. In 
civmg it to me a cord was tied abut it, and in |:iving it out I bound 
It in tne same cord, so that he could place it tidily on the scales to 
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be weighed. I had my bundle made up at fifty minutes past thi^e, 
and, feeling quite at ease with myself and e^very one else, I stretched 
on my bare bed-board with a book in my hand, but I was immedi* 
ately startled by the voice of big Power, roaring out : 

" What are you doing there V" 

" Reading." 

" Reading ! Why am't you at work ?" 

"Oh, Governor," said I good-humoredly, ^nd thinking I had 
him on the hip this time, " my work is done." 

He openea the door and called Percival, the ward officer, and 
brought him to account for allowing me to be idle. "No man should 
be idle in that prison. I should keep my work on hands till the regu- 
lar hour, or, if I had it done before that hour I should ask for more," 
and he wound up his declamation in favor of law and order by order- 
ing me to "put out my broom." 

Next day I was taken before the Governor and charged wiih 
idleness. Power told his story and I told mine. The judge was a 
man with wbom I had very little influence ; he said it was a serious 
breach of discipline, and sentenced me to the darkened cell for two 
days. I asked him to appeal the case to the Director, but he would 
not do any such thin^. 

"Then said I, "riT not go to the dark cell, nor will I do anything 
else in obedience to your rules and regulations while you treat me 
so outrageously." 

" Take him off," and off* I was taken. As I was passing tlie tower 
that led to the punishment ward the officer cried " To your left." 

" No," said I, emphatically, for I was in a rage, " Til go right 
straight to my gwn cell." 

They let me walk into my ordinary cell, shut the door, and came 
back by-and-bye with big PoM^er and four or five others. I required 
them to use no more force than to lay hands on me; that done I 
would walk quietly with them, but I would not yield obedience 
to a simple order. The six or seven of them came into the cell. 
Power ordered me out: I said " No," and the instant the words 
escaped my lips, Cooper and Brown sprung at me and seized me by 
the throat. Ihey clutched me so tight that I could not even relieve 
myself by a screech. I was thrown down and dragged into the 
lobby. The hands were released from my throat, and Beresford, 
seeing that this gave him an open for a blow at my head, raised his 
club to strike, but Power caught him by .the arm saying, " Don't 
strike him yet." They turned me, face foremost to the ground, then 
cauglit my hands and legs and dragged me on. Did'tmy arm joints 
catch it ? By Jove, I felt as if they were twisted out of me. When 
I was laid opposite the door of the dark cell, I was ordered to sti-ip, 
and I refused. The whole of them went at me, and as I resisted 
they had a little trouble. A civilian, who was working as a plumber 
in the ward, came to their assistance ; at last the clothes were torn 
off*, and I lay on the flags naked. Their work was done and I 
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crawled into my quarters, they throwing the ^^^^^.^^^^^ 
atier me. Tlie Ibrty-eight hours passed and when I,«^I1™~ J^ ^^^ 
cell I was ordered to " put out my broom again- ^V^ 

vourself if you want it" said I, and out they put it. _f «" -^ 



in a corner between ti^v. y*^^^ . — -^^-^ - -. . x i.^«i . tramp a»« 
come » said he walking away and m a "^3"^^ JJi^^^^ 
a regiment was coming. 1 had a ^,^«^\^^J^^^? 
vessel, and as I heard them comm-, I «°J?«^^ ^\^"^K^ 
put my towel around a few large pieces of it. The bucket 
allow the door to open just as wide as would admit a man » 
and, as sure as I write, if I could ^et a chance at the ^^^^^^ 
Brown or Cooper, who lacerated my throat »J^T^^*Sed^o«l- 
wouJd («W44^4f«sfit both of them the benefit of my loaa«^ ^ jj 
n . C^^r^^^^-Silooner was brought this time, and 1 woui 
But neither Brown ^^^^'^f^^ fiandy would parley wuh 

not strike anyone else. CEIJW^ ^^ / the ^«^^^ .^' 

me, but all to no purixjse. I woffll^ , j^^ ^^f to press forlW- 
would put his head in, but I would ^^1^ 
At last he got enraged, and cried out— ^^ju^ anyone." 

" Knock him down if he attempts to st^^jf yoa 'W^ant to gc^ • 



r up here. 

8 woold take a 

^ndcatcbing 



it^m dash 
istle,«nd I 



tonopin*- 
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all 



" Now," said I, " You keep away, too, 
chance of knocking me down, bring i3rown or 

Some warders that were brought from other w 
peep at the wild animal inside through the spy-] 
hold of my pint of water I said — 

" Now, if any one else stares at me through that 
this water in his face. An Englishman's house is ]^is 
am not goine: to have mine invaded with- impunity." 

Captain \Vallack, the Deputy-Governor, came, but al 
pose. As a last resource, they sent for the priest, and, a 
not let him in except on condition of exacting a promise 
the others that none of them would enter until he had g- 
again, and I had perfected my barricades, he went away, an 
sent for the blacksmith of the establishment, who came witli a s 
and crowbar. He battered away at the door and broke it 
smithereens, and, as he had torn it off its hinges, I cried out : 

" Hold on now. Governor ! tliat will do ; I tliink I may as ifi 
make an honorable surrender," and, taking the bucket away, I Jf 
them come in. A few of- them caught me by the collar and gave a 
little chucking, but it was not much, as the Deputy-Governor vcas 
present. In a few minutes I stood before my judge, and was chained 
with resisting and assaulting six officers in the discharge of their 
duty, three days before. The Governor said he would refer it to 
the Director, as it was so serious a charge. I was brought bock 
and lodged in the cell next to the broken one ; but they took away 
tlie bucket that was in it, lest I should raise another batricade. My 
broom was out for three or four days, till the Director came, and af 
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I was led into the place where we stand till we are called to go be- 
fore him I saw one man there with his face turned to the wall. I 
had to pass him and stand three yards below, with my face turned 
to the wall too ; but, instead of passing him by, I grasped him by 
the hand and cried, " Hallo, Devoy, is that you— how are you ?'' 
"Oh, pretty well; how are you?" The officer interfered, and as I 
was taking my position I said, " This is the place to civilize a fel- 
low, isn't It ?" " Never mind, we'll have a day for this yet." " Why, 
I think you did not know me at first." " Know you," said he, 
laughing ; " why, I don't know who you are yet." " Not know 
Rossa?" "Great God! are you Rossa?" and by this time the 
officer was dragging me down to another ward to separate us. 

Here was John Devoy, who knew me for years, who paited from 
me two years before, not recognizing me now. I thought he would 
know me boiled in porridge, but I suppose I was this time consider- 
ably " boiled down." 

My turn came to go before the Director, and when at the bar of 
justice the -indictment was read against me — "I had resisted the 
officers in the discharge of their duty." " I assaulted them." " I 
refused to be stripped." " I refused to do anything." "What had 
I to say to the charge ?" 

"Governor," said I, "will you please ask- those officers if either 
of them can show you any of the signs of my assault ?" Neither of 
them could, but all said I was extremely violent, and would assault 
violently were I not restrained. 

" Now, Governor," added I, pointing to my neck, which was 
covered with scabs, as they had torn the flesh off of it in the chok- 
ing they gave me four days before, " look at this and you can see 
marks of assault." 

" Oh," replied he, " that is what you have to expect here when 
you resist the officers in the discharge of their duty.'* 

Being asked again what I had to say to the charge, I said I'd 
give my reply in writing, and writing materials for such a purpose 
were out of the question. 

Gambler spoke of my increasing bad conduct, and I spoke of 
his increasing persecution, in punishing me for idleness when I had 
performed all the task work assigned to me. Then they harped 
again upon the string that was tying my bundle of coir ; big Power 
growling out, " No, sir, he didn't pick that string." 

" Ah, trash," said I, " don't be going on with such nonsense. 
You all seem to be in a great fix to get -excuses for starving me, 
but I'll relieve you of that difficulty in future, for it will be a long 
time again before I pick a string, or do a stroke of work for you." 
" I'll see that you will," said Gambler, as he ordered to have me 
taken away. I was conducted to a punishment cell, and the Deputy- 
Governor followed and informed me of my punishment. It was four 
months solitary confinement in a darkened cell, on penal class diet, 
with the first twelve days on bread and water, together with which 
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I was obliged to pick oakum, but for these four months I never 
]iicked a thread of it. The bundle was put in every morning, and 
it remained untouched till evening, when it was put outside my cell 
door, where it remained till the next day dawned, to get another 
day's lodging inside, and so on till the ena of my four long months. 

No " kitcTien " with your food, no milk, no meat, no tea, no coffee ; 
you were very fortunate if you got enough of salt to make " dip" 
for your " pratees" and porridge. 

The first twelve days on bread and water brought me two very 
severe attacks of something like cholera. The first of them seized 
me in the middle of the night ; the M^atchman hearing me groaning 
and vomiting asked if he would call the doctor. "You need not 
mind," said I, " your doctors know very well that this treatment is 
meant to break down my health, and I am not going to give them 
any trouble." He, however, reported the case, as by-and-by the 
<loors were opened, and in walked Doctor Pocklington, having only 
his pants and shirt on him. He said he would send me something 
to stop the retching, and change my diet for a few days. I got hot 
milk for breakfast and supper, and rice pudding for dinner, or rather 
as dinner, for the pudding was the only dinner I got. It was very 
nice and sweet, and great was my regret that I could not keep this 
on my stomach; it was so seldom I got anything nice, that I 
sorely lamented the loss of it. 

I think it was three days this diet continued ; I was somewhat re- 
covered then, and the bread and water commenced again, and 
again came a relapse of my illness, which clung to me for four or 
five days. Doctor Pocklington was as kind as man could be. I 
don't know what his feelings towards me were, but I feel kmdly to- 
wards him for the promptness witli which he came to see me thoso 
nights, and from the fact that I nevier heard an unpleasant word, 
nor saw an unpleasant look from him those twelve months that I was 
in Millbank prison. 

After the twelve days the four months' punishment diet com- 
menced, and coming to the end of the time I found my body cover- 
ed with small pustules, like little boils. Not an inch of me was 
free from them, and they looked very ugly with their white heads. 

At their first appearance I showed them to the doctor, and he 
said it was the natural result of the food I was getting, of confine- 
ment in a darkened cell, and of want of exercise. A fortnight af- 
terwards, as the officers were stripping me, one of them named 
Cooper opened liis eyes in wonder at the appearance of my skin. 

*' What," said he, "did you not show them to the doctor?" 

I told him I did, but as the doctor said it was only the natural 
result of my punishment, I thought I might as well let nature takt 
i:s course. 

" When the doctor comes round next show them to him again." 

" Indeed I will not," said I. 

"Then," added he, " I Avill have to make a report of the case." 
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He did report it, and I was taken to Dr. Gover's office, and or- 
dered to Btrip, and after this chief doctor looking at my condition, 
ho ordered me to dress and be taken to my cell: 

I afterwards learned that the Medical Department had a fight 
^^-ith the Directory Department about my treatment. Gambler 
wanted to continue my punishment up to the requirements of dis- 
cipline, no matter what became of my health, and after the four 
months had expired I believe I would have got more bread and 
water for not' working during the time only the doctors inter- 
fered. 

1 know Doctor Gover told me he was trying to keep me off 
of punishment, and hoped I would assist him by good behavior, to 
which I replied " that I needed to be treated only like any other 
prisoner, to act like any other." I have nothing harsh to say of the 
doctors of Millbank ; they gave me a glass of magnesia three times 
a day to help me to digest my punishment diet ; they acted like gen- 
tlemen ; but I have something difierent to say of the doctors else- 
where. 

For the first three or four days I had company in the punish- 
ment ward, as John Devoy and St. Clair had been undergoing a 
sentence of four months in penal class when I came to be classed 
with them. This they had got on a charge of attempting to break 
through their cells ; and they did make such an attempt ; but, as in 
unsuccessful revolutions, got punished because they did not succeed. 
When the Director asked Jonn Devoy was he sorry for his offence, 
John told him he was sorrv that he failed. He was undergoing 
this four months, and seemed not to be yet satisfied that he had had 
a fair trial of himself in the way of escaping, for one day lie attacked 
two warders who were superintending him while he was sweeping 
his cell ; he knocked one down with a blow of the brush handle ; 
the second blow was warded off by the other's club ; the brush han- 
dle broke ; the officer ran to give the alarm, and John seeing- tho 
cause was lost again, conmienced to dress the wound of the officer 
ho had knocked down, and allowed the wounded man to have the 
credit of locking him up before the others came. It was when ho 
was brought before the Director for this offence that I met him in 
the passage wa^ and shook hands with him. 

We had daring spirits in Millbank prison about this time, and 
with tho means of communication we had, we were forming a plan 
to seize upon the officers' armory and make a fi^ht. It was a des- 
perate idea ; but with all that had been ever said about tlic Irisli 
never making a decent fight, but always making fiascos^ we had 

fledged ourselves that in this affair we were to fight to the death, 
n case of any sudden alarm;that would interfere against our escape, 
we were to leave a mark after us, by burning up everything tliat 
we could burn, London itself if possiole, so that these English gov- 
ernors would have a lesson given them regarding the propriety of 
bringing Irish political prisoners to London in order to herd them 
with their thieves. 
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I know that I conneollcd tho most cxtremG meaflnrei ; toj fipirit 
was galled, and I wna ready to make any Hacrifice, even that of 
life, for the ealco of revenge. If I could lay tho city in ashcB I vould 
do so, even though my bones were reduced to ashea with it. 

General Ilalpiu was in a part of the priBoii that we could not 
easily reach when we were speculating on this uiutby, and before 
we could communicate with him thoroughly, Clerkenwell was blown 
up ; Goldiera were bi-ouglit to guard us, and other changes were 
made that obliged us to give np tho project. 

In consefjuciicu of Jolm IJevoy having used his broom in tho 
ecuflle with the ofliccr»<, tho handles wcro cut olf of all the brooms 
in the jirison, an<l in sweeping yonr cell you had nothing to lay 
hold of but llic stump that held the tuft of hair. 

In tho mouth of July the weather was very warm, and the air 
of those cells was almost unbearable. To give us a little ventilA- 
tion, the trap doors wero left open duiing tho day. This was cus- 
tomary every Summer, but John Dcvoy, and St, Clair and I de- 
stroyed tho custom by availing of it for the purpose of whii^periDg 
news to each other when wo thought the warders were absent, 

I discovered one day that an officer was playing eaves-dropper as 
John and I were talking. I heard him sliugeiiig down closer to my 
door, and as it was necessary to mako his presence known I erica 
alond, "John, theieis some fellow here alongside of my door listen- 
ing." By-aud-byo all our trap doors wcro closed, and we lost the 
liltlu current of air and little conversation we were enjoying. 

It was about this time that the devil took it into hiswicke<l head 
to notice I was in prison, and pay me a visit. lie did it iu the shape 
of womankind. \ ou need not imagine that the woman camo into 
my cell, or that I saw the devil there, and hurled my ink-bottle at 
him as ^lartiii Lutlier is said to have done when he was in prison ; 
but if what theologians say about the ohi gentleman be true, he was 
with me to a eertanity — albeit, I have not much faith in the possi- 
bility of his getting out of helL 

1< ather Ilurko says — "The devil understands every age better 
than anybody else, after the Almiglity God, He tries to entrap the 
young men into secret societies, to mako them awcar away their 
manhood and Itbeity by secret oaths, and make them pledge them- 
selves — puts an obhgation on them — the fulfillment of which would 
involve viimo or imorality, perhaps even bloodshed and murder." 
With tho latter part of this sentence I hava nothing to do further 
than to say I look upon it as mere Cullen clap-trap in so far as 
it i-olates to secret societies amongst Irishmen against England, btit 
with the fonncr part of it I must have a little connection. 

"Tho devil understands every ago better than anybody olse 
after Almighty God." Well, I suppose it is ray duty to behevo it 
on such authority, even though I atn very chary about putting tho 
devil on anything at all like an equality with God. I believe in 
God, but I defy tho devil, and I cannot at alt bring myself to give 
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Ills Satanic majesty tho omnipotent power and omnipresence I give 
my Creator. I find it hard to believe the devil can be everywhere, or 
that he has power to circumvent the Lord in the purposes for which 
lie made man. Passing all that by, and getting into the phraseol- 
ogy of the times, let me say that the devil came into my prison cell 
in the shape of a woman, and never ceased worrying me for three or 
four years. Why he did not lay siege to me the first few years I do 
not know. Perhaps it was that my mind was occupied with the 
hopes and fears attending upon a fight in Ireland, and when that 
was pronounced a dead failure tho ground lay fallow and the weeds 
sprung up. 

But certain it is that "the Old Boy" did attack me, and never 
more vigorously than when I was in the -most miserable condition. 
On starvation diet, and in a black-hole cell, where not a ray of light 
could enter, the old fellow would soroodge his way in to remind me 
how pleasant it would be, eveyi there^ to have female company. 

\j nlike some of the saintly men of old, who were similarly as- 
sailed in their solitude, I had no virgin snow nor spiked girdle to 
embrace. My comforter for a time was an algebraic question or a 
proposition of Euclid, which I took to bed with me and worked 
away at till I fell asleep; but, as if my jailers knew that I helped 
myself in this manner, they took my Euclid and my Algebra from 
' nie on the plea that I could have no books because I would not 
work while on punishment 

The de\nl, seeing, I suppose, how I was fighting him, must have 
goue to Gambler and instigated him to deprive me of the books. 
But I did not give up the fight so easily. I told the jailers if I did 
not get my school-books I'd give them no peace — I'd break every- 
thing I could — in other words, I'd keep away the devil by playing 
the devil with everything. I gave them a few days to consider. 
During this time Father Zanetti told mo that Gambier was talking 
to him about school-books, and asking him whether I would be 
more incorrigible \\dth them than without them, to which tho 
priest replied that ho supposed it would not make me worse to 
get them. Next morning I took the cover of my bucket and I 
made one big stroke at the thick bull's-eye that was built into 
tlie wall to let in the gaslight. The officer immediately made 
liis appearance, demanding what I was about. " What about my 
Euclid and Algebra?" said I; "if I don't get them I'll knock this 
spyglass of yours into triangles." He told me to stop awhile, and 
ill a few minutes he came back with the books. 

I had played them another trick tho night before. They were 
treating me as bad as they could treat me, and in my case there 
could hardly be any change for the worse, and, if there could, it 
Bhould be a change that would bring mo some variety, and, conse- 
quently, some improvement ; then, I had no reason to fear anything 
from lliem. Even in this punishment cell, from which they shut out 
the light by a strong perforated iron blind, they should keep my 
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gaslight burning ali :^ight. When tlic prison was locked up, and 
the extra otKoers ha<l retired, I got out of iny bed, and with my 
clothes I stuffed the huU's-eye so that a ray of light could not enter. 
The officers, on noticing the darkness, made an alarm, and four or 
five of them came parleying with me immediately after. I wanted 
no night-light ; they would not allow me the daylight, and I did 
not want their gas when I wanted to sleep. I should be treated 
like any other prisoner, and when they took away my books I would 
take away their lights, to assimilate my treatment to that of other 
prisoners. Tlie end of it was I unmuffled the bull's-eye on the 
promise that they would ask next day if my books were to be re- 
stored to me, and restored they were. 

It was while I was undergoing these four months' punishment 
on bread and water that a proposition was made to me of volunteer- 
ing to Western Australia. Yes, "volunteering:" that is the word. 
Tlie Government were so kind now as to condescend to pretend to 
give me a Avill of my own. 

The door of my cell was thrown open one dar, and Governor 
Morish stood outside the gate with paper and pencil in hand — 

" I have come to know if you will volunteer to go to the penal 
settlements of Western Australia ?" 

** Volunteer, did vou sav, Governor ?" 

" Yes." 

" To go there as a prisoner, and be a prisoner when I get there ?•* 

" Yes." 

" I will do no such thing." 

" Why, all the other prisoners are going." 

"That's no matter to me. You, I suppose, can send mo too if 
you like, or do anything you please with me, but Til do no volun- 
teerinix for vou." 

" Hut the Government will not send you otherwise," 

** Tlion ril remain here with the Government. I prefer to receive 
their tortures and starvation hi the heart of England than in the 
wilds of Western Australia. If you are taking down names you 
can put me down as not volunteering. I am a prisoner, and in the 
hanas of the authorities. They can do what they ])lease with me ; 
but wliatever they do must be at their own responsibilitv." 

*' Then I am to put you down as not desiring to go ?'' 

" It is not a question at all of my desiring to go or not to go. I 
know well the authorities care very little about my desires. They 
will study their own convenience, not mine, I do not know what 
their motives are in sending me to Australia ; but when you tell me 
I am to be a prisoner there, I prefer to be near you here, where I 
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saving, * I am in the hands of the authorities ; they can do with me 
what they please, but I will do no volunteering anywhere.' " 

He penciled something on his paper, walked away, and the 
warder shut the door. 

Any change of life at this time to me would be a God-send, and 
I was hoping I would be sent to Australia ; but I would not give 
them the satisfaction of volunteering to %o there. If anything hap- 
pened to us, they would say we volunteered, and, for my part, I did 
not want to put it in their power to say this. I felt a kind of pleasure 
in seeing them treat us brutally in England, and I could not enjoy 
this feeling, under similar treatment, in the Antipodes. 

But, as I guessed, my desires in the matter were nothing. In a 
few days the Government doctor came and inspected me, and in a 
few days more it was officially announced to me that I was to be sent 
to the penal colony of Western Australia. I got a sheet of paper to 
write the farewell letter to my wife. I wrote, but it Avas pronounced 
unfit to be let out. I wrote a second, against which the same sen- 
tence was pronounced, and then I learned some way that the Aus- 
tralians were sent off and I was left behind. 

The secret of this is, that between the time the Governor first 
spoke to me about going and the time of the ship's sailing, Colonel 
Kelly and Captain I)easy were rescued from the police in Manche^i- 
ter. This changed the mind of the Government, and it was con- 
sidered as well to keep some of us in England as send us out of it. 

I cannot put out of my mind the vexation that entered it on 
account of the manner in which Father Zanetti met me one day, 
when I asked him a question as to whether John O'Leary and 
Thomas Clarke Luby were sent off or not. They were in Portland, 
a distance of some two hundred miles, and more unsurpassable bar- 
riers of locks and keys and stone walls divided us. I would feel 
more lonesome if I heard they had gone further away from me. I 
asked the priest to ^ant mo one request, one day he came into my 
cell. " Wliat was it?" "To tell me if O'Leary and Luby were 
sent to Australia." He stamped his foot upon the floor in a rage, 
saying: "Don't be asking me such questions; don't you know ray 
honor is pledged, and that I cannot answer you?" That was the 
last question I ever asked this scrupulously honorable man, who was 
a perfect type of the union of Church and State — a priest of God and 
a priest of the English Convict Government, too. 

My four months' penal class in penal servitude had expired, and 
I was taken down to my ordinary cell. If I got coir to pick again 
I would refuse to pick it, but they brought skeins of coir cor<l 
and asked me to keep winding them into balls. There was no talk 
of task work, 
went to 
James Xavier 

" Mr. O'Brien, Mr. O'Donovan ; Mr. O'Donovan, Mr. O'Brien," but 
the prisoners who sat between us communicated to me who he was 
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and to him who I was, and tlien we looked at each other and slyly 
nodded. In course of time we came to pass letters to each other, 
and he was instructing me iu many tilings about the " movement " 
in Ireland. 

One time that himself or his cell was searched, a letter of mine 
was found, and it brought me to misfortune again. My name was 
not signed to it, yet that was no matter, as it contained evidence to 
show that none but myself could be the writer. I had stated that 
I a])plied for a visit and got permision ; that I sent a ticket to 
Richard Pigott and a lady friend, and that Gambier, thtJ Director, 
was " as hypocritically civil as possible in granting it." I was 
brought before Gambier; he held the letter before him. "And so," 
said he, " you say I was hypocritically civil !" " Now, governor,** 
said I, " you want to make me admit it was I wrote that letter. I 
avail of ray legal privilege, and will admit or deny nothing. Yon 
j)rove your case; but this you may be sure of — ^that if what 
you hold in your hand was written by me it contains notliing but 
the truth." "Then I will stop your visit, the ticket of which has 
been sent to IMr. Pigott !" " Oh ! you may do anything you please." 
And orders were immediately given to write to Dublin that I had 
forfeited the privilege granted to me of a visit. I was taken away, 
Imt, instead of being taken to a punishment cell, I was taken into 
the yard to take my hour's exercise. I concluded that I had 
escaped this time without getting bread and water ; for onco i 
l)nsoner offends against discipline, there is nothing for him but the 
restraint of " durance vile " until he passes through the purgatory 
that washes that stain. 

It is wonderful liow these people, with all their hatred of Catho- 
licity, have introduced into their prison punishment the very dogmas 
of the creed. They sneer at purgatory, absolution, and indulgences, 
and nt wijnng away the stain tliiit remains after sin, after the sin 
itself is atoned for ; but they retain the very essentials of the creed in 
the management of their convict system. Here is an instance. A bit 
of lead pencil is found secreted in my cell ; I am sentenced to three 
days' bread and water, and am fined 84 marks. I pass over my 
throe days' bread and w\ater, and the 84 marks add 14 days to my 
imprisonment. A visit is due to me every six months, and a month 
after the report I ask for my visiting ticket as it is due. The books 
are looked over, the stain of sin is found against me. I am re- 
l)orted and punished for having a bit of pencil, and must remain 
tliree months purging myself of that stain before I can obtain any 
]>rivilege. I must remain two months after it without writing a 
h'tter, even though my writing time was duo that day I was re- 
])'Hied. 1 can, if I wish, apply to the Director to grant the iudul- 
gonce, but he can, if he wish, refuse it. 

From the day I entered tliis prison until the day I was punished 
lor \v\\ iiig my work done ten minutes before the time, I was stripped 
naked every noon time. I then "struck" against stripping cLuly, 
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and the practice was given up. I gained a point here, but it was 
not gained without suffering and sacrifice, and I believe England 
will never surrender anything to anyone who is not ready to put 
these into practice against her. 

The day my letter was found with O'Brien I was stripped three 
times. I went through the process without resistance, because i 
knew I had nothing contraband about me, and I was anxious to 
learn what was up. Nothing was found in my place to warrant :i 
charge against me. I was taken before the Governor and charged 
with some of my writing being found in the cell of another person. 
BeiuGf asked what I had to say, I said, " Nothing.-' I was put into 
a darkened cell to await the Director's decision, and after three days 
I was taken out and told he had ordered that I be kept from Mass 
and morning prayers during the rest of my time. I was four days 
in my ordinary cell winding my balls of twine, and as the officers 
came around I kept twitting them about introducing the old Irish 
j)enal laws into prison, and protested against the illegality of keep- 
ing me from chapel when 1 was not supposed to be under punish- 
ment. If I was to be persecuted, I demanded it in a disciplinary 
ionn. At six o'clock the morning of the fifth day my doors were 
opened and I was ordered to come out. Out I came, and was con- 
ducted to a punishment cell. " What is this for ?" said L " What 
is my offence, and what is nvy punishment?" But I would not be 
told. Breakfast came, and 1 got my eight ounces of bread and my 
pint of water. Again I asked for an explanation, and was told I 
v/oiild know soon enough. I was getting a little wrathy. The reg- 
ulations declare that before a prisoner is put under punishment, he 
must be told the duration of it, and the offence. Sir John Davics 
sayij there is no people in the world who more love to be treated 
legally than the Irish. I suppose I have some of this national feel- 
ing, and though it was English law I was under, I felt this time I 
had not the benefit of it, and that I was being treated illegally. 

When the officer said you will know soon enough, I determined 
I would, and said " that I will." I laid my bread and water on mv 
bed board. I took off one of my slippers, and with the heel of it I 
smashed the spy-hole of the door. The alarm being given, a half a 
dozen warders were on the spot immediately. 1 was placed in 
handcuffs and conducted to another cell. No sooner were thev 
gone, than I ^ave the trap-door a kick, and it gave way, with all 
the surrounding irons that were fjEistening it. 1 then put out my 
liaiidcuffed hands, drew back the bolt, and opened in the door. The 
mm in charge, hearing the noise, made towards me, and ordere<l 
mo to shut the door. "I prefer it open," said I. Ho put in his 
hand to pull out the door, out I was further in than he, and had 
more power to keep it open. He shook his club at me, and I told 
him he may as well keep quiet, that I wanted a little air, and would 
keep the door open as long as I could. St ampin c? his foot, and bob- 
bing his head at me at every word, he cinphaiically shouted, " Shut 
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— that door — I s:iy." "I will not — Bliut — th.U door — /sav." IIo 
wvdt otr, and booii rctiinitil with a juiueipal officer, who ualoektil 
thf gatt. Tho first fcUniv dashed in, cauglit me by the tlti'o.it, 
]iiiuic'd mc to ihc wall, and raiged his club to etriko roe. Mv hands 
were lied. I could do nothhig but cry out, "Coward," and lie did 
not let tho blow fall. I was mad. I lost my temper for the lii-$t 
time, and when he had loosened liiri grasp of loy throat, I foolishly 
swore, " Dy heavens, I'll make joii jmy for this yet." Yes ; for a 
tbrtuight aftorwanli', if I caught that man whera I could tling Lini 
down the fitoiio stairs, I could deliberately nmrder him. I sav de- 
liberately ; for I liad made up miriil to do it in prder to, be trietl for 
tlie offenuu in opeii court, where 1 would have anopportuuity <>f ex- 
posing the treatment I was rceeiving. I forget the officer's namo; 
It wa^ SDUK'thiiig like Agdcn ; but if I could catcli him or Brown en- 
Cooper on a stairs, any time during a few months that I was in the 
huiUDF, I would tling them over the bannisters. 

I am not boasting or "blowing" now, lam only writing my 
]>vison life, and showing my reader the wtate of minil 1 was in. One 
lime more, while I was in jirison, did I lose my temper, so far as to 
wish I had a weapon I could fight with. I did not care what odds 
were against me, I would strike. It was when the warders kiekid 
and leaped ug^on me in Chatham. 

After breaking the trap door, I was put into tho blaekhulc cell 
for twenty-four hours. 

It was an underground collar, tho time of the year was about 
the 20th of December, and it was piercingly cold. 

I got Ji rug and blanket, but no mattress. When I turned from 
one side to another the clothes turned with mo, and I could not ar- 
range them, as my hands were tied. To add to my comfort, I w.is 
longer than the width of the cell, and I could not get a fall sttetih 
of my legs. >VLen the luoming dawned — or rather when my brenk- 
fast of bread and water came, ffir there was no dawn of day in ihij 
hdlo — I felt one of my wrists very sore, and I told the wardere to 
tell thu doctor I wanted to see him, as tho irons were uuneccfsarily 
tight. 

The doctor came, and when I raised my wrists up to the lantern 
I found them covered with blood, " Oli, sir," said one of the jailersi, 
" lie has been only nsini; violence to hiiuself, and the doctor pro- 
nounced the irons not unnecessarily tii:hl. I mustli.avo slept suuie- 
ihing during the night, and in my twisting and turning, cut luy 

Tho funniest thing in the world is walking in those cells. 
When I was a " gr.enhorn " in lUem I'd find my nose or my furc- 
head bobbing agai -at tho wnil. ]\Iy eyes were no use to me, and I 
SDori leunied to use my cIIiowh instead of them. When I stood up 
to take my walk I jilauiil my hacklo the door and my elbow to the 
wall, paced forward wilh my hea<l thi-own backward, and back- 
waril wilh my head thrown forward, always taking soundings with 
mv elbow. 
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I was told ftiy punishment this time was six days on bread and 
water, and twenty-one days on penal class diet, for writing a letter 
to James O'Brien. The blackhole cell is truly a black one, where 
no ray of sunlight ever enters ; the punishment cell, a darkened 
one, where a perforated metal slieet keeps out the full light. When 
I knew my sentence, my passion was over, and I got into good 
humor. I made a most solemn address to the officers one day 
in these words: "Now, governors, I am here a political pris- 
oner in England ; by all the laws of civilization, and by all the 
rights of man, I am entitled to as much coarse food as will sustain 
life, and to an ordinary prison cell that will admit God's daylight. 
I know it is not in my power to command the food, but I can do 
something to get myself light ; and to take all preliminary steps 
towards the maintenance of peace, I ask vou to take away that iron 
blind before I proceed to do it myself.'' The officers smiled at 
each other. " Then, you won't do it ?" " Now, you had better 
keep quiet." " Then, if you won't, it's my duty to go to work at 
it," and laying hold of my wooden spoon, proceeded to delve out 
little bits of cement till the spoon broke. It was left with me to 
eat a pint of stirabout that is given every fourth day to a prisoner 
on bread and water. The pint of stirabout coming, I askc^ for a 
spoon, and was told the Governor had issued an order that I should 
got no more spoons while I was in prison, because I broke the 
spoon I got. The doors were lockied, and I was left in the dark- 
ness with my hands tied and my pint of stirabout. I put the dish 
to my mouth, but it was uot running stirabout, it was thick, and 
would not come near my hungry lips. Oh, no, it should not escape 
me that way. I was determined it should find its way to the black- 
hole, and I found there was no way to get it down but to lay the 
dish on the floor, and lay myself resting on ihy knees and elbows. 
You may call this eating " on all fours " if you like, but it is the 
way I had to take my dinner that day, and wnen I had it taken, I, 
to mark the circumsiance in my memory, turned the bowl upside 
down and leaped upon it, and broke it into pieces. Having done 
this, I found myself laughing at an idea that entered my head, and, 
as I enjoy a joke at all times, I proceeded to perpetrate a practical 
one now. ^ 

The officers vi&ited me every two hours during the day and night. 
The}- opened the three doors and entered the cell to see if I was 
dead or alive. I thought it would be a good thing if^ when they 
came again, I could make them stay with me till my time was up. 
It was this made me laugh, and it is better to laugh at misfortune 
any day than to cry at it; so, taking a piece of the broken dish, I 
broke it into smaller pieces with my teeth, and commenced stuffing 
the keyhole of the inner iron gate. It was fully loaded when my 
friends came to look after me. " What is the matter ? — ^this key 
won't work; show here the lantern," said Beresford, and as he 
looked, he cried, " Well, well, to be sure." 
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Awls, and wires, and corkscrews, and gimlets were got before 
they could get out all my little wooden spai'ables. They spent 
eight hours at the work, while I kept begging of them to go away 
and let me live in^peace. When the door was opened, my time wa» 
up, and I was taken back to my blind cell. 

When the twenty-seven days were passed, I got twenty-^ight 
days more for breaking my dish and spoon, and breaking the wall, 
an^ wilting on it ; then I got fourteen days for something else, so 
that from the fiOth of December till the 24th day of February — the 
day I was taken from Millbauk to Chatham — ^1 was on bread and 
water. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



CnRISTMAS DAT OX " BREAD AXD WATER " — ^TELEGRAPHIXG TO JOnJT 
DEVOY — AX ARCHBISHOP OX STEPHEXS' ESCAPE SOLVING DIS- 
TRUST — THE HAXDWRmXG OX THE WALL — THE BIBLE IX TOE 

BLACK HOLE A THIEF FEEDS 3IE ; HIS LETTER AXD HIS PRESENT 

A STE^ OF A DHUDEEX — REFUSE TO UaVE MY PICTURE TAKEX, 
EXCEPT THE QUEEX SENDS FOR IT — MANCHESTER MURPHY AND 

MICHAEL o'bRIEX — A XIGHT OX THE HILLS OP COXX AUGHT 

"FEXIAXISM" and "rIBIJOXISM" EDWARD DUFFY MEETING 

Wmi HIS 3I0THER — APPLICATIOX TO SEE HIM DYING REFUSED 

PREACHIXG — A WAIL — MEDriATEU MISCHIEF — A CHAXGB FOR THE 
BETTER OXLY A PREPARATION FOR ONE FOR THE WORSE JOUR- 
NEY TO CHATHAM PRISON. 

The several incidents and reminiscences of the past few months 
of my prison purgatory will comprise this chapter. The pcmish- 
mentVeferred to in the last one commenced on Curistmas week, and 
on Christmas day I found myself on broad and water. The bell 
rang for dinner. ' I heard the doors opening, and 1 began asking 
myself was it possible that these Christian people, who were so 
strong on the Bible, would leave me on Christmas day without my 
dinner ? That was the very thing which was possible. Discipline 
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• 
proved stronger than the Christian spirit. My door was passed, and 
I was left to dine upon my hungry tnoughts. I did not fare very 
sumptuously or very pleasantly, and, as I had nothing to feed upon, 
I set my wits to work to get something to do. I wanted occupa- 
tion — something to take my mind away from the dinnerless reflec- 
tions. I had an iron screw in my pocket that I picked up when I 
kicked open the trap-door some days before, and with this I set to 
work to take down my metal blind, and, though I kept at it till I 
sweated, I did not make much progress. I lay down on my bed 
board exhausted ; I rapped on the wall to know if there was any 
prisoner within hearing with whom I could hold a conversation and 
kill time. I got a response from a cell underneath me, and I asked 
the signal question: "Who are you?" to which I eot the re- 
sponse of a tf and an O, and a H, and an N, and a D-E-V-0-Y — 
" John Devoy." I signalled back " Rossa," and both of us rapped a 
Te Deiim on the wall before we commenced conversation. Hungry 
as I was at the time, I would rather have made this acquaintance 
than the acquaintance of the best Christmas dinner I ever saw. 

We talked till the time John had to go to evening prayers, but 
there were no evening prayers for mo, as I was uhder^ing punish- 
ment. When he returned wo talked again till bed-time, when lie 
was changed to another cell. Next morning lie was brought back, 
and we renewed our acquaintance. Our conversation was all about 
Ireland and the " movement." He was one of the men that took 
James Stephens out of prison ; it was into his arms he was received 
when he slipped off the prison wall, and I got the full history of the 
aflair from him. It is strange to find it industriously circulated in 
America that James Stephens was taken out of prison with the 
connivance of the English Government. I have heard it time 
after time, and so have many others. A friend was telling me he 
was one evening in the society of some gentlemen, lay and clerical, 
where the question came up. An archbishop asserted that Mr. 
Stephens was let out by the government. Tne friend made some 
observation, which would imply that ho held a contrary opinion, 
when the right rev. gentleman silenced him by some such observa- 
tion as this : " Don't contradict me, sir ; I have reason to know 
what I say is true." The good bishop was imposed upon by some 
one in the interest of England* It is our enemy^s business to circu- 
late the canting falsehood that, " if you put one Irishman on the 
spit, you'll get another to turn him," or that you cannot get an 
Irishman at all whom English gold will not purchase to betray his 
country. James Stephens was taken out or prison b^ men who 
were true to Ireland ; and, whatever can be said of him in other 
respects, this, at least, may bo said of him, that ho is as free from 
the taint of English gold, and as unlikely to bo corrupted by it, as 
any man who has ever spoken of his name. 

For three or four weeks I was, to my infinite delight, allowed to 
remain in thb particular cell over John Devoy's. I had the four 
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walls of it covered with writing, and aa tliey apprelicnded I would 
disfigure in a similar manner ever}' cell I went into, they thought it 
better to allow nie remain hi the one I was. It was amusing to 
see the inspectors come in and take notes oi* the handwriting on 
the wall. 

" TJiis is the land of Bible hypocrites, where they starve and 
worry men to death under medical Buperintendence, so that none 
may call it murder." 

'" We will not kill those Irish rebels publicly, but starve them 
privately." 

Then in another corner they would road : " With one hand they 
reacli to me tiie Hiblo, and with the other the bit of bread that 
starves me slowly." 

And this waslitcrally tnie. When a prisoner was put on bread 
and water, the Uihle followed him to his punishment cell, and if he 
was chanirod from one coll to another, the Bible followed him. One 
time that I was taken to the blackhole. Cooper brought my Bible 
in his hand, and as he was about to lock mo in, I said, *^ Aren't you 
goiiii^ to give me my Bible?" "Why, sure you have no lic^ht to 
road it." '* But can't you leave me one of those lanterns ?" •'! wish 
I could. Your Bible trill be hft htre outside the door till your time 
is up, and then it will be taken to your other cell," and saying so, I 
saw him lay down the book at a coni9r of the gate. 

I could feel more satisf:iction had they carried the farce so far as 
to allow me keep the book in the blackhole. But the worst of 
it was, they never told how long or how short I was to be kept in 
this place, and I was too much on my dignity to ask them, for by 
evincing any solicitude on tlie subject I would be giving them the 
satisfaction of seeing I felt their treatment. 

I was as quiet as a lamb during the time I was holding com- 
munication with Devoy, but they occasionally tried my temper by 
taking my pint of stirabout from nic and putting me on bread and 
water, bc'cause 1 would not work uAless 1 got the ordinary prison 
diet and ordinary cell. 

*'Stop that knocking, there; what are you doing that for?" 
they'd often crv out, as they would catch me* telegraphing to John 
Dt'voy, and TJ tell them I was trying to strike up "Garryowen" 
on the wall, as I hail no other way of killing time. Whenever I 
n<»tiood myself watched I tried to tuiii the knocking into the playing 
of a tune. 

At last I was removed from this cell, and finding myself located 
wiKMv I hail no communication with anv one, I amused mvsclf by 
n]^pating all the pieces of iK)etry my memory could supply me 
with. 

" Stop that noise, there 1 " 

'• What's iliat you say V "* said I, as I was thus interrupted going 
throuirh one ol Davis' p^HMus. 

*• i>top that noise there, I say.'' 
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" Oh, by Jove, I won't. I'm making no noise that disturbs any 
one else." 

Xext morning I was taken before the Governor and charged 
with making noise and swearing in my cell "There it was, down in 
tlie Governor's book, that when I was told to stop that noise I vehe- 
mently swore out, "By Jesus, I won't" I told the Governor it 
was an expression I never used in my life. But explanations were 
out of the question ; I should not say, " By Jove," or anything else, 
in my cell, and had to take my punishment. I asked him to remove 
the expression " By Jesus" from the record, as not belonging to me, 
but all to no use ; therq it had to remain, to show visitors, directors 
and others, what a desperate character I was. 

I soon got a comrade in the cell next to me. He was after es- 
caping from Portsmouth prison, and was after being recaptured ; he 
was sent alongside of me to indulge in six months' penal class. 
He could " knock " on the wall, and we became great friends. One 
.day I was sentenced to bread and water ; when I came back from 
the governor, he knocked, and asked me " what luck ?" I told him ; 
tlien I heard his bell ring ; he was allowed to the closet, and when 
he came back he ordered me to go to the closet inmaediately, and 
take a loaf that he left tliere ; if I didn't the officer would hnd it^ 
and he would get " dosed," as lie said. I obeyed orders, and as 1 
was returning Irom the closet I had the loaf in my pocket. Before 
I entered my cell, two officers met me, who were coming to take 
me to another cell to spend my term of bread and water. I had to 
go witli them and strip outside the door. I was questioned wliy I 
had this bread in my pocket, and I told them " for safety." They 
broke it in two halves and threw it in after me. When I had dressed 
myself, I took my bread, and to my surprise Ifound apiece of brown 

J)aper sticking out of one of the pieces. How it escaped detection 
\ tlo not know. I read the note ; the writer told me I should not 
starve while he had a bit of bread to spare, and every day they 
would put me on bread and water, he'd leave a loaf for me in the 
same place where he left this. His father was from near Limerick, 
lie said, and was evicted by the landlord ; himself was born in Eng- 
lan I, and he offered his family wrongs as an excuse for his own con- 
duct towards the people that legislated him and them into ruin. 

He told me he wrote this letter with a pen that he made out of 
the sprig of a broom, and he got his ink out of a bit of coal that he 
])owdered and mixed with water. This was different to the receipt 
John Duvoy gave me for getting ink. It was to be produced at the 
expense of my blood; but the question was, from wiiat part of the 
body could the most copious supply be drawn with the least degree 
ot^ j)ain, and after many experiments he learned it was in wounding 
a particular spot inside the nostrils. 

N agent's term of punishment had expired before mine, and again 
I was without a companion. He was a very active person, and 
could do more work in cleaning and keeping things in order than 
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" W^Jiat would I sit down for ?" said I. 

" To take your picture." 

" My picture ?" 

" Yes ; sit down there again," and he made toward me to place 
mo in my position. 

" Now, wait awhile ; wlio wants my picture ?" 

" We want it ; sit down." 

" You ? Do you know I have a wife ?" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I mean I have a wife, and you have made her awfully jealous 
of me by circulating a report that I was holding an intrigue with 
another man's wife. I don't want to make mattera worse than they 
are now by sending my picture into the world ; if my wife saw me 
with any other woman, it may cause a separation for life." 

" Why, what a foolish man you are ; don't you know that these 
photographs are for the prison authorities, and that they do not 
leave the prison ?" 

'* Oh, I could not reljr upon that, and my mind would bo un- 
easy. The prison authorities have the original, and I will give tlieni 
permission to come and look at me whenever they please." 

** Come now, come now, and don't be so foolish ; you will only 
be bringing additional trouble on yourself," and here he gently laid 
hands on mo to coax me into the chair. 

** Oh, no, governor, no ; there is no trouble to me like trouble of 
mind, and if I allowed yon to take my picture I could not help 
thinking it would get into the hands of other women, and that my 
wife would hear it." 

" Then you absolutely refuse to allow your picture to be taken ?" 

" Unless I see that it is absolutely wanted, and that I have giiar- 
tecs it T\dll not be improperly used.'' 

Here three or four of them pressed me to sit down. I sat down, 
and as soon as they had their hands off me I stood up and replies! 
to their persuasion thus — " See now, governors, there is no use press- 
ing mo further ; there is only one condition on which I will allow 
my picture to bo taken, and that is this — that the Queen write to 
me for it, and promise sho will not let it out of her own possession." 

I was taken back to my cell, and the next day I was again taken 
to the photographer, with the same result as before. Clerkenwell 
Prison was after being blown down this time ; alarm reigned every- 
where around. Soldiers were brought into the prisons, our rescue 
was apprehended, and our photographs were wanted for the detec- 
tives m case we were taken away; but as I was this time underg^>- 
ing all the tortures they could inflict upon me, I knew they could not 
treat me worse, and I would not give them the satisfaction of letting 
them make a picture of me. 

A change now c«ime ; I was sent from ono side of the pentagon 
to another, and my new cell was somewhat of an improvement 
upon tliose I had before. It had no iron blind, but had a 
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s::i;iil v.iiulow containing two panea of glass, and away out of 
my It :irh, near the ceiling, nine feet liigli. The warder oi>ened 
:i in ilK' morning to give nic fresh air, and many an anxious wish I 
\\x\y\ Uy iiiuulgc myself with a look at the world outside. Fd leap 
anil c:iU-h the sill and strain myself, but light as my body was it 
was too heavy a weight for my liauds to sustain, and I'd drop down 
after a few seconds. ' Bringing all my wits to work on the situation, 
1 was at last able to attain the height of my ambition^ and have 
not only a look into tlie workl, but a whisper with an old acquaint- 
ance. I piled u}) on one another all tho things I could lay hold oil 
My guttti-pei*cha pot was the foundation stono, at meal time my stir- 
about dish was next, then my gutta-percha pint, and my jacket and 
vest on top of these, each folded up so as to aflord me as much 
height as possible, and on top of all I placed on the edge a timber 
plate wliich was a resident of the cell and was not removed when I 
entered, though I had no use of it. . It was as nice a feat as you 
could well imagine, to see me plant my toes on the iim of this plate 
and keep hanging to the sill for a quarter of an hour at a time while 
holding a convereation with a prisoner in another cell My hands 
would get tired and then Td lean on the structure underneath more 
heavily than I ought; the pile would totter to its base. My first 
attempt to open up communications proved a success, but a melan- 
choly success, from tho information it brought me. When I had 
raised myself to the position that I could see tho windows of the 
other cells, I strongly whispered — " Is there any one there ? " After 
three or four repetitions of this, a whisj>er came back, "Who are 
you ? " " Kossa." " Rossa ? Surely ? " *' Oh, yes, who are you ? " 
*' ^lurphy of Manchester. I met you there, don't you recollect, in 
'Gt?" Tlien we had some words as to how and where we met, 
which I cannot tell Iiere. I remembered him very well, and asked 
what brouirht him hei-e ? 

" Whv," said lie, " don't vou know ? " 

*• Xo," said I, " how couhl I know ? " 

" Di«l not you hear of the three men that were hung at Man- 
Chester ? " 

" Xo ; who were they, or what about ? " 

*' Didn't you hear of Kelly and Deasy being rescued?" 

" Xo, no ; what Kelly and Deasy '( " 

" Colonel Tom Kelly and Captam Tim Deasy." 

" Is it Tom Kellv that was in Dublin ? " 

" Yes. lie and l)easy were arrested in Manchester, and we rej*- 
cued them. One of the police was shot, and three men were hangeil 
fur it, and seven transported. You must have known one of them 
that was hanged, Michael O'Brien, of Cork." 

Tliese last words staggered me ; the pile that was under my fec-t 
fell ; 1 clung to tho window-sill, and asked — "Is it Mike O'Brien? " 

" Yes, yes ; you knew him ; he belonged to the Kational Reading- 
room there, and went to America, and came back to fight." 
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I heard no more, but dropped to the ground. Here was Mika 
O'Brien dead — hanged I Mike O'Brien I one of my oldest friends 
in the organization, one of the truest and one of the noblest ; as 
artless as a child, as devoted as a lover, and as courageous as a lion. 
Dead — hanged ! 'Twas too bad. I iirst made his acquaintance in 
Cork in '59 ; I met him at the Crown Hotel, and was introduced to 
him by a relative of mine, Denis Downing, -both of whom were 
then doing business in the establishment of Sir John Amott. Denis 
was arrested in Skibbereen in '58 on a charge of being connected 
with the Phoenix Society. The movement was then in its infancy, 
and Denis was in his infancy, too— 16 years of age. A year or two 
after his release from prison, he came to Amenca ; went into the 
war there ; raised himself to the rank of captain ; lost a leg at the 
battle of Gettysburg ; was marshalled into the regular army after 
the war, and stationed in Washington ; got into ill health ; got 
leave of absence to Ireland, and died thera Mike O'Brien came to 
America, too, and hearing that Denis Downing was in the war, made 
towards him. Denis's brother Patrick, now Colonel Downing, of 
Washington, also imprisoned in '58, was commanding in the 42d 
Tammany regiment. Mike O'Brien met the brother ; they were 
going into a fight; he should go with them ; and providing himself 
with arms, went into the engagement as a volunteer, and came out 
of the battle without a wound. 

I met him in New York in '03. One day he said to me, " Rossa, 
I must get more knowledge of the use of arms. Pll never be able 
to do much if I do not know how to fight. I'm determined to 
learn more than I know at present, and I have made up my mind to 
join the 13th New Jersey." 

" Now, don't be foolish. What good are you to Ireland if you're 
killed ?" 

" There is no use of talking. I have made up my mind to this 
thing, and I will go. Will you come and see me off V" 

There was no use parleying. I went.and saw him off. I saw him 
take the oath, the recruiting sergeant tempting myself by saying I 
would make a splendid soldier. I saw him on the train that took 
the recruits to the regiment's headquarters, and that is the last I 
saw of Mike O'Brien. Oh, God ! to have that man banged as a 
criminal. Yes, be was one, but as noble a one as Kmmett, as Tone, 
or Fitzgerald, or any one who died for the cause of count rv. 

Murphy whispered to me that Captain M'Cafferty and St. Clair, 
and a few others I knew, were in the pentagon, and within my hear- 
inir. I did not know any of them but St. Clair, and I felt timid 
about calling their names, lest they might be doing the role ol 
maintaining a good prison character, and averse to domg anylhmg 
agamst the regulati 
as I got no resi 

Clair. I met him . _. 

l>eing imprudent, in so far as he used to march his men m military 
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onltT llirough the streets. He was in ]»enal clssa with John Devoy 
and inyself on a charge of attempting to break the prison, and when 
Murphy tohl me he was somewhere in the vicinity I called his 
name. 

He heard me ; he was at tlie other side of the pentagon^ and instead 
of whispering across when he recognized me he bawled out a con- 
gratulation on our meeting. It drew the attention of the officers 
upon us, and got our cpiartera changed. 

In my next coll ^like O'Brien's death preyed upon my mind for 
a few days, and as I lay on my bed board one morning, when the 
prisoners were coming from chapel, one of them put his lips to the 
ventilator and whispeml, ''Duffy is dead." "Duffy is dead !'* Ned 
Duffy dead ! Another of the confessors of the faitn. The man who 
gave me the whisper was Lynch, who was detected in Portland 
j)rison in trying to pass oU the letter to my wife, which I had di- 
rected in the care of .Mrs. Moore. He was then within a few months 
of being releaseil, but in conse(pience of being detected in trying to 
assist me the authorities laid it on to him ; the warders kept report- 
ing him for imaginary offences; he lost all the remission he had pre- 
viously earned, and had to work out the whole term of his sentence. 
He was now in ^lillbank preparatory to being released; and learn- 
ing that I was in the same ward, put himself m communication with 
me. 

I had traveled the West of Ireland with Ned Duffy, and Me 
had manv a strani^e adventure. We found ourselves one nij'ht 
traveling through bogs and brakes somewhere in that triangle of 
ground within the three towns of Ballagbadereen, Boyle, anil Bal- 
ly mote. 

Tlie meeting place was on a hill within view of some rocky em- 
ineneeA that are full of caves. 1 think they are called the Keis^h 
Mountains. C)ur guiile on the occasion was IShemus Andy. 

We were to mei't four or five hundred men, but there was some 
mistake made in the naming of the place, for we onlv met about 
Iialf of tliem, the other hall' havincr assembled on a hill some three 
miles distant. This we difccovered after we had ended our business 
about midnight. 

Our men knew that the boys from the other district must bo 
somewhere, and a few of them shouted a peculiar call ; then there 
was dead silence, and in the stillness ot the night a reply was heard 
from a ]>lace three miles distant. Our men then gave a general 
shout of parting, which was imme^iiaiely returned, and we broke 
up, scattering in different din»ciions. 

A very serious <iuestion was to be determined this night. An- 
other certain society was in the district, and the members of it were 
avei-se to the Society of United Irishmen l>eing introduced. Our 
men were beaten at fairs and markets, and on the highway, when- 
over tlu'y were met by lh^» others. This had been going on for a 
few years ; but now thrit the United Irishmen had got strong enoagh 
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to command respect, and to overpower the others, some of them 
wanted permission to force the other party to join them — to actu- 
ally beat them into the ranks of the Irish revolutionary army. Ned 
Duffy and I would not allow it ; we counselled peace, and told tliem 
their forbearance in their strength would have a better effect, that 
it was better to use persnasion than force, that there were many 
good men at the other side, and instanced the case of themselves, 
who were bitterly hostile to joining at first, but who were now ar- 
dent workers in the good cause. There was nothing preventing 
any one of them from being a member of both societies. There 
was, however, one difference — that the other was got up to defend 
tlio people from aggression, while ours had the object of making 
war on the aggressors and destroying their rule in the country. 
We admitted to our brotherhood all Irishmen, of every class and 
creed, who would swear to fight for the independence of their na- 
tive land ; they admitted to theirs only members of a particular 
creed. They were sectarian and defensive against the enemy ; we 
were national and agressive — organizing our means to fight. 

All seemed pleased with our interview, and it was satisfactory 
to learn shortly afterwards that the two societies were working har- 
moniously together. 

Edward Duffy was this time — March, '65 — in delicate health ; 
yet he traveled night and day, and was up late and early. His 
heart was in his work, and to see it prospering sustained him. One 
night we were passing by his mother's house. " Hold," said lie to 
the driver, "there is light in the window; they are up yet, and we'll 
go in." The mother kissed him, saying, " Eddy, won't you stay 
with me to night ?" 

" No, mother, I have to be in Balla at a certain hour." 

" Oh, you'll kill yourself." 

'* Not yet awhile, mother. Good-bye." 

They kissed each other again, we mounted our jaunting-car and 
went to meet the boys, who had word of our coming. 

I had a look at Edward Duffy once while I was in Millbank. It 
was the time I was allowed to go to chapel, and I saw him one 
Sunday morning going to Communion. I would give anything to 
have his eye catch mine, but he never raised his head going to the 
altar or coming from it. He had somewhat of a stoop in his car- 
riage, and looked as if the treatment was bending liim to the ground. 
Wlien his last days were approaching, an ofiicer of the prison told 
me that Duffy would like very much to liavo a talk with me ; there 
was no way of having it by signals, as he was in hospital, and I in 
punishment ; but I said to myself I would do all in my power to 
t^ratify a dying wish of his, and I had my name taken down by the 
officer to see the Director the next day lie would visit the prison, 
and when he came I was brought before him. 
" Well, what do you want now ?" 

" There is a prisoner hero named Edward Duffy ; ho knows my 
family, and as he is only lately arrived" 
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" How do you know tliat ?" 

" Oh, Governor, I know it, ancl"- 



" Is it pcrmissiim to seo Liui you w^aiit ?" 

''Yos,he" 

" Certainly not, you can't see any other prisoner here ; it is again^tt 
the rules; that will do." 

The " that will do" was addressed to the officcrSy aod thev im- 
mediately gave me the order of right-about-face. But 1 stoou and 
pressed my appeal, thus — " I beg ]>ardon, one moment. It is six 
months ago since I had a visit. There is one duo to me now, and 
you sent a ticket to ^Mr. Pigott tho other day, but stopped it again. 
Now, if you let me sec Edward Duffy in tlie presence of the officers, 
I will not ask another visit for six months." 

" You cannot sec Edward Duffy — it is out of the question, and 
there is no visit due to you, for you have forfeited it by your bad 
conduct." 

I again got the order to march out, .ind if my morals would al- 
low me to curse, I could say, mentally at least, " Oh, sweet bad luck 
to you." 

Within my own memory, the English newspapers made a great 
sensation of a story about two comrades, Poles, who were conlined 
in a prison in St Petersburg; one of them wjis dying, and expressed 
a wish to seo the other and would not bo allowed ; he died with- 
out this little consolation being vouchsafed to him, and the English 
press was horrified at " the Russian barbanty." But here was an 
Klentically similar case — occurring in the heart of London, undv?r 
the nose of tho Queen, and under the nose of her Ministers, Lords, 
and Commons, and under the nose of all the ])ious Tract and Bible 
Societies that send missionei"s to humanize barbarous Russians and 
irihunian savages. In the eyes of England it was not, perhaps, a 
similar case, inasmuch as she conceded to the Poles the right to 
rebel, while she considers the Irishman who rebels against anch .1 
j)ious, ]»aternal government as hers, unworthy of the namo or treat- 
ment of a human being. 

Wasn't I raging with passion at the hypocrisy of those Pharisei'S 
the Sunday Edward Duffy lay in the prison dead-house, to hear one 
of those missioners from the tract societies preaching outside my 
cell door. I candidly admit that I was more inclined to curse than 
to pray. The j)unishment prisoners get no religious service. They 
are not allowed to chapel, and on Sunday one of thc»8e itinerant 
Scripture-readers is allowed into prison to preach to them. Tlie 
cell doors are' opened, and the gates left closed. My door and gate 
both were left shut in consequence of my being registered as a 
Catholic, but I heard the preaching. 

N(»d Duffy's death, ft)llowhig close upon tho news of Mike 
O'Brien's, threw me into a melancholy mood, and for days I lay 
Ptretclied on the flat of my back traveling, \*'ith my eyes' closed, 
through the ups and downs of life, and the queer ways of the 
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worid. I got my bed at uight, and when I could not sleep I turned 
my thoughts to rhyming. Let not the critics bo liypcrcritical iit my 
coming in here with the few verses I made — 

NED DUFFY. 



is growing darker to mc — darker day by day, 
bat shone upon life's path are vaniaUing away, 



The world 

The stars thaf . . ^ ^, 

Some setting and some shifting, onlv one that clianges never, 
Tis the guiding star of liberty that blazes bright as ever. 



Liberty sits mountain high, and slavery has hirth 
In the hovels, in the marshes, in the lowest dens of earth ; 
The tyrants of the world pitfall-pave the path between, 
And overshadow it with scaffold, prison, block and gniUotine. 

The gloomy way is brightened when we walk with those we love, 
The heavy load is lightened when we bear an^ they approve ; , 
The paUi of life grows darker to me as I Journey on, 
For the truest hearts that travelled it are mllmg one by one. 

Tlienews of death is saddening even in festive hall. 
But when His heard through prison bars, 'tis saddest then of all. 
Where there's none to share the sorrow In the solitary cell. 
In the prison, within prison — a blacker hell in hell. 

That whisper through the grating has thrilled through all my veins, 
** Duffy is dead !'* a noble soul has slipped the tyrant's chains, 
And whatever wounds they gave him, their lying books will show. 
How they very kindly treated him, more like* a friend than foe. 

For these are Christain Pharisees, the hjrpocrites of creeds, 
AVith the Bible on their lips, and the devil in their deeds, 
Too merciful in public gaze to take our lives awav, 
Too anxious here to plant in us the seed of life's decay. 

Those Christians stand between us and the God above our head, 
The sun and moon they prison, and withhold the daily bread, 
Entomb, enchain, and starve us, that the mind they may control, 
And quench the dro that bums in the ever living scul. 

To lay your head upon the block for faith in Freedom's Gkxl, 
To fall m fight for Freedom in the laud your fathers trod ; 
For Freedom on the sciiffold high to breath your latest breath. 
Or anywhere 'gainst tyranny is dying a noble death. 

Still sad and lone was yours, Ned, 'mid the Jailers of your race. 
With none to press the cold white hand, with none to smooth the face, 
With none to take the dying wish to homeland friend, or brother. 
To kindred mind, to promised bride, or to the sorrowing mother. 

I tried to get to speak to you before you passed awav. 
As you were dying so near me, and so far from Castlerea, 
But the Bible-mongers spumed me off, when at their ofiicc door 
I asked last month to see you — now I'll never sec you more. 

If spirits once released from earth could visit earth again, 
You'd come and see me here, Ned, but for these we look in vain ; 
Jn the dead-house you are lyinp, and I'd ** wake " you if I could. 
But they'll wake you in Louglilm, Ned, in that cottlge by the wood. 
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For the mother's instinct tells her that the dearest one is dead — 
Tlint the gifted mind, tlie noble soul, from earth to heaven is lied, 
As the girls rush towards tlie door and look towards tlie trees. 
To catch the sorrow-laden wail, that's borne on the breeze. 

Thus the path oflife grows darker to me — darker day by day, 
Tbe stars that flashed their light on it arc vanishing away, 
Some setting and some shifting, but that one which changes ncrer, 
The beacon light of liberty that blazes bright as ever. 

I had completed my poetry and my fourteen days' ]>unishment at 
the same time, and I was in tlie expectation of being allowed tlu* 
liijht and diet of an ordinary cell ; but no, that was not for me yet. 
I was hauled up before the Director and got fourteen days more 
for not doing any work the previous fourteen. 

Brooding over this subject of perpetual punishment, I thought it 
was better to bring it on hot and heavy, and as they were worry- 
ing nie, I made up my mind to have the satisfaction of -worrying 
them. When Gambier was giving mc this last sentence, an aiiuy 
otKcer was standing by him witli his sword drawn. He was in com- 
mand of the soldiers who were guarding the prison, and these were 
all round the pentagon in which land the other Irish prisoners were 
confined. When I got my hour's exercise that day, I resolvetl to 
break all the windows of the officere' residences that 1 could. These 
were common glass and within easy distance of mc As I walked 
around my little yard I picked up every piece of mortar and pebble 
that was large enough to do execution, and threw them into one 
corn or. 

As I was to go about it at all, I resolved to do the thing well; 
it would be mean and i»etty to break only one or two panes, and I 
w::s making i)reparations to make a clean job of it. I would make 
a noise, anyway, and I thought by this aet I would be helping an 
exposure of our tit-atnient, for many of the soldiers knew me and 
vrould si)eak of the matter outside, the officers would tell their 
wives, and so forth. All those things })assiug through my mind lea 
ni(? to the act, but I never oonnnitted it, as I was arrested in my 
]>reparation8. It was necessary to ivsort to some means to prevent 
the officoi's from rushing in immediately after I had broken thefir>t 
pane, and I proceeded to stull* the keyliolc with little pebbles. As 
I was doing tliis I was noticed and my game was spoiled. I was 
taken to my cell, and the next time I got exercise there was not a 
pebble in the yard, and the officer stood at the door. 

Ahout seven days of these fourteen had passed wl en I foumi 
myself taken to a first-class })unishment cell, and I got four ounces 
of moat for dinner. 1 got porridge for supper with my bread, ana 
in the morning three-quarters of a pint of cocoa. I a«ked the ofli- 
tiT what it meant, and he could not tell mc. I was getting llie 
r(\irular working diet, and yet they would not put me in a regular 
v»t irking cell or let me go to chajiel. But h;,»re is what it meant, as 
I 1 ?arued a few weeks afterwards. 
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This very day that the change was made in my condition in 
Millbauk, another change was made in the condition of nine prisoners 
in Cliatham, but while my change was for the better, theirs was for 
the worse. They were nine men of "good character;" they were 
witliin a year or so of their liberation ; they had earned all their 
remission and conformed quietly to the requirements of discipline. 

Yet were they, this day I speak of, taken from their ordinary 
cells, where they had plenty of light and a hammock-bed to lie on, 
and placed in the punishment cells, where they liad little light and 
were compelled to lie on the hard boards. The change was a 
mystery to them, but they dared not complain, as they, each of 
them, would risk the loss of the few years' remission they had earned 
by " good conduct." 

There were ten punishment cells in the ward in which they were 
located, and the puzzle to them waft, till I came, why it was that 
the tenth was left vacant. This was left for me to occupy a week 
after, and these men were thus ill-treated to pave the way for my 
further ill-treatment, and to render it impossible for me to say 
I had been treated exceptionally. Such mean dodging, such petty 
subterfuges were resorted to for the purpose of tormenting me, I 
c:iii give no idea of; and when you bear in mind that the dodgers 
were English Prime Ministers, Secretaries of State, and Prison Di- 
rectors, you may well say England is capable of anything. 

The last week I had was a pleasant one, as I could look out of 
my window and see the prisoners exercising. John Devoy was in a 
fonior cell two stories below me, and wo conld speak to each other 
without raising our voices very high. We were whispering one 
morning during breakfast hour, and we noticed there was some 
unusual stir. We saw a few prisoners taken from this yard, a few 
from that, and we decided there was a transfer of convicts to 
the Public Works. As we were making speculations as to 
when a change would come for us my door was opened ; I was 
ordered out ; and irons were ready for me. In a minute's time I was 
bound and on my way to a coach which was in waiting. Big Power 
and two other big warders entered the carriage with me, each of 
them wearing a belt in which were stuck a short sword and revolver. 
The prison gate opened before us; we drove through London for 
half an hour, and 1 found myself transferred to a railroad carriage. 
Tiie four of us had a compartment to ourselves ; big Power feeling 
h(* had mo well secured began toget jolly, and talked about ray skill 
i:i j)roYiding myself with writing material. 

*' liossa, you c&n write with anything; but now we are 




duty." 

" Ah, Governor, there's no fear but you did your duty by me, 
but if you did it by your own conscience I don't envy you; I have 
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noihinu about mothnt will bring you into trouble, but irbere are we 
poimr to, may I ask':" 

" You'll soon know,'' and as he spoke the train slackened speed. 
1 lioard " Chat ham'' cried out ; I was conducted to the platform, 
\vhor\« other armed men shook hands with my t ravelin op companions; 
two coaches were obtained, and in another half hoar I fbond mvselt 
inside the v:atcs of Chatham IMson, aud never saw the ontside of 
them till ;hrcc ycon after. 
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pulled the rein and kept it down to its accuBtomcd motion. Bye- 
aud-bye I Avas measured, weighed, stripped, searched, bathed, re- 
dressed, shaven, shorn, and entered on the books. Prmcipal Warder 
Alison got special charge of me, and, as a matter of course, lie 
should read me a lecture. He told me I came here with a pretty 
bad character, but he hoped I would become an altered man, and I 
told him I considered myself pretty well altered already. 

" You should see," said I, " what a handsome man I was Avhen 
I was in the world." And you, reader, should see the confused 
look he gave. The words entirely disconcerted him in the lec- 
ture he was giving me, and he changed the subject to that of 
" Drill" 

" Do you know your drill ?" 

' Drill," cried I, with an alaimed look, as I darted a i)ace back. 
" What do you mean by drill ?" 

"Did they drill you in Millbank?" 

" Oh, Governor, you may say they did ; I hope you are not going 
to drill me so here." 

" See, Rossa, what I mean is this — this is a military prison, and 
you have to pay particular attention to the military orders given, 
and be very particular in obeying them. We are more exact about 
that tlian anything else, and any negligence of duty on your i)art 
will be punisned severely." 

" Do you mean to tell me that I'll be punished here if I don't 
know my drill ?" 

"Certainly, yes." 

" Why, Governor, that's the very thing I'm transported for — for 
trying to learn my drill." 

" What do you mean?" 

" I mean that when I and my friends were on trial, the English 
Goveniment brought up i)eople to swear against us that we were 
guilty of the crime of trying to learn drill, and are you going to tell 
me now that I am to be punished further hero in England if I don't 
know it ?" 

" Now, I tell you that you'll have to obey orders here, or, if you 
do not, there's a place convenient called Jilligum, and you'll very 
soon find your way to it," and saying this he marched me off to my 
cell. 

It was ten feet by seven. I saw my bedstead nailed to the 
ground, and the pillow of it nused four inches high ; the bedclothes 
were folded, and lay on a thin straw mattress which was also fold- 
'cd. My table was a small board imbedded in an angle of the wall, 
and my stool was two feet high^ the trunk of a tree, fastened to 
the floor alongside of the table. 

There was a^ain that detestable metal screen to darken my 
abode, with the little holes in it to admit as much light as would 
enable rac to see my misery. 
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My dinner was brought to me and I ate it with avidity, and af- 
ter dinner I was taken out to have an hour's exercise. Wardor 
Thorn j)son had charge of me, and gave me a broom to sweep up the 
exercise yard. Prisoners when at exercise here get nothing to do, 
and I knew tliis task was given to me to try my temper. I swept 
away, and as the officer asked me some question I asked him in re- 
turn, pcinting towards them, "Are not those punishment cells?" 
He shook his head, as much as to say, " I cannot answer such a 
question." 

I got a sheet of paper the second day to write the reception let- 
ter. I wrote it to my wife, and next day I was told the letter would 
not be alFowed to pass as I spoke about my treatment. The third 
day I was sent to work with the nine thieves I liave already spoken 
of ; the youngest of them was twenty-six, and the oldest seventy. 
Tliey worked previously with all the other prisoners in a place 
called Mary's Island, outside the prison walls. 

In the morning we were sent wheeling rubbish from one yard to 
another; each had his wheelbarrow, and if I did not fill up mine as 
full as the rest, Thompson would make me take the shovel again 
and lay more on. "VVc were allowed to talk moderately. Tlioy 
were all anxious to know who or what I was. **Scotty" was ray 
chief interlocutor, and after a few • hours questioning me, ho iu 
his broad Scotch exclaimed to the others as we were shovelling the 
earth into our barrows — " Noo I haw it, heece a bawd characthoor, 
and we're sent here to keep ham coompany." I smiled, and they all 
])romised to do what they could for me, advising mo to keep quiet 

After dinner we were sent breaking stones, the ten of us in a 
row ; each could speak to the man next to him, but it was against 
orders to extend tiie conversation farther. 

I thought I was going to ffet on very well here, but such a 
til ought was soon dnven out ot my head. My (iret impulse when 
put amongst the thieves, was to kick against association with them 
— and when I act on first impulses I generally act right. But on 
this occasion I had a little curiosity to learn what could be learned 
from these men, and when I found them telling me to " cheer up," 
and giving me words of sympathy, I determined to give them a 
trial and see if I could tuni my position to any advantage. 

I was not long stone-breakmg when I noticed the officer's 
special attention attracted toward me. I am kiotach^ that is loft- 
handed, and working with my hammer in that hand the officer or- 
dered me to use the other. I told him I could not, and he told me 
I should ; that I would have to work there the same as any other 
l»risoner. This looked strange to me, and I was hoping it was not 
an indication that the screws were to be put on here, too; but it 
was hoping against hope. I saw two left-handed men come into the 
party two months afterwards, and this warder never interfered inth 
their using the hammers with their left hands. 

It was awkward to me at first to use my right hand ; scmelimcs 
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I'd strike the block instead of the stone ; and more times Fd strike 
the round loop of hoop iron with which I held the stone in a fixed 
place. 

" Jobler," who worked near me, told me to strike easier until I 
became more dexterous. " Your stroke is too light," cried Thomp- 
son. I looked up to see to whom he was speakmg ; it was to mo, 
and I said nothing, but hanmiered away. Ten minutes af terwar<l 
" your stroke is too light " sounded on my ears again. I raised my 
eyes and said nothing but resumed work. 

Jobler whispered, " Say nothing, but work away, he's on you," 
and away I worked, knowing that Jobler's was the best advice I 
could get under the circumstances. 

But what is the use of following good advice if you are in the 
hands of a master who will not be i>leased with the best of good 
work or good conduct from you. 

" Your stroke is too light," came on again, and Jobler whispered, 
" God help you, Rossa." 

" Your stroke is too light," " your stroke is too light," " your 
stroke is too light," came on four, five, six and seven times without 
my oj)ening my lips ; at last, in as quiet and mild a tone as I coiUd 
command, I replied, " Oh, officer, the wages are rather light, too." 

" You're done for," " you're done for," Avhispered Jobler, as he 
struck his hammer successively on the stone. 

The principal officer coming round soon after, Thompson had a 
conversation with him, and " liossa " was called. I looked, and the 
irate-looking magnate motioned to me with his sword to advance. 
I went forward and received a lecture. I, in giving an explanation, 
raised my hand to illustrate the action of the hanmier ; the principal 
immediately raised his sword as if he would strike, and ordered me 
to keep my hands by my side. This raised the devil in me, and to 
the next observation he made about my " insolence and imperti- 
nence,'* 1 replied in as scornful a tone as possible — " The prison mien 
do not permit me to be insolent to any officer, nor do they permit 
any officer to be insolent to me." Saying this I gave him as black 
a look as I could ; he turned on his heel, telling Thompson to report 
me when we went into supper, and I returned to my " light stroKe." 

That evening when I entered my cell the first thing 1 did was to 
unbosom a few scraps of old newspaper which Pratt passed to me 
during the day. 

I was reading about two brothers named Desmond who were on 
trial in connection with that new gunpowder plot of Clerkenwell. 
The key turned in my door, I stuck the paper inside the waist of my 
trousers ; Alison and another officer entered, and ordered me to 
stnp. Here was I caught the first day of my noviciate in Chatham, 
and there is no doubt but that preparations were made to catch me, 
as Pratt who gave me the scraps of newspaper was afterwards 
hunted out of the party as being a spy on them. When I went out to 
work after being ten days on bread and water in dark cells, on telling 
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about what Pratt gave me, Cosgrove, who was " orderly " the eve- 
iiiug of the stripping, remembered that Alison went into Pratt's cell 
before he came into mine to strip me. 

I was put under '* report," stripi^d of shoes, liandkerchiof, cap, 
stock, and braces, and next day at twelve o'clock I w^as led into the 
presence of a slimy-eyed, sneaky-voiced gentleman, and charged 
\\\\\\ "idleness" and "insolence," and having prohibited articles in 
my ix)sscssion. I asked him if it was insolence to tell the officer 
when he was w^orrying me with my stroke being too light, that 
"the wages were light too," and he said, "Certainly, yes," I was 
sentenced to forty-eight hours on bread and water, fined a number 
of marks, and forfeited my right to write another letter instead of 
the one which was suppressed two days before. Taken back to my 
cell 1 looked about, and, seeing my punishment gutta-percha pint, I 
laid hold of it, and dashing it against the thick gaslight pane, 
knocked the glass and the pint into smithereens. This was acting 
on first impulse, which, as I said before, w-as acting riglit. Yo%i 
might not have acted so, but every man's mind is his Idngdoni, and 
I believe I, in troublesome times, retained control of mine by al- 
lowing to my subjects — first impulses — self -government, or a little 
of til e management of their own aifairs. 

The noise of the breaking glass brought on the warders immedi- 
ately, and in a few minutes I found myself lodged in one of the 
blackholes. Here I spent my forty-eight hours with scanty food 
by day and scanty clothes by night. I was again put under report 
for T)reaking my cell and my pint, and was sentenced to 72 hours 
on bread and water. I Avas satisfied that I deserved this punish- 
ment and I went through it quietly, save that I refused to pay any 
salaams to the Governor and other oflicers when they came to visit. 
" Doctor," said I to Doctor Burns, as he visited me in one of his 
rounds,." do not think that by refusing to ])ay salaams I mean any 
personal disrespect. I do not, but I cannot be paying my respects 
to an authority that is starving me." " Oh,'' said he, " I dou^t 
mind, but the discipline of the i>rison has to be maintauied." 

I was lying on the flat of my back another time when Depiity- 
Govenior Hardy visited me. I was undergoing a hard Lenten fiist, 
with very little prospect of an Easter day coming on, and, as the 
lantern was held into the blackhole, in my grim humor, I said, 
" Governor, is there any chance at all of getting eggs for breakfast 
here," and I am reported for being insolent to the Deputy, and ask- 
inc: him for an " extra breakfast." That is the wav my jailors took 
jokes. 

The Protestant chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Duke, visited me daily, and 
endeavored to reason me into " propriety." He spoke very kindly, 
and asked me if I would not grant him a favor. I said I woald^ if 
it was m my power, and then he asked me to conform to the castom 
of the prison in the matter of standing to attention when the Gov- 
ernor called. I told him I would, and I stood in the middle of 
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my cell, with my hands by my side, the next time Captain Powell 
appeared. I thought this settled matters, and that I would be sent 
out to work when the three days were up ; but no, the outraged 
authority had to be vindicated, and I got three days more for " gross 
insolence and insubordination." 

Then I was sorry that I had made the promise to the chaplain, 
but as I made it I kept it, and at the end of ten days I found myself 
stone-breaking at the side of " Jobler." 

While I was in confinement. Cosgrove became possessor of a lead 
])encil, which he hid in his cell for me. He tied a nit of thread to it, 
hitched the thread in a coi*ner of his ventilator, and then let the 
" cedar " fall in through one of the small holes. 

One day, as we were coming from dinner, we were halted in the 
liall ; nine or ten officers were detailed into the ward, then we were 
stripped to the buff, but nothing was found. 

I told my story about the piece of newspaper Pratt gave me, 
and then Cosgrove swore out — tnat that scoundrel Pratt was a spy 
in the party. 

He knew that Cosgrove had the pencil, he gave information to 
Alison, and that is the reason we were searched. Cos^ove did not 
escape ; he was called away from us an hour after dmner, his cell 
liaving been searched closely, and the pencil found. 

He got forty. eight hours on bread and water ; was degraded for 
two months, and lost some of his remission. *^ Degradation " and 
loss of remission to him was something. He was in the first class, 
and had roast meat for dinner and tea for supper, now he had to be 
satisfied with such fare as I had — boiled meat, and gruel instead of 
tea for supper. 

It was funny to me to see all the other prisoners getting tea in 
the evening, while I was brought a pint of cold gruel. 1 was a 
solitary bad character till Cosgrove was reduced to my level, and 
then there were two pints of gruel brought into the ward. Cos- 
grove asserted that his pencil could not be found only that some 
one gave information. He charged Pratt with bemg the in- 
former, and also charged him with the worse offence of betraying a 
stranger and a persecuted man by giving me a newspaper and then 
telling Alison I had it. He cursed him to hell and damnation, and 
threatened he would have his life. 

None of the party would speak to Pratt after that ; he com- 
j)lained to the Governor he was afraid of his life, and he was taken 
away from us. Though any of these prisoners were not allowed to 
associate with the others, they were even kept in a separate comer 
by themselves when they went to the Protestant Chapel, yet they 
managed by signs to communicate to the others that Pratt was a 
blackleg, and such a cry was raised against him that he had to be 
sent to another prison. 

There was sent to us in Pratt's place a little dark-featured man, 
who was a pattern-maker from Bradford, and was undergoing a 
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long sentence for burglary. He had learned three or four languages 
in prison, and was otherwise very intelligent. One day he asfed 
Jobler to change seats with him, in order that he might speak to 
me. Jobler did so, and immediately Thompson brought the two of 
them to account. They told him it was commonly done, and they 
never saw it prevented before, but he peremptorily ordered them lb 
take their own places and stay there. 

Jobler's name was William Crane. He belonged to Hampstead, 
London ; told me he saw John Sadlier dead on the Heath, but did 
not believe he was John Sadlier at all. He entertained me witli 
stories about the Derby and other great races, where thieves would 
attend in organized gangs ; told mo how watches were " prigged," 
and how other robberies were committed, but hoped I woul<f never 
divulge any of those secrets of the profession if I ever chanced to 
get into the world. 

Ho and the others would often talk in professional slang, and 
the secret of that he would not tell me, but, from my constant ly 
listening and observing the result of the conversation, I at last hit 
upon the key, and he was very much surprised when one day I told 
Imu something in slang. 

Cosgrove was the recognized lioad of the party ; he was as woll 
built and as handsome a man as one would wish to see ; ho served 
in the Englijili militia, and was now serving her Majesty on account 
of committing a burglary in Nottingham. Ho was the only man of 
the party I made freedom with. 1 used to call him " Cos," but 
used to " mister" the othei*s whenever I had any occasion to speak 
to them. Our work inside the walls was varied. We piled brick, 
])iled timber, emptied lime carts, and all the other carts that brought 
material into the yard. 

If " Cos" ever caught me behind a pile, out of the officer's view, 
he'd go on with tricks of jugglery, and he often made mo laugh 
heartily at pretending to swallow stones and bricks. He one day 
made me accessory to an attempt at theft. We were tearing down 
an old shed, in which one of the officers had an office. " Cos " and 
I were on the top of the shed, tearing the boards, and Jobler and 
Andrews were taking them away ; he saw a coat belonging to one 
of the warders hanging below in the office. 

" By Gollies," said he, "there may be a pencil or a piece of to- 
bacco m that." He signaled to Jobler, and, telling him to be on 
tiie watch on one side, told me to keep an eye on the other, and 
cough if Thompson was coming around. lie then jumped down, and 
was up in a minute again, cui-sing the old coat because there w"a8 
nothing in the pockets. 

These three months of my prison life were not at all uninterest- 
ing, and I had plenty of variety, because there was not a week 
j>assed that I had not a day or two on bread and water. 

Besides the punishment that came to nie from the desire uf the 
authorities to keep me in hot water, I gave myself three days in the 
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cells every month. This was as a kind of protest against working 
in association with thieves — a kind of compromise to keep myself 
all right between my convict duty and my conviction. 

As I was by myself I did not fear I was showing a bad example; 
but if any more of my fellow treason-felony prisoners came after me 
it would be stated by the authorities that 1 was in association witb 
English prisoners, and never refused to work with them. 

The authorities did a very wrong thing in the way they acted 
when I was kept in the cells. 

While the prisoners were never allowed outside the wall that 
surrounded the building when I worked with them, every day that 
I was kept in punishment they were taken out. They were thus 
given to understand that their rigorous treatment was owing 
to my presence, and if relieved of me they were relieved of 
the extra vigilance and confinement that made the time more than 
usually miserable. Several of them applied to the Governor to 
be sent back to the ordinary part of the prison, and only one 
siicceeded. 

Til is was " Scotty," and he went a cunning way about it. When 
all other resources failed, he suddenly discovered that he was a 
Presbyterian, and that he should by right attend the Presbyterian 
service instead of the Episcopalian. lie sent for the Presbyterian 
clergyman, and told him he wished to attend his own place of 
worship in future. 

These nine men were taken to the Protestant Church every 
morning, and closely watched, lest they should have any communi- 
cation with any of the other prisoners. To take " Scotty " by him- 
self to another congregation would require another guard, and it 
was easier to remove nim from the party than have so mucli 
trouble He was, therefore, sent away and a Protestant taken in 
his place. 

I was breaking stones one day, along with the youngest man of 
the party, and Thompson challenged both of us for being rather 
idle. 

He kept talking to the Englishniian a long time, and evidently 
worried him much. The latter never said a word, but when Thomp- 
son moved off he turned his head to me and said : " By Christ, Til 
make some one pay for this yet." That is, when his time was up, 
and when he'd go out into the world, he would have satisfaction off 
of society for the humiliation he was subjected to in prison. 

And I found this was not an uncommon thing in the minds of 
convicts. 

'Tis a sad kind of reformation, but it is not to be wondered at, be- 
cause the first element of discipline to be learned by these prisonei-s 
\^ that manhood is to be trampled under foot, and that you are not 
to have any mind or will of your own no more than the brute with 
the bit in his mouth, whoso movements are guided by the driver 
pulling the reins. 
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I did not take the officer's reproofs as silently as the Englishman. 
I toltl him if he did not consider I was doing enough ol work he 
coidd report me to the Governor, but I did not want his abuse. 

Next day I uot two days on bread and water for my " insolence." 
I asked the Governor if he i-eclly considered what I said " insolence," 
and he said he had not the least doubt of it. 

Following close on this, I was " insolent " again under the fol- 
lowinjr circumstances: — 

A\ hen we leave our beds in the morning, the officer lights the 
gas, and leaves it lighting until the breakfast is served. AVnen the 
gas is turned off, there may be light enough in an ordinary cell, but 
in our punishment cells there is very little lieht I made a special 
application to the Governor on this Lead, and he gave me to under- 
stand the gas would be lefl burning in our cells after it was 
turned oil* in the rest of the prison. rText morning, when the gas 
was turned off, and darkness came across the page ofthe book I was 
readiuir, I rung the bell, and the officer coming, asked what I wanted. 
^' I want a light," said L 

'* You have the same light as any other prisoner." " I have not, 
for I am in a dark celL" 

*' You have the same light as any other prisoner in the irard." 

*^ That is nothing. This is a punishment ward, and as we arc not 
supposed to be under punishment, we ought to be allowed as much 
liglit as would enable us to read, as all the prisoners are allowed." 

'' Now, you had better shut up, and not be making noise, or if 
vou do not, vou'U soon find yourself in a darker celt" Then he 
moved awav, and as he was gouig down stairs, he kept talkinsr at 
mo, ^* as if f was better than any other prisoner, and as if he dicln^t 
know who I was," &c ,to all of which I said — ^*'Ah, get out." 

Noxt dav I was up before the Governor, charged with this "inso- 
leiK-e/" anif Snell, the officer, denied he ever said a word to Eke. 
and that my hurling the ^* get out"' at him was quite unprovoked. 
I asko'l the Govenior if ho would examine the prisoners next to 
luo. lor tlK'V all heanl the fallow si'oldinir, but the Governor said 
ho could not take the wonl of a prisoner against that of an officer, 
'M\k\ I srot my fortv-eisxht hours for mv "insolence." 

•• Irrovon'uoo at chapel'' was another of the hehious crimes pot 
»^:i record against me on those prison books. Two strange men 
A\\'n» taken before me to chapel one Sunday. Thev came out of my 
ward, and they turned out to be Harry S. Mulieda and Ricard 
< >\Sur»ivan Burke, who were convicted on a charge of purchasiug 
:in:i< ill England. The chapel door was not 0]>en as we arrived at 
'-'. Rick Buike attempted to give a look at me some fonr paces 
■ •: i.iu'l him, and he was immediately ordered to look to his front. 

OwT chaptl this time was a hall of the prison, wiih cells at each 
-'. U-. Every prisoner brousrht his own stool with him, but we had 
» .» <tv"»/;s, and we had to take them out of the adjacent cell& When 
I u-:is placed in position I found myself in a line of one, removed at 
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a respectful distance from the line of five or six. Sitting behind me 
were the two strangers. How to get a look at their faces was the 
question, and getting it was the ** irreverence." I was sitting on 
my stool while the priest was preaching. When I had to kneel 
down, I had to move backwards, keeping my face towards the 
altar ; but, instead of doing this, I gracefully turned around the 
stool, so that my sight would sweep over the faces of the two men 
behind me. I did not recognize either of them. When I went 
back to my cell I was ordered to put out my broom, and the next 
day I was ordered the two days' punishment for looking at my 
friends. 

" Jobler " tried to know for me who were the two new prisoners. 
He used to scrub the passage-way outside of the cells, ana, getting 
a chance for whispering, he questioned them as to who and 
what they were. He had the news for me the next time I went to 
work, and then I said it was time for me to make up my mind to 
stop working altogether in my party. They were sent on to Chat- 
ham for the purpose of drafting them into my gang after they had 
done a little probation, and I thought I would not set them the ex- 
ample of working in it. An accident had like to happen mo one 
day. I was very near getting my neck broken, and I availed my- 
self of the event to go before the Governor and ask him to give mo 
work in my cell, or anywhere that I would not be in association 
with the special class selected for my company. This was my ap- 
l)lication: "Governor, I was yesterday yoked to a cartload of 
stones. A noose of the rope was drawn over my neck, while two 
prisoners were detailed to the back of this cart to prevent it from 
heeling over. But it did heel over ; the shaft of it new high in the 
air, and the rope which was around my breast was suddenly jerked 
away from me. It was a wonder it did not hitch on my neck ; had 
it done so, it would have ended my troubles with the Government 
in a manner that would bo quite satisfactory to you alL I deem it 
quite out of order to place me at labor in any position where mv 
life is endanscered, and I now ask to be removed from this party. 1 
will pick oakum, or do anything that you require of me, in mv 
cell." 

Governor — " I cannot place you at any other work. I am act- 
ing under particular instructions regarding you, and nothing is left 
optional with me to do in your case ; if you wish, I will lay your 
application before the Directors, but more I cannot do." 

"Very well, Governor, I will wait till their decision can bo 
known." 

Captain Du Cane, Chairman of the Board of Directors, visited 
the prison a few days after, and I was brought into his presence. I 
told my story, and asked to be clianged. He could not do it as he 
was acting under the instructions of the Secretary of State, but he 
would do what he could to give me protection, and this is what 
lie did : He ordered the prisoners to be seated four yards apart 
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wlun ihoy woro broakiuir stoiios, iiiul onlcTcd that they should not 
sjna-k to i'lU'h olhor ; ami, also, when it was necessary .to draw 
sloiK's, tliat I bo k'fl Id my work, the others going to draw the cart. 

Thi' prisoners were mad at being kept so far ajiart, and prevented 
iVom killing time by conversation, and some of them began to look 
blark at me as being the cause of their discomfort. One magnaid- 
mous follow said if he wore in my place he'd fling liimself down 
tl:o stairs or OvMumit suicide si>nie oihor wav rather tlian be keepinix 
nine i'iin«'Oont men in ]>erpetual tormer.t. 

On the mornin'j: ff Juno the 1st wo wore jilaced at work, sur- 
rounding a largo lioaj» of small round stom-i that must at one poriod 
of ihiir lives liavo been washed by sea or river water; we were not 
allowed to sit down, luii v,cre porniiited to jilace one knee on a 
stone and >tnko at the small stones witii i*\\Y hammers. It was n«'t 
a Very ag'.eiablo I'^'^^itit'ii to be Morking inland 1 had previously 
n-.adv' i!P !!iv \\\\\\A to i.i.ikv' a linal "strike" that mornimr, and bid 
fareWil. to :ny e.-iiivajii.-n';. AVarder Tln^nipson and a ]»rinci pal offi- 
cer \xeri >:;••.;. :i::g 0:1 ;! '^ ile ef wooil that overlooked iho pile K'i 
stone, \\\w\\ I st.'.'^l .•]\ ai.-l asking ".TobKr" if he thought I Could 
tlirow tl.at ].a:::in<.r •v^r \\w irisoii Mali iV.'Ui wiiero I S4»>oil ; while 
lie ^^a< I'-kiiig ;i: ti:e \\\ a::ia.',.!iioi:t 1 gavi- the liammer a iling with 
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I was laid hold of, and brought forward to the rails. One officer 
caught my left hand and held it down by my side, another caught mv 
right ; another came behind and settled my heels and toes in posi- 
tion, and then caught me by the shoulders and straightened me 
up. I smiled, and said to the Governor it would bo worth his 
while to have a picture of this taken for the edification of those 
English people who are so fond oi picturing foreign customs and 
manners. 1 he three or four men who had hold of me kept me in 
position till the Governor had passed Ins sentence of 48 hours' bread 
and water, and I then told him I would take the first opportunity I 
•could get oi practically protesting against this use of physical force 
to make me pay salaams to him. 

I went to my cell, and was raging at the thought of these 
people laying hands on me for such a purpose, and of there being no 
ways or means to get myself avenged of tncm. The Rev. Mr. O'Sul- 
livan, the Catholic chaplain, came in, and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks as he counselled me to bear all patiently, and offer my suffer- 
ings to God as satisfaction for my sins. "Father," said I, 
" do not talk to me that way; there is no use in my thinking this 
oftering would bo worth anything in the sight of God, because it is 
very unwillingly I undergo what I suffer, and I would not undergo 
it if I could. If I offer anything to God, it must be something that 
I voluntarily suffer — something that I feel the loss of, or that will 
really be a sacrifice. I will not be a liypocrite to God by making 
Him an offering: of what is worth nothinor — what I would not wish 
to have to offer, and what I would gladly avoid having." The priest 
left my cell, and, as lie did, a thought flashed across my mind and 
brought with it an opportunity of making an offering to God, and 
also of paying to tlie Governor such a compliment as would afford 
me human satisfaction. I fell on my knees in the middle of my cell 
and repeated these words: "Oh, Almighty and Eternal God, I offer 
Thee, in satisfaction for my sins, the punishment and suffering that 
will come to me on account of this act which I contemplate commit- 
ting to-morrow." I got up off my knees and felt relieved. The 
load was off my heart already. I had my satisfaction; for I had 
determined when the Governor * came for his salute to-morrow to 
have my slop-pail full of water, and to pitch it right into his face, and, 
once I had made up my mind to do it, it was done. Next morning, 
when I took my pail to the water-tank, I brought it back to my cell 
half-full. 

Twelve o'clock came. I heard the Governor going his rounds, 
and, as he was approaching my cell, I crouched in a corner to bring 
him as near my gate as possible. The inside door was unlocked and 
thrown in, then an iron gate stood locked between me and the 
] arties outside, and I was supposed to " stand to attention" in the 
nnddle of my cell. The officer outside cried, "Attention ; salute the 
Governor." The Governor looked through the bars to see where I 
was and as ho did, he got my salute right full into his face. It was 
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the fairest shot I evor saw, ami wliilo the water was streamiug down 
his chnhes — " That," said I, *' is tlie salute I owe you;" and then lay- 
ing; hohl of the tiinlxT door, I slammed it with a force that shook 
the l)uiUlin«j:. " Oh, sir, 'tis dean water," said Brown, condoling 
v;ith liiiii, and he was truly at the time a fit subject for condolence. 

I do not pride myself at having done this act ; I once tliought I 
could not be guilty of it, but prison life changes a man, and the 
treatment I received changed me into doing many thuigs I thought 
myself incapable of when in the world, hut I should have some 
satisfaction at the time for the indignities heaped on me, and if I 
could make the Secretary of State or the Prime Minister of England 
the ri^cijnent of the salute I gave the Governor, it would have in- 
creased my peace of mind. Tlieir treatment of the Irish political 
prisoners was wanton and uncalled for. It was not a political neces- 
i?ity to associate us with thieves and murtlerers; it was to show their 
atVeoted contempt of us and of our cause, and to try and force us into 
feeling degraded. While I woidd humbly apologize to the individual 
whose lot it was to become the recipient of such an indignity, I 
would tell the authorities that treated us as I have been descri- 
bing that the salute was richly deserved, and that "it was 
only the reflex of the treatment I was receiving." This I told 
them when I was in their toils — when Capt, Du Cane, in passing 
sentence upon me, said it was a brutal act. I had made up my 
mind to fight it out with them, because I had pledged the punish- 
ment that was to come of it as an offering, and I would say or do 
nothing to miiiirate the amount. 

The day of the assault I remamed in mv cell, as cool as a cu- 
cumber, and I was allowed to rest there quietly too; but next 
morning, about ten oVlock, Principal Warder Alison, with two other 
warders, came and told me they had orders to put me in handcafis. 
'^lleiv, then," said I to Alison, who had the irons, holding out my 
hands. He took hold of one, another took hold of another; they 
brought them behind my back and bound them there. I said notic- 
ing or did nothing on the oi^casion that would warrant any violence, 
yet they were disposed to be very rude if they get any excuse. 

At twelve oVIock Hrown and Douglas brought me my dinner. 
Tliey took off the irons, and I thought they were going to leave 
them ofl until I had dined, but that would be too generous a thing: 
tliey tied my hands in from and lel\ me to eat as best I could. 

As SiH-^n ai! I had eaten ihev came into mv cell and unbound me, 
but only for the nurpose of carrying my hands back and putting 
the manacles on WhnuL At two oVIock I was taken out of my 
cell, aiivl my irons were taken off Mv shoes, my cap, mv stoclE, 
my handken*hief, and my braces were laid before me, and I was 
ordi-red to dress myself. 

I did so : my hands were again tied behind my back, and I was 
led into the van! to take ,in hour's exercise, a special officer having 
charge of me' ITie hour being up, my hands were untied, and, giv- 
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ing up my sbocB, braces, stock, cap, and handkerchief, I gave my 
hands to the warders to have them again tied behind my back. At 
six o'clock I got my supper; my hands were again brought to the 
front, and, after having supped, were taken to the rear. 

At forty-five minutes past seven the handcuffs were taken away 
altogether, and I was left in peace till morning. At fifteen minutes 
past five, next morning, my hands were tied behind my back; half 
an hour afterwards they were untied and tied in front, in order to 
allow me to take my breakfast, and, having taken it, they were 
bound behind and kept there till dinner time or the hour's exercise, 
according as either came first. 

This IS a history of one day's tying and untying. It continued 
day after day for thirty-five days, and before a week of the time 
had passed I could count eight bloody marks on my wrists. I got 
these from the bitter, vindictive spirit of two of the warders — Brown 
and Thompson. Whenever these came to change the irons they al- 
ways made the "dogs" bite by allowing the spnng part of them to 
rest on my hands when handcuffing me. I showed my hands to 
Doctor Buras ; he asked Principal Warder Allison, who was pres- 
ent, " How could that happen ?" " Oh, sir," said he, " that will 
happen to the most careful officer. I have often 'nipped' a man my- 
self, and could not help it." " I see, I see," said Dr. Burns, and 
there was no more about it, onlv that Thompson and Brown nipped 
away every chance they got. These two were consummate scoun- 
drels. "Ah," said I to Thompson one day, " you're a mean wretch," 
as he was unbuttoning my trousers from mv vest, after having 
bound my hands behind my back. I had no braces, and I had no 
hands to keep my trousers from slipping off, as I walked about my 
cell. I gnawed two holes with my teeth in the front of my vest, 
and to these I buttoned my trousers. Brown reported me for tear- 
ing my clothes ; the vest was taken away, and I got it back imme- 
diately after with two little patches sewn in where I had made the 
button-holes. I gnawed away at it again, and made two holes more, 
and the next time that my hands were changed to the front I but- 
toned myself. Thompson came to change the irons behind, and no- 
ticing my trousers buttoned, ho went to the trouble of unbuttoning 
it. I was afraid that to torment me they would resort to the trick 
of cutting the buttons out altogether. My body clothes were taken 
from me every night and placed outside my cell door, and every 
morning I took them in. Thompson opened the door one morning, 
and as I was stooping to take them up, ne kicked them into my face. 
Now, there is no use in my friends or my enemies saying I had not 
patience ; I had. Thompson had his club, but at the time I did not 
much care for thai, I could throttle him before ho could use it, 
but it could never be proved that I did not make an unprovoked 
assault upon him, and the other warders would be up immediately 
and beat me to death or next door to it ; for, in consequence of the 
assault I committed on the Governor, the whole of them at this tim« 
were anxious to get any excuse to have at me. 
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When they were putting on the iron?, after dinner once, they 
gave me a very wicked bite, and the blood flowed so freely that it 
4lropped on the floor. I could lay the foreflnger of one Jiand on the 
wound tliat was made in the wrist of the other, and, with my back 
lunied to the door, I wrote these words — "Might I not cry out 
' blood for blood.'" 

Father O'SuUivan came in soon after\i*ard8, and Rccing the blood 
writing, he exclaimed : " Oh ! that is terrible, you'll only make mat- 
ters worse for yourself. Wipe it out, I ask vou." 

" Xo, Father O'SuUivan, I'll let it stand and take the conse- 
quences." 

" No, no, vou must wipe it out before it is seen." 

" I will not." 

*' Well, then, I'll do it," and so saying he drew from his pocket 
a white handkerchief. I thought it too bad to let him soil it, and I 
])romised to clear the thing away as soon as he left the cell. 

The Established Church was yet established in these prisons, and 
was the source of much annoyance to me in the way of books. I 
was very often under punishment and on probation lor pnniiilimont 
— that is, I was a day under half-and-half treatment until my sen- 
tence was passed, and during this day I was not allowed to have 
my ordinary library book, but received one from the penal class li- 
brary In Chatham all these penal class books were what I would 
term " Souper" books; all tending to show Catholics the errors of 
their wavs, and many of them showing to a certainty when Cathol- 
icity or f opery was to come to an end. During the thirty-live days 
I was in irons I was in this probation class, and I was annoyed that 
I could get no book to read but these bigoted things. I got liold 
of one of them one day. It was authored by a Rev. Mr. Jones', and 
written in the year 1848. lie had a chapter in elucidation of ihe 

1)rophecies of Daniel, and he showed there as clear as mud that 
^opery was to come to an end — was to be Anally wiped olf the face of 
the earth in the year ISGG. I was reading this in my prison cell in 
the year 18G8, and I was after seeing the new appointment of 
a priest to Chatham Prisoii since I came there, in the face of the fact 
that there never was a Catholic chaplain appointed to the prison 
before my arrival. 

Xo matter though we suflcT and scatter, we are truly •'spread- 
ing the faith " and strengthening it, and, whatever little conBolation 
Irish revolutionists may draw therefrom, let the religions Irish re- 
joice that "out of evil cometh good," and let them also feel less bit- 
terly towards us, bad people, who are at least consiidcred worthy of 
ln'iiiLj made the instruments of that good, 

I sent for the Protestant chaplain — the Rev. I^/, Duke — and he 
came immediately. 

'Olr. Duke," said I, " you had never a regale. Iloman Catholic 
chaplain iu this prison till this vear?" 

'•No," said he; "what of itV' 
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"Docs it not look as if Catholicity was grovv-inj instead of de- 
caying?" 

" W ell, I don't know ; what are you coming at T* 

" Well, Mr. Duke, here it is. I am registered as a Catholic, 
and, in consequence of the established regulations of the prison, I 
can get no book to read when I am awaiting punishment but one 
abusing Catholicity and predicting its downfall. I don't wish you 
to think me bigoted, but I think I hold now in my hands a book 
that will warrant you in giving me something secular to read, as I 
am in a bad frame of mind for religious training. This is a book 
wiitten in '48 by the Rev. Mr. Jones, and explamitig the prophecies 
of Daniel. He explains that Popery must come to an end in 1866 ; 
tliis is 1868, and, with what is before your eyes and mine, you will 
readily admit that the book is two years out of date, and should 
not be in any library. Here is the passage," 

He read it and said, " I'll try and send you a few books out of 
the regular library, from which you can choose one." As he was 
going away I said, " Mr. Duke, will you please leave me that until 
1 get the othcF ?" " Oh, no," said he ; " I'll take this with me, and 
send you the schoolm^ister as soon as I can see him." He kept his 
word, and I chose from the books the schoolmaster brought 
D'Aubigne's " History of the Reformation." 

" The history of the world is the annals of the Government of 
the Sovereign King." 

That, I remember well, is one passage in the preface of the book, 
and it set me thinking — thinking of all the thmgs that could be 
charged to God, if everything that the tyrants and scoundrels of 
this earth committed was His work. I won't believe it even though I 
bii damned a thousand times over for disbelieving— damned by peo- 
ple in this world I mean — not by God. I can reconcile to my views 
of the Godhead, " the falling of the sparrow," and the falling or 
numbering of " the hairs of the head," for I believe God omniscient 
as well as omnipotent, and I believe He has established laws for the 
regulation of the universe, and not alone do sparrows and hairs fall, 
but men and women fall when they clash with those laws, and then 
I believe God will bring them to account how they have spent their 
time, hoping he will have mercy on all — none being in more need of 
it than myself. 

1 kept D'Aubigne in my cell until the irons were taken off me. 
The book was i^ large one, and though I had not plenty of reading 
for the time, still the schoolmaster brought me no other book that I 
could read. Not that he did not bring me some books that I would 
rather have than re-read the History of the Reformation, but they 
were more newly bound, and woula not lie quietly on my block 
without shutting up, or the leaves turning over before I wanted 
them to turn. 

D'Aubigne was an old volume, and a little hacked, and when 1 
laid it open on the block and turned over a leaf with the aid of my 
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tongue and lips, it remained open nntil I had it read and chose to 
turn over another. There was no position in whieh I could read 
only by laying the book on my stump-of-a-tree-stool, then turning 
my gutta-percha pot upside down, ana sitting on it with the stump 
of a tree between my legs. Not having the use of my -hands, I used 
my tongue and lips instead of them, in managing the book. 

It was a hot Summer and it was hard to pass the day without a 
stretch. I should lie on one of my hands whatever way I lay down, 
and I felt my arms pretty unmanageable at first. 

But, by-and-by, they got used to the pressure on thenL I f^ll 
asleep a few times and woke with the arm that was under me entire- 
ly benumbed, no feeling in it, and could not stir a finger. . The 
weight of the bodv on the hand had stopped the circulation of the 
blood, but by rubbing it to the wall, and to the body for some time, 
sensation and motion were soon restored. 

The days were so warm, and the heat so oppressive in my cell, 
tliat I thous^ht it would be a relief to me to leave my jacket on, and 
allow myself to be handcuffed in my shirt sleeves, and thus I pre- 
sented my hands to Brown one morning when be camo with the irons. 

" Where is your jacket ?" 

" There it is on the block." 

« Pat it on." 

^^ I tliink my hands would be more free without it, and the davs 
are so very warm that I think I will leave it oft to-day." 

" You must wear your full dress. Put on your jacket, I sav." 

«I will not, I say." 

He put on the irons, and at dinner time when the Deputy-Gov- 
ernor, JMr. Hardy, came around, he rei>orted me to him for the of- 
A^ncc, and the insolence I gave him. 

Captain Hardy said jeeiingly, " You had better take off yonr 
pants, too, and go naked," to which I replied — 

" You would like, perhaps, to have such a thing to report against 
)SiG, and it seems you want it, when you leave me nothing to keep np 
my pants with, and when you loose them when I manage to tie them 
to my vest." This seemed to be quite a proper answer for him, as 
he and his accompanying officers lefl the cell without making anoth- 
er observation. I believe the authorities thoueht about this time it 
was useless io be trying to civilize me to the level of their convict 
worthies. 

This salute I gave the (xovemor was caucustdTixA. coonciled over, 
and the "Ring" mast have said to themselves " there is no use in 
O'lr bciiig at this man ; we are only getting ourselves into disjipraoe 
and difficulties day after day; we must try some other course." A 
week after the "salute,-' Jtibier, who was in the next cell to me^ 
knocked on the wall; I knocked in return and listened. 

" Good-bye, Rossa ; remember mo and Cos." 

I was rapping back somothin j; wrien I heard the doorB unlocked, 
ftnd the whole party marching ous with bag and baggage. 
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" Good-bye, Rossa ; remember me and Cos." 

The tears started into my eyes — they even went further than 
my eyes, and I let them flow.. You that have never been in my 
position can never know the feelings that started them — perhaps \ 
could not w6ll analyze them myself; but there they were, let moral- 
izers, and philosophisers, and kleptologisers say what they will of it. 

These men treated me with kindness. When I met them, after 
spending days on bread and water, "Cos" and "Jobler" would 
have arrangements made with a few others of the party whom they 
trusted to give me their dinner bread as we were going up the stairs. 
I would not take it, and then "Cos," beine orderly, would slip his 
meat out of his tin and throw it in through the bars of my gate as 
he was filling water into my can, and this would bo done at the 
risk of the officer seeing him, and, if seen, he would lose three 
months of his remission, and be reduced from roast beef and tea to 
boiled beef and porridge for a few months more. 

Fourteen days of the thirty-five had passed, and, as I had eaten 
my dinner, the irons were not put on as usual. I was thinking if 
the torture could, bo at .an end when the door opened and I was con- 
ducted to the "judication" room, where sat in the seat of judgment 
Captain Du Cane, the Chairman of the Directors. 

He read the charge for me, and asked me what I had to say. I 
said tliat when I was brought before Captain Harvey, the day after 
I committed the offence, he told me I would get a sheet of paper to 
nmke out my defence for the Director. I got no sheet of paper 
since. 

" You can't have it. Have you any reply to make ?" 

" I'll make no reply except on paper." 

" Do you admit the offence?" 

" Oh, certainly — yes." 

" I am sorry to see that instead of improving, you are only 
getting wbrse." 

"And worse FU be getting while youVe getting worse." 

" This act of yours is a most brutal one." 

"It is only just the reflex of the treatment \ am receiving." 

" That will do," he said, addressing my conductors, who con- 
ducted me back to my cell. 

I was left for an hour with my hands free, and I thought a 
new sentence had been passed and the irons Iwd away. ^ But^ that 
was not so ; they came as soon as Du Cane had settled his bntiness, 
and the doubt as to what my punishment was to be was perplexinjj. 
Next morning I heard the triangle being nlaccd outride my ctll 
window where the prisoners were always flogged, and as I ^ heard 
the whistle of the lash strings in the air, and heard the ▼***"" ^^^ 
as his back was cut, I was nerving myself to go tbnmgh the same 

operation. i. im * 

I was prepared for anything, and though I nerer much like<l 

flogging, I felt some sort of satisfaction at tlunkiiig these jieople 
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would flog me. I knew the act would both degrade them, and 
stimulate Irishmen to greater exertion to be avenged. 

Du Cane had decreed my sentence that day, but it was twenty- 
one days afterwards before it was announced to me, during whicJi 
time I was kept in irons, though 1 was as quiet as a lamb. 

I say this because tliere is a prison ordinance which says tliat 
irons are only to be continued on a prisoner while he contiziues to 
be violent, and that in no case are they to be kept qn longer than seven- 
ty-two hours without a special order from a Director. When Captain 
l)u Cane was questioned by the Devon Commission, as to why these 
irons were kept on me for thirty-five days without any extra order, 
he got out of the dilemma by saying that the seventy-two hours 
meant consecutive hours, and that the order had not been violated, 
inasmuch as I never had them on at a time for more than fourteen 
consecutive hours. In a word, he admitted squarely that a coach- 
and-four could be run through the ordinance, and that the irons 
could have been kept on me for a life-time, so long as they were taken 
oif at night, without violating a letter of the law, though he admit- 
ted the spirit of it might be violated. 

When I come to speak of this Commission at length, I will give 
some of Du Cane's quibbling evidence. 

Here is a copy of his judgment sent to Colonel Henderson, whom 
Du Cane succeeded as Chairman of the Board of Prison Directors, 
when the other was appointed to the command of the London police 
force : 

^'^ Defence of prisoner Roaaa^ 
" Declines to make aiiij defence except in %crUingy 

Sentence on pHa&ixer. 

"' Colonel Henderson — The prisoner is without doubt gailtv of 
the very foul and insubordinate conduct alleged in the charg^. ^e 
Governor of the Chatham Prison is, as is well known, as 'temperate 
and judicious a person as it is possible to find; the officers m the 
immediate charge of the department in whi^h the prisoner is, are 
selected lor their judgment and fidelity; nevertheless, he is, as stated 
in the evidence, and as his misconduct sheet shows, constantly com- 
mitting acts of insubordination and resistance towards his ofBcers^ 
and every available punishment has been tried in his case, without 
effect, nor docs kindness have any better effect upon him [oh. Holy 
Moses, what kindness I got from them]. He would in the ordi- 
nary course be punished for the offence he has committed by flog- 
ging, but it is thought that this punishment should not be inflicted 
without special authority. If it should not be thought advisable to 
inflict it, I can only suggest that he be sentenced to twenty-eight 
days' punishment diet in close confinement, and be placed in the 
[)onal class for six months ; also, that to prevent the chance of his 
repeating outrages of this description on the officers of the prison 
who are obliged to visit him, all moveable articles and uteninlB are 
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removed from his cell, and whatever is necessary being made a fix- 
ture, and that he be kept in handcufis in the day time. It is for 
consideration whether the prisoner should be allowed to remain in 
this prison after having committed such an outrage on the Governor, 
especially if it was decided that the severe punishment for such of- 
fences shall not be inflicted.— Signed, "E. F. Du Cane, 1.7, '68." 

And then Colonel Henderson, taking a week to consider and to 
consult the Ministry whether the prisoner should be flogged or not, 
writes : 

" I am unwilling to resort to corporal punishment in the caseof 
this man, whose conduct savors of imbecility, except in the last re- 
source. Carry out the Director's punishment, twenty-eight days' 
punishment diet in close confinement and six months' penal class, 
and remove all moveable articles from his cell.-*-Signed, 

«E. G. W. Henderson, Y.7, '68." 

These people would be only too glad to flog me if they could cany- 
out the " aiscipline " unknown to the world, but they knew the story 
would get abroad and do them more mischief than they could do me 
good. Not a fortnight passed by me in this priscn that the shrieks 
of flogging the unfortunates did not make my flesh creep. 

The first three or four strokes generally brought piercing wails, 
but, afler that, till the two or three dozen were given, I heard no 
more, though I heard the whips slashing against the naked back. 
An odd case may arise where a prisoner would utter no cry, and 
this person would be a hardened wretch in the estimation of the 
jailers, while his fellow-prisoners would look upon him as a hero. 

I managed a few times, by putting my fingers in the holes of my 
iron blind, and drawing myself up, to have a look at the ceremony 
of flogging. There was the triangle — ^threc bars of iron coming to- 
gether at the top and extended and stuck into the ground at the 
bottom. 

The prisoner's hands were lashed above, and, I suppose, his feet 
— ^which I could not see — were tied below. The two doctors, the 
Governor, the Proteo^^nt chaplain, and several warders stood around. 
The prisoner was naked to the waist. A burly jailer swayed the cat- 
o'-nine tails — ^nine pieces of hard cord tied to a stick about a foot 
and a half long. Every stroke he gave he drew the cords through 
his hand to clean away the flesh or blood that may be on them, and 
also to make them even for the next stroke. A principal warder 
cried out aloud " one, two, three," and so on, till a dozen were 
counted ; then, to relieve the first man, an assistant flogger took the 
lash, and began at " thirteen," going on till he came to " twenty- 
four," when the other took his turn, and became relieved again at 
" thirty-six," if the victim was to get more than three dozen. 'Twas 
an ugly sight, suitable only for ugly people. Wasn't mv whole fleslf 
creeping and cursing one day as I saw an unfortunate ^llow tied up 
with his head hanging on his shoulder as they were slashing away 
at him, while the high officials were looking ou with umbrellas over 
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their heads and mats under their feet to protect them from catching 
cold or catching any other discomfort from the drizzline rain ! 

Du Cane tells Henderson that the Governor of mj prison " was a^ 
temperate and judicious a person as it was possible to find.^' Of 
course he was I Where could you get a Governor of an English 
"onvict prison who was not so ? 

And the officers around me were ^^selected for their judgment 
and fidelity.^' Undoubtedly. And what did that mean ? Simply 
that they were such officers as would be faithful to their masters^ 
behests, and would give no quarter to the prisoner. Du Cane's sen- 
tence also decrees that the prisoner is to be kept in irons during the 
daytime, and here was left an open to keep me in irons for seven 
months, but that was not done, for the day the bread and water 
commenced the plachig me in irons ended. 

About a week after Du Cane's visit I was changed from cell No. 

to No. 13, and next day, when I got my hour's exercise, I saw 
two large holes broken in the wall of No. 6. It occurred to me they 
were making some preparations for my permanent location there 
and I was ri^ht, for as I was passing my guardian officer ho was 
talking to Piincipal Warder Alison. Both of them were looking at 
the holes, and Alison said, in a self-satisfied tone, loud enough for 
me to hear, "I think he will bo brought to his senses now." 
They were building an iron closet in the cell, and otherwise making 
it iron proof; but you must wait for its thorough description until 1 
come to occupy it. 

While the changes were making, I, as I said before, was lodged 
in No. 13, where I spent a most agreeable time. The two cells over 
me were occupied by Kick Burke and Uarry Mulleda, and I was 
not long in making their acquaintance. 

As we could converse with each other by knocking on the w.all, 

1 kept myself occupied all day by sitting upon my gutta-percha pot 
and telegraphing on the brick with my knuckles, and, when they 
got sore, with the knob of my handcuffs. The two above me had 
to work; they were laboiing for their daily biyad, and I had to en- 
gage each of them in turn, so as to give one time to pick his oakum 
while the other was giving me news. 

I had about a fortnight of this life, when No. 6 was duly finished, 
and my Lenten season commenced. Deputy-Governor Hardy and 
Alison, and two other officers, entered No. 13 one evening, the Dep- 
uty holding in his hand a large sheet of foolscap, which he began to 
read, and as ho began, he stopped, saying — ^^ Had we not better 
read it in the other cell ?" " \ es, sir, yes/' And turning to me, 
Alison gave the order to *• Come on," and as we stood in my old — 
but now new — quarters. Hardy proceeded to read my sentence. I 
have not the exact words, but this is the substance. I was to bo 
kept in that cell, and never let out of it, for twenty.eight days. I 
was to get eight ounces of bread and a pint of water at half-past 
five in the morning, and the same at six in the eyeniog, and every 
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fourth day I waR to havo a dinner consisting of a pint of stirabout, 
a pound of potatoes, and a quarter of an ounce of salt. I was to be 
allowed no books, except the Bible, and my clothes were to be taken 
from me every night, and given to me every morning. " You may 
take off the hanacuffs now," said Hardy to Alison, as he finished 
reading. I was unbound ; they made a free man of me, and when 
they left, I proceeded to examine the new improvements in my old 
habitation. 



CHAPTER XVm. 



MY XEW CELL — THE MUSIC OP THE WATERS — HANDCUFFS AND BLACK- 
II OLE AQAIN — BREAK MY MODEL WATBB-CLOSET, MT BELL-HAN- 
DLE, MY TABLE, ETC. GAMBIER's VISIT AND HYPOCRISY — ^DE- 
PRIVED OP MY BED AND BIBLE — VERSE-MAKING MY READINGS 

AND MY wife's — DEPRIVED OP BED AND BODY CLOTHES — A 
STRUGGLE — KNOCKED DOWN, STRIPPED, LEAPED UPON, AND 
KICKED— A REPRIEVE — MEET HALPIN, WARREN, AND C08TELL0 
A STRIKE AGAINST CLIPPING AND STRIPPING—A FAMILY QUAR- 
REL — ^" ERIN's hope '' AND HER HEROE&— <}RA8S PICKING RICK 

BURKE AND HARRY MULLEDA — WOOD-CHOPPING ^WARREN CHOPS 

A FINGER — DETECTED LETTER — ^WRONGFULLY IMPRISONED TEN 

DAYS o'hARa'p LETTER — KEPT FROM CHAPEL — EXTRAORDINARY 

PRECAUTIONS — LUDICROUS POSITION AT PRAYERS — RELEASE OF 
C08TELLO AND WARREN — ^ABRIVAL OF JOHN M'cLURE, JOHN 
DEVOY, AND CAPTAIN o'CONNKLL — BRICK-CLEANING IN A RE- 
FRIGERATOR — THE CUP OP HALPIN's AFFLICTION FLOWN OVER 
— HIS ILLNESS AND THE DOCTOR'S INDIFFERENCE. 

My cell was a model one, and, as the jailers left, I lay down on 
ray ^uard-bed and took a survey. The thick pane of glass that was 
stuck in the wall to allow me a little gaslight was protected on the 
inside by a plate of perforated iron worked into the wall, and also 
another plate protected the spy-hole. My guard-bed was changed 
from lying across the cell to lying on a line with tlie door, and, as 
the ventilator was on a level with my shoulders when- 1 lajr down, 
I found it very unpleasant at night. The bed was changed in order 
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to make room for the erection of a water-closet, wliich wa8 tlie 
beauty of my habitation. It liad no cover, and the seat was a tliick 
htone Hag, while all the other surroundings were iron. It was made, 
and the whole cell was made, to resist any attempts of mine to break 
it ; but, aller a few weeks, I made a breacli in the fortress. 

The ordinary mortar with which the prison was built had been 
chiselled out from the bricks to the deptli of an inch, and burglar- 
l)roof cement inserted instead. New ]>ipes had been laid, and & 
water-tap placed inside my cell, which 1 could turn when I wante«i. 
to let the water run. This tap was one thing wliich I was allowed 
contrcd of, and after a little reflection I proceeded to make the best 
possible use of it. It was a patent one, and, turning it as far back 
as I could, I took a stretch, and as the water spouted away I imag- 
ined myself on the banks of a purling stream. In half an liour or so 
the warders discovered there was something .wrong; tHey hail 
no water in the ward, and tlie waste was traced to my cell. They 
came in, and Alison, making for the tap, asked why 1 let the water 
run. I told him to keep the closet all right; he kept turning and 
turning, but could not turn it to the proj)er grade. lie then pm- 
nounced the lap out of order, and sent for the engineer. This gen- 
tleman came, and pronounce<l the machinery all right. As soon as 
they were outside the door I let the water run again, and they re- 
turned again. Alison threatened all kinds of punishment, and 
I told him they were doing their big best already, but in 
spite of all, I intended to enjoy myself, and as there was a tine 
(4d Irish song called the music of the waters I would enjoy as miicli 
as I could of it by allowing that water to run till the river ran dry. 
Half an hour ])assed and Alison made his appearance with a pair of 
liaudcufis. " ^Tow," said he, "we'll quieten you," and, tying my 
hands behind my back, I was led into the blackhole. I was kept 
there for two days and two niglits, and when brought back to num- 
ber six I found the tap had been changed from the inside to the 
outside, and when I wanted water I had to ring the bell, when a 
warder would come and let it run for a few seconds. 

English prison law declares that a prisoner is not to be put in 
irons unless he is violent ; and some people are so good-natured as 
to believe this law is obeved to tlie letter. There was not much vio- 
lence in turning a water-taj) and talking of the music of the waters, 
but Lord Devon's Commission will not have it so. Here is Avhat 
they have to say of an otfencc of such a " grave character" : " The 
ji<tual statement was that he was manacled for 35 days. It is to be 
observed that having been released from handcuffs at 2 p. ni., July 
1^0, he was, for a further oftence of a grave character committed iii 
the interval, replaced in manacles on the same day at 4:15 p. m , and 
they were not finally removed until noon on the 22d." 

When the handcufts were removed this time I told Alison IM 
break the closet if he did not put a cover on it, and he defied me to 
do so. I had no weapon, but, looking around, my eyes rested on 
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the bell-handle, and I made an effort to break it ; 'twas no use try- 
ing to do so with my naked hand8,but I thought there may be a bettei 
chance by taking off my jacket and twisting it about the knob. 

When this was done, 1 gave a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
together, when the bell handle and myself sprawled upon the floor. 
I knew the jailers would be in on me soon, and a» the doors were 
opening I hurled the piece of iron against the closet basin, and 
knocked a piece of it ofi. 

This was one breach made in the fortification. I got the black- 
hole again for a few days, and when I came back I had a bell-handle 
that could not be broken; but 1 repeated my resolution to break 
the closet I found a bit of the smashed crockery, and with this I 
scraped away some cement and pulled out a piece of brick, with 
which I made another breach in the citadel before I was detected. 
]\Iy next adventure was to pull my table out of the wall, and I 
showed them pretty clearly that I could knock their cell into a 
cocked-hat in less than no time. After a fortnight's warfare of this 
kind Gambler, the Director, visited the prison, and he came into 
me, accompanied by half-a-dozen warders. They made motions as if 
tliey would protect him from an assault, but he very blandly said, 
"Oh, never mind — ^llossa won't hurt me." 

He then told me, in his silveriest tones, that he was very glad to 
have some very good news for me — that my wife was doing verv 
well in America, that he saw newspapers with accounts of her read- 
ings, and that he met my attorney, Mr. Lawless, a short time ago, 
who told him to tell me my children were all right, too. As he 
was talking this way he laid hold of my arm, and my whole frame 
trembled at feeling him touch me with a butcher's hand. His 
fin fleers could not find much between them but skin and bone, and, 
with all his kind words, he left the prison that day, having given 
orders that I was to get no bed that night. 

Up to this I got my bed at half-past seven o'clock every even- 
ing, but as 1 was in general insurrection, I refused to take it away 
every morning to the bath-room, on the plea that my bed was taken 
out of my cell during the day for the purpose of punishing me, and 
that it was not right for me to be the agent of my own punishment. 
Sometimes I'd remain lying down until the warders would come and 
pull the bed from under me. The Deputy-Governor was continu- 
ally threatening, that unless I removed my bed in the morning I 
would not get it at night, but the threat was never carried out until 
Gainbier came, and that night and the night after I lay in the black- 
hole without anything to cover me. But worse than that has to 
come on yet, when I come to the time that they not alone deprived 
me of my bed, but deprived me of my body clothing also. 

They acted illegally in depriving me of the bed, and when I had 
two nights' experience of this deprivation, I took it on the third 
night when Alison offered it to me, on condition of my promising to 
carry it out in the morning. 
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I iTiaintained that they were lowering themselves and their dig- 
nity in exacting any promises from me, that discipline required my 
punishment whenever I oftended, and no parleying was in order. 
We also compromised about the cell. I was to abstam from, assault- 
ing the closet, on conditions that disinfectants were thrown into it a 
few times a day, and Douglas got a large bottlo of the stuff, which 
he used whenever I required it. 

During these twenty-eight days on bread and water I got no 
books, but they were so liberal as to allow mo to retain my Bible, 
and so little thankful was I to them for this, that it often camo into 
my mind to tear the book in pieces, in order to show my contempt 
for their hypocritical regard for it, when they were treating me in all 
other ways in a wholly imchristian spirit. 

But if I tore the book they would use that act against me — ^they 
would tell the people in tlic world that I did such an outrageous thin^, 
and did it in the spirit of irreligion ; and the religious folk, Catholic 
as well as Protestant, English as well as Irish, who had been always 
op])osed to revolution or " Fenianism," would hail this as something 
to harp upon in sustainment of the calumnies they had always hurl- 
ed against those connected with the movement Thoughts of this 
kind restrained me, or I would have destroyed the book m order to 
save it from the desecration that came upon it by living in a place 
where it was used as if in mockery and derision of all its teaclunes^ 

About a month after this time, the authorities, thinking I was de- 
riving some consolation from "the Word," decided that that was to 
be taken away from me, too. Captain Hardy and Alison came into 
my cell. The former asked the latter if I was yet refusing to work. 
lie said, "Yes;" then the Deputy, pointing to the book, said: 
" Why is he allowed books, then ?" " Oh, sir," says Alison, "that 
was a mistake of mine ; it is my fault. I should not have allowed 
him any books while he refused to work" — and taking hold of the 
Bible, he walked away with it. 

The following verses, strung together during those cold nights 
and hungry days in the blaekhole, will show how much my mind was 
filled with their Bible hypocrisy : 

My prison chamber now is iron lined, 

An iron closet and an iron blind. 

But bars, and bolts, and chains can never bind 

To tyrant's will the freedom-loving mind. 

Beneath the tyrant's heel we may be trod, 
We may be scourged beneath the tyrant's rod. 
But tyranny can never ride rough-shod 
O'er the immortal spirit-work of GodL 

And England's Bible tyrants are, Lord I 
Of any tyrants out the cruelcst horde, 
AMio'll chain their Scriptures to a fixture board 
Before a victim starved, and lashed, and gored. 





dk 
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They tell such tales of countries far away, 
How in Japan, and Turkey, and Cathay, 
A man when scourged is forced salaams to pay, 
While they themselves do these same things to-day. 

The bands, the lash, the scream, the swoon, the calm, 
The minister, the Bible, and the psalm. 
The doctor then the bloody seamK to balm, 
''Attention, Mention," now for the salaam. 

I don't salaam them and their passions roll. 
Again they stretch me in the damp blackhole, 
Again they deal to me the famine dole. 
To bend to earth the heaven-created souL 

Without a bed or board on which to lie. 
Without a drink of water If Tm dry. 
Without a ray of light to strike the eye. 
But all one vacant, dreary, dismal sky. 

The bolts are drawn, the drowsy hinges creak. 
The doors are groaning, and the side walls shake, 
The light darts in, the day begins to break. 
Ho, prisoner ! from your dungeon dreams awake. 

Attention, ** 'tention," " 'tention," now is cried. 
The English master jailer stands outside. 
And he's supposed to wear the lion's hide. 
But I will not salaam his royal pride. 

** Hossa, salute the Governor," cries one. 
The Governor cries out — '^ Come on, come on," 
My tomb is closed, Tm happv they are gone, 
Well — as happy as I ever feel alone. 

Be calm, my soul, let state assassins frown, 
Tis chains and dungeons pearl a prisoner's crown, 
'Tis suffering draws God's choicest blessings down. 
And gives to freedom's cause its &ir renown. 

Secret instruction from the authorities to the prison governor. ) 

That we are base assassins, he savs so. 

And liars and hypocrites, 'tis well to know 

That he's at least an unrepenting foe, 

To cast him out as far as we can throw. 

Is now our bounden duty. This we owe 

To England's Majestv. Then keep him low. 

Yet treat him doctoriy — ^be sure and slow. 

Leaving no record anywhere to show 

That aught but nature gave the conquering blow. 

And once cast out from this our heaven below. 

What care we if to heaven above he go ! 

English writers are fond of turning into ridicule Eastern magis- 
trates, who require a prisoner, after being bastinadoed, to return 
tlianks to the man who beats him. When an English prisoner is re- 
leased from the triangle, he is hurried to his cell, the doctor follows 
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him to balm Lis n-oun<lcd body, and the clergymoo to psalm lu« 
-wounded soul. As each of them enters the vaniers call ont, "At* 
tcntion !" and if the Tictim is able at all to stand he is obliged to 
come on liis logs and pay a salute to the ^ntlemen. The practice is 
to he laughed at In heathen Turkey, but is nothing more than "di^ 
cipline" in Christian England. 

When my twenty-eight days' bread and water had expired, the 
six months' penal class diet commenced, and they gave me oakom to 

flick in my cell, and an lionr in the open air every daj^. I took tlie 
lour, but I did not pick the oakum, on the grounds that it was agunst 
my principlo while undergoing pimishment, and for not working 
they to(»k away my hour's exerciMe from me, and pnt me back every 
alternato day, and sometimes two days at a tmie, on bread and 
water. They capped the climax of their punishment now, when, 
bcKides putting mo on bread and water in the black hole for forty- 
eight hours, they decreed that I was to get no bed at night, and that 
I was to he stripped of my body clothes, 

Ali^ii c»me to my cell at locking-up hour, and asked me to 
put out my clothes. "I will not," said I, "unless I get abed." 

" You can get no bed ; that is the order, and wo must get ont 
your clothes." 

"ThatLs a^sa^^ination work, and I will be no party to it. I will 
not pve my clothes." 

" Hut you must give your clothes, and we will soon sec that yon 
must," 

Saying which he walked off, and returned accompanied \>j warders 
Hibbort and Giddings. 

The foregoing conversation was repeated, and when I definitely 
said, " No, i will not give them," the three of them mahed at me. 
I tried to keep them away by holding them at arm's length, but 
made no attempt whatever at striking them, and they struck my 
hands with their clubs to make me let go mv hold whenever 1 
caught one of them. I was soon overpowered and lying on the 
ground, with Hibbert's knee xipon my ueck. Yon might have 
seen a butcher trying a pig for the measles; it was in exactly the 
same manner that Hibbcrt took charge of my head and neck while 
Alison and Giddings were pulling the bi'ceches off me. It was ne- 
cessary to turn me from one side to the other, and necessary for 
Ilibbcrt to take his knee off my neck while this waa doing ; but, as 
I W.13 on the flat of my back, he gave a leap, and, with fais knee 
iireinoBtj came down on my chest. It was a treacherous, marder- 
ous act. The air shot up ray throat as it would throt^h the neck 
ol a full-blown bladder if you leaped on it. The sudden compres- 
sion of the chest caused this, and the blade-bones must have wen 
very strong and elastic to boar such a strain. 

When they ha<1 strippeil me Uiey were leaving tho Cell, and I 

Cioeedod to r^so mvself from the floor, but Hibbert, who waa the 
t going out, turned back and gave me a kick which tbrev niB in 
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against ibe wall and cut me in several ])lacep. I was so excited, 
that I think I should have shown myself a fighting man that night 
if I could lay hold of any weapon to strike with. 

My door was locked, and in a minute or two they came and 
opened the trap to see how I fared. " Ah, you assassin do^s !*' cried 
I, as I laid hold of my gutta-percha pot and fiung it at the lamp ; 
but the hole of the trap-door being too small to allow it to go out, 
I seized three little loaves of bread which I had as a reserve against 
hun2:er and hurled them one by one at my enemies. 

You will, perhaps, say I could not be very hungry when I 
had bread to use as bullets, but I was this time experiencing the 
natural effects of protracted starvation — a loss of appetite. When 
I got my little loaf of bread in the morning I had no extraordinary 
mind to eat it, and, having a lively recollection of the hunger I ex- 
perienced at previous times, I left the bread uneaten as long as I 
could, in case one of the ravenous attacks came on. 

All that night of the assault I felt my chest sore — felt sore in 
different parts of my body, and heart-sore, too. Rick Burke and 
Harry MuUeda were in the cells over me ; they heard the noise and 
kept rapping to know what was the matter, and when I was'com- 
])08ed enough I answered them. We kept knocking for half the 
iiiglit, and their sympathy was a balm for the wounds of the flesh 
as well as of the spirit 

In the morning I sent for the doctor^ and when ho brought me 
from the blackhole into the light of the hall-way I saw my chest 
black and blue and swollen. I got some liniment to rub to it, and 
by degrees the soreness and swelling went away. 

As soon as Alison, and Giddings, and Hibbert saw I was under 
"medical treatment on account of tlieir assault, they entered on the 
books a charge against me to the effect that I had assaulted them in 
the discharge of their duty, and this charge remained for two months 
on record before I was called upon to answer it ; then Captain Du 
Cane, the Chairman of the Board of Directors, came to the prison, 
and I was brought before him to make my defence. 

He asked me what I had to say, and I said nothing, but smiled. 
" Now," said he, " could not you get on in prison like any other of 
your fellow-prisoners ? They are all doing well — every one of them 
— and when I was telling some of them in Portland, the other day, 
how foolish you were for yourself, they were sorry for you." 

This was all soft sawder in my eyes, and I said at once that 
things were going to take a new turn, but I would not say'anything 
to interfere with the course they thought proper to pursue towards 
!ne. My reply was, " When have I been treated like any other of 
my fellow-prisoners? Have I not been separated from them in 
Portland and sent to work amongst thieves ? Have I not been 
separated from them in MillbanE and sent to work amongst thieves ? 
Have I not been sent here, and a special party of thieves prepared , 
for me, who were treated Exceptionally severe, so that I, working 
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amongst them, could not be able to say I was not treated like 
others ?" 

"But if I give you a chance now, will you promise to do 
better ?" 

" I cannot promise anything ; but if I am treated like a human 
being I have no disposition to give trouble to any one." 

" Well, l^t us forget the past, and to turnover a new leaf; I will 
remit the rest of your punishment, and send you out to work to- 
morrow with Halpin, and Warren, and Costello. 

" Do you tell me that Halpin, and Costello, and Warren are here, 
Captain l)u Cane," said I in surprise. 

" Yes ; and I am now going to give you an opportunity of chang- 
ing your conduct." 

" Well, Governor, it will be a change anyway to be sent to work 
with them." 

I knew well that Halpin, Warren and Costello were in thepnson, 
because I had seen them through the holes in my blinds the first 
Sunday they came, as they were exercising in the yard outside my 
window, and I was mad at the sight, too, for the^ were walking 
around one after the other some four yards apart, mstead of being 
exercised in couples, and allowed to talk as all the other prisoners 
were. I thought they should have pluck enough to kick against 
such treatment, and I was vexed at seeing them submit so tamely 
with all their " Yankee notions." But the v did strike afterwards, and 
Warren and Halpin often made me laugh at the way they kicked 
against the discipline, so that I was repaid for the chagrin I experi- 
enced on first seeing them. And at the time Du Cane was speaking 
to me, they were on the strike, having refused to work under the 
petty irritating annoyance of the warders. 

1 had been holding telegraj)h communication with Costello dur- 
ing the previous fortni<^ht. He got laid up with a sore leg, and the 
doctor, mstead of sending him to hospital, sent him into the cell 
next to mine, so that I had an opportunity of learning through the 
w^all all that was going on. I had an opportunity before that also, 
because when I found these friends in the same ward with me^ 1 
managed to get myself into the blackhole, so as to be in the neigh- 
borhood of their cells. Costello was the first that my telegraph 
communication reached ; he was over my blackhole ; he had a lot 
of news for me about my wife giving readings in America, and «8 
8he and I had had no communication for a few years, I made the 
blackhole my favorite abode. I managed to do this by giving read- 
ings myself. As soon as my forty-eight hours in the underground 
cellar had passed, I was taken up to my No. 6, and as soon as I was 
there I commenced giving a recitation irom Davis, or some other 
poet, when I was immediately pounced upon for making a noise, and 
taken down again. This was what I wanted, and before I got tired 
of hearing what Costello had to say of my wife, they got tired or 
got ashamed of keeping me so long in the blackhole. It looked 
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as if they gave me np as a bad job, for in the end I could not get 
myself sent to the dungeon any more. I might dance, sing, or re- 
bate, and they would not notice me, and then i in my turn got tired 
of declaiming and singing. I felt that I had the victory over their 
^' discipline," and I was so magnanimous as to ask for oakum to pick, 
and wnen I commenced to pick it they gave me a library booK to 
read. 

The morning after Du Cane was speaking to me, I was sent out 
to work in company with Augu'stine Elliott Costello, and we were 
given in charge to Warder Pepper. He took us to the tool-box, and 
gave us two shovels, two pick-axes, and two wheelbarrows, and then 
sent us to wheel a heap of broken stones up along a deal board 
on top of another heap. When Costello and I oroke ranks after be- 
ing marched out, we shook hands and spoke, "You're Costello, I sup- 
pose ?" " Yes, and you're Rossa ?" — to which I nodded assent. 
Then we had — " How are you ?" " Glad to meet you," and all that 
kind of thing all round. " Where are Colonel Warren and General 
Halpin ? The Director told me I was to be sent to work with them 
and you." " Oh, they struck work some days ago. The three of us 
were breaking stones here till I got sick. Then they struck, and are 
now in the cells." "By Jove, that looks like a breach of contract. 
The Director told me I was to be working in company with them, 
and now they are not working at alL" 

Here Costello laughed, and Pepper chimed in a word, saying he 
thought Halpin and Warren would come out when they found I was 
out. This Pepper, it seems, had been worrying Halpin and Warren 
in the fashion in which Thompson had been worrying me. 

" Their stroke was too light," and he kept tellinff them they 
sliould strike harder, till at length they threw aown their hammers, 
and refused to strike any more. It was intensely cold at the time, 
coming on November, and sitting on a pile of stones all day long 
was not the very pleasantest occupation. Warren, Halpin, and Cos- 
tello were separated when they came to the prison. One was sent 
to work with one gang of thieves, another with another, and the 
third with a third; but the three kicked against this, and the 
concession was made of allowing them to work oy themselves. 

I worked so hard the first day I came out that Costello asked 
ae if I was going to be a driver on him. 

I was reduced to a skeleton and as pale as a ghost, and that is 
no wonder, for I was in close dark confinement since the 1st of June. 
To counteract the effects of the cold on me, I ran the wheelbarrow 
up the hill as fast as I could, but I soon exhausted my little strength, 
and after an hour or so Costello's reproofs were not necessary to 
make mo go easy. 

Halpin and Warren came out to work the second or third morn- 
ing after Costello and I commenced our labors. 

People talk of prison life as if there was no brightness in it, but 
that is all moonshine. There is no condition in life in which man 
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meeting his fellow-man — of kindred spirit — will not feel rejoiced. I 
will not grow so fervid as to say that the moment of my meeting 
Warivn and Ilalpin in prison was "the happiest moment of my life," 
])iU this I will say, that meeting them was a great pleasure tome. 

Colonel Warren and Captain Costello were amongst the volun- 
teors that came to Ireland in the 'SJackmeF' or *'£rin's Ilopt-.'' 
Thcv landed in Waterford, and were* arrested the first dav they sot 
f:H>t on Iiish soil. 

The fact that this small ship was three or four weeks on the 
coast of Ireland fully demonstrates that a number of men and anns 
could he landed in that country in spite of the vigilance of tlie Eng- 
lish navy. Ilcr commander, in maknig his oHicial ref>ort when he 
look her back to America, says: ** During eighteen of the twenty- 
four «lavs I was in ]>ritish waters, I was souffht for bv the Enixlish 
fleet stationed there, and in proof of their vigilance (I) and eiforts I 
t:ive the loss of the three followintr vessels — lost in hunting for us — 
taken from the P^n'^li^h Naval Register: The Lapwing, tirst-olass 
t;unboat, lost in Killala Hay; the Revenge, also a tirst-cl ass gun- 
boat, lost on Daunt's Rock ; and the third, a second-class gunboat, 
foundered in a gale of wind off Cape Clear. And yet there is no 
pr»int of the coast at which I stopped during this time but where I 
could land any amount of men ami arniB were there jtreparations 
made to take them from me, and tlie military officere that were on 
board will affirm this statement. — Joiix F. Ravanagh'' 

Tlie following is the muster-roll of this little ship, and as they 
all, with one exception, arc V'orthy of honorable mention, I will 
han«l them down to everlasting posterity in this little book: 

l>rigadier-(ieneral James K. Kerrigan, Infantry, commanding 
niilitarv deta<-hin(nt. 




Ct>loiiel Pliilip i)t>utrhertv, Infanlrv. 

Colonel Patrick Devine, Cavalrv. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James l*render<^ast. Infantry, 

Captain I). J. Buckley, Cavalry. 

Captain ^L J. Green, Infantry, 

Captain J. J. Hasley, Zouaves. 

Captain P. J. Kain, Artillery. 

Ciptain J. E. Fitzsimons, Infantry. 

C:ij»tain J. ^\. lUicklev, Infantrv. 

Ciptain Andrew Leonard, Infantry. 

Captain A. K. Costello, Infantry. 

Captain W. ^lillen. Infantry. 

(Ciptain Timothy Iloran, Infantry. 

Lieutenant W. J. Downinir, Zouaves, 
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Lieutenant Robert Kelly, Zouaves. 
Lieutenant M. J. FitzgibbonSy Artillery. 
Lieutenant W, K Nugent, Infantry. 
Lieutenant M. W. Walsh, Artillery. 
Lieutenant A. Downing, Cavalry 
Lieutenant J. P. Murray, Infantry. 
Lieutenant P. Roach, Artillery. 
Lieutenant P. O'Connor, Cavalry. 
Lieutenant P. Nugent, Zouaves. 
Lieutenant P. Crogan, Zouaves. 
Lieutenant J. O'Connor, Zouaves. 
Second Lieutenant Daniel Lee, Zouaves. 
Second Lieutenant Lawrence Doyle, Zouaves. 
Second Lieutenant Michael Fitzgerald, Zouaves. 
Second Lieutenant John Rooney, Zouaves. 
Second Lieutenant William Sheehan, Zouaves. 
Second Lieutenant James Coffee, Zouaves. 
Second Lieutenant John Man^in, Zouaves. 
Second Lieutenant John O'Brien, Zouaves. 
Second Lieutenant J. O'Shea, Zouaves. 

List of officers and crew of the brig " Erin's Hope :" 

Captain John F. Cavanaugh, commanding. 

Lieutenant William Sweetman, Irish coast pilot. 

Ensign Henry O'Neill, second officer. 

Tiiomas Hardy, seaman. 

John O'Connor, seaman. 

Andrew White, seaman. 

James Lawless, seaman. 

John Mullen, ship's cook and steward. 

John O'Connor, ordinary seaman, cabin boy. 

The whole strength of the military and naval force on the vessel 
mustered fifty. 

Warren and Costello were released from prison some three months 
after I fell in with them. They were convicted for words they had 
spoken and acts they had done in America, and it was their case 
broiiglit the attention of the United States to the monstrous injustice 
of having American citizens punished in England for what is said 
or done by them in America. This law has since been changed, and 
no\v no citizen of the United States can be imprisoned in England on 
account of his political conduct in America. 

General Hal pin came over to Ireland in 1865. I met him in New 
York in the July of that year, and I met him often afterwards iu 
Dublin. 

The informer swore at his trial that he heard me giving him in- 
structions in the office of the Irish People^ but this swearing was 
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f;ilse, as Halpin never visited Ibc office, and I never cave him any 
iiiHiru<;tionij. lie kept away from it intentionally and oy advice, ti» 
keep away the 8US]iieion that wonld attaeh to nim by association 
with the very dangeroiia characten) who frequented that iilace. 

Cost ello, Warren, Halpin and I, having nevcrmet together )>ef ore, 
met now for the first time, and it was not a very unpleasant meet- 
ing either. We chatted and laiigheii the weary hours away, gave 
on odd occasions, when we'd go over the past, and speak of our fail- 
ures and its causes. But as the light was a lieriiage of our race, 
ind as we wore still in the land of tlie living, we determined to carry 
it on, " now and for evermore." Even in piisoD we held it to be onr 
duty to "never say die." 

riio four <>i us were eent weeding the yarda, Wc got bita of 
lioop iron to root up the blades of gi'ass and other blades that grew 
around, and as we began to grumble at the pains that came in our 
back fivim being kept continually stooping, we were fiimiBhed with 
little boardii on which to rest one knee wliile we scraped all around 
11'. Wan-en and Ilalpin thought they might as well sit on the 
boards as kneel on them, and they did 8o. Pepper remonstrated, 
but they thought tliey could do as much work sitting as kneeling, 
iind they remained silting. When I saw tbey wei-o allowed t<i 
do i<o without getUng punished, I sat down myself, and the foar 
of us worked Uiis way for some weeks, each taking a ridge of_ 
about f<iur feet and picking it from one end of the yard to the other. 
We had a very fine time of it so far as sitting down was concerned, 
but those Yankee spirits conid not rest contented ; they began to 
grumhlo at the cold, with their fingers and toes getting frost bitt«n 
and benumbed. I felt the cold too, and that pretty Bhar|)]y, for I 
had not much flesh on my bones, and I did not care how iniicb I 
could mirso the discontent of the others, but I was a good boy my- 
self I had done my share of the striking, and wlii^ my masten 
let me alone I would let thorn alone. 

Warren was the fii-at to strike, then Halpin, but the jailers did 
not strike at them ; they let them have their way. 

Tlie use of razors having been abolished for some time, in conse^ 
quencc of the many suicides committed, onr beards were allowed to 
f;row for a month or two, and when some of us would be giving the 
moustache a twirl the barber would come on with his scissors to take 
the fancy curl out of it, Warren protested agtunsttltiif, and refused 
to put hnnself intothe hands of thesciEsoraman. He alleged that he 
c-.M I >(.'(' ted his release shortly, and did not want to go into the 'world 
iinKcd, Haljiin also protested, and after both of tnem getting some 
bread and water they were allowed to go to work, c.inyingtheir hair 
and beards with them. Cost ello then refnscdto allow his black curly 
locks, and the lew hairs of a moufitaehe be bad, to be interfered witti. 
I delivered my lioad into their hands and they kept shearing me for 
fome time, while tlie othera wore permitted to carry their hair aa 
they liked, Anotlier part Oi' the discipline w.is to strip us naked 
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ouce a week, and Warren kicked against this. The officers came to 
his cell one day, and threatened to use force to undress him, but he 
said ho would use ail the force he could to keep himself from inde- 
cent exposure. He suggested that if they wanted to seai'ch liis 
cl othes they could do so on the day when he was taking his weekly 
b:ith, and while they could see him naked then, it was quite unne- 
cessary to subject him to the humiliation in his cell. The authori- 
ties availed themselves of this suggestion, and as all the others, ex- 
cept myself, refused to be stripped, an order was issued that the 
weekly naked search was to take place while each of us was bathing. 
1 saw there was a great change in our jailers' demeanor towards us. 
The least resistance to an order before this was to be punished 
witli the utmost severity, but now it was against their will — or, 
rather, against their policy — ^to put us on bread and water. " The 
field was fought and won," and, as I saw there were no more bat- 
tles in view, I became the most obedient man of the party, and the 
nutliorities, for their own purposes, gave me the character of being 
the quietest man in the prison. 

liick Burke and Harry Mulleda, who were undergoing their nine 
months' term of probation, were sent out to us, and our work was 
changed from grass-picking to wood-splitting. We were taken into 
wxv old shed wTiere Ume was stored, and, alter each of us fixing a 
block for himself, we were supplied with small hatchets. 

A pile of wood lay convenient, and, after having sawn this into 
jtieces about nine inches long, our duty was to cut it up into splin- 
ters about an inch square and tie it into bundles. This occupation^ 
W.1S pleasant enough unless you gave your fingers a touch of the 
liatchct, which occasionally happened to us all round. 

Colonel Warren chopped a piece off one of his fingers once, and, 
instead of our crying at his misfortune, some of us, not thinking he 
had given himself so wicked a stroke, were cruel enough to laugh 
at him, which did not at all please him. On the whole, we made 
ourselves as jolly as possible, and, as we were allowed to joke and 
tell stories, we passed the time pretty pleasantly. 'Twas a paradise 
lo me compared with the life I nad previously led, and I look back 
now with a kind of affectionate longing for the stories and the prison 
society of Rick Burke and Halpin. 

VVarder Pepper had sole charge of us, but soon something oc- 
curred that brought him an assistant. It seems he was not consid- 
ered watchful enough, inasmuch as a written communication in- 
tended for the outside world had been found in the prison, and ii 
bore evidence of belonging to us. Rick Burke was the writer of 
it, but I was immediately pounced upon and charged with the au- 
thorship. I was asked what I had to say in reply to the charge ot 
writing that letter, and I said I would give my reply in writing. I 
was kept during ten days in solitary confinement awaiting the de- 
cision of the Board of Directors, and then I was released and ad- 
mitted to the companionship of the wood-choppers, after being in- 
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was going to be discharged in a fortnight, and that he could take a 
note out for you, providing he could get one from you. 

I asked him how he could manage to do it, and he told me that 
he could put it in the inside of his mother's portrait, which portrait 
he would get a few hours before being searched. So my heart leaped 
with joy at the thought of getting a letter out of tlie prison. At 
that time I used to go up to the front seat to sing every morning, 
and of course you and your other brother sufferers were at the front 
scat also at the other side of the partition. But when we knelt 
down we could see each other. So next morning I took jolly good 
care to get next to the partition when we knelt down to pray. The 
partition divided me from poor Burke, and I told him as brief as 
j)ossiblc how things were, and he told me that you would be in his 
place next morning, as he would tell you all about it, So I saw you 
next morning, and gave vou a little bit of black lead pencil and 
some paper I tore out of my geography. You returned me that 
paper about the 22d of Noveniber, 1868, with some closet paper. 
It was to R. Pigott, Esq. I gave this paper to this Roger Rogers. 
But unfortunately he told a villain of the name of Witicam, who 
communicated with the prison authorities, and the result was that 
I was dragged out of my cell on a Sunday night, and taken to the 
Governor's office, and stripped to the skin, and got another suit of 
clothes, and was taken to the separate cells. All the time they were 
taking me I wanted to know what it was for. They told me I knew 
all about it. So they locked me up. 

The next day I was brought before the Governor and charged 
with clandestinely correspondmg with Fenians. Of course I denied 
all about it, so I was sent back to my cell to wait for the Director ; 
but next day I was brought before him again for dirty tins ai^d got 
three days' bread and water. ♦ 

Captain Harvey, the Deputy- Governor, came to see me every 
day, with four or five officers, and made me stand to attention, of 
course. I used to ask him what I was here for, and ho told me I 
knew all about it. He would say every morning, " Come, O'Hara, 
I want you to make it simple and clear and get out of it." But I 
had the one tale — I had nothing to make clear or simple. I knew 
very well they could do nothing to me ; they found nothing on me. 

But Rogers paid dearly for not keeping his own counsel They 
found the note on him, and, of course, Uiey would punish him for it. 

So I had the old parson ate me, likewise Captain Fagan, to tell 
all about it ; but I told them, I "knew nothing about it, and, if I did, 
I would swing like Barrett did in May, at Newgate, before Iwould 
sell my poor unfortunate countrymen. So they left me in my cell 
to undergo punishment. 

I remember seeing some of the State prisoners exercising on 
Monday, the 14th of December, 1668, in the yard, when their atten- 
tion was drawn to a place in the comer of the yard where three un- 
fortunates were after getting the whip. I was doing three days for 
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not fiuisliing ray oakum. I happened to look through the Tenti- 
lator. When I saw some State prisonerB walking around the yant 
I could not help giving vent to my feelings by fihonting through the 
holes ill the sheet-iron to " cheer up," I had no sooner Bhontcd than 
in comes the principal officer and caught me. lie said, " All right, 
O'Hara." I got another dose of thi'ee days ; bo I went on like that 
for twenty-nine days before I was sent to Portsmouth. I was not 
long there till Harvey was made Governor; then I was in for it. 
To wind up, sir, I had to do cverj' day of my sentence, which ex- 
pired on the 5th of this month. 

I was convicted of "raauslaugiiter" on the 6th of December, 
l&OT, so I thought lo kt you know all about that case. 

Father O'Sullivan used to visit me often. I hope, dear sir, that 
you wilt excuse this writing, and send me a reply as soon as you 
can make it convenient. 

Give my respects to Costello. I hear that poor Warren is dead ; 
the Lord have mercy on him. No more at present from your affeo- 
lioniito friend, Jons O'Hajia. 

This discovery that we bad writing materials alarmed the 
authorities, and they set their wits to work to counteract our 
elforts to get our case before the public. How I can smile at 
the hypocnsy of those English legislators when I find them talk- 
ing of those dark dungeons and tbe hideous deeds of the prisons 
of othcT nations, whilo theirs is open to the public, and every- 
iliing done is above board. What did they do now, do you 
think? Simply this: they kept us from religious serrico nine or 
ten days, during which time they were making a doorway in the 
gable end of the chapel. When it was finished we were admitted 
through it in charge of the warders, and placcil in the next comer. 
Then while the ser>-ice continued our keepers s.it on the stools in 
front of us, their backs turned towards the altar, and their faces 
turned towards us. A properly regulated mind, or a very religious 
]>crson might pray under such circumstances, but I candidly confess 
that I could not show much signs of devotion with these gentlemen 
looking straight into my face. 

And, then, when any of our party went to Communion there was 
such a parade as turned the whole eyes of the chapel towards them. 

The communicants amongst the other prisoners, who were np 
half the length of the chapel from us, were allowed to approach the 
:iliar without any of the warders stirring from their seats ; but 
when one of our party went up one of the warders followed him 
through t!ie chapel, and stood over him with bis club or his sword 
ili-.iwii while ho was receiving the Sacrament, then gave him the 
"ri^bt about face," and followed him down again in the same 
fashion. 

It wan the most ridiculous exhibition of English official fear ever 
witiiossed, and would be ludicrous were it not in connection with 
rt.>ligion. 
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And more than that, when on (rood Friday there is a ceremony 
of kissing the cros8, every other r^rijio.iiDr left his seat and went np 
lo tlie altar; but, regarding ua- ordp.rs were issued that we should 
not go up, but that the pnestjihould come down, and down through 
the chapel ho would come to us. 

Then when we were leaving or going to chapel, or going or 
coming from work, one of the three officers would go as a herald be- 
fore us, and, when he turned a comer, if he saw any one in sight he 
would turn back and order us to halt, and go forward again and 
order the others to retreat or get out of view. It often afforded us 
amusement to see the fix they were in occasionally. Our vidette 
would come in view of a brigade of cooks, a brigade of dish-washers, 
a brigade of tray-carriers, and several other brigades that had to de- 
ploy in the yard through which we had to pass before and after meal- 
times. Doors had to be reopened, and steps had to be retraced, but 
sometimes this strategic genius failed, and the whole party could 
not disi>erse in consequence of some avenue having been shut up and 
the key-holder gone. Then, after a council of war, it would be de- 
cided that those remaining on the field should turn their faces to the 
wall and do us the honor of turning their backs upon us as we passed 
their lines. 

If England had treated us rightly she would not be so scared at 
having our treatment known. 

Her firat policy was to mix us up with her criminals ; to rub us 
up close to them, so as it were that we should feel degradation. 

Now we had changed all that to such an extent that she would 
not allow one of them to look at us, so much afraid was she that 
some sign or signal would be given to convey to the world an ac- 
count of her assassin treatment of us. We had all along been light- 
ing against being associated with thieves and murderers, at least I 
had been, and had forced her, in spite of her teeth, to keep us sep- 
arated. 

During the time the door was being broken in the gable 
end of the chapel we had some slight skirmishing against the disci- 
pline. The pnest would visit us every morning after he gave the reg- 
ular service ; our doors were opened and we were ordered to come 
into the hall to pray. Halpin, Warren, and Burke and Gostello re- 
iiised to leave their cells. They said it was a mockery of religion to 
pray where three open water-closets were conveniently in view, and 
while there was the ordinary chapel for all the prisoners. 

I came out and knelt down, and Henry Mulleda came out. 
I think Gostello and Kick Burke left their doors open and knelt 
down in their cells while the priest prayed outside, but Warren and 
Halpin would not give any countenance to this exceptional treal- 
nient, and slammed out their doors as soon as the warders opened 
them. This continued for ten or eleven days, when the chapel was 
rejuly to receive us, and then we were led there and kept there in 
the fashion I have already described. 
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In January, 1869, Augustine Costello was taken away from us, 
and on the 4th of March John Warren got his marching orders. 
We had not as much as a good-bye with them. The six of us went 
into dinner one day, and wo came out without Costello. During 
dinner hour he was removed from his own cell to one under mine. 
I heard the clank of chains, and by-and-by, hearing some knocking 
on the wall, I learned that he was in irons and gomg to be taken 
somewhere. There happened to be a writ of error in his case. He 
wnst taken to Dublin, and two months after he was released from 
prison. 

We were working at brick-cleaning one morning when a warder 
called out, " Warren, come on this way." Warren went on, and 
that was the last we saw of him. 

Cleaning bricks was far more unpleasant work than splitting 
wood, and much colder, for we had to handle them in frost and 
snow. 

Jiesides this, we were located in a shed of corrugated iron that 
was specially built for us, and so constructed that we could not get 
a sight of any one passing through the yard. It faced the high wall 
of the prison, so that not a ray of sunshine could enter to soRen the 
rigor of the cold, and here we were kept clipping the old mortar otf 
of bricks from day-dawn until nightfall. Ilalpm called it the re- 
frigerator, and, if you were hard-hearted enough to laugh at a free 
American citizen bound down to his best behavior in an English 
prison because of his conduct in America, you could laugh at Halpin 
hopping from one foot to another to warm his toes, while his hands 
beat time with his brick-chopper ; but ho did not stand it long. 
Laying down his chopper one morning, he turned to the warder aird 
said : 

" Mr. Mabbot, the cup of my affliction has flown over." 

" What do you mean, Halpin ?" 

" I mean to do no more of this work. This refrigerator is 
enough to kill a saint. You can send me into the cells." 

" What's the use in being in those cells ? Might you not as 
well stay as you are and try and spend your time as well as you 
can ? " 

" No, I can't spend any more time this way. Yon will please 
send mo in." 

" I don't like to be reporting you. If you feel cold take an oe- 
casional run up and down on those boarcfs in front of the shed, 
and that will warm you, but don't be going into those cells." 

This was a great concession. A short time ago Halpin's words 
would have been a gross breach of discipline, severely punishable, 
but he "joined the service in a good time," as Mabbot afterwards 
said, and his bad conduct was winked at on this occasion. We 
prevailed on him to take a little bit of a run to warm himself; 
then each of us took a similar exercise, and Halpin remained in oui 
company. 
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He had caught a severe cold in another prison, and was this 
time affected with a vcrj^ bad cough. At night and all through 
the night, wo could hear it echoing tnrough the wards. The doctor 
sent him to hospital, but his doing this seemed to interfere with the 
existing orders to keep us at all times to ourselves, and not let us in 
view of any other prisoners. An iron screen was put outside on his 
hospital cell window ; but this did n9t seem to meet the requirements 
of the authorities, and Halpin was sent back to us after a few days. 
During the three winters ho was in Chatham this cough attacked him, 
and this Dr. Bums, who was' charged with torturing and paralyz- 
ing Daniel Ileddin, would notgivo him any hospital treatment other 
tlian allowing him an hospital spittoon in his cell, in order that he 
might judge how thecougn progressed, from the increase or decrease 
of the quantity of blood thrown up. 
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NEW ARRIVALS — JOHN m'cLTTBE — AMERICAX-BORN IRISITMEX, AND 
IRISH-BOBN " SPRALLAREENS " — NEW W^ORK — STOCKING-MENDING 

" FOX AND GEESE " — LIES OP BRUCE, THE SECRETARY OP 

STATE — SUPERSTITION AND THE BIBLE— HALPIN "JOINING THE 
SERVICE IN A GOOD TIME " — HE STRIKES WORK, AND KEEPS 
HIS HAIR ON HIS HEAD — MR. o'cONNELL's SORE FOOT AND DR. 
BURNS — "l don't like TO BE HERE AT ALL," AND WARDER 
BROWNE — THE TIPPERARY ELECTION AND THE TERROR OP THE 
AUTHORITIES — ^JOHN MITCHEL's REMARKS — ^VISIT FROM m'cARTHY 
DOWNING, M. P. — COLONEL WARREN AND PATRICK'S DAY — THE 
SOLDIER PRISONERS — MR. BLAKE, M. P., AND AUSTRALIA — MR. 

PIGOTT's AND JOHN F. o'dONNELL's VISIT — ^ME, A. M. SULLIVAN 

HIS OPINIONS ON THE " COUP D'eTAT," AND MY OPINIONS ON HIM, 
AND ON HIS •* STORY OF IRELAND " — IRELAND OVER THE WATER. 

When we came in from the refrigerator, one evening, we found 
that three additional cells of our ward were occupied, and, by 
knocking on the walls, discovered there were new arrivals from 
Millbank. Next morning I was orderly, and, as I was on my 
rounds, I had a shake hands with John Devoy and Captain Charles 
Underwood O'ConnelL I did not know the other arrival, as I had 
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nuvcr met bim, but he turned out to l>o John Itl'Cliire, who was ar- 
n.->ti.-il fijjlitin^ by the side of O'Xtill Crowley, at Kilclooney Wood, 
ami !^«iitcticea to be hanged. 

TliU John M'Clui'O was bom in America, of Irish parents, and, 
having served in the American amiy, lie came to Irelaod to fight. 
llu vra* the most unpretentious of any one of tlie men that came 
owr; he was unassuming, quiet, and inolTensive, but that did not 

IirevL-nt liim from doing as much fighting as any of them. Whether 
iL' was put, or put bimsell^ in the way of it, I cannot say. ^any 
Irishmen, passing judgment upon tlic AmericaD-boni sous of our 
count rymtn, willsay tney are no good for anything connected with 
the Irish cause; but if tney could be judged by John M'Clure, I 
•)iily wish that all Irishmen in and out of Ireland were bom and 
ri.-ared as he was, so that the cowards and spraOareens of our race 
may grow up brave and decent men. And nowhere do this coward- 
ico ami meanness spring into more luxurious growth than in Amer- 
ica. The man who was a slave at heart in the old land, when he 
cumes here finds himself rid of those necessities that educated him 
into subserviency at home. 

But what use does he make of liia adventitious freedom ? Does 
lit avail of it to further the cause that he was afraid to touch in the 
old land? Xo: he becomes a bl.itant, parading patriot; a kind of 
liiiii'ihiitiskih, beating the buahes and wearing green scarfs and rib- 
Iwns to show tlicrc is no man braver than he ; but to make bis ac- 
tion here consistent with his conduct there, be is the first to sneer at 
anv practical work in the line of what is known as Fentanism ; lie 
willhave much sj-mpathy with the "poor ser^-ant-girls who have 
Ix-en cheatt.'d out of tliclr hard-earned dollars," and he will denounce 
the '•swhidlors and vagabonds who have cheated the people," as a 
knavi^h excuse for his doing nothing for the people's cause. 

il'Clurc, llalpin, Devov, Bmke, O'Connell, Mulleda and myself 
workeil for a few days in Oie refrigerators; but then one of tlieoi- 
rectors visited tlie prison, and arrangements were made that we bo 
kept at work inside in our punishment ward. The Governor had 
his adjudication room here, and over this court-house was a small 
n^'im, about twelve by eight, into which we seven were put, with 
iwo warders in charge of us. Our occupation was mending tlie 
stnckiiigs of all the other prisoners; those were given to us after 
being washed, but after we turned them inside out such a quantity 
of ^-ntid and dust escaped from them as nearly suffocated us. Nine of 
U-; wtie cooped up in tliis small space; the Summer came on in a few 
niont lis, an-!, after rei>eated protests to the doctor and Governor, 
we t>.jt iheiii ti> take down a partition that divided ns from another 
siiinll ruiim, which change made the quarters more niry and less dis- 
n-.rreeable. 

ilalpiu slnick work, and refused lo darn any more stockings in 
i-oitsoi(iience of being refused the privilege of some letters and \isits 
whicli t'le rules accorded to oi'dinar^' piisoners. He got three davs 
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on bread and water for the first refusal, but that did not prevent 
liim from laying down his darning-needle again when the warder 
handed it to him on the fourth morning. Wo thought his punish- 
ment was to continue for such a gross offense, but it did not ; the 
authorities were by this time pretty tired and sick of their attempts 
to civilize us by ill-treatment, and they let Hal pin alone. Every 
morninff his needlo and thread were lianded to him ; ho graciously 
received them from the hands of the warder, and as graciously laid 
them down on the stool as soon as he got them. Then he occupied 
his time and amused ns by telling stories all daylong. His bad and 
idle example had an evil influence on myself, and 1 suggested that 
we would invent something else to kill time. It would be pleasant 
if we had a draught-board, but, as we had not, wo fashioned one 
l)y making a " fox and-geeso " on the stool, and we made men out 
of bits of coal and scraps of paper. 

An attack was made upon me on account of playing with Hal- 
))in, but I never heeded it. I worked a little and played a little ; I 
did not like to appear to bo too daring, or to be playing drafts in 
defiance of the rules, and as we heard tne Governor or other supe- 
rior authority coming iip-stairs, I would say, "Now, Hal, let us draw 
a veil over our infirmities," and one of us would spread his handker- 
chief over the fox and geese. Of course, all this was reported to 
the authorities, but as they winked at our delinquency, we winked 
at the warder's orders to "stop that game." When going to din- 
ner we hid our "men" in a stocking, and coiping back we would 
sometimes find them stolen away, but as we had always bits of coal, 
or thread or paper about us, wo would make new men, Halpin jo- 
cosely grumbling about ^he trouble the "thieves" were j^rofitlessly 
putting him to. 

This game . was a great recreation to me. The pain that trou- 
bled me in the back became very intense at times. It became more 
and more lively according as I allowed my mind to dwell on any 
of the serious matters that affected me in the world, and I liad no 
escape from suffering but to fly away with my thoughts to some- 
thing trifling. Either that or something hostile to the powers that 
governed us : but while they let us alone I was content to lot them 
alone, and live a life of peace. 

State Secretary Bruce, when questioned about this time as to my 
ill-treatment in prison, said in his place in Parliament, that I was 
now the quietest man in the prison, and hoped that that would sat- 
isfy Sir John Gray and the other inquirers. Here is the passage as 
I find it reported in the Irishman of June 12th, 18'69 : 

" ^Vnother statement is that his appearance is quite changed, and 
that he has suffered very mnoh from his confinement.^ Since lie be- 
came an inmate of Chatham Prison his weight has increased from 
103^ to 171 lbs. (Laughter.) His general health is now stated to 
be good, and he is reported to have the appearance of a man who is 
in excellent health. After what I have given of this unfortunate 
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man's career [looking over his speech, I find he was after telling 
twenty-four direct lies of me], it is a real pleasure to say that since 
September, 1868, the date of his last offence, his conduct has greatly 
improved, and he has not incurred any punishment. Captain Da 
Cane, in visiting the prison, told Kossa that his conduct had been 
outrageous and disgraceful [yes, and Hossa returned him the com- 
pliment], and that he was astonished that a man of his position 
should have l>een guilty of it. Since then not only had Donovan 
behaved well and received no punishment, but Captain Powell said, 
' Of all the Fenian prisoners now under confinement he is the best 
behaved.' I trust tliat this statement of itself will be considered 
satisfactory by my honorable friend. 

"Sir John Gray was understood to express his satisfaction with 
the statement which had been made." 

This was an easy way to get rid of a vexatious question ; but, 
while I was the quietest man in the prison when playing a game of 
" Bohea " with Hal pin, I had my eyes open to the necessity of let- 
ting the outside world know there was a time when Mr. Brace gave 
mc very little chance of keeping quiet, and when lie and all bis 
agents were disposed to be very cross to me. 

I joked occasionally with the officers on the change of treatment, 
and it is notoiious that we alwavs had the strictest — the most ^* re- 
liable" ones, as the Governor said — placed over us. Andrews, who 
was never known to smile in the presence of a convict, would laugh 
at 'our stories and tell us *laughable superstitious ones when he 
found the rules relaxed in our regard, lie was an old Englishman, 
but ho was as full of old su]^>er6titiou as any old woman I ever kn^w. 
lie himself cured warts and evils, and warded off many impending 
misfortunes by manipulating brambles and bushes, and burying bits 
of meat and cloth. 

When I was working with the thieves I listened long one day as 
three of them were talking of the Bible, and I was surprised to learn 
that their faith in it was of a nature that some would call supersti- 
tious. Old Mr. West, who was one of the three, said he read a part 
of the Bible every day, and did not think he would have any luck 
if he didn't. The young fellow, who swore *' by Christ, he would 
make some one pay outside for the way he was treated in prison,** 
said he did not read, but as he kept it in his cell he had the benefit 
of it, and in that belief he always kept a Bible among his clothes in 
a trunk when he was in the world. The third, who was a sailor, 
t4»ld a similar story, and then several cases were adduced where the 
Bible in a man's trunk saved him from danger, and where many 
mothers put the Holy Book in their children's trunks when prepar- 
ing for a voyage or a long journey. One story was told of the es- 
cape of a man that must have been miraculous. He was no sailor 
and could not swim, yet he was washed ashore, while numbers of 
hardy seamen and expert swimmers wore drowned. When he com- 
municated with home he learned that his mother had, unknown to 
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liim, put a Bmall Bible in a coraer of his trunk, and it was that 
saved him. When this belief is so strong in the minds of the Eng- 
lish Protestant peasantry, I wonder that they cast so much ridicule 
on the belief that Catholics have in the protecting agency of scap- 
ulars, Agnus Deis, and other religious emolems of their faith. I rea- 
soned this with those thieves, with a view to make them more toler- 
ant, for they had very strange ideas about Irish principles — so 
strange that they thought our movement was nothing more than a 
conspiracy among the Catholics to kill Protestants. I thought it well 
to make so free with them as to correct this notion of theirs, and when 
they found I was so tolerant in my religious opinions as to allow peo- 
ple who differed from me a chance of going to Heaven, they pro- 
nounced me a fair man, and "Fenianism" a different thing from 
what they thought it. I should not mind to spend another year 
of my life in prison, if the authorities gave me the run of the twelve 
or fourteen thousand convicts they hold in England. Even though 
they arc thieves and Thugs, they, in their way, represent a certain 
opinion, and it would bo worth while to disaouso them of the preju- 
dices against Irish independence that are instilled into them by our 
enemies — and by theirs in a certain sense. 

It was well understood in our prison that any warder placed in 
cliarge of us was on the way to promotion if he traveled that way 
to the satisfaction of his masters. Since my arrival in Chatham, the 
fellow that had drawn the blood from my hands, and the fellow that 
had torn the clothes oft' my limbs, and kicked and trampled me in 
the blackhole, had received the reward of their faithful services. 
Pepper and Mabbott, who were with ua before Andrews — the piehr 
ague man — had received those yellow bands on their caps which in- 
dicated their promotion to the rank of principals. In Mabbott^sand 
Andrew's time the test of faithful service was not so much to worry 
us about work as to keep us so much to oui'selves, and so far from 
getting a look at anyone else as would render it impossible for any- 
one outside the prison to know anything about us. These were the 
times the Government were lying in Parliament about our treatment, 
and sending down their Commissioners to the prison to manufacture 
lying reports to be read in Parliament concerning us. After Mab- 
bott was promoted from our charge he got the privilege of calling 
to inspect us every day. At one of those visits he asked Halpin 
didn't he resume work yet, and, on getting a reply in the negative, 
I smilingly said : 

'' Halpm must have some friend here, Mr. Mabbott, that is sav- 
ing him from punishment. If it was I was to strike work that way, 
how soon you'd order me off to the dark cells." 

" Ah, Rossa, Halpin joined the service in a good time." 

On Sundays, before we went to chapel, we were paraded for in- 
spection by the doctor, and some of our company were already get- 
ting 80 rebellious as to refuse to take, off their caps when this gen- 
tleman appeared. Halpin and Captain O'Connell commenced the 
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fun and kept it ^oing for n fe^ Sundays ; some one or two jmned 
in, but I always obeyed the order of " If ats off" till the vhole of aa 
came to an understanding that it should not bo obeyed, and that if 
they eommciicod giving us bread and iialer for our diBobedienca wc 
Bhould stand it to tlic jioint of stnrvntion rather than uncover our- - 
eelvcH for this gentleman. Next Sunday, when tho doctor appeared, 
he stood before us and Alison crifd, "Hats o^" bub the hats re- 
mained on. " Hats off!" again roared he, in a voice that made my 
body tremble, but not a hat of the seven siirrcd. I was glad in mv 
heart at this spirited stand of the eaubeoii. The doctor and hfs 
attendants wliceled oft^ wc were wheeled into chapel, and I had 
much difficulty in mulHing my laughter during prayers when think- 
ing of tlie ridiculous figure the officials cut in presence of our rebel- 
lious bonnets. And you should see how proudly and defiantly those 
"hats" stood. If you had only one laugh in tho world you shonld 
give it on looking at the one that Captain O'Conuell commanded. He 
had it so firmly pressed on his head that it nearly covered his ear*, 
and you would think the hat and head were inseparable — one could 
not bo taken off without the other. There had been several previous 
skirmishes with the doctor, in some of which he would appeal to me, 
as being "a reasonable man." This was amusing, considering the 
time I had previously given them. 

Warren and Halpin refusing to have tlieir hair cut, Alison di- 
rected the doctor's special attention to their beads at one of these 
special parades, and tho doctor said to me, pointing to Halpin's 
crop, "Now, Kossa, you're a reasonable man (he saw ray head 
croitpe<l to the scalp), don't vou think he has too ranch hair on ?" 

1 smiled the reply. " Ah, doctor, you must excuse me for not 
giving an opinion on the question." 

Captain O'ConncU elicited from him the strangest admission I 
over lieard a medical man make. 

lie was lamed from the heavy boots he wore, and he asked Dr. 
Bums if he would allow him to wear his Sunday shoes, instea<l of 
the working-day boots? 

" No," said the doctor, " unleiis your leg is sore." 
" 5Iy leg is i-o sore that I cannot well walk with thcso heavy 
boots." 

" Can you show me a soro — is there a hole in it ?" 
" No ; but I am sure il will get sore if I am obliged to wear the 
boots." 

" Well, when yon can show me a soro in it Til try and care it."' 
" I'liit is not prevention better than cure, doctor?" 
" Vcs ; but in some cases we arc not allowed to i>revent." 
IK' acnially made use of these very words; and, it appears, he 
ppnki' in tho upirit of tlx'se who order the government of tnese Eng- 
lish prisons — the bepraised model prisons of the world. The ''dis- 
cipline" is snri' to work n refractory prisoner into a prcmxture 
deatli, and the disciplined doctor will not interfere with Ute coarse 
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of punishment until he eees there is no recalling the victim from 
the grave. Then he will take him to the hospital and do what he 
can to smooth the last few paces of his journey. An inquest is 
held, and evidence is given to prove that the man -had beef -tea, and 
mutton-chop, and chicken, and chicken-broth, and every delicacy 
that could be given beneficially to the man's health, but there is 
nothing to show how his health was destroyed. 

Darragh, of Ballycastle, a friend of mine, who died in Portland 
Prison, was "sat upon" by twelve of these prison pensioners, and 
Roupel, the forger, who was an hospitnl nurse, was brought for- 
ward t'^ prove that before he died ho had everything he wished to 
have. Ihe public little knew the foul work behind this bright 
picture. 

" The public like to be deceived," says some old writer, and so it 
seems, when the world regards these English prisons as models of 
perfection, and those who manage them the most humane and kind 
creatures in creation. 

There was one officer named Brown who never missed an op- 
portunity of annoying me. He was one of those who made the 
Iiandcufis bite me when putting them on, and now that there must 
have been special orders to let us alone, he could not refrain from 
issuing orders to me which he knew I would not obey. After suj)- 
per every evening you have in winter times two or three hours in 
your cell before you are allowed to go to bed. During this time I 
read, and, to mate myself a little comfortable, I laid my mattress 
on the floor, and pillowed it up against the block. It was a most 
luxurious seat, and, with my back thus cushioned and turned to tlie 
gaslight, I was quite at home. 

l^iit Brown would not let me enjoy myself in peace. He was on 
night duty, and he'd open my door and order me to settle up my 
l)ed in its proper place. My only reply to him would be, "Ah, Gov- 
ernor, I don't like to be here at all." 

" Do you hear me telling you to put up your bed ?" 

"Ah, Governor, I don't like to be here at all" 

" Don't you know that the rules forbid you to lay down vour bed 
till the bell rings?" 

" Ah, Governor, I don'J; like to be here at all" 

After giving him this answer a couple of times, if he continued 
worrying me, I remained silent till he got tired, and shut the* door. 
Next night he'd come again repeating the same thing, and receiviiiLr 
tlie same return. 

If I spoke insolently to this fellow he'd be only too glad, f<»r 
then he could make a big report against me, and insolently he dc - 
served to be spoken to ; but as I was otherwise allowed to live in 
}>eaee I did not want to rouse myself up on account of the officious- 
ness of tliis small creature, and I therefore treated him with mv 
sovereign convict contempt. I had great fun with him one morning 
when I was on the black books. My sleeping place the night before 
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was the blackhole, and when he came in the morning to ask me to 
put out the mattress and blankets I told him the night was not 
jiassed yet, and that I would stay in bed till daybreak. 

" Get up out of that, I say, and ])ut out your bed at once." 

" Now, the best thing you cau do is to let me sleep the night in 
peace." 

" Don't you see it is day — did n't you hear the bell ring ?" 

"If it is* day, why have you that lantern in your hand? Don't 
you see there is no liglit here ?" 

" Get up, or I'll report you at once." 

" You may report m<j as much as you like, but I will not got up 
until it is day." 

When a prisoner refuses to obey orders in this part of the prison, 
three or four officers have to be brought to force him into his duty, 
and the required number could not be got together until about ten 
o'clock, so that I cheated them out of three or four hours of punish- 
ment. Then they came into my cell, and when I would not get out 
of bed " till daybreak," they pulled the mattress clean from under 
me. 

In November, '69, it was made manifest to us that something 
extraordinary had occurred in the world which called for the most 
extreme vigilance regarding us. The exercise we got in the open 
air every day was not given to us in the usual place, nor was it 
given in the same place to us any two consecutive days. One time 
we were taken into a small yard behind the hospital, to get one hour's 
airing. Another time into a passage-way, between two buildings, 
and occasionally into a small enclosure between two gates and two 
liigh walls, where the walking around produced a megrim in the 
head, ilalpin suggested that we would unwind ourselves every five 
minutes, and we acted on the suggestion, trying to counteract the 
dizzying effect of the circular motion, by making a right about face, 
and w^alkiug the contrary way around, until another change be- 
«^amo necessary. The secret of our being treated this way was that 
the Tipperary election had taken place ; the rebel spirit there had 
chosen me as its representative, and a rumor had gone abroad that 
I and my companions were to be rescued. 

Hence the prison authorities were in the greatest alarm. They 
could not even bring themselves to trust their own employees, and, 
lest any warder could be able to tell the attacking party where the 
])i-Noners could be found exercising any particular day, our exercise 
ground was changed every day. 

The Government were really alarmed, and they took all possible 
proo.iutions to secure us. They put extra locks upon our doors at 
iiii^lit, and extra guards around our cells. If the citadel were be- 
sit'god we couM not have been more vigilantly surrounded. 

This was ridiculous; but those who mean to fight England may 
take one or twn lessons from it — first, as re^jards acting on her fears, 
and the measures that are necessary to stnke terror mto her, and, 
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secondly, as to the precautions and provisions that arc requisite for 
protection against surprise and defeat. 

In spite of all the arts resorted to to keep us in the dark, we had 
a line of wires laid down that kept us pretty well acquainted with 
what was goin.^ on in the world, and we knew of the Tipperary 
election beU)re it was officially made known to us in the following 
manner: 

Tlie Governor of the prison sent for me, and, holding a sheet * f 
paper in his hand, said, " I am instructed to inform you by the 
Secretary of State that the county of Tipperary has elected you a 
member of Parliament ; but I am also desired by him to tell you 
that that is in no way to change your prison treatment." 

I affected a little surprise, and, after some humorous observations, 
I told him he may as well take down my name to see the Director in 
order that I may ask that gentleman to have me transferred to Mill- 
bank Prison, so that I would be convenient to the House of Com- 
mons, and be able to attend to my Parliamentary duties at night 
after picking my bit of oakum during the day. 

The Director came, and I joked with him also on the matter. 
" Now," said he, " take my advice and don't have anything to say 
to the authorities. You are getting on well lately, and you should 
do nothing to injure yourself if they were disposed to consider your 
case favorably. If you take my advice, you will keep silent." As he 
seemed to speak kindly, I spoke seriously, and, thanking him, said 
I would take the matter quietly. The Government were annoyed 
enough at what had occurred without my trying to annoy them more. 
With the officers I assumed the influence of alive member of Parlia- 
ment. I was to have some of the good ones promoted, and the bad 
ones reduced to a probation of convict life. 

John Devoy was to have a tide-waitership from me if my constit- 
uents permitted me to take any such favors. 

One or two of my companions took the matter seriously, and 
thought I would be really taken before the House. They kept dis- 
cussing what I was to do — whether I would take the oaths, or re- 
fuse to take them ; become a member, or continue a rebel. 

If this were worth a serious thought — if I were taken before the 
House, I think I would be found talking Irish to them, and it they 
would not understand me — ^why ! let them get an interpreter. 

I was an Irishman, represented an Irish county, ana had a right 
to be heard in the language of my country. This may be a new 
idea for the members who are now discussing what is the best thing 
for tliom to do in the House ; whether to vote or not to vote, whether 
t o <io there or remain away altogether. Let them speak Irish, and 
insist on speaking it in the House. That may be thought ridiculous, 
but it is not a bit more ridiculous than to think the votes of a 
liundred Irish members can get an independent Irish Government 
aijainst the votes, and the prejudices, and the interests of five or six 
liundred English and Scotch members. If a London Parliament 
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Gvcr grants tbe "Home Hulc" to Irishmen, it will be just Bavh 
iinotlior sham as tliG " Tenant Higlit" she grants to Irish tenanta 
Tli'iB Tipperary election was, to my mind, the grandest thing of the 
kind that ever occurred in Ireland. The Clare election was uolhing 
to it as a protest against foreign nile. Hero, the great and ^topulur 
freeman, O'Connell, was chosen by the i)coitle; lie was amongst 
the people and addressed tliem, but Tipperary chose a man who 
was condemned to im)irisonment for life, wlio was dead in law, 
and who was subjectCMl to every indignity England oould heap 
upon him in Iiis living grave. There was no compliment intended 
to me in this matter. I felt myself no better, nor did the people 
consider mo better, than any one else, Tlio whole movement was a 
protest against England, and a defianeo to Iier Ministry and minis- 
tration. Either of the prisoners was as worthy of being chosen as 
I ; yet, there is no reason why I should not feel proud of bciog the 
elect — of being considered the most ill-treated and most definnt of 
the convicted felons. John Mitchel says: "A great event has be- 
fallen in Irish history. Tipperary has just done a wiser and a bolder 
deed than her sister county of Clare achieved forty years ago. 
That Clare election won, to be sure, what was callea Cntliolio 
Emancipation, for the Claremen elected the disqualified Catholic, 
O'Connell, to represent them in Parliament. Kow the Tipperary- 
men have elected the disqualified felon, O'Donovan lioss^ in his 
convict cell — have elected, amongst all those imprisoned comrades, 
the very one whom England most specially abhors — because be de- 
fied and denoiuiced the most loudly her government, her traitor 
judgcf, and her packed juries — elected hun as the most fit and 
proper ;)ersoii to represent them.'* 

Just so. I may well feel proud before my countrymen nf having 
such a commendation fi-om s» veteran a hater of English rule in Ire- 
land as John Mitchel, and so may Tipperary. 

In December, '00, our company came to be reduced by the re- 
moval from amongst us of Kick Burke. He had been taking medi- 
cine for the iirevioiiB week, and was visibly falling away. In the 
end he seemed to imagine that {Kiisoii had been administered to him 
in the drugs, and he was spirited away from us one morning with- 
out one knowing where he was taken. A few days before Dis re- 
moval, Dr. Bums, in my presence, told him taat possibly what the 
matter with him was that no wsis mentally troubled on account of 
liirt crime. Kick told hhn he was not, and the doctor told bim he 
sliouhl be. Tliia was the kind of medicine we occauonally got from 
these dtxrtors. It was hard for a man to keep his patience with them, 
and only for the large stock of it we had on our hands, we were sure 
to run short oftener than we did. 

Having learned that M'Caithy Howning of Skibberecn was re- 
tiimcil to the English Parliiiment from Cork, I thought it would be 
will to have a vi^it fi-om hiin. and I appU«l to the Director for a 
ticket, which I got, and sent him. My idea was to get himtoepeak 
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in Parliament about having my letters to my wife suppressed. The 
Government would then state that this was done because I had told 
falsehoods in them, and if I could have the letters produced and 
read, I would liavo attained my object of having the treatment made 
known. JVEr. Downing visited me about the 24th of March, 1869, 
and [ told for what pui'pose I sent for him. Ho seemed to be full of 
the idea of getting us amnestied, and appeared to be very much dis- 
pleased at a speecn that Colonel Warren liad made at a banquet in 
Cork, on Patrick's Day, as it irritated the Government, and inter- 
fered with our release. He wished I would express my disapproval 
of Warren's action, but this I would not do. I said Warren was 
accountable for his own acts, and if lie said or did anything wrong, 
the law would take hold of him. We had an idea before Warren 
loft us that this would be the state of things if he were released. 
People would fetter him outside, because wo were fettered inside, 
:md we distinctly told him in the refrigerator one day, to tell our 
iViends not to be deterred from any work they thought proper to do 
in the cause, by a fear that it would tend to keep us in prison. Eng- 
land would keep us in for ever if she thought that by doing so she 
fould keep Ireland from saying or doing anything hostile against 
her. In the same way would she hold the soldiers she still holds in 
chains were she confident that keeping them would keep Ireland and 
Irishmen quiet. 

At M'Carthy Downing's visit he asked me if I would promise to 
leave the country, if released from prison. This was a ticklish 
question to me. I told him I was sensitive as to anything being 
said about my seeking my release on any conditions, or about his 
seeking it for me. 

I told him if a choice was given me of going to Siberia, and being 
my own master, I would prefer to go there to remaining where! 
was, but that I would promise nothing. After a lengthened conver- 
sation on the matter, I said if he gave me a leaf of paper I would 
give him a reply to his question in writing, and the Deputy -Gover- 
nor consenting to give the paper, I wrote as follows : 

" Mr. Downing, in answer to your questioii as to whether I 
would leave the country or not if released from prison, I reply that 
I would, and also with the understanding that if found in Ireland 
or England again, without the permission of the British Govern- 
ment, I render myself liable to be recommitted to prison." 

I would not promise not to return, and the saving clause I had 
in this was, that if I did return it could not be said I broke my 
word. 

Mr. Downing said I might make up my mind that whoever 
would be released unconditionally, I would not. He put the writing 
in his pocket-book, promising he would make no dishonorable use 
of it, and I believe he never did; but when I learned, a year after- 
ward, that he showed it to my father-in-law, I was afraid it would 
bear such a construction as that I sent for Mr. Downing for the 
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pui'posc of getting him to intercede for my release, and I irrote to 
liiiii to return mo the pajier. He did bo, and I kept it in my ct>IL 
When the Government oflici.'ils asked me if I woald leave the coun- 
tiy if pardoned, the reply I gave vaa to Bend them this very leaf of 
paper. 

Mr. Downing paid me a second visit .1 fev raontha nfter his first, 
anil brought ^'ith him another member of Parliament, Mr, Blake, of 
Waterford. This interview was solicited on their part, as questions 
had been raised in tlie House of Commons abont my hands being 
tied behind my back for thirty-tive days. 

Mr. Downing said 1 never told him this, which was true, but 
it was not to tell it I Rent for )iim. I sent for him that he mi^t 
ask for my suppressed leltern in Parliament, which would tell iSat 
story and other stories besides. 

Tlio question again came np of my leaving the country, and Mr. 
Ulake talked of my going to Australia. He said ho had some ver}- 
irifluential friends there, and that he would give me letters of intro- 
duction to them. I thankerl Inm ; but I was so suspicious at the 
time as to think he was speaking with a knowledge of whcr« the 
Government wished me to go, and that tho friends to whom he 
would give letters would he also Government friends. Hut when a 
man with the patriotic Irisli name of Gavan Rufiy is dubbed a Sir 
Ciiarles by Queen Victoria, and held by patriotic Irishmen to be an 
Irish patriot still, I supposu I will be looked npon as over-squeamish 
in iiiiaginiiig the possihility of my falling into any hands that would 
mould the future of my lilb to anytliing different or anLagoniatlc to 
what the past of it has been. I did not say I would go to Australia 
then. I said my wife and some of my cliildren were in America, 
and it was probable, if I had a choice of going anywhere, I would 
go towards them. 

Mr. Blake and Mr. Downing questioned mc on tho subject of hav- 
ing my hands tied for thirty-five days, and I told tbiem it was tme. 

The Deputy-Governor was present, and he did not deny it. Sir. 
Bruce, the Secretary of State, said I " was only tied for a i>art of ■ 
day." 

Mr. Downing asked the Deputy if he ccnld seothcrccord books, 
and the Deputy said " Yes," 

But, on reflection, he considered he would be acting improperly 
in sliowiiig them in the absence of the Governor, and Scgged to be 

These records subsequently showed that I was bound day after 
■lay for the time mentioned. But at one time they were taken out 
I'f the iirison and ke])t in London in order to prevent a detection of 
the falsehoods of the Secret.iry of State and his agents. When I 
am writing on the Commission of In<iiiiry I will go folly into the 
matter. 

I had a visit from Mr, Hichard Pigott and Mr. John OlDoiinell, 
and it was that let the cat out of the bag. Throagh nuaj intci^ 
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ruptions of the Deputy-Governor who presided at OTir interview, I 
was enabled to tell them as much as would enable them to make a 
iioise when they got home. Mr. Pigott's object in visiting me was 
to ascertain if I was willing to give evidence ma case of libel which 
was brought agdinst him by Mr. A. M. Sullivan, editor of the Nation, 
This was the second time the Irishman was prosecuted on account 
of the publication of a letter of mine concerning Mr. Sullivan. I 
consented to give any evidence I could in the case, and in a few 
months afterwards a commissioner, accompanied by Mr. A. M. Sul- 
livan, with attorney and counsel for both sides, came to the prison 
to examine and cross-examine me. 

Mr. Luby tells mo Mr. Pigott's attorney, Mr. Lawless, 
thought I went back of my charges on this occasion, but I do not 
know how that could be thought. I think I was pretty positive in 
adhering to them. 

I was asked if I ever had any personal ill-will against Mr. Sulli- 
van, and I should conscientiously say I never had, and to other 
questions replied that I knew himself and his family ; that his father 
was a respected man, and it was with pain I felt it my duty to write 
harshly of his son. I was asked if I considered Mr. Sullivan to be 
an honest man, and I answered that I believed him to be a better 
man in his heart than in his paper, for I had in my mind the necessi- 
ties that make a newspaper man say and do many things when he is 
in with men and parties that are in with the English government 
and support his paper, which he would not say or do were he inde- 
pendent of them and had no paper. 

I knew Mr. Sullivan, and took notice of him when he wag a 
young man and I a growing boy. He had a good reputation in his 
native town, Bantry, and I heard him talk one day in a manner that 
made me like him. But when he became a newspaper man, he 
talked quite the opposite way on the same subject. I don't believe 
his mind changed a bit, but his necessities did. 

It was just after the coup iVetat in Paris when that tyrant liber- 
ticide, the late Napoleon, perjured himself, shot the people down, 
and killed the Republic ho was sworn to uphold. I was a clerk in 
the hardware store of .William Clarke, of Bantry, lie sent me up 
to the Poor Law Union to look after some contracts, and I stood 
in the waiting-room awaiting orders. Five or six men were talking 
of Napoleon, and one of them denounced the scoundrel in the most 
scathing language, asserting that he himself would not have the 
least scruple in blowing out his brains, and would do it at the mo- 
ment if he had the chance. I was too yoimg at the time to say 
anything, but I tell you it added a little to my pride to find Sandy 
Sullivan holding. the same opinion as myseli I never could read 
his articles in the Nation in praise of this same Napoleon, without 
thinking of that Bantry Boardroom, and without having a holy 
horror of becoming a newpaper man. I had a presentiment some 
way that my becoming so would be my ruin, and sure enough it was. 
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But withal it did not change one opinion of mine. I hold them 
now the same as I did those ^'twentv jrolden vears airo," and if I 
live those twenty more that I am banished from the old land, mav 
God grant that the old spirit will live too. 

Another word alx)iit the editor of the yi/tton. \i is surprising 
♦o see \*ith what i>ersistenoy he has stuck to maligning "Fenian- 
isra" and those connected iinth it, except a few friends of his, such 
as P. J. Meehau and Colonel Roberts, who would begin the fight in 
Canada instead of Ireland. He has written a story of Ireland for 
school-boys, but I trust few of the rising generation will pay 
much Attention to the two last chapters of it. "The politics of 
despair'' is what he calls fighting for Irish independence, and he 
s:iys "it may Ik? deplored that a considerable portion of the Irish 
people have lent a ready ear to them." 

'• We woro in a mood to hearken to any proposal, no matter 
how wild, and to follow any man, no matter who he might be, prom- 
isi;;g to lead us to vengeance."' 

•• Our policy was strenuously reprehended by every one of the 
"4? loaders" — which is scarcely true, for Michael Doheny, and 
Tiiomas Francis Meacrher, and' John Mitchel irave some counte- 
lianoo to it — "and reprehended bv the Catholic clenrv universally." 

This is somewhat f.ilse. I know Catholic clergymen who did 
no: reprehend it, and ^Ir. Siiriivan knows them t«>o. One of those, 
known to both i-f us, wrote to me when I was electee! for Tipperary, 
liut I was never told of the arrival of his letter till I was leaving 
)tri<on; i: was handed to m? thou, and a<« the following passas^e is 
underscorcvl by the authorities tv> show it was under their consider- 
anon, I irive it in full: 

"Decescber 21, '69. 

•' You remember Father Leader, how he read from the altar, in 
1S50, a long list of the evictions perpetrated by Tom Mannion. A 
l;i>tory of these evictions api"»ear5 on the papers of to-day in the 
f.^rm ot letters from Father I)avis and Father Troy. We are mak- 
ing great strides towanis tenant right. Farmers will not be con- 
teuteil now with anything short of fixity of tenure at fair lents, but 
tii'is is mc»re than they will get until our rulecs are better educated. 
Dr. 0*llea is in Rome attending the E. Council The opening scene 
ill Sl Peter's, the splendor of the ceremonies, was masnifioent be- 
yond description. There are >0') bishops and mitred abbots. Put 
i»ut of vonr mind the idea that Ihev are to deliberate on the con- 
d emu at ion of Fenianism. Y:m ovoht to kuo\r that the opinion* of 
/>•. Jl-'ri'irry an: hzirher (jtntr'fl uor \tiU rKceif<d among ihe IHfth 
c!'. ?■;;;•', Jii'ery xlt*/ nynfers *V h^ //Xv/v that th^y ever trili be, 1%€ 
ri/T. .,/ Av;;i,« •/ri>>f'';i;7 rjth'sr i.i a direction ^a'f^ the rererfe//'^ 

Every one knows the prii-sls who denounced the movement, but 
Mr, Sullivan had no necessity to know the ffoOif priests, nor am I 
going to ''inform" on them, nor even tell him the writer of the let- 
ter 1 have quo:e\i from. 
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This anti-revolution historian further says — ^**The first leaders 
of the conspiracy were not men well recommended to Irish confid- 



ence." 



I hope the schoolboys who read this will not believe a word of 
it. To my mind it is false history. They were as well known and 
as well trusted in their several localities as ever the historian was 
before he was an anti-revolutionist, and he was known and trusted 
then. 

" And in the venemous manner in which they assailed all who 
endeavored to dissuade the people from their plot, they showed they 
had not alone copied the forms, but imbibed the spirit of the conti- 
nental secret societies." 

Tliis should read — " And in the venomous manner in which they 
assailed me — ^A. M. Sullivan — ^because /exposed their 'plot,' 4&c." 

The use of the words "plot" and "continental secret societies" 
show he is familiar with the phraseology of our prosecutors. 

" Up to 1864 the Fenian enterprise made comparatively little head- 
way in Ireland. In America, almost from the outset, it secured large 
support." 

Phis is entirely false. It was quite the other way, and if the 
men in Ireland had tnisted to themselves instead of relying on 
tlie " large American support," things might also be another way 
to-day. 

. ' " There was up to the last a fatuous amount of delusion maintain- 
cA by the ' Head Centre' at this side of the Atlantic, James Stephens, 
a man of marvellous subtlety and wonderful powers of plausible im- 
position ; crafty, cunning, and quite unscrupulous as to the employ- 
itaent of means to an end." 

This is a splendid fling at a fallen enemy of his, whom the enemy 
of Ireland has banished beyond reaching him. To be " quite un- 
scrupulous as to the employment of means to an end," is what any 
man must be who expects to fight England successfully. That will 
be no more than fighting her with her own weapons, and those who 
learn a true story of Ireland must learn this. Saying which, I take 
my leave of Mr. Sullivan and his petty, spiteful story. 

Looking back at my prison life, and reading over some verses I 
made while we were mending stockings, I am struck with the freedom 
of thought we managed to indulge in while the body was closely 
confined. 

I would be afraid here now to speak the opinions that arc found 
in the following lines. I entertained them when 1 was in prison, 
and might entertain them Btill if I was in Ireland. But hero iu 
America, where our Irish are less religious than at home, they are, 
as if to compensate for their falling ofif, more bigoted ; and where I 
am less known than in the old land, a fanatic paper here could on the 
sireni^th of the stray words in those rhymes get up aery of "Com- 
munist" or "Infidel" against me that would get holy people to exe- 
crate me. 
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Xevenheloss, as tlicy were my opinions when I was free to bold 
them, at a time that I had no fearot thv world's prejudices depririag 
me of mv daily liread, I give them here: 

Here's a heoldi to the -viciims of tTraonv's wronf , 
Here's a hcallh to the weak ivlio'ru opi'Veswd Lv the ttroug, 
Here's a bealtlilo the men, be their CTWfJ irhal it mnj, 
Who caa say "God Save Ircbnii'' wherever Ihev pray. 

And let them kneel to Gixl above, 

In ehurch or chapel, kirk or grove. 

Here's heart and liaad. and hope and li>vc. 
For Ireland, over the water. 

Oar lonp suffering moihcr i* ravldied by knaves, 
And, disLonoted. fclie weepinglv nurses us slaves. 
The tyr.intslinvc luadc us a lieil upon eanli. 
And we lalmr in rbnin», while tbev revel in mirth. 

■\V«dban.llyliomore5on:ly'tried. 

>[(ire seatle'red tlirougb the world wide. 

Had Christ by vt* Wva cnieified 
Id Ireland, over the water. 

But we're told our misfortunes are owin^ to oia- guilt. 
That we're iMiyinj; for the blood which our forefather's vpZt. 
Thai Eaglamrtou^ is the heaven-seat stroke. 
And we strike nirainst OihI when we strike at her yoke 

Tlii-t lenehinf; finis us bloiid-red pravts. 

In lands lierond the salt scawave$, 

And leaves us crouching, crinkling slaves- ^ 

In Ireland, over the' water. 

It is s^'1, and I tbint; 'tis by M.irbiavil. 

Thai ;yrjn:s in teuchiop the Bible esfi-1, '♦ 

In OTiler the better to jilundcr the piX>r, • 

And make tbem submit to the wrings they endure. 

And thus thcT offt-r us the Wor\l, 

Ther ttll us pray and trust the I^inl. 

And then ther rob with lire and sword 
In Iri'land. over the water. 

To our ruthless invadrra the creed mattered nought. 
Thermadc heaven subserve every conquest they songht. 
And the CathoHtrs sent by the Popes for our pence, 
Just hit u#ashardas thePuritan»aints. 

[Since Adrian's grant, 'tis fraud, "lis force, 

"Tis Bulb, 'lis liayonets, fiiot and horse, 

"Tis Cullen's or 'lis Cromwell's curse 
In Ireland, over the water. 

Can the creeds that love freeiiom and manhood elKwhere. 

Bi* fruitful of noihincbut slavery there f 

■\Vi;i the "Protestant Itoys" never pive us a hope. 

But hu^ns their fetter». afraid of a Pi>pe T 

Oiir l*d^n sires our strifw wonM shun, 

Ther saw their heaven throupb the sun, 

2'.'rf?r Ooil smiled down on every one 
In Ireland, over ibe water. 
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Our children of Roman and Protestant birth 
Proclaim our disgrace through the brothels of earth, 
Yet the preachers preach on, wo liavo nothing to do 
But to ' ' carry the Cross " and * * give Csesar his due." 

Christ never said 'twas CsBsar^s coin, 

The land is ours, then let us join 

Our hearts and hands across the Boyne, ' 
For Ireland, over the water. 

But the bigots start up to prevent the embrace. 

And the phantoms of faction are flung in our face, 

*' To hell with the Pope"—" Hell with WUliam the Third," 

Then like devils we fight " for the lovo of the Lord." 

The world's contempt rewards our pains, 

We're slaves, and with our very chains . 

We batter out each other's brains 
In Ireland, over the water. 

This creed of dissension is nursed in the land, 
While the creed of our martyrs is prisoned and banned— 
Sheares, Crowley, Fitzgerald, Lvnch, Duffy, and Tone, 
Emmett, Larkin, and Orr died for Ireland alone. 

For Freedom's cause at Freedom's shrine. 

This was the creed of Mike O'Brien, 

Let it be yours as well as mine, 
For Ireland, over the water. 

And then for a struggle to end in success — 
When the Keoghs will protect us and Cullens will bless. 
For 'tis but for failure that ** rebels " arc damned. 
That scaffolds are mounted and prisons are crammed. 

Come North and South our land to save, 

Can't we bo Irish, true and brave, 

And neither Rome's nor Englands's slave 
In Ireland, over the water. 
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Ptranccrs who aro suspicious and critical of my youth — who snlTors most ? who hn:? 
most reju>«>ii of c<'mi»l;iiiit ? 1 a>:alii.st you, or you against tlie authorilles? 

Is iliwre any hope befnro me? 1 "see none except whatever arises from the writ 
of error or the politic olenioncy of the Crown. Towards tdo ex))en80s of thai writ 
of error, let me toil you, the American people, after four weeks of the publishing of 
Miss Mulcahy's petition, have given not a single cent. That speaks volumes. Tbo tam- 
ilies have joined in an appeal and nothing goes home in answer to it, and the West of 
Ireland is famine-stricken again and America sends no relief there. 

The p«)licy of the Government will, I have no doubt, even if the writ of error fail, 
order your release on conditions after a little time — always considering you have set 
up no obstacle to its mercy in your own bearing and deportment. Your whole con- 
duct id dotlantly in opposition to your captors, it is said. 1 ask you again, what is the 
use? You aro the conquered, not the conqueror, and true valor is best displayed in 
gracefiilly accepting your defeat. If you escapeil tonwiTow I solemnly tell you J 
would not lice icith you imless you atoned to mo for the piust by minding your own 
family and your own affairs for the future. You told me oeforeour marriage that I 
could *• simulate and dissimulate.'* Well, you were right. Every day after that 25lh 
of October opened my eyes wider to the madness of uur union, bull loved you and 
I would not pain you by showing my unhappniess. I ItKiked to the future, disbeliev- 
ing all your talk 'of prisons and batile-flelds, and I honed for the life I had coveted 
after your Fenian business was past and gone. Phlfosonhy Citme to my aid, and I 
patiently bore what few wives would bear unreproachfuily, and 1 simulated happi- 
ness while my heart was sore, to make you happy. After this continue to act against 
your own inler(;st, if you love it and fne so little as to feel inclined to act so. You 
'w«)uld never kn<uv tliis'mueli I have written if I did not think it necess:ir}' to tell you. 
lest, mistaking my mind still, you plunge yourself and mo into more 'misery 'y^t* 
What is the use <>f ray life if it is to be no more than a distant accompaniment to your 
pn)tracte<l sufferings, and where do you think will the strength come from ihiiiis to 
help mo lu bear it? Strength comes' of sulTering, men Siiy, but timed 

•' My Spirit swoons awjiy in hopeless gloom !" 

Up to this time I have in ])ublic taken firm hold of the chalico of bittcmcsi^ vou 
filled lor me, and I have drank it d«)wn with bravo eyes and unflinching breath : liui 
if the draught bo deeper and deeper still, my breath may fail, my courage strangle 
me, (»r my strength desert me. Save mo if you can. I have one good angel far acri>s.s 
the water that looks through the eves of my chil<l, my bright little boy. This angel 
smiles on me through my sleep, and stretches two tiny hands across the sea, lisping 
my name, and with tiny feet tries to tread the waves tliat divi<lo mo from him and the 
sunlight, and the iVcsh sprav gleams on his shining child-bair and over the little 
ruddy face. While this angel lives on earth a firm anchor liolds me to life, but if he 
goes — my heart sickeiLS, and I pray God spare mc? so deep a grief and leave mo mj* one 
object to live ft>r. S«) far my letter can bo of little comfort to you, bull cannot in 
honesty make it plo:L<i;inter. You will be angry, I d;iresay wounded, but I must be 
satisflod with that too. If you understand me you will believe me that one pain I 
give is at the cost of ten, twenty, to myself, for I'flnd it easier to take than to ffite pain 
or trouble. 

Here I must break off. but— by-and-by I shall recommence and tell you ofmy voy-« 
age out, my reception here, ar.d what 1 do since. 

Ever affectionaiely, your wife, M. J. 

Friday E\'kktxo. 

Some day I may be sorry for having written this letter. I am sorry for writing 
it now, but I don't see how it could bo avoided. When you write do not reproach mo 
for the words I have said. I do not deser\'e reproach, and I feel so wronged that any- 
thing harsh you would say to me would have a c(mtrary effect to what you would in- 
tend. A constant falling drop will wear away a stone, and such a drop has b«en 
secretly f;illing on my heart — which is not stone — for the last few years. It is worn 
very thin, so thin that another hard stroke would break it. 

It would bo as well it did break at onco and end the struggle : hut yet a Rpirit 
of wild defiance sustains it in its desnair— a violent outcrv against tho injustice 
that woulil make you, who have eiyoved everything eiyoyable in the world, be tlie 
moans of sending me, to whom the earth's greenness has borne no fruit of pleasure yet, 
heartbroken to the grave. 1 won't and I can*t die while I can livo for chooains life. 

What a strange per\-ersity of fancy kcejis ringing in mv head your linos in 
answer to my " Forget me, iWsa." Can you remember themt Can you remember 
that poem tliey wpre an answer to, or a sequel to? When I loft vou, aftor that Inter- 
>iew at Millbank, I went to Dublin and straight from there to CionakUty. I told you 
Mr. Pigott offered me money for my passage to America, and I took U| tnuUng to b6 
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j'.ble to pay it back as sonn as I should arrive bore. I have not been able to do so; 
hut as that incapacity and its reason enter in tlic details of my business here I will 
let It pass till vou know of the journey tliat preceded it. 

1 reached Clonakilty unexpectedly to Pajia ; wiis rpceivod with open arms 
by the family, and expected to remain some time. I hi-.d my passage engasod, and 
only two days at my disposal. That dear child of mine clunj; to my neck the whole 
t!nir». and would not take his dear little arms away, and he waked me in the mornings 
kissina; and patting my cheeks with his rosy Jlsts. Oh, the pain of parting with him. 
I had boon away a month from him, and ha'd only those two days to be with him be- 
fore leaving hini — perhaps for years or forever. Xfamma was distracted at my com- 
Jn;r to a country where there is neither kith nor kin of mine. My fatlier came with 
me to Qucenst<»wn. The morning I left, your letter to my father came. I can't say that 
cithor tie (»r I ajipreciated the arguments you drew to satisfy his mind thatMr;hat is is 
liost as far as I am concerned. I know of no qualities my misfortunes have doveloned 
•»x»"oj)t my stroncth of endurance, and every woman is endowed with a share of that. 
I wroto versos before I married ; it woulil have been better for mo had I never written. 
Whatever the qualities are you think creditable that have been developed in sulTer- 
in;:, 1 would, with all my heart, have preferred they should forever lie dormant, if 
SI) I c«)uld lead a pleasant and hai>py life, and escape my present and past misery. 
On the 30th of May I was put on banrd the City of Paris, and the last sight of my 
father is stamped as with mordaunt Dn my memory, with a grey, careworn look over 
his face, a wan shadow on his lips, and lights of siti^pressed anguish in his eyes. I 
kn«»w as well as if I followed him that he went back to the boarding-house on the 
beach, and locked the sitting-room door I had loft, and sat down to the table with his 
head between his arms to cry out the .-igony of his fatherly heart! 

It clmkes me, this memory. My poor, 'poor father ! I was known on board, and 
v;^rv kindly treated. There were American families, returning from a tour on the 
C«>ntinent,'and they made the voyage i)leasant to me. A Frenchman, who had been an 
artist, was my good angel. Thellrst day of the vovage, when I was so sea-sick that 
'.\.\\i:Y rrawlini? on deck 1 had to lay down beside a lady, a ward of his, who was sick 
i<»o, and ouvered up in ruijs and' furs, he brought me lemons and ice-wat«r, and 
l')ldod all th<» spare rugs ho could find round me, and so I spent the first day after the 
evenin:^ we started from Quecnstown. 

Tlie lollou'ing day 1 w:is able to sit up, and the next I was looking about for some- 
thing to employ my hands or my mind on. The Frenchman gave me pencil and 
l)ai»er. and 1 sketched rouuhly a' few of the faces onboard. The artist was much 
i»lfased, and every other day'l sat at one side of him, his ward on 'the other, and 
much to the amusement of our folio w-vovageurs we caricatured all who staid quiet 
anywhere in our vicinity. Then chance hrouiiht out my fortune-telling propensities, 
and I had all the ladies and their escorts on board, including three Church of England 
eiorgymen, come beeging me tell their fortune. To the end of the voyage I had not h 
moment to spare. The doctor wanted his likeness taken, with an autograph, and Igavo 
him both; and the artist wanted my likeness, and I sat for it; and the stewardess even 
wanted her fortune t(»ld. There was a goodlihrary on the ship — asmall one — butscme 
good books — and 1 road, at intervals, " Hard Times," and some other pleasant stories. 
Oilier times the Frenchman translated Gorman legends from a beautiful little book he 
had. In the nights, after supper, we all gathered aft the vessel, and watched the balls 
of phosphoric fire that rolled in myriads from the white wake of foam. Then, nearing 
land, there were pleasant i>romenades, in the starry evenings, up and down the deck. 
I will f«»r a long time remember the kind words, the gentle jidvico, a fine old gentle- 
man from Louisville gave me. I say •* old," but be wasn't old; he w:ls light-hearted 
as a boy. cenerous and oheerv und'gentlemanly. His sister and his niece were with 
h 'in, and tl»e groat interest thoy all took in nie arose from the fact of my being at 
R>screa S«;hool with a cousin o'f theirs. Gertrude Uackett. They were extremely 
kind Ti) me, and left me addresses and invitations to their places, whenever, if ever, 
I s'lould be in their vicinity. I could have gone with that family as governess to Mr. 
(.'.'s dauijhters. but that is 'something I have many chances of doing. I won't go into 
•iMv f;ini:lv till T know a little more Of America. The last day of our voyage was ii 
>«.onnv onV : we wore in siuht of land, and had to put to .««ea' acain with the land 
svv»'ll.' Then, in thn evenlnir. we got into Sandy Hook. *Twa.s Sunday, and we all had to 
>':iv on board till next dav. I felt verv lonelv as the tender reached the Custom-House. 
At sea I had been free IVom trouble_ll had breathed ; but with the first step on dn- land 
my cares and j)erplexities returned. I hail boon said manv affectionate adieus bytho 
in'w triends of my v<n'a«e. Thoy seemed to be all frien(ls, and I lo«iked sadly after 
tJMMn as, urouj) liy i:roui\ thoy passed away, and I was loft alone. The Frenchman 
saw niv burgagfi safe and ordered mo a carriage, then said good-by and took off liis 
• har-'e in another direction. I was just seeing mv things safe in the carriage when 
T:m Douuvuu came up, and asked mo ii a Mrs. O'Donoviui had como over in tlse City 
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of Paris? lie stepped into the rnrriago witli mc, and we drove to Mrs. Healy'?, where 
I remained one week, imct was very kindly truaied. It was not pleasant tomo to hvo 
in any huuso i>n HulfLTanco, not ev«Mi in mV fatlier's house ; and Unding I wsis puttin;; 

the * ' " 

\\ 

so 

poems or stories,' under my name (yours), at a sahiry of $10 a "week, equal to £1 lOi*. 

of our money at present. 'This is very trifliug to live ou horc, and as for sparing any- 

thinj; outof'it! ! Oeh, hone ! as Joan said. 

I couldn't get the money even to i)av back to Mr. Pif;ott, and ^hat frots mc. My 
hopes aro thrown to pieces oonoerninK tfio whiskey money. I couldn't get a cent of it. 
Denis Donovan says the duty, and leakage, and sU)rago, ate it up. I would mention to 
you the names of nianv men who called on me all with big professions, none with 
material aid, but 'twould make a big list, and the authorities might 8ee it objor- 
tionable. Of course I told them of the reason of my journev, all about the children. 
Ac, but civility and a welcome to the hospitality of thoir house was all I could get 
from the warmest of your IViends liere. 

'* 'Twas very hanl the children should be in such a bad way.'' " 'Twas wonder- 
ful they weni't seen to," — '• awful charge for a young wonum," ic.. Ac, without end. 
but everybodv's business is nf>body's biujiness, apdl got lots of advice and pity, but no 
assistance, l^he boarding-house in Thirteenth street I found too expensive for my light 
nurse, so I moved over here to Dominick street, an humble neighborhood, and a 
house more home-like to me, tis thev are Clonaklitv people who rent it, and they 
knew my father before I was born. James is here, but his neck troubles him very 
much. Prison food brought on an ulcer in It. Poor boy, he, too, is the victim of " hanl 
times." All I could do or all he could do, couldn't get him a situation, such a world 
of hypocrisy and hollowness is it ! Just jis to me, ho was made ever so many prom- 
ises of employment, but his patrons forgot their words. I met a brother of voura 
here. Ho said your mother and all belonging to you in this country enjoyed good 
health. If you choose to write to your family next, I shall be satisfied to waive my 
claim to a letter. 

I wiis at Patrick Downing's place in Newark, and if his circirnistanocs would ad- 
mit I believe I might expect he would help vour children. He is a spirited, generous 
fellow, but his family is increasing and he has not maiie his fortune yet. I like him 
well. Denis Sullivan of the Irish People has treated me kindly. Him, too, I beliove to 
be sincere, but his circumstances aro not too flourishing. 

Col. Denis F. Burke and his familv have shown me much friendship, but they are 
only recovering from the reverses su^ored tlirough connection with Feuianism. Their 
kindness is limited tohosi)itality and the best of good wishes. 

I writo as much as I can, and presently I shall see if I can't got in on other papers 
or periodicals besides the IrUih People. 

Mr. Meehan j>romised to get me into a fancy store as saleswoman, if I chose to go 
into business. 1 will write and look round me awhile. I may presently bo able to 
send for your children, and they will be t>ikcn to trades or business horc without fee. 

I may go down to St. Louis to bo near these cousins of mine. All the places in tho 
world are tho same to me. I have no tie to any part, but I think it would be pleasant 
to live near relatives. 1 don't think I have any more to say, only I got a lettor from 
mv father and one from Tim since I came' here, and I wrote' home once. You 
wfll wonder why I did not write long before this. I just wished to know what I'd have 
to say to you from here. I'm six weeks in the country now. The first week I thought 
•twas a splendid place, and tho second I grew suspicious of big promises; tho third I 
felt ONiiical and bitter, and so on every day adding to my heart-sickness, and winding 
in on* myself as if I were a spool of silk that had witlessly unrolled and was being 
slirunk up again by the motion of the world and its IVtwt. I exi>ect you'll write 
ms, when you do write, in a cold strain, to punish mo for having aiflTcrent opinions 
from yours on several points in this letter. I'd say " forgive,'' but I don't Iteel I have 
done anything to be forgiven. I have not room to argue, you seCi and must only sign 
myself fondly and truly 

Your wife, M. J. 

One passage of this letter vexed mc somewhat I did not like 
that my wife Khould think of mc in such a manner as it suited the 
English Govcramcnt to represent me to the world. Knox and Pol- 
lock would not bring me face to face with my accusers ; they would 
do uolhiug to do mc justice ; their duty was to whitewash tno Got* 
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ernment and blackwash me ; and to be asked " if I could not act in 
a rational manner," or "act like Mr. Luby, or'Mr. O'Leary," was 
something that annoyed me, when I had no chance of explaining or 
replying. 

I was allowed pen and paper to write to my wife, and when I 
had written the letter it would not be let out, because it contained 
the explanation 1 thought proper to give. To nurse my wrath 
would bo only to bum myself up, and as there was no use at all 
in my committing such a suicide,! began to grow callous regarding 
what the world, or the wife, or the warders should think of me. 
Some one tells us, when misfortune hits us hard, the best way to 
bear it is to hit hard at something else in return, and I will allow 
my experience to indorse the wisdom of the counsel. 

A year and a half elapsed before I heard from my wife again. 
During this time I wrote two or three letters to her; but, as I 
harped on the same strings, they were again suppressed. Her 
prospects, during this time, were growing brighter, and her letter 
IS not so gloomy as the last. She had been 'turning her talents to 
some account in earning an independent livelihood, and was begin- 
ning to entertain the foolish notion of getting mo out of prison by 
going to law with the devil, when she would have earned a sufficient 
amount of money to employ counsel. 

She puts me into a corner when she says, " Tell me have you really 
grown so indifferent regarding what I may think or feel at your 
silence, that you make no effort to win the good-will of your jailers, 
or the favors extended to your companions m misery ?" 

At the time I received this letter my jailers were hitting me 
pretty hard. It was just after they had been chaining and tramp- 
ling me under foot, and I was not in the humor to write very 
kindly of them, or very forgetfully of their treatment. I wrote, 
but this letter shared the fate of the others. Another was sup- 
pressed when I tried, six months after ; but the next half-yearly let- 
ter was allowed to pass. 

Utica, N. y., December 13, 18C8. 

My Dear Love : I do not know why I write to you to-night unless it is that I feci 
more than unusually *• loneljr and alone," and memory has been preaching to me little 
sorranns from your life and mine. I havenot been fit to write to you for a long, long time. 
My heart is in the state of a dormant volcano — by avoiding thoughts of you or my 
child I avoid an oruption ; by reflecting a moment on my more than three years' 
widowhood and my lar-away oaby , my soul is shaken to its deepest depths — my heart 
convulsed to the core with discontent. Well, I will not talk of that now. I am taking; 
tlio only measures my judgment can approve to mend the faults of fortune, and have 
now at least a partial certainty of success. It would bo a long story to tell you, 
how I came to adopt tho profession of elocution. If you ever get free, or if 1 ever 
a;;aiii unrestrainedly meet you without warders by to listen to and comment on mv 
confessions, I'll give you tho history of these three long years, years as long as ordi- 
nary lifetimes, years that I never expected human endurance could outlive. The 
littk* raft of resolution that floated In from tho wreck of my fortune three or four 
years-ago, has run steadily on the waves of life. It will soon, I hope, be strong enough 
to bear you up too. To aepart from parallels, I have been giving public readings for 
Romo months, and intend continuing to do so till I have acquired a sutflcient sum of 
monev to justify me in engaging counsel to re-open your case and appeal it to the House 
of Lords Vou need not think I am " begging " in your name ; even if I could descend 
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tlon lo regulation^, which pormcd to mo to havo no aim %\\l my annoyance, and a 
nmnlh or si> siHor 1 saw yon I lol a littlo of this pas escaped whIcthVas burning within 
m*\ One day I had my tjisk ot work dono somo ten minut(!8 betoro the ap|)uinlod 
t m^, and, waitinK to iiavo Iho olllciT arrivo with a IVush lot, I took a book in my 
hand. 1 Mas siH\\\ in this position by that Jolly Kcntk-man who sn])orintende«l our in* 
1rrv!ow, antl 1 was punislii'd lor idleness. Tbis was the last straw <>n the camel's bark, 
and I pitched thrir rules and reKnlati(»ns to Jericho for a time. Of course, the l.iws 
hadtt) boenf«»n'edandlhadtotakothe cjuiserpienre. But I felt relieved, and** the fev*.':- 
burning at Iho core "burned b'sslh-reely. Only for I relieved myself this way I would 
undoubtedly have consunu'd myself aw;iy — eaten myself. It was a sanitary mea>uro (mi 
my part, one necessary to preserve, (»r at least to prolong, my life. I had notthiiidevo- 
t on either for my country or for my wife that Judy Flanagan's lover had for her, 
when ho professed himself willing to •« djo for her sake." 1 would rather live lor my 
l,,ve.-— you Jind your rival. You understand I havo inmy mind vour p«x;m of **Hj 
told mo ho loved anidher beside.'' Mr. Fajjan, the Director, tohf mo ** they would 
irobubly allow mo to get thoso poems of yours if tho book wjis sent, but y(.»ur fiithor 
las, it 8e<'ms, lost tho two copies id* them' which ramo to Ireland. If you would (•►mo 
to Ireland as your failxT expects about t'hristmjis, you may desire t'» see me. I havw 
spoken to th(5 Director about tho matter; ho says there would bo nodittl<Milty ])laced 
m your way. Only thaty«»u w«»ulii take it as an encounuremont on my part. 1 would as'c 
to liavo aticket sent to you, but really I do not wish you should incur any ex- 
l>en»o in doin« ho. A look at mo for twenty mlimtes would do you no g<^»od. Don't 
tlnnk by mv saying this I havo b»st any or my beauty or affection. No, M'dlls. Hal 
and Ji>hn J)ev«*iy say 1 am as handso'mo as' I was tho day you fell in lovo with me, 
and I don't feel Any lliss or (jimiiniti«>n of tho other quality 'if' you would only bo roa- 
hoiiablf>. Ainl I am »nre I Trrw very fond of yoji, but I admit, as I said in tho Ruppro-- 
sed letters, that 1 had a very <pi«««'r way ot'^ showing it. 1 also admit there W(MiI I bo 
room to make you feel happior, in my conduct towards you from the sltar to tho 
prison, b!it ynn would fail in any cllort of a similar naturo towards me. I have often 
rellei'ted wluMi feelliij: tho drearin(*ss (»f solitary confinement, how much of it I gave 
you in Dublin, and how uncomplainingly y«Mi endured it. 1 reci>llect you were sick 
one Sunday ; I got siuno nuHli<*ino for vou ; I then went out and loll you alono till din- 
ner hour. * This was almost cruel, and you took it as a matter of course that 1 had to 
bu out and never grumbled. 1 understood that T was tresi)asslng rather too much on 
a w.fe's privileges at tho time. Yt»ur *• feigning to bo happy to make mo so" had tiro 
deslreil effect, and m:i<lo mo londer of you too. Whether 1 am ever to return you tho 
compliment, (Jod alono knows. I i:(»t tno letter you wrote to mo aflei* your arrival in 
America, and the poem wherein you alhide toyour '• fossilheart." 1 got aphotograj>h 
that accompanied your la»it. letter. I have it'flxed on the back of tho door — a queer 
place you will say— bui my habits hero are such that I keep my door over shut when 
at home, and tiien you are lo4»king over the whole house and its sole cjccupant. 1 think I 
ad<lressed you a couplo of tunes with t!io salutation, ** Ah,y«aiaredead — Mollis.'* Tho 
fi>ur boyssi'nt mo ai)hotogra|ihofthem.too. I havo itnoli'nm^' (•ell.butlcanrx-casion- 
ally getal«»ok «l ituponapnlication. (^roum is not himself in it, but tho others I recog- 
nize. Mr. Lawless asked me if 1 would signify tt» him my approval of your sending those 
boystoschoMltoDolgium. and I told him I had already signifled to you, repeated- 
ly .'that they Were at your disposal if you could do anvthing for them. But I cannotun- 
uerstajid the matter. Thero is something in it to i)0 exjilamed. Can you «Milighten 
me? Yon cannot havo as nnich money as would insure tho contln>»ance of s«ich a 
«M»urso if eilui-ation. rublio I'unds cannot be so plentiful as to obtain for all tho chil- 
dren of my fellow-sulferers such attention, and I do not like for mine more than others 
can have.' Of course, I would liko them to have a good edu<'ation, but with the loss of 
my ability to do a father's part I surrender tho right to Bj)eak in affairs that depend 
*»n llnances. From y«)ur father I learn that tho squabbles of narty haro brought you 
into tho uglv circle of content!i)n, too. This 1 regret as mucn as I regret anything. 
I sliould wi>h y«>u had kept outside all those disputes. Perhaps you deemed it no- 
ccv-iary to s"c"uro audiences to a<Iopt a party ; ifso, it is deplorable. But when vou 
a :'e on* vour own resources I must givo you" liberty of t)i>inion, and cannot be thin- 
s'Kinnei) on tin* subiect (»f mv wlfeb»»ct>ming amanl'v character. Astodisputes regard- 
ing vour father's treatment*<d'the children, I suppose th(»se are what you allude to in 
you'r letterof last D"cember. When V(»u become a publicspoaker or reader you enter 
tlial l:f«* which excites animadversion, and you must make up your mind to take all tho 
disiigrei'ablenessof the posit mn with a strong mind. Let me knowall.you can. Se»d 
me a ropv of tho worst things that havo been said of yiui. In your letter of July, ()7. 
vou Slid 'a few thiniis which were hard, such as asking why I could not. conduct my- 
*self hi prison liko Mr. Lubv. Mr. ()"L««arv, and others, who were high-spinted men. 
Tnev (th.« bard things) might not be so hard if 1 could toll you why. but when my 
moiith w;w sealed tho most painful thing lo me was to And mysell spoketi to m twa 
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niimnor. I have no ohjQ^jtion that you would open llio sorrows of your heart to me, 
and «1" you wish to reproach iix^ with nejilcci of tlio worldly weltkre of my fjtmiJy 
ttiat is' all fair enough, hut have nothing to »ay about my jtrittvn candiict ; you .ctia 
have (tidy one side of the stnry. You have uol yd had replies to tilings you asked 
ine ihreo years h^o when 1 was in Portland. >VelI, bome of them remained in my 
mind, and 1 will strike them off here. 

The unpleasantness between you and Denis O'Donovan — I Wiis to blame for that. 
I, in Hichmond, led you to think that he owed me money, as 1 wished to have, througb 
liim, what was duo to me in the oiliee ; and the Governor of the prison being walch* 
inj; every word that dropped from me. afler the arrests that time, I was not able to 
convey to yc»u what was the exact thinj; 1 meant. Den. acted kindly towards me — I 
ronnot forget that. 1 did not get the letter he sent you, and I mii»t scold liim for 
writing to you so harshly as he did. Ii anything remained to be settled between us 
it could not be more than a few dollars. The amount due to me at the office, when 
that was pounced upon, was £75 or so; and if that was n»it paid to you, privatelv or 
I>ersonally, it has been paid fourfold bv Ihe public in the maintenance of my chiliiren 
since, and that is the way 1 would wish you to look at it. From your father's letters 
to llalpiu and Warren 1 learned much about you, when I could learn nothing directly 
my sell. 

I suppose you have met Col. Warren since his relcjiFO. We would be more lively 
if we had him' amongst us, but I danj sav he preters to be out. I believe tlie last 
words 1 Siiid to another companion, named Costello, were to write my remembrarice 
to you, if he got himself outside the prison walls at any time. Do notw<u;te monev, 
if you have any to sj»are, by attempting to got me out'of prison by an apjioalto tfie 
House of Lords. You may as well, as I said to your father, throw your purse into 
the deep, and sav, •* St»e, (.'ariss, wliat I do f<»r love of you." 

by-lhe-by, Mollis, I have, these months past, been b>oking over Italian, ."^nd I 
thinkof vou', of course, when I meet your words. I cannot study hard. About this 
time twelve months I felt some disagr'eeableness. up to that unknown to me — a pain 
in the spine, which became more active whenever I became more studious or con* 
templative. I bothered the doctor lor the first tliree or four months about it. but he 
Koemed to think nothing of it. I sup]K)se he. in the onlightcnmont of his profession, 
only sees in it the natural consequence of this discipline, and I have ceased to bo 
unesisy at its recurrence. Only for it 1 could eigoy this place now, as I have got s«-mo 
books lately which were not available before. 

The Protestant Chaplain has kindly lent me his own Irish Bible, with the permis- 
sion of the priest. Both are Irishmen, and if permitted to sjjcak of them it wriuld be 
kindly. They grace the names ^f O'Sullivan and Duke, and hail from Cork and Kerry. 
The priest is from Castletown Berehaven. 1 have read a German grammar this year 
also, but the other three years of my time go for noU»ing. Your father wiys vou were 
in Boston, preparing for a tour to Canada. That is Warren's locality, anH \t you did 
not call to see him, he, I am sure, called to see y(ju. He must have made a great 
** spread '' in Cork last Patrick's Day. 1 had a visit a few days after from Mr. Ik»wn- 
ing, and he seemed to think that (/olonel Warren jilayed the clcuce with our prospect 
of freedom. Other visitors after followed u]) in the aame strain. But to us this ia all 
moonshine. I think I said to one of my visitors, who asked mv opinion on the matter, 
that if Mr. Warren acted illegally the law was at hand to calf him to account, and mh 
to what he would say out of ])rison injuring us in ])rison, we were in the hands of 
magnanimous J*]ngland, etcetera, and so forth. If our mtistcrs cannot manufacture 
bettor excuses than such as that they are losing their genius. I believe it Is Gibbon 
«ays that an enemy respects you in proportion as you arouse his fears. Setting out 
from this, we try to flatter ourselves a little. " and suck up as much honey as we ran 
out of this vinegar life." It would ap]>ear that we are not altogether the desi>ie»ble, 
worthhrss characters which our enemies would rejiresent us. The censors of my let- 
t«.'r ought not object to that wi»rd '• (jnemy " being used by me. The world has'evcr 
uscil it t«» express the relations that exisi between the conqueror and bis victim, I 
s'lould dearly wish to see all Irishmen and Knglisbmen in the position of (Viends. Tell 
me (;verything, big and little. abt»ut yourself— vour pccuniarv resources, income and 
expenditure, etc. I sup])ose you are aware tfiat I am now located with strangers. I. 

may sav — that Is, I have? noncof the ohl companions of '05. 

«'« « * * * * • « 

The three first came here from America. I wish wo had O'l-earj' and Luby 
smongst us, now that we are allowed to talk somewhat, but then* my wishes 
could not be realized without dcpnvini: others of V\o ]>leasurc of their rcm- 
j)any. We are at in-door work all Summer, and only for the cloud of dust 
around us. it would be mon? a;;roeable in Winter than'out-door labor. "We are 
moiiding stockings which, supjjoscd to be clean. a''c anything but that— at least thev 
do kick up a dust amongst us. We bear with each others' infirmities pretty tolerably. 
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The only question wo cannot agree upon is — how far God interferes or interferes not in 
liio govornmcnt of the petty things of earth ? One points to the passage in Scripture 
whicli says that God delivers one people over to another in punishment of their sins, 
:tnd anotl'ior, to i)ut a crusher on Him, Fays: *'Now, can you tell me if any of our Mile- 
sian ancestors were present and assisted the Jews at'tho Cruciflxion of Christ?" 
Then the subject can go no farther, and wo tjike an hour's exercise. Someway, I 
cannot write here without feeling sick. The restraint, the effort to avoid some tliings 
and wclc other thin^^s, agrees not with my i)resent constitution. People like to be 
quoted, and as want of space obliges mo to conclude now, 1 will do so with or.c of 
vour expressions, and say, **I will not write you a long hitter until I know," Ac. 
Vou will have seen my letter to your father ere you receive this, and I have said in 
that something for vou which needs not rcpctiticm here. Give my remembrance 
to all my friends, (Jood by, Mollis. God bless you. Be strong. 

Yours aflfectionatelv. as ever, 

*JER. O'DONOVAN ROSSA. 

In the month of February, 18V0, a few months after writing tliis 
letter, I had a visit from my wife. There was much talk in the 
newspapers about an amnesty, and friends had been telling her that 
we were very stubborn in prison, and would listen to no terms of 
release ; tliat the Ministry could not be the fir§t to knock under, and 
tliat it only needed an approach from the prisoners' friends, with a 
request for release, to get a favorable answer from Mr. Gladstone. 

When I heard my wife was coming on such a mission as this I 
felt a little trouble-mmded. The authorities had been trying during 
four or five years to reduce me to the level of a thief or pickpocket, 
and I had been trying to show them they could never succeed^ 1 couhl 
write a "petition " myself, and did write some, but to have any one 
else write or say anything for me is what I would not allow; and 
when one so near to me as my wife was to write or speak in the mat- 
ter it would, of course, be taken for granted that she spoke with au- 
thority, and, though I had some opinion of her ability to state her 
case honorably, I could not divest myself of a very uncomfortable 
anxiety lest anything should be said that would give my enemies 
^satisfaction. 

When wo met in Cliatham I grumbled some doubts as to the pro- 
priety of her interfering with " the cause of justice," and she gave me 
every promise and assurance she would do or say nothing that 
wasn't Irish and manly. How far she has kept that promise may be 
Judged by the following, which I copy from a scrap-book of hers : 

SKETCH OF MY LIFE SINCE 1867— MRS. O'DONOVAN ROSSA— Part III. 

There is no reason why I should not tell the terms I was prepared to make for my 
husband's release. They were honorable enough to meet the approval of the most 
unbendinj; patriot, and 1 supposed them complaisant enough also to meet the views of 
the reputealy merciful Premier. They are contained in the letter coi)ied here which 
when Mr. Gladstone refused to see me, I laid in Mr. Motley's hands to be by his kind> 
ness personally delivered to Mr. Gladstone. 

COPY OF MvrRoroarnoN to tuk fbemieb regahdin'G the release of my nusBAND. 

*" London, 15th Feb'y, 1870. ^" 

To (tie ja. ITon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P. : 

Sir : You have denied mo the favor of a personal interview, and T feel deeply dis- 
appointed at that denial. I have traveled more than 3,000 miles in mid-winter for tho 
/;olo purpose of pleading a cause which you will not hear — tho cause of a husband, to 
whom, were ho a sinner against any other govcrzuueDtthaa that of England, or natiye 
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f-f iinj- other sod thun xhiit of trelanil, I linro no doubt your retiSy sympfttby wouM 
I!i>n-. in rociiRiilUuii of his nHcrlflL-os and PulterineH for tiraiuiple nnd liberty. 

Thlaldint thcbmn tn vhlvli I Rlionld bn ndrJin-irby apnunii^Gd ndvooatr tnnd 
drnaynn, but I am iiot ii practincd tulTOciito, otilr a 3-iiuiiKtiiaIiw<>m:iuatidBi<S''ii'j 
vife, who, evADliitho dojilli iiT bur humility uulaLaipiwIntinvnt, cannot And it in hiT 
lioart, to Bay uiyUtiiis unwurUiy of bor tiiubaiid or of tlio vmun tliat Iio eudearortil 
to lulvanne. 

On tho other htuid, I havo no triRh to writo ft bIiirIo vord In TlndicAtlon of mr 
hosiliand'ij ronilnct hi anything' whicli tba law nndor nrhlc^h ho BnlTera hna condemn^. 
It would bo tinbccntaiDK In lue lu wlvanro anylhliiii. oven In my Iiufband's liivar, 
nrhlrli It would Ui contnuy tn j-our duty tu oiilcrlaln; nor dnre I liopo ttuitnny 
wonli) of uiina nonU] convlni-oyon of thajui<tioo,tha iriniomi and tho policy of rcleas- 
liigtny husband thnn coiinncmont.if yunraoiiso ufStMlo nocoMlty has Husgestcd hh 
■liliwlto course. But.iu fiu- nn I ran (ciithor trttn tbo HCUiViailonB tlint bavo pn<- 
t:ecdedfhimronrOovi>rnmHnt«nvariiins»coMloiM, It would apjiCKFtbat your rcM- 
luUonhi tho matter lAliinndcd not iiiKin tho Dcocsslty of InlllrtfngnirtherpunlBliinriit 
niioii tho pcititluHl prlmnorii Mill rcmnlnlnK in aonDnfnnpnt, but upon tbo diuigor that 
wiuld roHitlt bi tlio |iuliliii [loncu by eeltlnn thrm at laren. I ciinnot deny. ev«n to 
my own mind, that tbcro mny bettomv rc:iw>n in this view of the ciise; Liutl unijonidv 
hopo that ( hara flinnd u HolutiKU of Ibu diUluully, wbitib I voiituro to EUbmtt to your 
Kcnsn of ceiicnMlty anil juiitlvo. 

InmyrocontvlHlttomrhniband at Chatham I Rolleltod and oblHlned from him 
tho tuwinuwe. that to rofidn his )H)nionalllberl7 he would bo wilUni^ tu submit to anir 
teims, not IncowlHtent with hli poriuionl liunnr and i^biirac-ter, tbat tho Uovemnunt 
mittht prouoso, Ba would conmiit to loiva tfaeso lulnndii fhnvor nndor pmuUtr ct 
arroHtSKiIfurfMtiinjofblspurdnu In chko of his return without permlieioD. He 
woulil profbr to pfl tn Amencvt hceuiLM I haro mado that unnnlir tny bnmc ; but If the 
('iiiwn should tn»lst tha.t exilo lo any nibor jiart ofthe iilobe nbouhl bo the prli« nT 
hlH froedom, lio U Rllll wltllnf; to ni-i-ciit tbo rnndlilon, and I Km wlllUns to Gh.ir« it. 

Thess termnwero eitciiilod to sir. Hamilton Biiwan Rtid RevunU othon li^dl- 
cated In the liisurroaUun of I79S bv tbo govcnmiont ofthut d.Hy, and (hcv were nnt 
l<>uiHltoliavaBndan)tercdlliopeaL-<iortlia ooniitry. ItlHtobolioiiodlbatjuiitlre \af 
I'otfjrowii morn unrolonlini:. or llic (|ilallty orRnelnnd'smorri' mora Mralncd, tilncv 
tliul unriod. Whatever danger nili;b I bo niiprebi-ndoil In the relciua ofmr hiisband 
anil bill Ibllow piiiii<ners In thlH roaaU^, thnir Intlitencu nnuld not (■--■-■'-■--- 

I'f-Mlior'a waleht to tho luilanco oTrihiiI and evil tlnMUi;hiiut tho world, ai... 

ovr imii of tbo world you may awlgu ua u rodUug pUuo wo are ready to lake our 

■ In BulirolttlDf: tills propowil to your oonitldcnitlnn. T cntroat vou to l)ear In mind 
that I im:iliiH>ly, tbouKh Twtlently, await llie msult ; fiiid while lecling miseratity un- 
equal lu liio la«lc iif liillueni^InK vunr Jiulsmenl on Kuoh a Huhjent, I yet humblr 
iiddrcM my iimyerJt t« tiiid thnt Ho may ahuw rnu Komo way by wbloh y»u can rec- 
nui'lli' your do»Iro tu bo morcll\il wilU your Kluruur hoom oT stale policy and utato 

I have tlic hijiior '.o lie, fit. vour most iiheillent iHTvnnt. 

UARY J. O'DOXOTAS RO^A. 
T. S — I iim k1iou1 to visit mv rolalivcs in Ircliinri, and truetinfi a communication 
mav reach ma thuro from vou. I upirond my Irisili address, 

MRS. O'DON'OVAS SOSSA, 
Slraiici Uotue, Clonakilly Cu.,Cork, Ireland. 



11 Cablton Hon<s Trbbacc, S. T., IS March, ]S(0. 

MinAJir rircum^itnnROBnot undur my ownconlnil compelled mo to announce In 
Iho HoiiNu of Commiini) Listnljibt. at vurv short notice, what I should have preferred 
l-i i-immiiniraie to you lu the Ilrst innnnVo imlivldunllr and privatelv— this, iinoKly. 
that ivR uro forbidden liv con^ldanitlons of rubilu duty to allow any lurtlier release of 
iiolitieal iiriwinpTH luitil we can procure iincu a elinnm la tlio iwnditlon of Ireland a) 
iliall aOiml n crealcr di-greoof peaoe niKl M-ourlty In tho people of that countn-, now 
lusrvorMli'nrtitof tt i>ii>oeedtoTlnlance, dlnlFactcdbyHUinn, nndapprehetuiveof a 
dissolution of many of Ine ties bt- which aociety lit hound lusother. 

Unriim tho Inti^rval idnco I wrote to vm 1 have made Inoulry 1o learn whether 
tlierowero any particulars which wiiiM enable the (iovcniment to draw a lino In 
favor of vour huiiband wllhoiit li\iusiice to ollipn. but Igrtovc to ssy I have beeDun- 
ftblc tu oKovor any iiartloulurs uf sucli a obaracter. 



\ 
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fou will be well able to appreciate tbe gravity of 'tbe considerations •which 
]i;*vo weij^lied upon my mind and the minds of my colleagues and I hope you may 
join with us at least in earnestly desiring the arrival of better days. 

I remain, Madam, your very faithful servant, 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Mils. O'DoxovAxRosSA. 

I have nothing to say to this reply of Mr Gladstone's, but I was 
so uneasy at my wife having anytliing to say that I wrote her this a 
few days after she had visited me : 

Fridat, February 18th, 1870, ( 
Chatham Prison. ) 

My Dear Wife : Now that your visits and yourself are gone, thoL afle*rthoughts 
come to remind mc of how often i intcrrui>tcd you, and how a few times 1 made re- 
marks which you tlid not appear to take as 1 meant. With a view that you may fully 
undcrstiind me, I have asked and received permission to write to you. In the solitude 
of this cell I can arrange myself in better order to convey my thoughts than under 
the bewildering influence of your presence during those angel visits. I did not let you 
toll mc thro' what channel you got a letter from Mr. Fish to Mr. Motley, requesting him 
touso his good ofllccs in my fav«ir, or who or what put this idea into your head — not the 
idea of releasing me, but that of having a friendly interference thro* this means whlcli 
woiiM i)romoto your object. When you told me at vour first interview that Mr. Motley 
promised vou an interview with Mr. Gladstone, and when I said that I did not see how 
you could honorably interfere, I fancied your brow darkened alittle, and I thoughtl 
inay as well let you have your experience, as you were confining yourself to what I 
staled in mv letter to your 'father regarding what passed between me and McCarthy 
Downing. Vhen I questioned tho proi>riety of your interference, it resulted fn»m 
supjiosing that Mr. Gladstone was not disposed to countenance my release on condi- 
tions of leaving tho country, with nn understanding that I was liable to bo recommitted 
to ]>rison if found aflerws'irds in England or Ireland without tho permission of the 
British Government; and I have a serious objection to see you in the position of ofl"er- 
ing what there was no intention of ficccpting. This I believe is tho subsUmco oi my 
reply to Mr. Downing last March, when he asked me if I would leave tho country, anU 
told mo the Government would never release me unless I did. I sent for him to see il he 
would — as ho could in a legitimate manner— clear the way for mv suppressed letters ti> 
reach you ; but ho turned upon this subject, and thinking ho had some intimation frcm 
s«>mo authority to interlero, I felt no hesitation in replying to him, and was particular 
to put ray words in writing. Ho visited me again in July, and told me he made no use 
yet of tho paper I gave him ; that he held it as private, tho* I told him I did not be- 
grudge the world to know it. I felt myself in a false position, for I unwittingly hud 
myself oi)en to have it said that I had given Mr. Downing a private authorizji- 
tion to intercede for my release, and I then wrote to your father directing him to 
withdraw the paper fro'm Mr. Downing. You have got that letter of mine to your 
father, and as you tell me that your letter to Mr. Gladstone contains nothing moro 
than what I have stated to Mr. Downing, I have no fear that the lienor of old Ireland 
is compromised by what you have done. Yet you sjiy that having signified to some of 
my friends in America your intention of paying me a visit and making an endeavor to 
know if my release could be obtained by my going there, they seemed to think that 
I should not leave prison on such conditions. By Jove, they are spunkey. I would like, 
too, to act spiritedly if I could see anv object to bo obtained by it ; but when my blood 
is not up to the mark I cannot act. I have met hundreds of men who would'die for 
Ireland, but I have often lamented my own deficiency in this resijoct. I could never 
work myself up to more than a resolution to risk life, and then even permeated with 
a strong hope and desire of living. Nature does much for many. I am weak, and 
whatever I may think of leaving Ireland before conviction, once'l find myself in Eng- 
land with 9549 on my arm I find myself also holding the opinion that I do nothing 
dishonorable or demoralizing by getting rid of tho badge, i/ my miosters allow mo the 
choice of doing so by leaving the country. Doing such a thing as this would not, f 
think, be deemed improper in the Frenchman, the Itahan, tho Pole, or any other 
nationalitv in chahis. "But," iis tho poet asks, "Where is tho nation can rival 
old Erin," ^c, &c. You toltl mo you were going home and coming to London again 
in a fortnight's time, I did not ask you what engagements were bringing you back, 
and I can only guess that it is in furtherance of mv release. If so, I do not approve 
of it. You say that tho' the Goveniment may bo clisposed to let me go by leaving the 
country— as is tho opiiilou of some of your fnends— that it would be beneaik the dig* 
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nity nf a government to propose pucli ji thing to a j)ri.soncr ; and if I were willing to 
jiviiil ortlie conditional lilnTty, it may be ahaxc the dignity of my position to make it 
known; and hero between tlie two you make a place for yourself, and, as a wife, claim 
a right to interest yourself. While "you do nothing more unreasonable than this, I can 
not phu'e a veto up(»n your interference. You have written to Mr. (Jladstone, and he 
it is to he presumed, will give you a reply, and if tliat does not meet vour pro^iosal I 
am decidedlv averse to your proceeding f urthrr. lVrhai»s, now that my Iriends 
would compliment me with parlimentary honors, the most polite way for me to put It iii, 
that 1 do not wish vou should seek any inlluenco to (rnibarr5u»-*s the Minister by pres-s- 
iiig him to do what ho does not intend doing. When you told me my election 
was annulled by Parliament, but that some of the Irish members were of opinion that 
the proceeding was illegal and were to have lawyers' advice on the matter, you 
seemed not to catch the spirit in which 1 said that the issue was of little concern to 
mo. I meant that any honor conferred on mo was that conferred by the people of 
Tipperary^ and any compliment or meaning their v«»te conveved wiis not changed to 
me by a vole of the House of Commons. Of course i f the verdict of my peers inTipper- 
ary wore to set aside the verdi(a i»f a Dublin jurv, the decision that my election was 
l^gal, and that as the choice df the const ituencv^I should be allowed freedom of action, 
would n(»t bo a matter of liitle concern to me,tlio' circumstiiucas might notctmtribuio 
to my en.jt>yment of that very select society to whi(;h Tipporary would introduce me. 
You "let me- know once that vou had your share of what you calle<l " ^ifo pride." Is 
it strong still — strong enough to aid you in your hard struggle thro* life? Summon it 
to your assistam-e in this emergency. In one of your poems vou ask, ** Eut who can 
l')ve and bo wise?" Some? of the ancient po(;t8 say it is a facufty not even given to tho 
(iods, and with your knowledge of this weakness' which accomjtanics affection, I have 
rather a Hrm trust that you will "sufler calmly and bo strong." 

Our countrymen seem not to be uninterested in our fate, and I am satisfied to let 
that be d«M.'ided by the issue of those events over which 1 have no control. I 
rcconuncuiled you* not to sj>end any time at homo beyond what you intended. 
I (lid this apprehensive (ff that sickness of heart to you which is caused by de- 
I'M'ri'd ho])e. The Minister may not answer you decisively, and some of his admlrcrjj 
may suggest to you an unendurable waiting. The wisdom of a Solon advised tic»v<T- 
ni.'i's to keep tho pconlo always expecting something, and the i>eople, afraid of losing 
tliat something, would bo sureto do nothing. Do not, Mollis, waste your energies in 
this manner, by feeding at the ft-et of the Ilritish Lion on hopes which may be vain. 
J)o not, on the other hand, imagine that I hurry you to America, thoroughlv approving 
of the career awaiting you there. It is some satisfaction to me to know that, thrown 
<n your own resources*, you can obtain an honorable livelihood, but, however much 
viulr ability and success in public reading may have plcjised me, you must grant mo 
the possession of a Httle husl>and pride, and that it is not without its alloy of humiha- 
tion when I see you "on the stage." But we cannot have the roses without the 
thorns. I do not know if all husbands feel as I do. but I will confess that mv soul ?s 
Sometimes shaken at seeing a wile that I am rather fond of in a position of lile wherf? 
the most exemplarv conduct alftO retjuires a shield of the most guarded behavior l-.* 
protect her from tfie idle tongue of society. In my parting letters I told you not to 
tread tho ground heavily, to meet the world with as' light a heart as you could affi>rd 
to carry, and 1 repeat it now, for I have never doubted but that you would flght the 
hard battle with all safety to your honor and mine. Mr. Fagan visited the prison on 
Wednesday, and I asked him permission to write two letters ti> you — one now, and one 
in reply to one you promised to write to me, and ho granted my application. 1 then 
spoke of your intention to visit London ere vou departed for America, and your ox- 
l-resscd intention to try to see mo again, audi he was good enough to tell the Governor 
toa(hnit you if vou came. I have said before that Iain averse to your coming to Ixmdon 
if you have no business but to try to get possession of me. I do not presume to have 
w right or authority to issue perefnptoi'y commands to vou, and in anything I say do 
not understan<l that I am speaking peremptorily. I resfgn tho titlo to speak so with 
mv inability t<i provide for you. and with the necessity that obliges you to have re- 
course to your own resources for maintenance. You have entitled yourself to a cer- 
tain liberty of action, to a right to usn your o\i'n mind instead of mino in anything 
you think proper to do, bearing in mind that any liberty which would restore you to 
me without a name unsullied, such as whenyou'wcre tonifrom me, woiddbo a liberty 
whif'h I c«)uld not well enioy. Our short married life furnishes tho most precious gem 
t.) my '• Sorrow's crown t>f sorrow," and anv visions of the future that steal upon me 
tliroiigli these prison bars are woven in witli you. If the visions are not to be real- 
ized, why then— life is short, the shuttle flies 'fttst, and the silken thread will come to 
an end nearly as soon as the rougher one that has had experience of the haokle. A 
few moments only between the Minister and me, the Queen and you. all to receive 
whatever— let us hope— the mercy of God is pleased to \'islt us within a world different 
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from this. Do not.imagino I want to T)ut a sad thought into your mind. Some 
IV.eml ot mine was friendly enough to gjve you to understand I cared very lit tlo 
t'.'i' my domestio associations', and this perhaps tended to nourish that cold, hard feel- 
\\VA towards me, which the absence of my letters had, as you said in yours, planted iii 
V'Mir heart. What can I get to express my feelings on this liead? Well, only this : 
*r.iat if the spiritual heads of our three creeds, the Popes of England, Home and Scot- 
land were to visit mo in my cell and say, '*Ilossa, in the blessedness of union, the 
mysteries of the future have been revealed to us, and in the fullness of spiritual au- 
tlibrity we come to offer you a choice of two things : one is, an immediate translation 
to the i)aradise of the next life with an eternity of bliss, and the other, a restoration 
t.> your wife and children with a darkness thro' which no human eye can penetrate, 
wliich will you choose ?'• I would Siiy, ** I)y your Majesties* leave, the'poor little woman 
might go distracted at hearing that, with my own ft-ee will, I left her a lone widow; 
I'llgo to see her, and trust to the mercy of Heaven to load us thro' the darkness into 
light.-' • 

It surprised me to learn vou had no communication with Mr. Lawless about 
sending the children to school to Belgium. Last July he told me you wanted mv 
i»ermisslon to have it done. I told him you ought to know, you were at full 
liberty to act in matters of that kind, but could not see how you were to ensure a 
permanency, and he did not enlighten me. This I now see was part of the movement 
lliat got you to interfere in that lawsuit, and I hope you will profit by the knowledge 
c»f it. Young Tim's opinion of mo, as seen by his letter, is not a very flattering one ; for 
his mother's sake I will not think any thing harder of him. I suppose legal zeal is 
held to excuse everything. I read James Cody's letter and yours ; both contain some 
mistakes. Ho says that I got ten per cent, interest for money I lent the Irish people. 
I tliought that any Callan man would not think so of me. I do not approve of your 
thinking to provide for the children who are in Dublin: you could not assure anything 
])crm:inent. National sympathy is more enduring, and as it has taken the children of 
imprisoned Irishmen under its charge, I would be expressing a lalso pride if I said 

I felt much humiliation at mine being so provided for. 

I miss three poems from your l)ook, the Landscape, the Marriage, and an un- 

II lis'icd one which contained, to my mind, a beautiful decrlption of Glengarfff scenery. 
T 10 editor considered the Marriage good, and intended to publish it, but as you say 
y.>i almost forget the reaHty, I must not wonder at vour loss of the poetry of it. I dv> 
iL>l know that you would now write ** What care 1?'' Whatever I am prepared to con- 
c?!l.) to you in the way of superiority, Mollis, there is one thing which I cannot con- 
c jJi?, and that is the mculty of your loving me as much as I do you. Rid myself of 
t'l's presumption and do not again fall into the heresy of thinking of me as you have 
d »iio, of believing what every one is i>leased to say otme. Write and tell me as much 
'A^ you can what you intend doing, &c., i%c. The poem ** In the Prison," contains a 
hard line: "Shall base desertion of my country-friend." John Devoy is one of my com- 
])anion3 here, and one of those who wiis led to adopt the course that brings him under 
tliis line, and if you asked me to point out a few men who would lose their heads **)c- 
foyo betraying country or friend, the firs*, perhaps, I would pick out, would bo John 
Devoy. Change this line if you bring out a second edition. Of course you will re- 
niRraij^r me to aU,^my friends. I wonder Donchadh has not answered my letter to 
him. Good-bye. May God bless and strengthen you. Tim grew wonderfully big, en- 
tirely out of proportion with that moustache of his. I suppose all your brothers and 
sisters have moved forward also. If you would not be jealous, I would desire particu- 
lar remembrance to Isabella. I suppose your little son has grown big, too. 

Yours, dear Mollis, ever fondly, 

JEB, O'DONOVAN ROSSA. 
# 
Strand Hopse, CLONAKiLTr, Coitntt Cork, April 27th, 1870. 
My Dear Ross a : You are annoyed with me, naturally and justly, for my seeming 
negligence in writing to you. I do not know what excuse to form, for I am ignor- 
ant of anv that ought to be sufficient to exonerate me from my guilt of procrastina- 
tion. I have put off from day to day the letter I intended to write you, each night 
tliinking " I will surely write to-morrow,'» and each morrow finding me either bc;{m- 
ning a "letter doomed to remain unfinished, or so engrossed with the usual occupa- 
tions of mv j)osition as a servant of the public that no time remained to write. Aow 
I am homo for a week or two with a tiresome throat affection, I have neither business 
nor fatigue to prevent the fulfillment of this little duty, and so I begin. 

What do vou suppose I have been doing all day?--cleaninsr an o d broken picture 
i.f vours ('tWaa broken in Cork the day you last sailed for America), and dispatching 
it with voluminous directions and an exact description of the color of y^'^^J}'^^.* 
hjiir, beard and complextion to an eminent artist, that ho mav pet me » «f c^ent ot 
painting from it, to console me, now that Mr. Gladstone refuses to give me Uie 
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original. And if you only know whore thai liltlo Cork pioturo Ivjis boon nil ilio Time! 
Di> yi»ii rememhor smy yoiin*; Jiidy who would iVcl so deep an inieresi in you that she 
would not scruple to bribe a servant to steal it from my unoeoiipied r<»'im at hom(» 
for hor ; and utter ** illegal '' possession of it for a couple* of years, would find her con- 
bcience— <iuickenod in view of a journey to the other side of the Atlantic — ui*gin^ 
her to difs^or^o her unlawfiillv-g<Hten property, and lace tho ocean alter i-es>ti tut loaf 
\ht you know where vou ml^Fit look for such a person? I wou*t toll you her name : 
bnt it Is a fact that llio httlo picture, after h mysterious disappearance of iseveral 
\ ears, hiis turned up very much tho worse for wear, and we at homo have i^rathorotl 
"tho informati«»n thatono of the servants i)iIforod it, originallv, for a romantic young 
l.idy of your acquaintance; that said young lady treasured (t ever since; and thai 
son'io tiiiie ago, as she was makiuf; up her spiritual nccounlH prior to her de]>arture 
for America, the picture became a skelet<»n of dread to her conscience, imd she *iad 
itct«nv(iyed back to the family mansion — whence it hjiK fiono on si fresh journey to- 
d.ir. Kt)W, isn't itfiuitu refreshing to any masculino vanHv tho prison has not worn 
nlF you, that you can ^tili hold viuir ground in tho femfnine lioarl despite of time 
and absence and newer suitors? I have hoard men sav. with an earnestness that iiJ- 
diiced honesty, they envied y»)u even in pristm. But tho world is very ill-advised and 
envious altogether' for 1 am positive there are many women who w(»uld gliidh* ex- 
change positions with me. Very few types remain uf that famous »ld •' Miller of the 
Dee," who envied an«l was envied by nob(»dy. 

About two weeks ag«» 1 met Kobert Kagar, at tho Limerick .Junction. I wouMn't 
have known him, but he came up and introduced liraself. Ho was on his way to 
Kngland. and wanted to know how he could g(>t to soo you. I gave him all the' in- 
forni:ition in my power, and promised to write myself to' Mr. Fagan to request that ho 
may i)0 admitteil to see y<»u. Now, don't g«'t mad if I acknowledge I never wrote 
since till to-day: butthen there is t)no extenuating circumstance: Mr. ICiigar told m.* 
ho WiMild be a month in I/ondon, and any time before its expiration woulil d>togrt 
the pass, s«> I did not endanger any cliaiico ho h<is of seeing you. Papa tohl \ *ni m 
his letter about Mr. <lhidstone's refusal to set you at lihertv*. ' I «avcv Mr. Monro ni» 
autliority to return thanks to tho l*remier, f*»r T considered I had nothing to thank 
lilm f(»r— merely a civil and exceedingly diplomatic letter, alter several weeks' wail- 
ing in suspense. My <»nly consolation is, that neither in the t«)ne nor wording (-f m.* 
letter of propositi«m was there anything I c»)uld regret or that 3'ou could wish re- 
m >ved. Let that, satisfy you; your' honor is safe in my hands as in your own lieart. 
I do regret one step, and'only one, I took since we wore K»q)arated; that is the law- 
suit against tho Belmont-O'Mahoney Fund, into which your (Cousin Tim hurried me. 
\i he Inul not happened to stand in such relationship to'you. I should have boon less 
easily led. It is the only action in which I have suiFered other people to entirely in- 
liuenco or direct my course or to ca'^t a shade over my own judgment. Ytui will 
laugh to yourself, and say I am growing very self-o|)inlonated: I luite doubts some- 
tnnesasto the advisiibility of getting sf> strong-minded— in view, you know, of s«)mo 
d;iy being jigain called uptm to ** obey.'' I think you will lead a dreadfully unhappv life 
with me, for I havii entirely lost that amiable dependency ami timidity of provoking 
reproof which, 1 think, constituted my charm for you in old times. 

Lest I forget it, I will menti(»n here that I happened t^> be a fellow traveler of Mr. 
McCarthy Downing, cm Saturday evening, from tho Limerick Junction to Cork. 
U'wasso lato on reaching the city I went to the Victoria Hotel for the night, and had 
only just finished supper when Mr. Downing sent ui» to know if I would see him. I 
wehuiown stairs and met my fellow traveler; found he, like myself, bad had to break 
his journey to homo in Cork', and that we would be as far as Ilandon together on Sun- 
day morning. He showed me that document you gave him sonio months since, but did 
nottdfer to give it to me, and I did not like to ask it,llhough I told him you regretted 
having written it. I was not at flret agreeably impressed by Mr. Downing. I thought 
ho looked and spoke like a man who had a big opinion of himself and a littlu one of 
evrrybotly else; who would be prone to look at people and tilings through rather 
d.<rk and narrow glasses; but mj' opinion improvc<l on Sunday morning, when I Iieard 
him bring forth the most convincing arguments, and pour them overwhelmingly on a 
"|'>yar' Bandon physician who "couldn't see what in tho world tho people were 
CMntinuallv com])Iaining about."' From that moment, whjjn his pale grey eyo fl-.lated 
JiH'l liirhted to his subject, while he mourned tlie exodus caused by tho Coi.»nrii>n Bill, 
.v.'id inveighed against the short-sigliteil policy that led to it,I began" to admire and like 
liim.aMdwas reallv Sf»rry when the Bandoh Terminus was reached aiul our nvad* 
separaled. The do"ct(»r proposed to go look for a horse ard car to bring mo home, 
a"d he selected an exceedingly skittish, wild creature, that hnd to be held while I 
g'»t on tho car. Such a drive ti>"Cl(»nakilt.v! The dav was a delightful one; the hedges 
are all in their earliest summer dress of snowy-blossomed blackthorn, tendtr-bud- 
d:ng hawthorn, and long green grasses embosoming little purple violets luid p:iJe 
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fragrant primroses ; meadows thickly starred with daisies ; llelda in even brown 
furrows and corn-plHts, with the yoiin;{ emerald blades HhootinK half a hand Hb.ovo 
the ground; then the singing of birds an<I the gleaming of tlio river, that, like a 
thread of silver in the sun, winds along a portion of the road homewards; the pure 
fresh air, the clear, mild skv — all made up a living i)icturo not to be forgotten. 1 en- 
joyed my drive, even though it was a lonely one, and I very much eiyoyed the wlld- 
ness of ihe horse, whose frequent •• vagaries " made it a clever feat for anybody to 
hold a seat on the car behind him. 'Twcus Eastor Sunday, and on arriving at the* old 
house I found Papa <ind Tim wore at the Island keeping the day. Mamma, wlio is, 
i»oi»r woman, buta shadow of her former self, wtia pleasantly surprised to see me. 
Will had g(me off on his first voyage (he has taken a fancy to the sea and lately 
studied navigation). My sister Isa hiis grown to bo a young womiin ; Alf is a hardy 
little man, and all the rest have grown so that you woultl not recognize them. James 
Maxwell h;is grown as tall and much stouter than Chroum was wlien you hist Siiw 
him, and ho is as like Denny, your eldest, as if ho were a twin brother of his. This 
brings me to the subject I su))pose seccmd nearest to your heart — the fortunes of your 
b.»ys'. Denny, ils I told you when at Chatham, is very like yourself in appearame 
and disposition, and I am inclined to b(»i)o nuicn that is good fVom his ripening years. 
Jack I have heard nothing of latelv, further than that ho is still studying law with 
Mr. Jjiiwless and begins to ctmsider fiimself quito a young man. Jereniiah, who was 
always very quiet, good-natured and not over bright, is showing quite an unex]»oc»ed 
a))tit'ude ti) leani; in fact, is getting the name of "a genius." He is at St. jar- 
lath's College, Taum. 

1 wjus at Mullinahono the week before last and learnt the dumb alphabet, in ord'^r 
to talk to poor Charles Kickhiim. Ho is api>arcntly in the enjoyment of i)retty g«)o<l 
health, though ho c<»mplains of weakness an<l inability to ]»ursue as arduously as he 
would wish liis literary occupations. Ho is engaged at present on a si-rial st<>ry, en- 
titled •* Knocknagow; or the Homes of Tipperary," for the New York Ememld. \ 
stayed at bis place in MulliiiH heme. Somo ot the Kossiv and Kickham Election C>m- 
mit'tee were also present with the ladies of their families, and we— Siit uj) hII niglit 
and went to bed at sunrise ! Mr. Kickhjim montipolized mo from the time I enteral 
the house till I went to tho Le(;ture Hall, and from my return to sunriso; you'd hav • 
been awfully jealous if you could only see the amount of attention he lavished om 
me, and how c«)mplMisHn*tly I received an<l returned it. Ho came as far as Carrirk with 
mo when I started for Waterford, and — kis»ed mo beftiro all the i)eople at the statioo, 
coming away! Now, don't you fcfcl very much aggrieved ? You need not, my <I(.ve— 
a million kisses from any other would not be sweet as ono from you. (I had bott"r 
qualify that }isserti<m by sayin*: ** I think " at the commencement of it, for I liavi' 
not piit the belief to test, and if I ever do it may not stand trial !) 

Satunlay, coming from Waterf«»rd, I was for awhile alone in ono of the first-cla'«s 
carriages; but at one station, a gentleman who had fretiuently passed where I sat, 
entered and took a seat. I was buried in a new book, and did not feel myself calletl 
up(ui to notice that anybody was making efforts to disengage my attention from it. 
At last I WJUS interrupted by a ])olito interrogation as to whether I wjls not Mrs. O'D. 
Kossa ; T bowed and resumed tho page. Several questions foll(»wed, tr> each of which 
I answered yes or no, and then again turned to my book. At last— I forget Ills name, 
though he told it to me— my vis-n-cis said he had* been " anxious to contribuio to ilie 
fund for relief of tho prisoners; bo understood I was collecting for them, an<i"-- 
hero ho produced a sovereign. I told him he had been misinformed ; 1 was not trav- 
eling for that puri>ose, but simply as a Header, but I would give him the address? ('f 
the Treasurer for the Relief Committee. •• Oh, no, he would prefer I should recciv.* 
it and send it." I do not know will you nnderstjind what sort of pang it was that 
sliot through my heart ! wound^ pride or dignity it may have been, for I knew in 
my soul that man under-estimated me. and that I'was beinu ])ut through the indi;:- 
nity of a trial which I should aggravate by appearing to seo through, so 1 qulrtly and 
steadily met the bold gaze of the intruder* (ho had very handsome eyes, loo, CarissI ) ; 
assurf'd him I could not depart from my usual iiractice, and wrote' f<ir him the num- 
ber of tho Committee R(K»ms and tho Treasurer s address. I "thanked him. too. for i c 
interest ho expressed in your fate (though I didn't believtj ono word he had uttr-rcd >. 
«nd then I took up my bo<»k as a bar to all further conversation. He left at tho n-.xt 
station, with not quit'o so jaunty an air as ho had worn on his entrance. 

You were anxious I should write everything befalling me : that Is one incident ^f 
ray travfls. and many more I might give you of something of the same character, bn* 
I doubt if thev woultl be worth recording; unless, indeed, the absence of news would 
make any tritle acceptable to a prisoner, especially if it relate to one he loves. 

It is close on one o'clock a. m. Thcro irnsn flro in the grate s<»me time since, 
but I havn just discovered 'lis dead out ; tho room is coa^oquently rather chillv, and I 
shall have to bid > ou '* good night' Vor " good morning '-—soon', lest I retard, by ac- 
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\\\\r\\vz, fresh coM, tho recovery of my throat. I am using iodine for it, and «omp 
«i')iTKl unnhcine that tastes like rank seaweed. Tlie iodine is colorless, an impn^vi'- 
nuMit in •' jihysic's," which I have tho honor of being the first to test. A verv' clever 
lippprary physician, hearing me ox]>res3 a reiiictHnco to use tho usual iodine because 
oi its dyeing 'pr^^P^^rties and tho RafTmn tint 'twould give my neck, set liis wits ti» 
work to d«viyo a remedy or a substitutf;; the result is, ho has compounded nn 
iodine wasli equally effect ivo and ]»erlectly colorless and uncoloring. I nave had to 
(;onie home to use it and the medicine, and they are really doing mo a great deul of 
go«>d. 

Well, it is so late, I miist tear myself away from my talk with you. Good nijrlit, 
my dove — no, 'tis godd morning. 1 may dream, hut I hope I shall go to sleep without 
thinking; of you. I am not so philosophic as not to ho miulo unha{)py by dwelling on 
what is beyond my roach. " it only land or sea," the olil song says, **had parted ii:m 
and mc, I would not now in tea.s be wailing." I^ind and sea, ami stronger than both 
in their disuniting properties — prison walls —arise between us. It must seem strange 
and exasperating to you, wlm always managed ti» have your own way in overA'ihing, 
that the l'or<'e oi your will, and all its concentration of power, are powerless to level 
tho walls of Chatham, or to bring you one st(?p closer to any object you desire. It 
is— tor the time— disheartening to me, that the object ft)r which I strained all my 
powers is still at such an aggravating «listanc(f fnmi me. Possibly wo are blind lo 
what is best lor us. lam (I'iite certain, though, that however beneilcial they may 
jM-ove tn tho country and the world at large, viewed in a iiersonal light my trials are 
not conducive to my i)wn proper salvation. 1 can't grow contented. 

Oil! I'll have to wind up now; so good-bye, and a hundred kisses, f^ora your 
uffi'diouate wile, MAKY J. O'D. ROSSA. 

TnuRSDAT, 21 St April. 

This morning tho morning papers bring tho intelligence of the sudden death of 
Oeofge Henry Moore. Great public regret is felt and expressed for his untimely end, 
and 1 am saddened very much to think that Ireland and the prisoners have lost s>> 
faithful a Iriend and so good an advocate in the British Parliament. Of the few who 
are generous enough to see the interest of the country before their own, or too iiide- 
pendent to sell their sense of right, Mr. Moore was the most generous and the m«»st 
loaricss. It does seem as if we are doomed, and Heaven and the dark powers have 
tonnod a league against the welfare of this unfortunate land. 

I do not know but I may be infringing on my privilege by writing anything thiit 
could br; construed into political news ; however, as you were before this aHowed to 
Icir the news of your election for Tipoorary, you mav bo allowed now t4» hear tho 
n'ason you were not re-nominated, as I was"inf(»rmed l>y tho Klcclion Committee. It 
v,':is credibly stated that the Sheriff would not accept vour name again, taking, it 
v,Ms supposetl. his cue from tlio acti<»n of Parliament, to prevent Mr. Hort)u*s re- 
ti'.ni Kickham was at onco nominated, and his name could not bo refused. Unfortu- 
!.:itvly. Tip]iorary was s<» sansuino of success again it did not put out its lull force in 
« ' c second election, and Mr. Heron, it is said, has fraudulently secured a seat iu the 
House. 

When I read in Cashel a short time ;i«o, about thirty young men, with the Tip- 
p'M-.iry Hand, cam«.» all the way by car to be i>resent and lend me their assistance. It 
r.iuscd quiH; a commotion in the "City of tho Kings." Tho resident magi.stratp, 
w'.ut. it appears, is an excossivel}- timorous man, had tho constabulary out in lull 
i.>rco. "Like an Ciigle in a dove-cot, he — Muttered the Volges in Coriolil" might bo 
applied to the advent of your little vv'ife, backeil by the Tipperary Hand, in Cashel. I 
' Hi«>yed immensely tlie trepidation of tho local authorities and the immenso enthu- 
siasm of the people. The priests are somewhat unfavorable to mo— don't know why ; 
but in Cashel they absolutely went round amongst their lady parishioners to prevent 
their uttt»Tidance. I had not a paying audience in Cashel, for it seems tho greater 
I. ember of v()t(;rs for vou were found there, and all these iold tho dmir-kocper thor 
h:ul a rl::ht to freo tickets. Some of tho scenes on tho lobby were most itmnsimr. 
O' c mountaineer, with the remnsmt of a black eye, pointed to it as a corn>boratlve 
proof of his assertion that ho had fmifjht for you ;*anu another showed h dilapidated 
C'>ai-skir1, mado ragged in the sanie cause. *0f course all these claimants got fi>'ss- 
p > !.-■. Durin;j the interim, you should have heard the house singing f$ong8 in ycur 
jriisf? ! every verse ending with an assertion that they'll never be satisfied till their 
'll'To*' is rcUstsod to them. Several others also, in' tribute to you, were sung by 
y.iur " coMsiitucMts" and chorused by the whole house, stHOding. *Twhr the 
sn'injr-.si, the wililest, and vet most orderly meeting of amass of enthu^iajtta that I 
bi'VH ever witnessed. On Sunday I went "to last Mmss, and found, when 'twas over, 
t'le. congregation were waltiuj: to give me an ovation on my return to the hotel. 
(Hy the way, that hutei is kept by a uioce of Cul. Dohony's.) Tho gtUory stairs iu 
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the chapel were lined with people, and as I stood on tlio first landing and looked over 
the eager heads of a double line of people doHTi the steps, spreading out into the 
sunny, tree>shadowcd chapel yard, tilling it densely, then swelling in still stronger 
numbers outside the gate and down and up the ancient street, my heart swelled to 
my throat with a feeling that was not vanity or mere personal gratification. While I 
paused, and felt my eyes fill with tears of national pride and gratitude, a tremendous 
cheer rung up within and without the sacred building ; it was echoed and re-echoed 
down the street, and, as I passed with much emotion down tho^teps and out into the 
chapel-yard and street, every head was uncovered ; the people fell hack to give me 
a passage, and, while those near enough seized mv hands and fervently kissed imd 
))ressed them, the whole mass of my country-people there murmured a blessing and 
a hoi)e for the future of Ireland, of you and of me. I could not tell you how 1 was 
affected. The people cheered me to the liotel, and remained outside a short time in 
groups and knots, talking. Afterwards I wont to see the Abbey and Cormac's Castle 
on the Rock, and another surprise awaited me there. The young men of the town 
had been watching for my visit, and as the guide unlocked the massive gateway of 
the castle, the voice of a multitude of people met me from witliin, cr>'ing, •* Welcome 
to the Rock of Cashel!" and immediately an amateur band, composed of con- 
certinas, cornopeans and accordeons, struck up " God save Ireland." *Twas really 
H scene you might imagine taken from a fairv story. We stood in a grass-grown 
court-yard, very extensive, partially surrounded by the castle battlements and the ivied 
walls of King Cormac's Chapel. Through pointed archways and deep mullioned 
windows at ono side, and over the ruined fosse and embankments at the other, the 
beautiful, grassy pasture land swelled and opened under the sun, and glimpses of 
silver rivers and rivulets mot our admiring eyes ; up the winding stairs of the 
cjistle to the very top we went, and up there the cheering from 
below again greeted my appearance. You have been at Cashel, I suppose, 
and lo<»ked from King Cormac's tower over the seven fair counties that lilt 
their foccs round. Then I need not describe them. On leaving the chapel of the 
rock, the guide indulging in a sudden fit of s\'mpathotio romance and enthusiasm with 
tiie ]>eopio, mado mo stand on an elevated slab at the end of the nave, and there im- 
pressively told mo that I stood on tho very spot on which King Cormac was solemnly 
frowned. I stepped off at onco rather conftised, but not before tho delighted follow- 
ers had made the chapel ring again and again with their approving shouts. I believe 
with all their pretended republicanism of feeUng, theyM have cro^nicd me there and 
then as really sis they crowned mo in their hearts, if ihey only had the power. 

I am writing, I believe, in a moro egotistical strain than I overindulged in before ; 
but I must do so in order to give you the faintest idea of the romantic devotion of tho 
l>eople. It is also gratifying to me, inasmuch as it is proof to me of tho advanced 
spirit of tho people. Liberty is the goddess they adore ; you are her devoted martyr ; 
me they take as a personification of the cause you suffer for. They invest mo with 
all the virtues and briUiancios their affectionate hearts can devise; they put me 
clothed in these garments of their own weaving on a pedestal, and there they bow 
down voluntarily and pay tribute to their beloved goddess through me. It is an 
insecure height to have reached, and I often tremble lest the adulous breath of the 
"people come sometime to my dizzy head in gusts too strong for mysafoty, that like 
an unfiistened statuo on a facade, I shall be blown down some day by a strong wind or 
an adverse wind. " Hope and pray," say tho chaplains. I don't pray a great deal. I 
think you have more opportunities for praying and you can do both our shares, while 
I will do all tho hoping for you. Perhaps, though, that pravor would bo a sort of 
balKistto tho barque that hope would inordinately lighten. There is at least a little 
reason in the idea, and I ought to put it in practice. 

Here have I written forty-four pages, and I really seem to have told yon nothing, 
and to be only now in condition to uegin. I am not usually so prosy, for I believe in 
business-liko letters. I am afraid, too, tho Directors will bo alarmed at tho length of 
this and procrastinate tho reading of it as long as I have done the writing. 1 hopo 
with all my heart they won't detain it from you, and I hope you will forgive tho de- 
lay I made in despatching it. It does seem cruel to keep you in suspense, for of 
course you havo no way of getting any outside information. But ono is not apt to 
remember that always. The whole family send lovo to you, and with wishes for 
vour health and resignation, I remain, my dear Rossa, ever vour affectionate wife. 

MARY J. O'DONOVAN ROSSA. 

Tho Fenian factions in America had dragged my wife into their 
contentions. The " Belmont fimd " was claimed by John O'Mahony, 
and she was urged by the opposing faction, and strongly advised by 
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a lawyer cousin of mine, to put in a claim on my bolialf for some 
of it. 

It was painful to mc to learn this, but I was quite powerless to 
prevent it. There was the usual amount of newspaper scandal in 
connection with the affair, ami it is painful even now to read in the 
newspapers of the time such passages as the following regarding 
me: 

"He (Rossa) lent £300, at 10 per cent, interest, for the purpose 
of sustaining the paper. That loan, iiowevek, was duly paid to 
iiiM, WITH INTEREST, out of the procccds of the Chicago Fair. This 
I have learned from ^Ir. James Stephens and others, who liad per- 
sonal knowledge of the fact." 

The writer of this took the side of John O'Mahony, and under- 
took to prove I had no claim whatever on the fund, and there 
lie was right; but when he says I was to get or got ten per 
cent, interest or any interest for any money I lent the Irish I^eqple^ 
or that I was paid j)rincipal and interest out of the proceeds of the 
Chicago Fair, he says more ihan is known to me, or known to James 
Stephens, or known to any others " who had personal knowledge of 
the fact." As the man who wrote this is dead, I would not refer to 
it but that I prize my Irish reputation somewhat, and to find my 
name mentioned in connection with "10 per cent. " on the advance 
of a trifle of money to forward the cause is as painful to me as it is 
foreign and false to my character. And yet the writer of the para- 
graph — James Cody, of Callan — was as truthful, as true, and as self- 
sacrificing a Avorker in Ireland as the movement produced. It only 
shoAVs wliat unjust things arc possible to be said when friends fall 
out. 

The next letter in order is that of my lawyer friend, Timothy F. 
Donovan. His arguments to secure my co-operation or "silence" 
did not lack the necessary force, but I doubt that I wouldn't have 
spoiled his case had I the liberty of npeech. 

202 B'WAY, Sept. 3, 1869. 

Mt Dear Corsis : By my su^^estlon your wife a short time ago commenced 
lojral lifoceodings to obtain out ot' a fund now in tlio custody of our Courts the 
amountdiie you lor yo jr outlay and services expended on the Irisli People newspaper. 
Tlio procoetLs of llie suit are to bo applic«l <o tno education of your children, under 
tlio directory of a guardian, to l)o appointed l>y tlio Court. I may here state that 
your lic^t friends in this city have warmly Hdvise'd tliia proceeeding, and under their 
direction the matter is beinjj pushed. The suit would never have been brought, were 
it nor. that its Buccessful termination is assured beyond a doubt. But a clique, headed 
l)y O'Mahony, aro striving to obtain it for division among themselves. Ho has miide 
his nowspaiKir Iiore tlio vehicle of ji m(^st villainous attack on your wife, with Intent 
to break hor down in hor readings before the public — in fact, to steal away her bread, 
becauso pho has foiled him, and stopped the money fi'om going into his pocket. It is 
tho fixed determination to apportion this fund to tho children of the prisoners for 
their education and nourishment, and for that purpose your friends have put in a 
claim f»)r your children to obtain your quajitum. It is necessjiry, therefore, Inat you 
keep aloof in this matter. Do not give a negative or an affirmative expression either 
way, relative to the cjb?e— and this becomes the more important, as your wife 'ssuccet^ 
in her readings may iu a great measure dci)CQd upon hor triiunph in that case. 
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Therefore, keep up a steady silence about It ; and please to return to me an authori- 
ty to commcnco In your name till suits I may deem necessary to recover for your 
children your worldly goods — a mere expression to that effect will suffice. AH tho 
folks deploring your bad fat^, and hoping to see vou free once more, send thoir love 
to vou. Yours, most truly, 

T. P. DONOVAN. 

To J. 0-DONOVAN ROSSA. 

• 

My Lovk: I send you back this ugly letter of my cousin's. There is the lawyer 
on tho face of it. How you engaged In this Belmont-O'Mahouy lawsuit, influ- 
liuenced by any one who could uso such contemptible reasons to influence mo, is 
what I cannot understand. If this is tho only thing you regret since we parted, I sup- 
pose I may pass it over. But even though it may tend to make you seU-opinionated, 
let it bo li caution to you to bewaro of acting again on the advice of others against 
vour own inclination. If you are much led by others, it is ten to one but you will be 
ied astray. 

As to your losing the lesson of obedience, in view of our re-union, I have not yet 
lost all confidence in my own powers of making you unlearn if you be stubborn. Yea 
— while you are left to your own resources for supi^ort, trust yourself alone. 

You'say that in America the party who befriended you most, of the factions, 
was tho Roberts party. I must tell you Mr. Roberts did not make the most favor- 
able impression upon me. I heard him say that he would have nothing to do with 
Fenianism if he know there were so many difllculties to overcome. Ho tendered his 
resi|fnation then and there. The Council pressed him, begged him to hold on, and it 
has often surprised me since to hear with what tenacity he ha9 hold on through such 
a sea of difllculties. 

It is not olten that tears start to my oyes, but I felt the woman in me at witness- 
ing this scene. I said to myself, **This inan will never do." Let it bo acting, or 
what it be, he aroused a prejudice in my mind, and if I had heard any time since, 
that he withdrew from Irish politics I would have more confidence in him. 

You could have sent me your correspondence with Gladstone. Your letter did 
not contain one word to show mo that you received tho one I wrote en regie (I sent 
this to her "surreptitiously") three days after your visit. You said you spent an 
evening at Mr. Moore's, in London. I don't know did he remember that it was your 
htisband ho met at Moore Hall, on one occasion. I liked him immensely well, and 
regret his death much. This spinal affection is troubling me. If I leave you entirely — 
then, 

*' A place in your memory, dearest." 

Yours, ROSSA, 

I am publishing the last letter under protest from my wife. She 
says there is no man in America who acted more friendly or more 
honorably towards her than William R. Roberts, and she grumbles 
at my expressing a weak thought about him at any time. But I 
am writing my i)rison life, and her likings or dislikings must not 
alter the record of anything I wrote or did. When Fenians and 
all my political connections seemed to care little whether my 
wife had a fi-icnd or a home in the City of New York, she found 
both with old-country neighbors of ours, Maurice and Kate 
Spillane. 

Anxiety of mind and depression of spirits brought on an illness 
tliat rendered her unable to write, and her medical adviser said she 
should have rest and country air to save her life. Mrs. Spillane 
was making preparations to afford her these, when Mr. Roberts, 
learning the circumstances, sent liis wife and his carriage for her 
and took her to his house on the Bloomingdale road, where she 
was treated for a few months with the greatest attention and kind- 
ness. This is an obligation that I have no way of requiting and 
for which I must ever feel indebted ; but as most of my indebted- 
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iiess coiucs from trying to s^tvo Irolantl, I cannot allow any of it 
to suppress a thought tliat was written when thinking of Irelan«l's in- 
terests. It is in the dark davs-of a nation's distress that the truest 
of her sons cling closest to her, and tliose wlio arc ashamed to as- 
sociate their names with lier fallen fortunes, or wlio are scared awav 
by dangers and difficulties from giving their assistance, are not the 
men fitted to raise her to a position of national independence. 

In the Summer of 1870 the Governor of the prison informed us 
that a Parliamentary Commission was appointed to inquire into our 
treatment, and we could have the help of counsel to pix^pare 
our cjise. We immediately communicated with our friends, and 
when we learned the help of counsel was only a thing of nothing, 
that the Commission was to be a secret one, and no counsel allowed 
to appear, my companions pronounce<l tlie inquiry a sham and de- 
cided to take no part in it. I decide<l on taking a contrary course, 
and made up my mind to give evidence. My case was somewhat 
different from that of the others. I knew the truth or falsehood 
of matters that affected me were some of the princii)al questions in 
dispute, and I had such confidence in my ability to prove the truth 
of what the Secretary of State said was false that I was sure I cx)uld 
stick the lies down their throat if I got any fair play. 

If I followed the example of tlie others and refused to give evi- 
dence, it would be a victory for the Government, for they would be 
only too glad to have it in their power to say that the reason I re- 
fused to go on with my case was because I was unable to substan- 
tiate my allegations. 

I came to the conclusion to employ my wife as counseL Tlie 
authorities consented to allow her to consult with me; but they 
never gave her the i>ermission to come till the day the Commission 
opened, though she came to London and remained there a fortnight 
appealing for the visiting order. When she returned to ClonakUty 
the visiting order followed her there, and then some advisers put it 
into her head that it was wrong for me to take a different course 
from tlio other prisoners, and she grumbled about coming. 

The following letters passed between us before she came, and 
then during the visiting hours for six or seven days, between the 
several sittings of the Commission, we were put into a glass-room 
for consultation, wdth an officer looking on outside the glass door — 
for fear we should commit suicide : 

Strand HorsK, Clonakiltt, July 7lh, IfiiO. 

Mv Dkar Rospa : Tlio printed letters, which I enclose you, will, if you ;ire pcr- 
raitted ti) reM<l them, cxpliuii why I am not present at Chatham.* I can easily* see 
iiow vour ilishnlief in tlic honesty uf the Inquiry, combined with your anzloty to 
talk unreservedly with mo, hMvo' iiuluced you to {;rasp at the oficr of intciTiows 
hold out to vou so late, and to writo wishing mo to return. I have not done ?o; I 
will not do .so, and— as Mr. lUitt romarked— " wash my hands of the Commission** and 
all the false privilejres the Commission can grant. 

Kvon while I can understand another manputting aside all consldorat'ons but the 
satisfaotion ofmeeting his wife, I cannot understand it in you, who have, Binco 1 first 
knew vou, held public interest fur in advance of mine or 3*0111 own gratification. To takt 
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advantage of this permission ** to assist ^oa in preparing your statement for the 
Commission of Inquiry," wbcn the inquiry was already about to bo inaugurated 
at Ctiatham — to taKo advantage of it merdy for the satisfaction of an ordinary inter- 
view, when we know that tlie fact would be brought against us to prove that the 
G<»vemment ** gave fair means of preparation, which were availed of, and in their 
barrenness of corroborative result to the prisoner's complaints, made another proof of 
the innocence of the Government!" — this I would look upon as selling one's right, 
like Ksau, for a mess of pottage — as putting one's character in pawn for an equivocal 
reward. 

Do not fear for me. To endure has become second nature to me. I remember 
at soh(X>l rov el:i«s-mistress sometimes gravely rebuked me for the fact that if I were 
not /ieodi/i^ her list , 1 would surely bo found carelessly at the ver}- bottom. This has fol- 
lowed me still. I want no compromises, no mediums. ** AU or nothing;*' *' Saint or 
sinner:" '* Caesar or nobodv," have grown instinctively to bo my watchwords. Sc I 
will have all my husband or none of him, and I will have all its promises from the 
crown or none of them ; and as I cannot have the peaceful wedded life I hoped for 
once, why I can make up my mind to lead a strong single one. Don't, therefoie, 
abate or alter, after so long endurance, any of your principles, beliefs or inspiratior.i* 
through compassion for me. I h<&d asked Mr. Butt to take my order for interview^) 
with you, if the orders were granted in reasonable time. They were not granted in 
reasonable time, and I would not insult him by offering it on Monday. 

It i3 impossible for me, my dear husband, to enter into private or particolar 
family matters, as you would wish, in my letters to you. I can but tell vou what 1 
would permit my greatest foes to know, lest at some time I find the Government 
making use of my information to you against you or myself. Besides, yoo cannot 
help me in anything. If I wish vour presence vou cannot come tome; if I wish 
your advice, before you could give it me the need for it would have passed away. 
We are not' one, but two ver\- distinct people, while EngUsh law stands between 
us, and we might as well recognize the fact, submit to it. and be content with our 
p«><iiion until Providence will senda/uU and perfect cfiange. Oceans could not km 
effectually divide us as vour prison 'discipline, nor even could death so completely 
cut off communication, for in death the spirit is surely cognizant of the acts :ti;d 
prayers and wishes of those it loves. I have no doubt tlie Government will presen'ly 
make important concessions, not onlv in favor of the prisoners but of the country U'l 
which they suffer. I can wait for these concessions, which muM come, and ihat with- 
out my snatching at the small bait, in offering which the Goverment hopes to get the 
prisoners' friends to hold the whitewash pail while it Cthe Government) whitens Jtf- 
own dark acts. 

My letter must needs be a short one to^av. as I wish to send it with a? i.tilf 
delav as iK)ssible. I received vours from Lond«in'vesterday. When I think <^ all it e 
Indijniities I w;is put through' in the capiul of 6real Britain, by British officiajs, 1 
feel as if I could curse like a dragoon— only I'm trying to be a saint, "/orjiire v'^uf 
enemies, do <7<>od to 
niate you I" Truly 

ktunringly or unJctto ,. ,, „^ .^ 

some oiher members of "the human limil7, and we would gladly see _th we we iiave 
wr^^n*r< 

I 

my hand on anv of the verses this moment. I mav And them before r "*-'^\"; " 
Meantime, with We from all at home to vou, and kindest regards and good w.slc- a 
General Halpin, to McOure and all vour iellow-prisoners, 

I rema.b, my dear So^j^^-f S?K.Sro^^4x'KO^-A. 

r. S.-I ronld not jret a copv of Messrs. Knox and Pollock's ^^^!:^.'^J\^f[l 
ha?n-i it. and I don't know who Las, but Mr. Butt thinks the C^mmi=-»*- n^rs ^c, . 
c.mld gel it. . •••* A Pr^ •«::*■ 




nted, Ac. readv to love, do grxKi and praV for us, in return lor our evil. ^ 

I enclose a likeness I had taken in Lon^n. in one of my stage dresses : ^j^-^ • ; 
c's also. I have been contributing everv week to the /rw/omin, but can i r i« 




_ gaUery 

through the machine, I beheve. 



Chatham Prison 
Mt Dear Wife: I have just received vour letter 
mind to me to hear from vou, and it is a pleasure t'^- n; 
Well. I did surely anticipate the pleasure of having a ^--^^ 
besides any infonnatioo you could give me as to tte cuiu«^ 
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inquiry. lUit I must loll you that, in«loi)on(lf^nt of nny iidvico you or anr ono o\<t 
i'nulil >;ivc 1110. 1 (lolermiiiotl to jMirsms :i rcrt.iin ronri^c', aiul iliou;:*! your fotUT may 
l«?iul iu(j to think thai, you would dis;ij)jirov(; (if it, still ] will not aliorniy miinl. Tiiat 
c'oui'iso is to ^'iv" c'vidonco hcforo tho (."onmiissi*>n, ii" tlioy soo ihoro ir< anythin;r rr-lf- 
vanttn ihcir in(iuiry contained In si part siatenu.-n^ which I laid heiore thVm on M"i:- 
day, tho 4th. I didnot mako this statomout as a fi)nii)liiint. I only stated i-nnply m it- 
H*rs that 1 oxpcrienood by virtue of i)rison discipline, and leil il to Ihcm to tixaiuii;^ 
nijj or not as to tho truth'of what I stated. 

I was lod to adopt this course by thinking that the most of what I stated to them 
weri! matters that were, one way or another, canvassed and contradicted in ttie 
wurld. and whatever yimr opinion 'or my opinion of the Commission be, I concluded 
thnt 1 would not leave it in the centUmen's ])iiwer to say that my refusal 1o give 
evidence was proof that these statenKnit.s (u>uld not bo substantiated. 

After a conversation with the j;<Miilemen, and my exprcssiiiif ii willingnosfi to bo 
exaniincil if they desired, the decision was: tliat they would take the jiapcr I gave 
them as a i)art "stsfctement ; that they would not po into my examination until they 
would ci^mo a^rain on Tucsd.iy, the'liMh ; that every dl»y till then 1 could have my 
wife's .issistance in preparin;jf my case (that is If my wifcj came), and that then 1 could 
j:;ve thf*m the rest of my statement if I wrote any more. Here is a ]>arj graph o( 
yoiir letter: " Even while I rmild understand another man pultini;: aside all considera- 
tions but tln! satisla(Miou <»f meetinj: his v.'ife. I cannot understand it in you, wlio have. 
sincre I llrst know you, held public interest far in a<lvanec of miiu* or your rwrn jrrati- 
IJeation.t') take :»dvanta};e of this permission to assist you in prepaVir.^ vour state- 
ment lor the (.'ommission of Inrpiiry," when tho inquir}' was already a^oul ti»^be 
inHu:;ura1ed at (Mnitham— to take a<lvan1au:e of it met'ply for tho s:iti*sfaction c»f'an 
ordinary interview, Ae., &r. TIiIr I would l<»ok upon as hellini; one's right, like E-srin, 
for a mess of potta:re, c»r as ])Uttin.'; one's character in ])awn for an equivocal reward/* 
In your mind, as seen in theso lines, you uven'aluc! !no ami you underwilui? me. 
Wlleri! you think too hi;;i:hly ofme is where you think 1 have made nnich sacrifice nf 
my happiness, cmivenieni'e, or ;:ratilicati<m for" public interest," and where you thinlt 
tiM) 111 tie of me is where y«»u think that 1 v/ouhl now put aside all consideratituis fi»r 
ihr* satisfaction of meetinjj my wife— wlurre you think ll-.at / think so little of public 
interest as to .sat-rilleo it merely for the satisfaction of an ordinary interview. 

V.\'ll, I ;;in n'»t so miu'h in alirm a-« you are in theso matters. I will pursue the 
«MiMr>e 1 have indicated, if the autlM)riiies do what they have stated they will d.\ and 
I have no fears as t«) doin;:; wron?j: or as to " injuring the public interests." 

1 cannot see, suppose not.hin.^: else but tho •♦ public interest" is concerned, how a 
history of mv ])rison life to you would not counterbalance the advantage the Oovern* 
mi?nt would clerive by saying that 1 had your assistance in ])reparing my ease. How- 
<5v:r, ye outside know the world and yo must judge. Before I knew the (»iTer w.>uld 
be nmde us of havinji an interview with our friends, I had applied for a iirivate visit 
from yoti,nnd it was refused. I then applied for an ordinary visit, and It was granted, 
ami now ihai I can have a private visit the public interest will not permit you to avail 
of il. This is rather lianl. 

It puts me in a very peculiar position, for if you know my mind, you know th.'it 
I cannot at any future time, witli any face, under these circumstances, go before a 
Director ami ask him for a iml»lle or a private visit from you. He might «ay to me. 
*• Ilow do you know that v«»ur wife wants to seo you ? " ' 

I am really please«l. Mollis, th:it you are so strong — that that sickness of expec- 
tation and *' hope deferred" is left you. and that you have made up your miud f^r the 
woi*st, for it is only thus that you can aet for thebest. 

t was in much suspense till I pot your letter— but it i.s not a letter — It is nn!y a 
n«>te, and, therefore, by i>ost return, write a Ion:: letter; and as it seems lu me that 
you write under a misai)prehc*nsion of the time for. visiting me being jiast, and .•^eem 
to be unaware that there is over a week yet, I would wish you to l>c flnal on this 
point, and it would be well that you would, by the car-driver, setid a t«degraph t) 
Bandon for the (Jovenior of the i)rison, saying whether you will come or no. 

As I allude to this I vriil ex[U'ct you to do it, and then I will make uo my mind. 
1 did not get the printcl letters nor the i)oems, nor tho photograi>hs. I mu?i, I 
sr.p'iose. waii till I can see Mr. Fagan. 

When dill you u^o home? Why die! you n(»t lell me? Did you go by Dublin ? 
I have ixrVmission to write, while the (.'ommission sits^ ou matters connec:efl 
with it. 

I wrote to Mr. Piiiott and Mr. Downing, M. P.. already, and you can tell them— 
your father and Mr. 1'. :it least— they may keep on writing to nie, if thc\ have ajjy- 
thin:: to say or send. 

" Dtin't. iherefore. abate or alter, after so long endurance, any of \-our ]>rinciple'5, 
beliefs, or insiii rat ions, itc." 'Tis fuimy \o see you writing these words to me, if you 
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are acting In this matter on your own advice. *Tis bo different IVom the threatening 
notice you sent me from America of not living with mo if I neglected my family iu 
future ; but I am glad that you are at last strong. 

Yours, dear Mollis, ever fondly, 

JER. 0-DONOVAN ROSSA. 

Sunday Mobxing — 5 O'Clock— July 10, '70. 

My Dear Wife : After having slept on your letter, or rather after having spent tho 
night awake on it, I write a more brief and more decisive note than the long " do-as 
you-pleaso " one which I wrote upon its receipt last evening. 

If 1 have ever made sacrifices for public interests, I have liked to see my way, 
and I cannot, in this matter, see how your visiting mo now is to iryure public inleresis. 

I do not intend to ii^ure public interests. I have no fear that anything I will usk 
you to do will iiyure them, and I ask you to come. 

I like to get my will to accompany mo in any direction. To serve public inter- 
ests against my inclination is what I have not done, or cannot do. If I strive to ac- 
(rommodate one to the other, my friends and public interests should make some allow- 
:;!ice for the weaknesses of poor human nature and the selfishness inseparable from 
man. 

There is one condition, and one alone, on which I tell you stay; and that condition 
is, that aU the visUingfriendt of all (he vrUoners hate agreed to avail not of the permis- 
sion to visit urUU this Commission has done its duty, and that no prisoner is to have a 
visit from anyone. If you havo entered into such a compact as this, I will so far yield 
to tbe public opinion as to tell you hold to iL If you have not, I will not allow vou to 
bo swayed bv any other advice than mine — ^not even by your own — and I ask you, 
with any authority you concede to mo as a dead husband, to come. 

Apart from public reasons, there are two other excuses for not coming, which I 
will hold equally vaHd. They are : the absense of any desire, on vour part, to see 
me, or have a long private conversation with me, andtne absence oi money necessarj' 
to defray tho expenses of coming. 

I do not know. Mollis, but that there is some of the husband pride breaking out 
here, for I think I feci a little humiliation at being obliged to say to my companions, 
when I meet them by-and-by, at nine o'clock, " Oh, my wife wouldn't come." 

I am to go throug'h tliis inquiry whether you come or not, and your advice or as- 
sistance might not change tho course I havo struck out for myself, and that course I 
have determined with a view to public more than nersonal interests. 

I only feel that I could go through it with a lighter heart if you could have cheer- 
fully responded to my call. Equanimity, evenness, or peace cf mind, is what alone h:i8 
preserved my health' in prison sc far, and I must cultivate this, '* for what is tho world 
to me if my wife i3 a widow," and you must assist mo if you aro not otherwise 
disim^ed. 

If you are coming, telegraph from Bandon to the Governor to tell me. If vou aro 
not, send the unwelcome message also by tho first car-driver that passes for liandon. 
Attend to this, for I had two or three days' work struck out for you. 

I got from the authorities six of my suppressed letters to you, twenty sheets of 
"memorials" to the Secretary of State, and I had these for you to copy in largo 
hand, for the Commission. 

I will have to go at them myself if you do not come, and writing has beoomo most 
unpleasant to me, as it painfullv awakens this affection of the spine. Tho time is 
getting short, therefore telegrapli. Remember to all. I got nothing but your letter. 

Yours, dear Mollis, ever faithftiUv, 

JER. O'DONOVAN ROSSA. 

During our interviews at this Commission, to which I will do- 
yote the next chapter, you may be sure we talked very littlo 
about the inquiry or about the case I was to make out. I had 
all that settled before my wife came, and wo spent the hours to- 
gether getting and giving an account of our lives and all that con- 
<rerued us in life. It was as curious a position as ever a married 
couple were seen in, to see us sitting in this glass house with Prin- 
cipal Warder King as sentry outside the glass door; and was it not 
a curious place for her to reproach me with ingratitude because I 
never wrote a line of poetry for her since we were married ? When 
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I went to my cell that evening I wrote the following lines, ami 
made her very agreeable next day by presenting them to her when 
we met in the moniing : 

A single glance, and that glance tho first, 
And her image wad fixed in my mind and nursed ; 
And now it fi woven with all my schemes, 
And it rules the realm of all my dreams. 

• 

One of Heaven^s best gifts in an earthly mould, 
With a figure Appellcs might paint of old — 
All a maiden's charms with a matron^s grace, 
And the blossom and bloom of the peacli in her face. 

And the genius that flashes her brisrht black eye 

Is the face of the sun in a clouded sky ; 

She has noble thoughts — she has noble aims — 

And these thoughts ou her tongue are sparkling gems. 

With a Rifled mind and a spirit meek 
She would right the wronged and assist the weak ; 
She would scorn dangers to cheer the brave, 
She would smite oppression and free the slave. 

Yet a blighted life is my loved one's part, 
And a death-cold sliroud is around her heart. 
For winds from the **clouds of fate" have blown 
That force her to face the hard world alone. 

And a daughter she of a trampled land, 
With its children exiled, prisoned, banned ; 
And she vowed her love to a lover whom 
The tyrant had marked for a felon's doom, 

And snatched from her side ere the honeymoon waned : 
In the dungeons of England he lies enchained ; 
And the bonds that bind him **for life" a slave 
Are binding his love to his living grave. 

He would sever the links of such hopeless love, 
Were that sentence *'for ever" decreed above : 
For the pleasures don't pay for the pains of life— 
To be living in deaih with a widowed toife, 

A single glance, and that glance the first. 
And her una^e was fixed in my mind and nursed. 
And now she s the woof of my worldly schemes, 
And she sits enthroned as the queen of my dreams 

Chatham Prison, July, 1870. 

"The longest days must have an end, 
And the dearest friends must part.*' 

And so it was with us. Our six or seven days' communion 
with each other came swiftly to an end, and stone walls and prison 
bars again divided us. Without a word of preface I will close this 
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chapter with the following two letters. What ingratitude ! to write 
to me in such a strain after making such a sweet poem for her: 

London, 178 Stamford St., ) 
Waterloo Bridge, August 9th, 1870. \ 
Mt Dear Rossa : I know it is very ungrateful of mo to have kept you in supenso 
all this time. I have no excuse to offer fur myself only one that makes my delin- 
quency worse, i. e., I hated to write. 

I reasoned and argued with my disinclination, but I could get no answer from it 
but •* Let me alone, J am miserable ; burv Chatham— fly ftom it, forget it, for all my 
wretchedness lies there." So I groaned and turned my face farther away from that 
fortified town by the sea, and each day I said, ** I will forget it vet to-day, and to-mor- 
row I will force myself to write to him." It seems cruel to write in such a strain to 
you, especially as I know there are depths in mo you have never sounded, and would 
not bo able to understand — depths of capiicity for suffering from reflections which 
would bring no suffering to you. Since I last saw you, I have sat for hours and hours 
with locked han^is, closed lips and vacantly fixed eyes, actually blank with the load 
of invisible misery I seem to bo carrying. It is grown to be a disease with me, this 
fearful weight of melancholy. It so overwhelms my soul that I cannot see in the 
future any oircurngtance that could reanimate mo — anything that co^d bring mo per- 
manent joy. 

" 'Tis not on youth's smooth cheek alone 
The blush which fades so fast. 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, 
Ere youth itself be past." 

No ; I am so changed, so hardened, so disenchanted of my life, so utterly dead of 
heart and bare of hopes, that if the prisons poured forth their occupants to- 
morrow, I should be capable of no moro than the general public rejoicement, for 1 am 
dead while I live. Life is not what I had hoped— it is bare, cold, wretched reality. It 
Is not good for me to seo you or to write to you. What is the use of concealing that the 
farther in soul and body I am away from Chatham tho less unhappy I have over been. 
Do not blamo me. I cannot sit down to write to you without having my pjissivo mel- 
ancholy turned Into active anguish. I am blameablo if you will— I am weak, I am 
cruel, I am ungenerous, I am iinv thing you choose to call me in anger. I do not de- 
fend myself. I have no reason ?or tho flt of despondency which has Increased ft-om 
time to time on mc — I kiuno no cause unless it is madness — but I know it is exaggerated 
and intensified to a degree in which I cannot control my words when I collect my 
thoughts to write to you or to visit vou. 

It is a cruel thing to say it, buti would to God you had never soon me— that I had 
died at school, or gone iiito the grave with that lair young cousin of mine at whoso 
wake and funeral I first saw you. Then I should havo missed the pangs of earth, and 
l)ecn less unworthy of the bliss of Heaven. Now the spirit and the flesh both suffor. Tho 
light of Heaven seems no more to shino upon tho darkness of my life. God Himself 
scenLS to havo deserted me. As the pillar of light to the Israelites in their dark 
pilgrimage between them and their enemies, so stood between me and the 
misery of my jiortion God*s blessed love. It is gone Itom me— it has left mo, 
I cannot see a star of promise, nor feel anything but solid darkness in my 
whole soul's horizon. I am barren of prayer as of earthly hope. ** My soul 
Is sorrowful unto Death !" but unhappily it is not '* for its sins " it is so sorrowful. U 
is the sorrow of a soul so clouded and covered with sorrouring flesh that it cunnul 
find a chink in Its solid armor of discontent through which to look up to its natlvo 
Heaven. Therefore, " air-tight" in tho body, it is impregnated with the body's woes. 
Truly, a piteous plight; and I would thank forever whosoever would help spee<\i\y 
out of its contemptible and uncomfortable habitation my distressed spirit. If thp v 
would but give mo a minute's grace to prav, I would consider myself fortunate to fa\\ 
in with a band of desperadoes, covetous of my life— but pshaw 1 what's tlie use of ;t\. 
lowing my pen to express so many words of nonsense. I will turn from tho 8ubieo\ , 
When I left Chatham for London, I did so in a state of great disquietude, on my futU. 
er's account, and on arriving in London I lost no time in driving to Paddington Kt;x^ 
lion. I reached it and actually had bought my ticket, and was importuning the portci v 
to leave some other work and bring in my baggage, when the bell rang, the onj^i^^^ 
screamed, there was a final banging of carriage doors, and I had tho mortiflcat\<»rv i^i 
hearing the train go " puff, puff, pufling" out of the sUtion as the sulky porter got. U^^l 
way to it I made a great complaint to tho Inspector, but 'twas in vain— no other tri^\, 
was to be had in time to catch the Bristol boat. I telegraphed home to know if 1*;^^^ 
was so 111 that I should go by that horrible way of Dublin. I got no answer. 1 r^^\ 
graphed again and put up at the Great Western Hotel. Friday, Saturday, Sunday _^ 
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else. Tlipro is one lliinp, Gariss, that you m:iy bo sure of— I will never lake the same 
amount of trouble for you or for any other man again. Human lovo is selfish, except 
in the lirst enthusiasm'of youth ; afier twenty (no one I believe passses that age with- 
out experiencing the divine sentiment) love is no longer coneeived in such purity and 
nursecf in such utter and sustained unselHshness. It becomes a selfish human passion, 
'living only bo long as the olyeot gives plejLsure, and ceasing when the object thwarts 
the will, olTends the vanity, or fails to minister to the self-love, ]>rido, passion, or 

f)owor of the pretended lover. Y<>u oHen said you loved mo, but I never put your 
ove to proof, and I never believed but if I did ])ul it to proof I should find It wanting. 
I remember I never showed the slightest inclieation to interfere with your move- 
ments but a ebadow, slight, yet i)erceptiblo to me, would come betweeu us. 1 took 
warning tVom slight indications, and I foreboro experimenting where I felt it likely I 
should, by testing, find myself iini»le:isantly convinced. How can you know anything of 
me, therefore, but that which I believed would be most pleasing to you? Love is ea^iily 
tested. It is often found in woman, seldom in man ; but its step-brother, Passion, takes its 
])laco and i ts Tiame, and assumes to itself the honors. <ind the license, and the title of Love, 
while doing most unloving things. Ky their fruits love and passion are distinguishable. 
Love does not, as Pa<iKi(m docs, taico to itself its object lor a slave and servant, but 
Love makes itself the slave of its object. Love does not gather its beloved from secur- 
ity and i>cace to garnish and render odorous his own uncertain and hazardous hours. 
Love does not that which, to bring comfort to himself, must bring detriment to the 
beloved. Love looks with unselfish eyes to the life-long happiness of the beloved. 
I<ovo is pure and ])atient and all-trusting; love gathers to itisolf its beloved more 
dearly ai;<l fondly, ft>r the poverty, the uinust revilements, the disappointments of 
life. 'Diit l*assioii, that covers himself with love's mantle ! oh, ho is cruel and sel- 
fisli, and vain and ungenerous. He will snatch his object fhim a fortress, and plant 
lior upon a precipice. Ho will enslave her. He will seek recklessly tbc gratification 
i.f the hour, if she should die of the efTcc^t in the next — and withal he is blind enough 
to imagine himself the legitimate representative of I^ve ! Passion is unscrupulous, 
and making Hoods of protestations makes ^'et no effort to smooth the path of lifo fi>r 
his object. He feeds himself with the notion that in gratifying himself lie gratifies his 
object; and no fine care for her, no single thcmght for her separate ease or pleasure. 
pives the poor victim to iniderstand that she is more to him than the dinner ho oats, 
enjoys and praises, the coat ho wears and finds comfortable, or the horse ho rides 
and takes pride in. They are all ministers to his wants and wishes, and ho has an 
unthoughtof, unconscious belief. I suppose, that the horso is happv to have such a 
master, and the coat done justice to by having such a wearer, but I doubt w^hcthorho 
would, on reflection, say the dinner was blest in having such an ai>preclative eater? 
Unless on the )>rinciple 'which seems to animate sham philanthropists, to whom all 
men are beloved and inexpensive brothers, and who cannot understand why those 
beloved brothers (albeit they are hungrv and unchulj are nDt joyful in the Lord with 
them for love and blessings which they fiave all in a lum]), but which the poor souls 
have none of. I could pursue the subject without half exhausting it till to-morrow 
night, but I am grown altogether loo weary and sleepy now to write any more. I am 
trying to think, in a stui)i«l, sleepy way. did you ever give mo one proof of self-for- 
ge'tting love? I (!an't remember, *thou*gh 1 have oltcu thought before on the subject. 
Perhaps I'd dream it, so good night. 

(Jive my most alTcctionate regards to each and all your friends in prison. 
Don t forget to tell McCluro I wrote to his family, and, in iact, have obeyed every 
direction with which I was entrusted by either. When I get news for Inem, Ouni 
any quarter, it will not be my fault if' they are not apprised of it. As the piK>r 
fellows do not have a great many letters, I think the (Joveruor would not consider 
It in<-umbent on him to suppress a letter of mine to them. 

If you wish me to take advantage of the (Jovernor's permission to see you, toll 
him so, and I am sure ho will be good enough to (»rder his secretary drop me a line 
intimatlve of your wish. As it is, h:iving n«)thing particular to say, I should not, for 




if you hatf no more desire than to find fault with this letter aiid myself. 

1)».) n«)t tear this letter in anger, for I shall bo curious after awhile to know 
what I could have written in forty i»ages, and what you thought of a great deaJ 
I have for the first time expressed to you. The words aro held together by so 
slight a thread as a hair from Uic head of your affectionate wife, 

MAKY J. O'DONOYAN B0S3A. 



-.•• 
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CoATHAX, August 13th, 1870. 
Mas. O'DoNOVAic Rossa, 178 Stamford Si.y London: 

By Jove ! Mollis, I don't know whnt to say to you now, after the terrible revela- 
tions you made to me to-day. To think that vou would marry another man it' I 
were dead! Oh, 'tis awful! and I'll not die as long as I can live. But I suppose 
'tis worse to think of it alive than dead. I should like to talk to you, as the Uor- 
mans say — wrUer lier augen — " under four eves," on those distinctions you draw be- 
tween love and passion. The characteristics of the latter may hit off myself, you 
think, but I am not going to give myself to you at such a valuation. You are out iu 
your estimation of me here, as much as you are out lu thinking that in the presence 
of God I have little religion, because I might differ a little f^om you. What would you 
say if it would be in a religious spirit I would incur so much of your displeasure 
as to get you to threaten you would not live with me? This you could not 
see by my regard for the outward ceremonies, but if you could regard the eyes 
of the soul you may see them ftxed on their Creator, in the hope that Ho would 
accept the sufferings that are to be encountered in this world by all who seek to 
elevate God's work — accept my share of them in the risks I run as some atonement 
for my sins. I told you that! had a particular mental prayer. ** that if the Almighty 
interfered in the petty ways of this world. Ho would in His mercy send mo my 
punishment here, and peace hereafter." This is a pretty hard prayer, when *I 
make it in view of the possibility of living years of absence ftrom you, and under the 
paiiLs and penalties of this servitude. 

Yet it calms mv mind in view of the ftituro world, for God knows my mind, 
and if the reason lie has given mo does not enable mo to view Him with other 
men's reason, how can I help it? I cannot act the hypocrite to God, and trample 
under foot what Ho has given mo for my light. You would not like thisjirayer if 
you thought it would be hoard so as to keep me in this living grave for a number of 
years. No, and no wonder. Nor would 1 desire tho long-suffering, either; but 
eternity is longer, and though you imagine I think but little of that, I do not 
Imagine so myself. There is another thiiig in the prayer you will object to, and that 
is tlie •* if;'' but I will not, for I cannot, do away with it 1 see too much iiyusticc in 
the world, and I cannot hnwn, mypoit to say that it is God's work. I cannot, with tho 
historian D'Aubigne, assert that ** tho history of the government of this world is tho 
annals of tho government of the Sovereign King." 1 may bo wrong ; the ways of tho 
Lord are wonderful and inscrutable, but where I see many works that do not bear 
the impress of Him, I cannot help keeping my '* if." I would like to bo all that you de- 
sire, love — if I may take the licease yet to call you love — but my first duty here is not 
to you, and certainly you are not so narrow-minded as to think that all are utterly 
lost who do not think ;ls you and your father and Frank Donovan think on religious 
matters. Look at this extract ft*om a letter received to-day from a lady correspond- 
ent: ** If Cathohcs and Protestants will only unite, and not think it necessary to flght 
over religious differences, Ireland would ere long bo free and happy. Btrango that 
the children of one Father should hato one another (because they do not all see alike), 
and anathematize one another. Tho one true religion consists m loving God and one 
another, and in doing to others what wo would wish done to ourselves. This is the pat- 
tern that our M;\ster set us." Yes, that is tho one true religion ; but to bo •* reli- 
, gious" and act differently, is what I despise. Perhaps you take to heart mv saying 
to you that, seeing the way priests in Ireland had treated me. I was satisfled Vo leave 
myself in the hands of Go^. Perhaps vou think there is no salvation for me without 
begging from those who repudiate me for my love of country. It is not deemed irrev- 
erent to give worldly illustrations in matters divine. The Government of England 
sends a Lord Lieutenant to Ireland; that Lord Lieutenant imprisons me, yet when 
you seek my release you applv not to him, but to those who sent him. The priests 
excommunicate me. Granted, that they are the messengers of God : certainly ail 
God's power and mercy is not in their keeping, and though they, as the Lord's Lieu- 
tenant, will not release me, the King can. Enough on this. 

Scitwrday Morning,— I fell asleep last night at half-past ton, and did not wake till 
half-past four this morning. 'Twas the best, the only sleep, I may say, I had since I 
8.iw you. Can it be that such a letter as you think would trouble me, only calms me? 
— sclflsh still you see ; not looking to your troubles, but to my own rest, and your giv- 
ing me 5'our confidence contributes to this. 'Twas bard of you to leave me thinking 
so long, that perhaps another blow was given to you in your father's death. If you 
are dilatory any more, I will give you credit for attending to happier correspondents, 
and I will banisn you — from my dreams. But here it seems I am powerless, too, for 
rou took care to impress yourself too deeply in the mind. And I /^aoe strange dream.-* 
About you sometimes. Only think that since I saw you I dreamt twice that ycm 
were married and settled down in the North of Ireland : if I dream it a third timV, I 
doa't know what will happen to me. One thing in my dreams that I like is that 1 
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find mrself altrayf5 faithful to you, ami no sprlurtions will woo me away from v^u. 
This must be the wakiiii; ima;:*? appoarin^ in Biooi>. 1 have; my waking drearas al'^ut 
you, loo, and tiicy are laden with moro anguish. Twice lately — and the last occasnMj 
was on Wednesday, when you wore writing to mc— I found myself ozclalroinjz, ** O::, 
Mollis," and I vowed a vow that I would " banish you, banish you," not think of you at 
all this side of Christmas. But then you have Imposed an obligation on me that 
makes me think of vou night and morning, and when I do knocl down a thouj^bt 
comes Into mv head that brings you with it. I forgot once, but that was while you 
were hero, i forgot last night, too, till it wsis ton o'clock. I can say the LordV 
prayer with as much fervor as you can, every word of it. Wouldn't that save mo with 
good works, if I could work them, Jind avoidance of iiyury op ill will to fellow mor- 
tals? " Thv will he done " seems to mo holier than to iisk'for anything which might 
be against fiis will. I don't like that parable, whero tho widow is represented ns I)C- 
ingjusiifled on account of the aimoyanco she gavo the magistrate, and I will not 
think of God's mercy in a parallel light. If sufloring comes to roe from pniving thut 
•• Thy will be done,'* I ran take it; and you, with moro reUgion, ought ti>o. N'eithor of 
us like suffering. Christ, even, is represented iis liaving prayed tiiat His would piiss 
away from Him. Can it bo expected that wo can have a stroiiger manhood? God, HU 
Austin says, ** hath only one son without sin, none without a scourge. ** Deus unicum 
habet flliiim sine pecato, nullum sino flagoUo." Socrates says if all humanity came 
together to throw their ills in a hea]), and then take share and share alike, none 
wouM be satisfied ; and Addison has a ])aper showing tho discontent of each after a sim- 
ilar sharing — each anxious to throw away tho new ill and pick up tho one lie w>'S 
used to. I don't know that you or 1 would have much reason to fear discomfort in 
such a ruse. You say you could curse fame. Ah, that's all very fine. I could say it, 
too; but what we want is to bo happy, and that is what no mortal ever got in this 
world. If you and 1 had tho fruition of our desires to-day, now ills would be engen- 
dered. I would be no sooner outside tho prison gato than other troubles wunJd 
assail mo, and tho realization of yours, without feelings of tho eternal longing 
«if the soul for something — if nothing else, something imaginary — would be just 
as impossible. I wish I had ten sheets to reply to your ten; 1 can't "expand"' 
liere ; the mind is imprisoned, too, and though' it bo* shallow, no serene sun has 
sliono in our days to show you to tho bott«)m of it. How I should like to take 
vou up in love and passion. What is love? rather where is it as vou describe? 
Ves, you may realize it in a father's or mother's love, but tho love that tsets 
the world mad, whore is it without passion? 'Tis wlicro the bee is witliout his 
sting — in cold, icy death. And yrm told me once at Moore's you could love mc with 
this love. Whero is it now, or were you only simulating, or is it now that you 
llnd mo worthy of opening your mind to mc? That you married me to make "'the 
remnant of my life serene'' for two, three or twelve months, also folds up a mystery. 
What was in mo? What ha<l 1 done for you that you should sacriflce yourself for me? 
Well, I did love you— perhaps 1 had better add '* passionately." I don't know do you 
give mo credit'for that even, and I suppose nothing but pity — **for pity is akin to 
love" — on your part, granted me your favors. Tho' you mightn't see it, I see much ol 
unity in our souls' depths. Here was I hunting my barren brain to got an illustration 
for you to sot your imaginary troubles at rest as to my thinking of dead loves, by ask- 
ing you would your maternal love bo divided by having another child, and aft this 
t.me'you understood what I was hunting for in what you say as to vour being able tfi 
'* marry one hundred husbands one at a time," and not wronging either by undeserved 
coldness. Perhaps, after all, the feeling represented by this expression is only n c«:m- 
raon one to human nature— that widows and widowers dying un-rcmarried is Only in 
the order of old maids and bachelors dying unmarried for the wimt of being satisfac- 
torily mated. You believe that 1 would marry again if I trod tho world and found yi.»u 
dead or divorced? Well, now, don't be .so sure of that. In tho harvest of my years, 
with the reaper perhax>s sharpening his sickle for me, I would havo no chance of im- 
ju'oving on you, and in tho spirit of " Excelsior" I could not bo happv in descending. 
Then there being for me no " higher" — not even a parallel rung on the ladder, the proV- 
al)ility is, nay the certainty is, that 1 would live the rest of my days a virgin. Unless, 
indeed, 
offered 

Tl 

irheet to send you a copy of that stray letter — tho Governor thought he could gel tlie 
• •riginal suppfesscfl one'for me, but up to yesterday it camo not; and then I told him 
1 would use the paper to answer yours. As to our visit, I told him if it was to be a 
private one I would have it, but if wo could not talk without others being pres- 
ent wo could not talk on what we desired, and T would not ask you to como: he 
said that anv wav he could not admit you without an order, that you should have to 
»I»ply to tho'Dire'cton;. Do so and kcci)'it— the o^dcr—by you, t|xat you may be ii{)Ie at 
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any time to lake a run to seo me, if the wish to sec me should take possession of you at 
any time while giving your readings in England. I am to see Mr. Pagan, and will ask 
him as to our heing allowed lo tiilk privately, as at the Commission, giving my parole 
not to pass anything to vou, and also as to writing that letter to Mr. Gladstone re- 
ferred to below. But (fon't hope anything from it. I asked the Commissioners to 
publish in their report tl»at " Mrs. Moore letter," and the reply is that they will use 
their own discretion. In that last letter, speaking of that railway occurrence— the 
Waterford one— I told you what you tell me now, that I placed no trust in the honor 
or virtue of men, that my trust was in yourself, and that if my bcUof in Dr. Cullen\s 
politico-reHgious teaching was as strong as my belief in your ability and will to 
maintain and defend your own honor and mine, he would not bo thinking of hotter 
hells for me. But the Ennis affair, Mollis, was worse. Why will you blame mo for bc- 
in;; solicitous about you, your safeguards are all in yourself combined with the ele- 
ments of the danger. It is a principal one to seo that danger, and to recognize it as ever 
present. *' Virtue," Dr. Johnson says in his *' Vanity of Human Wishes," grows difi- 
trcssod at scorn of danger, and scorn of her remonstrant calls," and 

" Fired with contempt she quits the slippery rein, 
And pride and pruucnco take her seat in vain. 
In crowd at once where none the pass defend, 
The homHess freedom and ifie pritcUe fi'iend. 
The guardians yield by force superior plied. 
To interest prudence, and to flattery pride." 

Get from some librarj' Burton's " Anatomy of Melancholy," and Henry Taylor's 
** Notes on Life." Taylor says: ** Groat intellect, according to the ways of Provi- 
dence, almost always brings with it great infirmities, and it is certainly exposed to 
unusual temptations ; for, as power and pre-eminence lie before it, so ambition 
attends, which, whilst it detormmes the will and strengthens tho activities, inevitably 
weakens tho moral fabric." Even without tho stimulant of self-love, some minds, 
owing to a natural redundancy of activity and excess of facility, cannot be sufficiontly 
passive to be wise." If, however, a man of genius be fortunately ft-ee from ambition, 
yet there is another enemy that will commonly lie in w^ait for his wisdom — to wit, 
great caj)acity for ei\jovmcnt ; this generally accompanies geniuses, and is perhaps tho 
greatest of all trials to (ho moral and spiritual heart. It was a trial too severe even for 
Solomon, '* whoso heart, though large, beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell to idols foul." 
A great capacity of suflering belongs to genius also, and it has been observed that an 
alternation of joyfulness and dejection is quite as characteristic of the person of 
genius, as intensity in either kind." Sydney Smith says, '* Wit is dangerous, elo- 
quence is dangerous. Everj'thing is dangerous that has efficacy and vigor for its 
characteristics. Nothing is safe but mediocritv." I do not wonder at your finding 
most rehef when most distant from Chatham, ^he same thoughts culminate in me. 
when I, in half joke and half earnest, speak tho word ••Divorce," granting that 
Church, State, society, and yourself above all, would allow this. I do not think you 
would be happy with another husband while I lived. Your ills might bo only imi^kin- 
ary, but they would bo thorns, nevertheless. Suffering is what tho world will 
have from man and woman. Yours is intense; and, if vou would fly fVom it, 
tho world would not be charitable. I speak of this word because it would bring 
more relief to me to seo you so, honorably may I say, separated ft*om me, than 
to hear of your being forgetful of yourself or of mo in the whirl of dangers that 
surround you. As it is, I fear you do not escape tho evil tongue. If they say>'ou 
are the cause of my giving evidence before this Commission, it is not true. Have 
vou not my letter ** commanding" you to come ? Your love for mo is not what 
1 relv on * for your safety ; nor your pride nor your religion cither. I rely 
on all together, and other elements, besides, embodied in yourself. Any one 
alone would not assure me. Even in religion people fall. And even though forgive- 
ness should follow in such a case, I could not feel easv with vou if I had been unfaith- 
ful. I should confess to you before I could have Ihfl free happiness witli you after. 
Elstcem for you, honor, self-respect, domesticity and " passionate" love, with other 
things apart from religion, would go far with me to make me true to you, but I must 
close. Read Bacon's eSvSiiy on man being lightly dealt with, and woman being de- 
nounced as infamous for love-slips, and his reasons why. I suppose in the matter of 
esteem with you 1 have lost it, by showing myself to you so clearly lately. 

Yours fondly, ROSS A. 

My Love : Tho foregoing is an exact copy of that letter which went astray. T]»e 
Governor gave mo tho original suppressed one to re- write it. This dav week you paid 
mo that running visit, and I am most anxious since, and most troubled fearing that 
some other ills awaited you thro* your father's illness. I am dwelling on tho worst ; 
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this \A bad, but I cannot holp it. You paid you would write or telegraph, or be back 
i!i a week — the week is ])ii.st, and there is no'news from you. If I could learn patience 
re^urdin^ you, as I must and can b.-arn it rc^^arding much that concenis me, 1 would 
be all ri^ht, but 1 am a bad scholar here, and I fear 1 can never improve. Do you 
know what I did to-day? Well, 1 shut you up in a Nuimcry ; 1 ha<i a picture of you 
fixed on my door, and I took it down and jiut it out of si^ht amongst my papers. I 
don't know that that will improve matters, for the imago impressed on the mind is 
more life-like and cannot be so easily retuniod. Having my papers In hiinds I looked 
for that letter of yours about the Commission — ** Ca^sjir aut nullus" when you spoke. 
toi>, of being strong at lasU I liko to n.tad those things when I feel troubled aboutyou, 
but I found the letter was gone, so that you must have taken it amongst your papers 
in mistake, 2ls I meant to keep it. Y«)U will, however, send mo something insteaa of it — 
1 don't know will you remember all you said you would send mo, and all you said you 
would write. I intended at our final Interview to have given you my mind upon the 
matter of your asking mo to writo what I wanted on ])apcr so that you would submit 
it to the Crijvcrnment after the Conunission, but time did not permit. I have applied 
for permission to writo to Mr. Gladstone. If I am allowed to do so, I will ask him for 
acoijy ofthe report, and ask him for pcsrmission for you to visit mo while you are 
reacliug In Knjrland, say once every two months ; that you would take your English 
rests lit your Chatham' lodgings and havo liberty to visit mo for a few days each time 
satiS cerenionie. A wife can visit a ])olitical i)risoner in Franco upon's bowing her 
marriage certiAcate, and if, as you think, there may bo a desire to make a distinction 
belw(!en us and other convicis,*this may be granted; but if not granted, why, we must 
only make the most of it. I think very often of that fit of passion you got'into about 
niyolVcr of divorce, or my manner of olfering it, and I am asking myself could I havo 
jx.issibly offered it in any way that would make it agreeable or acceptable to you? Tell 
me, Lovo. You made "mo think of refractory cells, Ac. If you could see into niy 
thoughts you would see vorv litlo reason to think I meant to insult you, and if you 
showed your mettlo to all wlio trould insult you. as you showed to mo on this occasion, 
you would bo well ablo to protect yt»urself. If our future prison interviews are to be 
in presence and hearing of olHcers, 1 do not see the use of vour incurring expense bv 
frequent visits. There is little use in my *• lo<»king at you**' or vou ** looking at me,-' 
whenour mouths must bo closed on the (non-political) personal matters that wo do* 
siro to talk most about. You can keep writing juid bo more communicative than for- 
merly us to what happens. Never think that anyone is to see your letters but me. 
or, if you must think differentlv, think that they are priests, wlio will not talk about 
our exirhango of conrtdonces. ^he immense sum of money you must have spent sinco 
you leil Ameri<»a is saddening — spent to no purpose. You think of getting mo out of 
i)rison some time, and wouldn't you try to hoard up a trifle just to enable us to start 
ni the world, if fate would liave it so. You say you will never live with mo again as 
wo did live ; 1 do not blamo you for that. Why I suggest this avaricious thought to 
you is, that, having sometliing in view, even making money tends to cngjigo the mind, 
and withold it from perhaps worso thoughts. You loft in a verv depressed state of 
mind. All the '* ambition," and" i)rido," and " ImUviduality " oflneflrstday was gone 
— g«.»no oniircly. Cannot you recover them now that wo are separated. I was about 
thmkinu when I heard you speak that you wero a desperate ciwe. and that even wil'i 
a fair field I'd have something to do to win the old place in your affections. But I 
must clos(?, and will do so by tcllin;r you to remember what you read to mo one even- 
ing out of your favorite author, viz: ** That many women were dispi^od to excuse 
improprieties, rudeness and impertinence, when the person jjuts his conduct to the 
credit of his inability to resist the attractions of the laay," 

'Yours, over fondly and faithfully, ROSSA. 

Lost vou would bo jealous of mv having a lady correspondent, I must tell you that 
the ladv i received the letter from is the Marchioness of Queonsberry. It is a verv 
pretty letter. Let you acknowledge my receipt of it, and tell her that I nm one with 
lii?r in the religious and i)olitical opinions expressed in it. I do not believe a won! of 
your saying you would never take the same amount of trouble for mo or for any 
otlier man a^ain. Yours, Mollis, *' CARISS." 

P. S.— You might send mo Shawn's letter and those other letters you promised 
mo, and keep writing to mo once every two months, and avail of the chance of writing 
a reply to this if it does not vex you terribly. I don't intend to vex you, tho' your 
vv'ords" being held together by a hair of your'head, would, I suppose, convey that they 
i>)uld be easily broken. I thought to ask you for that curl tliat hung in vour foro- 
lifad, but I forgot it. Send me that poem, if printed, that Inuiy see it; and (f you give 
readings, send scrai>s telling about them to the Governor. *Do these things nr get 
them done. If I do not get them, let not the reason be that you did not give the 
chance. Keep mo ** posted " as to yourself. 

Yours, my poor woman, ever fondly and faithfully too, 

I musn't call you "Love " any more. ROSSA. 




CHAPTER XXI. 



rilK COMMISSION OPINQUIBY — LOED DEVON CHAIEMAN — EXAMINATION 

OF DIBECTOES, GOVERNORS, WARDERS AND PBISONERS OFFICIAL 

FALSEHOODS — MR. BRUCE, THE HON. SECRETARY OF STATE, A CON- 
VICTED LIAR — THE COMMISSIONERS AGREE IN THEIR REPORT, BLT: 
THE " DOCTORS DIFFER." 

The Commissioners appointed to conduct the inquiry were Lord 
Devon, George C. Broderick, Stephen E. De Vore, Doctor Robert 
D. Lyons and Doctor E. Headlam Greenhow. They commenced 
their sittings on the 24th of May and ended on the 20th of Septem- 
ber. They held sixty-three meetings; eight of which were in 
Chatham Prison. The fourth of July was their first day there, 
and during the three previous days Halpin, McClure, ilulleda, 
O'Connell and myself were kept from chapel, and kept in solitary 
confinement lest we might avail of our ordinary intercourse to com- 
bine in making, up a case against the authorities. 

I have their statements oef ore mo in a Blue Book, published by 
the Queen's printers, Eyre & Spotteswood, London, 1870, and I will 
leave. a few words from each on record, to show that though they 
were prisoners in the hands of a cold-blooded enemy, they were still 
men, and fearless meq at that, trying even in their oonds to uphold 
the standard of the cause for which they suffered. General Halpin 
writes: 

*' To (he Commissioners appoitUed to inquire into (he treaiment of Treason Felons in 
Englisfi Prisons : 

" Chatham Prisok, July 20, 72. 

** Gentlemen : • • • From rov knowledge of the capacity of some of the wit- 
nesses that should, and very likely will, be examined bv the Commissioners to make 
faUe reports and lying statements in reference to the class of prisoners whose treat- 
ment is to be inquired into, I have no hesitation in saying that such witnesses will not 
tell the truth except under oath and through a strict cross-examination. • • • * 

'* I did not irom the beginning believe Uiatthe Government would appoint a Com- 
mission to prove its own public statements untrue, or that it could afford such an in- 
vestigation as would unveil the facts and lay the official sores open to public view, 
and 1 find the action of the State anthorities, and the Commissioners since their ap- 
pointment, Justify this conclusion. First, the Commission is to be secret, and acting 
in the dark, refusing not only the representatives of the press admission, but even 
denying counsel to act on the part of the prisoner. Every artifice that cunning could 
suggesthas been resorted to to keep us in the dark, and Keep us from even knowing 
the cause of this inquiry. ♦♦••♦♦»•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

" To comment on such acts would be a waste of time. The Commissioners give me 
permission to wirte to my friends on the subject of the Commission. Mr. Bruce 
takes that permission away. The Commissioners tell me I can have the assistance of 
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a friend in making up mv statcmont. Mr. Bruce says I cannot. Whatamockerr ! xvhat 
H sham is tliis whitewashing Commission, appointed by the Home Secretary to cover 
lip bis fnlsehoods and his frauds ! Tlie orders of the Commission, as well as thos^ 
or the Hume Secretarv, are pbiinly meant for the public eye. They are intended tt» 
tieceive ; they i)retena to confer rights in public which are taken away in private. 
Perfidy has long been the characteristic of Kngland^s rulers, and it appears they have 
no intention of shaking it oil. I am, gentlemen, respectfully, 

WM. G. HAIRPIN." 

Jolm McClurc. bom in America, concludes in this manner: 

** Gentlemkn : ♦ • ♦ I feel compelled, in justice to myself, to decline to take a 
part in lite ])resent proceedings, in consequence of experiencing a want of aonfldeuce 
in the impartiality and completeness of the present investigation. I may, I think, 
with propriety, add here, that a torturing and living death, with every circumstance 
specially adapted to render life miserable, has been an alternative which thepablc 
and my Government were led to believe was a singular act of clemency, when, in 1S67, 
the Government of England :iwardod penal servitude for life in exchange for an un- 
natural but speedy death. 

*• I regret to be obliged to say that three years experience of this merciful alter- 
native gives mo every reason to view that apparent act of clemency in a totally differ- 
ent bglit, and strongly inclines mo to look upon a power that could'tbus torture me vm 
being 

" Too * merciful ' in public gaze to take our lives away, 
Too anxious here to plant iu us the seed of life's decay." 
" There has been a sad want of that magnanimity which is so much admired in, 
and expected from, a generous and humane victor, towards a fallen adversarv. To 
treat mo as if I had been guilty of some degrading or ignominious crime is hardly de- 
served. 

" Such a proceedlngbut degrades the power that can inflict on honorable men the 
infamous punisliments allotted to the thief and vile outcasts of Rocietv. 

JOHXMcCLURE." 

John Devoy says : 

•* Gentlemen : ♦ ♦ • Five jyoars bitter experience, to say nothing of the record 
of seven hundred more, have made me look with sucpicion on everything emanating 
from the quarter in which your Commission had its origin. ♦ • ♦ In conclusion, I 
will say that I have never asked for an inquiry, because I believed that a complete and 
impartial one would not be granted, and that if friends of mine, or of the other pris- 
oners, did ask, it was for ai>t«52ic one^^'* 

Henry Shaw (MuUeda) says: 

Gentlemen: * * * I — after calm, careful and deliberate consideration-Msame 
to the conclusion that I could not, consistently with the duty which I owe to m>'Belf, 
do otherwise than decline to make any statement. ♦ • • f assure you that I am ac- 
tuated solely by the conviction that I should be but aiding and abetting a delusion in 
acting otherwise, as I am convinced that nothing but a full, fair and public inquiry 
will ever succeed in eliciting the whole truth.'' 

When I look over the proceedings of the CommisBioners at Port- 
land Prison, I find the action taken l)y the prisoners there was some- 
what similar to ours. All refused to have anything to do with 
I hem. Governor Cliflon is examined, and asked what each of the 
prisoners said when ho offered them paper to make statements. 

Question Number 2209.— Lord Devon— What didj George Brownsay ?— This primm- 
or declined to take the paper I offered him, saying, *' I do not want to say anything; 
want nothing to do with it." 

"2213.— Did Luby make any statement?— Ho asked if the Earl of Devon was 
the same nobleman who was on the Land Commission in Ireland. I said, * I believe he 
is the same nobleman,' when the prisoner replied that Dan O'Connell said at the time 
It was like a iury of butchers trying a sheep.' " 

'• 2216.— Did Jc^in dreary make any statement ?— He declined to receive any paper, 
saying that they might have spared themselves all the trouble, as ho did not intend lo 
make any statement." 
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2217. — ^Did Michael 8heeh7 muke any statement ? — The prisoner declined to re- 
ceive any paper, and stated that while in British pens he would make no statement 
* I have been treated badiv, and I have plenty of complaints to make. Dr. Bhiker 
knows the state of my health. If there are Irishmen coming over to sit on this Com- 
mission, they are in the pay of the British Government.' " 

" 2218 ^Did Mortimer Shea alias Moriarty make any statement ?— This prisoner de- 
clined to receive any paper, saying that he did nut wish to have any connexion with 
the Commission.*' 

** 2219 — Did Edward St. Clair make any statement? — This prisoner declined to re- 
ceive any paper, saying that he did not wisti to have any connexion with the Commis- 



sion." 



" 2220.— Did John McCaflferty say anything?— McCafferty— this prisoner declined 
to receive any p <per, or to make any statemeiit (intil he goes outside, when he will do 
U upon oath.' He further stated that he would not go before the Commission unless by 
force." 

**2223.— Did Patrick Walsh make any statement?— This prisoner declined to take any 
paper, and when informed that he would not bo sent out to work during the three days, 
8a:d, * I wish they were going to stay away. If they are my coimtrymen, they are 
humbufi:s '" 

" 2227.— At the same time that you asked the prisoners those questions to which 
they gave the replies that you have' now staled, were they singly brought before you ? 
They were, my lord." 

The CommissioRers do not seem at all satisfied with this state of 
things, and sending for John O'Leary, the Chairman asks him : 

•*2542. — Do you wish tomake a statement to the Commission? — Yes, I wish to say 
I asked for no Commission, I wished for no Commission, and, when I heard some time 
ago that some Commissioners were appointed I fully made up my mind to make no 
statement of grievances to any body of men that would be sent down ; and as to 
anything that I have to say about my treatment in prison, whataver I do say, I in- 
tend ♦© take my own time and place for saying. ••♦♦♦♦••♦It would 
seem that what you want to know is, whether we have been subject to any hard- 
ships except those incident to persons sentenced to penal servitude. I may com- 
phiin that we have been treated no worse than murderers and thieves. It appears 
to me that it is at least an ex(;eedingly consistent proceeding on the part of the au- 
thor of the celebrated letters to Lord Aberdeen to bo sent down here.'* 

•* 2544.— Do you wish to make any statement on those points ?— No, not to you ; not 
that you should for a moment be under any delusion of my having more serious 
reason. You must, in fact, take us to be an extraordinary humble-minded class of 
men, to think we would mako complaints." 

•• 2551.— It appears to mo. tr) ask a person of my political principles whether .1 got 
punished, would be like an Oliver Twist kind of business— asking for more porridge." 

At the Invalid Convict Prison, in Woking, Denis Dowling Mulcahy has a long ar- 
gument with the Commissioners. He requires all the conditions that are necessary 
to a fair and impartial inquiry, and, failing to get them, he refuses to go into his case. 

"64S9.— Dlcf I understand your lordship to say that the report of Messrs. Pollock 
& Knox would not be allowed ? 

" G490 It will not Well, my lord, I must say that I think that a very important 

document, for if I gave certain evidence to them which they have suppressed ; I 
should think it very important and requisite to understand that." 

" 6491.— That is no part of our inquiry.— But I have learned from my friends that 
that report has been made use of repeatedly by the Home Secretary. I wish to show 
thai I have stated many important matters to those Commissioners that were not 
•«»Mt<»d in that report, and that report was used as evidence against us to prove that 
wo were untruthfu'." 

*• B493 — We cannot go into that.— Very good, my lord." ...... , 

"6494.— But you can go into anything that you think material in the absence of 
that report.— Yes, but if I had the report of Messrs. Pollock & Knox, I could show that 
I stated to them two or three very importiint facts with regard to the bread ana 
water, and the hsemoptysis, and being sent to Dartmoor when it was known, as i can 
show from the very documents I have here now, which have come jromJ°® PVi?^'} 
books, and which are the most meagre abstracts that they could make, tnai wnue i 
suffered from haimoptysis I was sent to the quarries." ^««oie*^ oil 

" 8209.-CnAiRMAN-I think I must tell you, Mulcahy, that you Jajf. Jf «*^f^ *" 
the papers which, under the sanction of superior authority, it 'sj^cidedar^^^ 
given to you—Very good, my lord; I consider that iusuiacieut to prove the charges. 
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and that the powers of the Commission are too limited to enable me to substantiate 
mj case." 

I myself had a Ion;; statement for the Commissioners. I will not reproduce the 
whole of it here, as it would be only repeating many things 1 have previously stated. 
In its preparation I took good care not to make any complaints regarding anything I 
suffered. One of the objects of the Commission was to inquire if we were treated 
** exceptionally/' and I laid points and particulars of the treatment before them, leaT- 
ing them to judge 'whether or not my examination thereon was pertinent to their 
business. If It was, I was their humble servant ; if it was not, I bad nothing to say. 

This is how I met them : 

" To TBS COIOIISSXOSSSBS OF iNQtTIRT : 

" Quod tibi fieri rum vis aUeri nefeceriM," 

CnATDAjf pRisoy, June 30, '70. 

Gkntlemvn: If you were prisoners In France, under Napoleon the Third, m you 
might be if William the Conqueror and his successors had ruled England from France, 
instead of becoming English, and if you had been treated as I have been, and had 
been somewhat misrepresented and belied ; and, after having had experience of one 
Commission of Inquiry being a sham, if you learned that another was coming on, you 
would be able to understand why I commence with the above quotation. 

Taking it for granted that you may be determined to elicit the whole truth, I have 
reasons to fear you cannot succeed, and here is one of them : I was thirty -five con> 
secutive days in this prison with my hands tied behind my back. I have reason to 
believe that this putting of me in irons was by order of the Board of Directors. 
Well, the story one way or another gets into the world ; and though it is in accord- 
ance with prison " discipline,'* the Government deem it proper to contradict tt, and 
the Board of Directors who ordered the punishment, do actually, through one of their 
own body, hold an inquiry at this prison to prove that no such punishment took place. 
* * * Mr. Gladstone is at the head of the English Government at present. He is a 
writer as well as a statesman, and, if my memory serves me right, he has in some 
book written that in anv nation or institution where publicity is guarded against and 
secrecy provided for, abuses must necessarily exist. 

My letters are suppressed because I speak of mv treatment, and the British Gov- 
emment defame my character by saying that it is because I have told lies in them. 
I liave asked you to call for those leters to question me on them, and I hope you will 
do 80. 

** Crimine ah uno disce omnes," 

Mr. Gladstone, in speaking of the treatment of prisoners at Naples, writes these 
words; but where is the man coming to see an English pri8on.oan speak to an E<nglish 
prisoner and ask him for information as to the treatment ? That man is not to be found. 
The visitor will And everything in the nicest apple-pie order, and, as Mr. Gladstone saw 
in Naples, he will see excellent rules and regulations hung up in every comer; he will 
see a Bible in every cell, even in the one where the victim is chained and being 
starved; and if he comes on a Sunday he will see 1,500 men parading for chapel, 
each with a Bible and prayer-book exposed to view. What wonder if he says to him- 
self, " Oh ! this is the paradise of saints :" but he little knows the curses that ars 
burning, the hell that is seething under this phylactery face which discipline makes 
her votaries assume, at the peril of losing their daily bread. If it bo a digression to 
speak here of what does not tend to the reformation of these Elnglish childre.i of mis- 
fortune, I will, for an excuse, again borrow the words of another, and say, " ffomo 
sum, humani nihil a me alienum puio.^* 

I do not see any rule which authorizes discipline to deprive a man of the use of 
the Bible for six months, and yet this sentence was passed on me. 

I do not see anything in the rules to warrant the authorities stripping me naked 
once a day for three or Tour months, and yet discipline does it. 

I also fail to see any rule that obliges me to bathe in water in which other men 
had bathed and washed, and this I had to do often. 

When I applied to the Director, Captain Gambler, for a sufficiency of coarse bresd, 
and remarked that that was what England would not refuse as a right to the Slate 
prisoner of any other country, he refused it, with the observation that " England has 
no State prisoners now-a-days." England may not like to have the odium that 
attaches to any country having State prisoners, and she mav try to get rid of it by 
labelling us as thieves and murderers. She would have her vengeance and her 
Christian character at tho samo time, and she hopes you will assist her. I can only 
hope you will be Just. 

A's to exceptional treatment, might I not ask, how is it explained that I have been 
separated from the rest of the Irish prisoners and sent to Chatham, under the eix^ 
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cumstances I state ? How is it explained that in Portland I have been separated from 
ilie Irish prisoners and sent among a gang of English prisoners ? How is it explained 
tliat, while in Portland, the restof the treason-felony prisoners working in mid-winter 
in a shed, I was placed outside the shed, and prevented from having that little shel- 
ter from the poison-laden blast which the others had? Howls it explained that, 
when under " report" the same day with some of my fellow-prisoners, on a charge of 
talking while at work, they got twenty-four hours on bread and water, and I got 
seventy -two hours on bread, with fourteen days' solitary conflnement on penal class- 
diet? »♦♦♦*♦ I remain, gentlemen, yours respectfully,*' 

JEB. O'DONOVAN ROSSA. 

Mb. William Pitt Bctts, Governor of Chatham Prison, recalled : 

6589.— Chahuc AN— Have you a communication to make, Mr. Butts?— Yes, my 
lord. Rossa has just written that, and sends it to vou. 
6590.— The Chairman read the foUowing letter : 

" To TUB ColOnSSIOICEBS OP IXQUIBY : 

" Chatham Pmsok, July 19th, 1870. 

" Gektlevkn : The Secretary of State knows that since you were here I applied 
for a copy of Messrs. Knox and Pollock's report, and he leaves my application unat- 
tended to as veL I have been shown by my wife an oflAcial statement emanating from 
that honorable gentleman, and I very reluctantly say there is something wrong in 
every paragraph of it. He says my letters to my wife were suppressed because they 
contained falsehoods. I present to you six of these letters ; I undertake to show you 
they do not contain a single falsehood; and, with all due respect, I ask you to invite 
the Secretary of State to be present. I submit to you four or five printed letters — 
printed as from me. I write my name on each, to acknowledge the authorship, and I 
undertake to show you that they contain no falsehood. 

** I remain, gentlemen, yours verv obediently, 

•• JEU. O'DONOVAN ROSSA. 

" P. S.— I desire that all witnesses at the inquiry be examined on oath." 

7067. — Chairvak— Tou stated, just now, that three letters written by the pris- 
oner, Halpin, to Mr. Motley, Mr. J. F*. O'Donnell and Mr. Callan, were suppressed by 
order of Secretary of State?— They were, my lord. 

7068. — Are you in possession of the Secretary of State's letter announcing that 
they were to be suppressed ? — I am. 

Jebkmiah O'Donovan Rossa examined : 

4901.— Chaiiucan— We are a Commission, I should explain to yoU) appointed by 
Government, but entirely independent of the Government, for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into the treatment of yourself and the other prisoners under the treason-felony 
act, at present oonflned in prisons in England. I had better name for you the Com'- 
missioners first: This is Dr. Greenhow; this is Mr. De Yere; this is Dr. Lyons; this 
is Mr. Broderick, and I am the Chairman, Lord Devon. Our object is to receive, in 
the fullest and freest way, from any one of the prisoners into whose case we are going 
to Inquire, any statement, orally or in writing, or both, which you may wish to sub- 
mit. The statement will be made to us in a private room, ancl out of the hearing of 
any person connected with the prison, and, whatever the statement may he, it will 
in no way prejudice the future position of the prisoner as regards the prison in 
which he is. He will be none the worse for it in any way. 

4907 — Do you wish to defer your examination until you have an opportunity of 
conferring with your wife, or other friends, to aid you in preparing your statement, 
written or oral, to be laid before this Commission?— Well, I have written something, 
and I am prepared to give it up to you ; and I do not know whether it would be too 
much delay, but if you would look over it I then would be prepared to answer any 
questions you put to me, and be ready, when you come again, to be examined fur- 
ther. 

4913 But we think it would be better now not to enter on your examination. 

If you, after seeing your wife, wish to make a supplementary statement, it can be put 
In an envelope and handed to the Governor, who will hand it to us.— I have no objec- 
tion, my lord, he should get a copy to send to the Director, or Secretary of State, or 
any others you wish. 

4914— Your examination being deferred to the 19th, is there any matter that 
you wish to state to us now before you withdniw ?— Well, my lord, you said that nny- 
thing I would say would not prejudice mo in future. • 
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4915. — No.— Well, I have some experience of prison life, nnd I do not know how-« 
though )'ou may he very much inclined to protect me — how you could, if the author. 
ities dodired to keep punishinjc me ; for they can get thouAaiidd of excusics to pua. 
ish me HHd say that u is a hreach of discipliue ; and 1 do not know how you would be 
able to learn it, or become aware of it. 

41)29. — Dr. Lyons — Is it your impression that you were puniRh<»d with bread and 
water in consequence of having given evidence before Messrs. Knox and Pollock?—! 
(u)uld not sav, Dr. Lyons. 

4^)31. — Xfa. Bkodkkick — You were actually placed on bread and water in a dark 
fell?— Yes, in a darkened cell; not entirely dark. On those gentlemen coming to 
n):ike inquiry, they said to me, " We have nothing whatever to do with prison disci- 
phne.'* And when I was laying before them the matters that concerned me, thev 
K.tid. " That iMimes under prison discipline, and wo have nothing to do with it/* 
Coming to make <ui inquiry under such circunistancos d(»es not appear honest. 

Captain Stopford was one of the Prison Direclor««, and when the chaining of me 
tor thirty-five days was questioned, lie was sent down lo Chatham to doctor up h re- 
port for*ihe Secretary of State. He got the very men who tied me day alter day to 
deny having done so. 

lie says: " The books are examined, and I find orily one entry of the prisoner 
boing haudcuifod behind, and that was on the 17th ot June, 1608.'' 

IjOrd Devon, examining me, asks : 

Question Xo. 7155 — Having read that, and observed what was stated there, do you 
siill remain of opinion, and are you prepared to tell us that it was for thirty-flro 
days?— Yes, my lord. 

7156 ^Mu.'Dk Ykre — And that those days were following one another?— Yes, Mr. 

Do Vere. 

7157. — Dr. Lyons— Why do you remember so distinctly that the number of days 
wjis thirty-flve?— I fixed them in my memory at the time, and the suffering that I en- 
dured, and the cuts on my hands and everything made a very vivid impression on my 
memory ; and, my lord, at the expiration of those thirty-flve days, twenty -eight days 
bread and water commenced. The date of the commencement of the bread and water 
niiirit be in the prison books, and from the time I committed the offence until I got the 
bread and water, until the Directer's order was read for my punishment, I was In 
irons all the time. 

7158. — After the thirty-flve days you wore put on broad and water? — ^Yes, Mr. 
Lyon*. 

71S3. — Whom else do you refer to? — Vnother day I distinctly recollect Father 
O'Siillivan coming in, and from the blood that had trickled from the marks on my 
wriSts, I had wriilen on the door, *' Might 1 not cry out ' blood for blood.* " 

7U»7 — Did you suffer much from the cuts or scntpes? — No; they d«d not fester. 
I did not care much for cuts ; only tho animus that I thought was displayed in treat- 
ing mc so. 

7220.— Mr. Broderick— I see that you say in the latter part of your statement that 
shortly before this offence was c»)mmiilf d, the Governor came to you in your cell, and 
on your refusing to salute him, that he used the expression, " I treat you with ci»n- 
tempt!" — That was not in the cell, sir. I was summoned; I was tiUcen before him 
for refusing to salute him. 

7222.— What passed unon that occasion when you were taken before him on this 
charge? — I said that I did not moiin io be diHrcspeclful towards him, or any officer ot 
the pnson, but that I could not conscientiously be paying salaams to authorities tltat 
were a.s8assinating me. 

7223. — Chairman — That you would not pay salaams to authorities that were 
assassinating you? — ^Yes, to authorities that were assassinating me. I used the word 
" ivssassinating." At the same time, I said it was not through disrespect to him, and 
he said, ** I treat you with contempt! " 

7224.— Mr. Broderick— You are quite sure that he used the expression, '* I treat 
you with contempt?*' — I am quite sure he did. 

722G.— Mr. Broderick — What hsppened after that? — I thought he would treat me 
with contempt, as he s^iid, but he came after that to mv cell, and I just remained in 
the same position. Whatever position I was in when he came I remained in it, and 
for doing so I was again cited before him for highly insubordinate conduct and treat- 
ing him with disrespect, and he gave me two days' bread and water for that, after 
saying he would treat me with contempt. That was not treating me with contempt. 
So when the oflloers came again and uidled on me to salute the Governor, I committed 
the offence that is slated. 

7227.— Had the oHlcers, before you committed tliat offence, used violence to bring 
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your hands into the attitude of " attention?^* Had they attempted to make you use 
the salaam ? — ^Yes, they had; three of them, before the Goreraor in his office. 

7230.— CuAiBMAx— What did the officers do?— One of the officers, Allison, came 
behind me and caught me; another officer came to this hand, and another to this 
hand, and kept them down. I went to the Governor and first stood this way (standing 
upright) before him, and that was '' highly contumacious." 

7247. — When Captain Du Cano came to the prison during that time, as you inform 
us that he did, did you not appeal to him against that sentence?— I did not, sir; oh, 
no, I did not; I knew I had committed the offonce, and I took the punishment without 
mtiking any appeal against it. 

7248. — ^Do you rememl>er on whataccount it was that you did come before him 
on that occasion? — ^I came before him. I was charged with this offence. He read out 
the offence for me, and he asked mo what I had to say. I said I had nothing to say; 
that I committed it. '* Well," says he, ** It is getting worse, instead of better, you arc. 
It is very brutal conduct." *' It is just a reflex," said I, *' of the treatment I received." 
I was sent back to my cell. 

7250. — And yoa never expressed a wish to petition the Secretary of State on tho 
subject?— No, sir. 

7268.— Between the day when you threw the water in the Governor's face, and 
the day that you ^w Captain Du Cane — which I see was the first of July— did you 
ever refuse to put flh your jacket? — Yes. 

7269. — Did ygu on several occasions refuse to do so ?— Yes. 

7270 Did you toll the warder that he might do it himself ?— Yes : '* You can put 

it on, officer." I felt uneasy with the jacket on. and wanted to keep it off. I said, 
•* You can put it on if you wish ; I have more freedom without it." 

7271.— That occurred four days. On the 24th of June you refused to put on your 
jacket, and you did the same on the 2oth, 26th, 27th and 29th of June, according to 
tills record?— That will corroborate tlfat I had the irons on those days. 

7282. — Are you quite-sure that jou were in irons during thirty-five days? — I am 
quite sure. 

7283. — ^How do you know that it was thirty-five days ?— I counted evory.day cf 
them at the time, and they fixed themselves in my memory.' 

7284. — Are you quite sure that during the whole of that thirty-five days you were 
on light-labor diet? — Yes, sir, I am. 

7285 — You think your memory does not deceive you about it ? — ^Not in the least. 

7286. — And during those twenty-eight days that you were on bread and water you 
were not in irons at sdl ?— No, sir. 

7295. — At the end of the thirty-five days during which you were handcuffed you 
sar that you were again handcufied for two days additional ? — ^Yes, sir. 

7296.— With heavy irons?— Yes. 

7305. — When the handcuflji were put on you, were you perfectly quiet? — I was 
perfectly quiet. 

7306. — You never resisted ?— I never resisted. 

7307. — ^You allowed them to be put on and you were perfectly quiet? — ^I was per- 
fectly quiet, and I allowed them to handle me in any way they pleased. 

7308 — ^But you did refuse to put on your jacket on several occasions ?— Yes, 
that is so. 

7311.— It was within your cell you usually refused to put on tho Jacket?-* 
Within my cell. 

7312 On all occasions?— Yes; except I might meet tho officer at the door, and I 

would perhaps just saylfelt better without it, that the weather was warm, and ho 
could put it on if he liked, and if he wished to put it on I would let him put it on. 

7320. — When you were brought before Captain Du Cane did you tell him how long 
you had been handcufiidd?- 1 did not, sir. 

(Mr. Butts and Principal Warder King here brought in handcuffs.) 

7330. — Chairman— Rossa, look at thoso handcuffs, and see which of those kind of 
handcuffj* whs put on you. Are those all the ))atterns of handcuffs used in the prison? 
Mr. Butts — Yes, my lord. Pbisonsb — ^These are the kind that were on me thirty five 
days. 

(Principal Warder King puts the handcuffs indicated by the prisoner on Dr. 
Lyons, wtth the hands in front.) 

7331. — Chairman- Now, Rossa, show how it was that your wrist was wound- 
ed?— Prisoner — If he pressed the spring this way it would catch, but if he pressed it 
this way it would not catch. If he made the pressure below it would not be fair. 

7332.— Dr. Lyons— If, in closing the spring, he held up the hand?~Yes, it would 
catch then. 
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7333.- -Did I understand you to say tlmt you wore obliged to tiiko off your jacket 
whilo you had tho handcuffs on? — ^No, certainly not. 

7334 — I)b. Lyons (with irons on his wrists, pours water into a cLiss and drink-^ 
it.) Pkisoneb — Yob, you could eat and drink with the handoufis in front comfortabiy 
eiioaish. 

(The handcuffs were taken off and put on again with the hands behind.) 

733C. — ^Db. Lyons — For how many consocutivo hours were you manacled with 
your hands behind your back? — From between six and seven hours in tho morning— 
that is, from half-past five to twelve o'clock — and from about half-pafit twelve or a 
quarter-past one to about a quarter-past seven in the evening. That was something 
atiout thirteen hours. 

7337. — Did you find It excessively fatiguing, or painful, or very distressing? — Oh, 
certainly, sir. 

7344. — Chairman— Now, I ask yon, O^Donovan RoRsa, whether your punishment 
during the i)eriod of thirty-t*ve days that you were under report was more severe or 
!es.s severe than the punishment tlmt you had to undergo after your sentence? — 
Well, it was as severe ; it was more phVKicaliy severe, but I did not feel the hunger 
tiiHt J felt in tho twenty-eight days bread and water. 

(The Commission deliberated for some t!me.) 

73.>fl.— Dk. GBBEKuow—Rossa, after being handcuffed and put upon punishment diet* 
for twenty -eight days, you were placed for six months in penal class? — Yes, penal 
4|hs.s diet commenced — ii punishment of six months — but I was released from that pun- 
ishment about the second of October, I think. 

7352. — Dr. Lyons — Can you remember distinctly what your sensations were when 
yo u wore puton the bread-and-water punishment? — On the flrstday that you were put 
o 1 the bread-and-water diet what were your sensations as to hunger or otherwise? — 
Oh, I feltso hungry that I began to think of books that I read in my youth about men 
bping pushed into places and eating rats and mice, and I recollect well the feeling I 
had in youth about mon.oating those things. I thought men could not do it. But I 
thought then that I could do it myself. 

7353. — ^Whs that the sensation you experienced tho flrstday? — Oh, not tho flrstday, 
but often while I was in prison. 

7832 (Referring to the Mrs. Moore letter.)— Are you positive that the Governor 
used the word "intrigue," in speaking to you of this matter?— Yes, I am positive. 

7841.— You did not show him Uie words ** for Mrs. O'D.,'* on the flrst occasion ? — 
No , he did not show mo tho letter on the flrst occasion — he did not show me the 
letter at all; but he used these words to me, *'Itwas only yesterday that I saw for 
Mrs. 0*D., in small writing. That I believe was only a subterfuge. I told the Secre- 
lary of Btato so, and 1 told the Board of Directors so. I said " you told them what was 
false." 

7S42.— Mr.Db Verb.- Is it your wish now to state to this Commission, in as sol- 
emn a way as you can do it, without the sanction of an oath, that the letter now re 
ferred to was written for and intended for your wife, and for no other person what- 
ever ?— Yes, sir. I state that solemnly, and I will swear it if you desire. 

7848. — What do you wish to liave done in regard to this matter, when you stnte 
that you bring the matter before us with the view of our doing Justice ti^you?— If 
what the (jovernor told me is on record in any official place : If he wrote to the Secre- 
tary of State or the Board of Directors that he believed the letter was for Moore's 
wife, I wish to have that destroyed, wherever that paper is, or any official record oi it. 

7849.— You wish to have it destroyed?— Yes. • 

7850.— Supposing that that cannot be done, what else do you wish ?— I do not know 
what else can be done. A man does not know what happens after he \% dead and 
gone ; but we all know this, that State paper offices are ransacked and matters looked 
upon, and in twenty or flfty years' timo this may come forward to defame my name, or 
he brought against my children. 

7853.— If it was intended to go to your wife, why was It not addressed to her at 
once?— My wife was at the time, my lord, connected with tho *' Prisoner's" Fund Com- 
mittee for relieving families of prisoners, and I cidculated that the letter to my wife 
would bo stopped in the Dublin post-office, her name being more remarkable; and 
Moore gave me the address of bis mother. I asked him tho address of his mother, 
because he told me previously that his mother used to go to my wife to get someot 
this money weekly from her. 

7885.— Chairman- You state that with the distinct intimation that we shall go into 
this matter at Portland, so that any statement you make will be tested by examina- 
tion?— I desired to be brought before Mr. Ciillon In the presence of Messrs. Knox and 
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r«>11ock, but they told me that thej could not do that, aod they also told me that he 
aud his officers contradicted all that I said. 

78(58.— Did not Mr. Cllfion on a subsequent occasion use this expression to you, 
that ho *• could not be sending your love-leiters to ;'our wife ?" — He did, sir. 

TSGO. — Was that in reference to this former aflair or not?— Xo, sir ; it was in refer- 
ence to a letter or words that I had written on a slate for him to copy. He told me 
that he would do this in consequence of a letter he received from my wife, asking per- 
mission for me to write to her, answering some questions. I wrote these words on a 
Hlate, and sent the slate to Mr. Clifton, and in about a month alter, I asked him about 
the matter, and he said " I could not be writing your love-letters to your wife.'* 

7871.— Chairman— Whv did you write on a slate? — Paper was not allowed, my 
lord. I was not due for a letter. 

7R75. — Dr. Lyons — ^Do you, after hearing what Cranston stated about your being 
manacled on the IGth of June, adhere to your statement that it was on the 17th it 
commenced?- 1 do, sir. 

7877. — Dr. Greenuow — Each dav when you went out to exercise, your hands were 
lied behind your back? — Yes, sir. 1 expected officer Goad would give fair evidence on 
the matter, being a religious man. One day he was tving my hands behind, and he 
must have noticed the cut, for he said, "I will not hurt you." ''Ido not mind,'' 
said I, *' so long as a m:in does not intend it." 

7U83. — Have vou suiTered from any deficiency of clothing from that time till 
now ? — I have in (Portland ; I felt so cold at one time that it induced me to leave oiT 
work and go into the cell one morning. 

7984.— Were you then employed in the quarry work at Portland T-rl was, sir, and 
my hands got sore— they got yellowish, the skin got whitish and then broke out. 

7i)85.— -Do you know what chilblains are?— Well, I never had anything like tliese be- 
fore ; never had chilblains, but in three or four places the flesh just melted out. 

79S6.— Did the doctor treat you for it?— I showed them to him in Portland. I asked 
him for inside work, and he said my hands were not bad enough yet. 

71)87.- Dk. Lyons— Ho said what?— He said my hands were not bad enough yet to 
give mo inside work. 

7U'Jl.— Dr. Lyons— What kind of gloves did you get?— They had no flncors. Ther 
fit on the hand like a bag. Thev call them " gloves.** I was treated for the hands in 
Millbank, after leaving Portland. They kept sore for a few months up to May. I got 
ointment from the doctor in Millbank for tiiem. 

8030.— Dr. Lyons.- Do I understand that you wish to send for Mr. McCarthy Down- 
ing? — My wife showed me a copy of some correspondence he had with the Secretary 
of Btate. If both attend. I would wish it. 

8031— Dr. Orkenhow— Both of whom?— Both Mr. Downing and the Secretary of 
State, on the treatment and the inaccuracy of the statement Mr. Bruce made in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Downing has written to him, saying he called to this prison and made a kind 
of examination among the prison officials. 

The Commission deliberated. 

R032. — Chairman — We are come here, O'Donovan Rossa, to receive any evidenro 
which you orany person in your pi>sition may wish to render. If you wish to have Mr. 
McCarthy Downing examined, you can tell him 80,andhecanoflferhimselfif he likes to 
(lose, but the Commission do not see any reason fer calling him ?^WelI. my lord, I 
will abide by the decision of the Commission. ••♦••»♦* 

8741.— Chairman— Then your point is this, that Mr. Fagan granted you a visit 
from your wife on the 14th of June, and you wish to kpow why she did not come ? — 
She told me why she did not come. I will ask another question, my lord. Did I un- 
derstand ft'om vour lordship or any gentleman of the Commission, the first day of your 
coming here, that you told me or told any of the prisoners that any pereon thov 
would have to assist them during the Commission would be allowed to them every dav 
during the Commission ? 

8742.— No. We told you that assistance might be given by a friend before the 
Commission commenced the examination, but not afterwards. — I was speaking to other 
prisoners about my wife not lieing allowed to come, and Halpin told me that he dis- 
tinctly recollected Mr. Lyons tolling him so. 

8743.— Chairman— No, we did not do that. We came to the conclusion, which we 
communicated to the prisoners, that as soon as the examination of a prisoner com- 
menced, his intercourse with friends ceased. — Of course, my lord, I am in a very 
helpless position. It is very hard I cannot have a person to speak to. 

8744.— We have decided that.— I will not press it, my lord. On Thursday evening I 
:.sked you about a witness muned Douglas. 

8747.— Do you know where the man Douglas is?— My wife knows where his wife 
Is. I understand be is in Scotland. 
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874<^. — Ho is no longer in the service ?— No. my lord. I was just thinking that 
even though you have evidence enough to saiisl}- you that I was telling you the 

irutli, still, he has one passage in his letter 

9J48.— I may tell you at once that, as regards the length of time you were under 
handcuff, we have entries in the prison books to show that you were handcafTed. 
They do not say whether you were handcuffed behind or before, but that you were 
liandcuffed for thirty-four days, one after another, with intermissions, therefore you 

need bring no proofs of that But the handcuffs behind, my lord? 

8750. — If you wish to support that allegation you will bring witnesses. 
8751. — Dr. Lyons — ^Are you still positive about that, that every day you were 
handcuffed with your bands behind your back?— Positive. 

s«752.— CuAiRMAN— You must bring evidence if you wish to support that allega- 
tion?— I do wish to support that allegation, mv lord. 

8780.— Dr. Lyons— I see entered here: "Monday, Ist of June, 1868, 9549, J. OT). 
PiO^SH, three davs* punishment diet'? — Yes, it commenced that day, Mr. Lvons. 

87S2.— Dr. Gueknuow— Why were you put on punishment that day?—! refused to 
work with the prisoners outside, after seeing the unpleasant life I led with them and 
the position in which I wjis. 

87S3. — Dr. Lyons— You got three days' bread and water because you refused to 
work outside ?— Yes. 

8786. — Dr. Lyons — On the expiration of those three days, wore you again, put on 
punishment diet?— Yes, Mr. Lyons. 

8787. — When ?— The 6th of June. After the three days expired then one day In- 
tervened, and I was on report for the next day. During the time that I was under bread 
and water I refused to salute the Governor. I desired to bo left quietly In my cell to 
take my punishment. I was punished for highly Insubordmate conduct; that is the 
insubordmate conduct, refusing to salute the Governor. 

8788.— Is that What you call the salaam ?— That is what I call the salaam. 
8789.— Commencing when ?— The 5lh. I have the date here, Mr. Lyons. 
8790. — Du. Greenhow — What words did you use that day, when von behaved in 
thi.s offensive manner, as alleged?— I cannot recollect, sir, what words I used; but I 
recollect using the words before him in tbe adjudication room about assassination. 

8791 Dr. Lyons— On the 6th of June I find "J. O'D. Uossji placed in dark cell, 

by order of the Governor, at 7 p. m. on the 4th inst.?"— On the 4th. 

8794.— On the 6th there is, I find, a further entry: *'J. O'D. Rossa, three days' 
))enal diet." Is that the case?— That is the case ; yes. 

8795 That is the case ?— Yes. 

8796. — When again were you put under punishment diet? — Juno the 9th is the 
next. 

8797. — That period, of course, would end on the 8th ?— Yes ; and then a day Inter- 
vening to have me under report. 

879S.— I find that you were twico reported on the 8th ? — ^What is the second re- 
port, Mr. Lyons? 

8799.- The first report states, " Reported by Warder Brown, for highly insubordi- 
nate and disrespectful conduct towards Captain Powell, on the morning of the 6lh of 
June." Also reported again for ** highly insubordinate conduct towards CHptafn 
Powell, at 7 p.m., in the penal cells, he being under punishment for a previous of- 
fence?"— Well, my lord, I would wish that whenever you examine the officers as to 
my violence, whenever they speak of it, that you would ask what are the particular 
acts of violence that were committed. 

8800.— Chairman— That we will do. , 

8801.— Dr. Lyons— I find on Tuesday, the 9th of June, *' J. O'D. Bossa removed to 
dark cell, by order of the Governor," apparently at twelve o'clock in the day ?— Yes; 
I was for five or six days in the dark cell that V.me. 

8802.— I find on the »ime dav the entry, '* J. 0*D. Rossa, two days' penat diet." Is 
that correct ?— That is correct, Mr. Lyons. 

8803.— When next were you put on penal diet?- Have you the 12th, sir; the 
l2thof June? 

8804.— I find that on the llth you were "reported by Warder Brown for de- 
facing the cell by; writing on it, about 9.30 p. m. on the 9th ; also insubordinate 
conduct to Captain Powell, the 10th, bo being under punishment in the dark cell 
for a previous offence." Is that correct? — It is correct that I did not salute him un- 
der those cirucmstances. That is all I ever did. 

8805.— I find also, on the llth of June. *' 3. 0*D. Rossa, 12.15, released from the 
dark cell this day, by order of the Governor." Is that correct?— I cannot, Mr. Lyons, 
recollect the particular dates 

8806.— Then I find on the 12th, "J. O'D. Rossa reported by Assistant Warder 
Cranston for refusing to leave his cell when under report, to go before the Qovemorp 
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at 12 noon, the 9tb inst ; also for highlf disrespectful and Insubordinate conduct to- 
wards the Governor, on the 9th inst. ?"— Yos, I refused to go before the Governor. I 
said he could order his punishment, and let them go on with their assassin work with- 
out me, and that as he would not write down anything I would say there was no use 
going beiore him. 

8807.—*' 12.40. J. O'D. Ilossa, two days' punishment diet, and pay for damage to 
his cell door." How were you lo pay for that?— Out of the gratuities. Prisoners 
get a gratuity. 

8808 — That was to be debited against your credits ?— I have none at all, Mr. Lyons. 

8812.— On Sunday, the 11th, I find eniered,'* J. O'D. Rossa detiiined under further 
report,*' and on Monday, the 15th of June, "J. 0*D. Bossa, two days' punishment, 
and pav for damage to gutta-percha pint?"— Two days on the 15th. 

8813.— Chairman— Then this accounts for the period from the Ist of June to the 
16th?— Yea, my lord. 

8814.— Dr. Lyons- Sunday, the 14th, I find, "J. 0*D. Rossa reported by Assist- 
ant Warder Hibbert for refusing to clean his boots and wiUfuUy damaging his 
cup, about twelve noon, this day." What did you do to the cup? — I do not recol- 
lect now, Mr. Lyons. Oh, yes, I now recollect. I found the cup that I got was a 
bit Dipped. I caught it with my teeth and nipped a bit out or it, and kept it in 
my mouth with a feeling of hunger to be chewing it, and Mr. Ahson saw it and 
had me reported, and then I took and broke the cup entirely. 

8819.— Dr. Greenhow — ^And you gave as your reason for refusing to work outside, 
that you would not be working with a gang of thieves?— Yes, sir. 

8820. — ^Do you recollect a day on which you were found imperfectly dressed ; 
that is, having no jacket on, on which you were ordered by Thompson to put your 
jacket on ?— Yes, I think I do, sir. 

8825.— Did you use tbose words : '* Then you are not satisfied yet, you miserable, 
prejudiced wretch"?— Yes. 

8830. — On the 9th of June, when you were brought before the Governor, did you 
refuse to stand to " attention," and did you lounge back with your hands in front of 
you?— Yes, I did, this way. (Exhibits the attitude.) 

8831. — Then, on the 12th of June, you were ordered out of your cell for the pur- 
pose of going before the Governor, being under report, when you refused, saying, 
'* You can go on with your assassin work without me." Do you think that is true ?— 
Yes, sir; I acknowledge that. 

&S32.— On the 9th of June, did they find that you had written on your cell, and 
damaged your cell by writing? — Will you please read the charge? 

8833.— The charge is, that ** on inspecting the prisoner's cell on the 9th instant, 1 
found he had willfully damaged it by writing on it"— Does it give what was written, 
sir? 

8834.— It does not say what was written. (No reply.) 

8835. — Chairman — was that the occasion when you wrote those words in French, 
** Lesang rouge (TJrdande coule en Angleterre /—No, my lord; that was in Millbank. 

8836. — Dr. Greenuow — Have you written on the cell here? — Yes. I will tell you 
under what circumstances. When I could not get the Governor to take down my 
charge in writing, I would write on the cell those very things that I wanted him to 
take down, with a view that if I was reported for this the writing should be put on 
record. 

8843.— Mr. De Verb — O'Donovan Rossa, with the exception of two or three days' 
intermission, you appear to have been on bread and water and in dark cells from the 
1st of June until the 16th, when you committed this assault on the Governor?— 
Yes, sir. 

8844.— The charges against you during that time appear to be for insubordination 
and disobedience. Was there an^^ charge made against you during that time of assault 
or violence to any officer ? — No, sir ; there cannot be. I was never violent or attempted 
to assault any officer except on a few occasions that they laid hands on me. I was 
Just as peaceful and obedient to them on those occasions too. 

8845. — ^Dr. Greenhow — Were those occasions when you were violent between the 
l<!t and 16th of June ?— I was not violent, but I refused to leave the cell, and then they 
would oome and put hands on me, and 1 would go. 

8846.— You went quietly and did not resist?— I did not resist, but went quietly. 

8847. — Mr. Dk Verb— What effect on your health, spirits and character, do you 
conceive that long period of dark cells and bread and water to have had?— Well, I 
felt at the time, of course, that it would kill me ; that was the feeling I had. 

8849.— Will you state in what respect your health was affected? — Well, at the 
tim<), I did not feel it much affected ; but I felt not well since ; I got an affection of the 
back since, that I had not at that time. 

8850. — Is it true that you have, on any occasion since that, expressed your regret 
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9C10.— You told them that?— I told them that, Jind Mr. Alison pave orders to strip 
me. and they ra«licd and threw me down. Might 1 ask U' the doctor will be examined, 
and I bo allowed to questioa him? 

0G20. — Chairman — Yes. Are there any other officers ?— I have given the names, 
my lord. Have they stated my hands were not tied behind? 

9021. — I cannot tell vou what they have stated, or what our opinion is on it. In 
proper time wo will make up our minds on that. If Cranston said (A pause.) 

9629. — Yes, my lord. Regarding your decision about my being not allowecl to ask 
those witnesses, whom you have examined, any questions, I will just observe that I 
do not object to any decision you may make. I leave myself entirely in your hamU 
until the Commis.sion is coming to a close, but if you then tell mo you arc not Siitis- 
fled that I have told the truth, I hope you will g'ive mo some way for saying a few 
words. 

*j<i20.--You may rely that if wo think it just to you to confront you wifh any 
witness we shall do' so.— Yes, my lord, I recollect Dr. Grccnhow's expression tho first 
day, that your object was to know everj'Uiing, and that you will give mo cver>' facil- 
ity. 

9G31. — Mr. Broderick— You recollect that wo did confront you with siimo wit- 
nesses whoso recollecllon was diiforcnt from yours?— Yes 

l«i,W Mr. BRODEfticK— 1 think it is clear that on the first occasion you were two 

nights without bed, blanket, or rug ; that there was a second occasion on which you 
were, at all events, without a mattress, namely, on the 19th of August, and that tKere 
was a third occasion, tho date of which vou caimotflx?— Tho 25th. 

OtJGG. — Chairman — I will go now to the next paragraph of your letter. You say. 
"To bo confliied for montljs in a dsu'kened cell, specially ftirnished with a privy un- 
furnished with a lid, and one month of this without ever stirring out of it, except to 
the blackhole, and on IG ounces of bread, and 40 ounces of water daily, may not be 
necessarv for tho preservation of health, but is deemed necessary for discipline'* — 
when did that occur?— That occurred in*68, my lord. 

\i(HM, — '• For months," you say. Were you in a diirkencd coll for months? — Yes, 
my lord. 

90i5S. — How long was tho period? — From tho first of Juno to the first of October, 
my lord, in this prison. 

96(i9.— Was the cell darkened all tho time ? Yes, my lord. 

j);j70. — By a screen within?— By an iron screen, my lord. 

9;j71. — Was there a privv in the corner of the cell*?— Yes, ray lord, there wa«. 

or,72. — Without a lid? Yes, my lord, it can bo seen to the present day. 

9t>73.— Mr. Db Verb — How long were you there?— From the 1st of June to the Ist 
of Octol)er, I was in this darkened cell in punishmoBt, and since I came to tho prison 
in it without punishment. 

%74. — You siiy, "One month without ever stirring oiit of it." You were taken 
out for exercise, wore you not? — For the twonty-cight days T was not, mv lord. 

9(;76.— Dr. Grkenhow— That was tho period on broad and water? — \*es; I did not 
leave tho cell these twenty-eight days. 

96S6.— Mr. DeVere — During tho whole of that period that you wore in the cell in 
which w;ts a privy, was there a lid to it any part(»f the time?— No, sir; no lid at all? 

9GS7.— Chairman— Was there any oiTensive smell from it?— Yes, my lord, there 
was. 

9738.— Do you believe tho doctor has neglected you?— I am not a medical man; 
I only state what passed between nn and the doctor. 

9739.— It does not appear to me that you distinctly state that he has neglected 
you ?— 1 only state what has occurred and how I felt. 

9756.— Is there anything that has occurred within the prison since you have been 
confined that you would refer to as the cause of that pain ?— Unless that leap on my 
chest would cause it. 

9757 Were you very violently pressed on the chest on that oocaaion?— Yes; ho 

stood up and leaped down on me, that way, with his knees (imitating the aot). 

9758. — Why did he stand up ?— To turn me to take the trousers ofT. Ue leaped 
that way, down on mo with his knees. 

9759 —During that act, were you lying on the floor ?— Lying on the floor. 

97i;0.— On your back ?— On my back. 

9701. —Then, had they to turn you over?— To turn me over. He had his knee on 
mv nock while they were taking off my clothes. 1! you ever saw a pig-trying for 
moasles in Ireland, 'it was just the same as that. 

9705 ^You did not think you were hurt, on that occasion?— I did not; but I felt 

my chest; when ho leaped on mv chest a burst of air shot up my throat. 

97r,6.— You did feel that?— Yes, sir. 

9771 . — You say in your statement, *' I do not see any rule which authorizes dis- 
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cipline to deprive a man of the use of the Bible for six months, and yet this sentence 
was passed on mc." Will you explain what vou mean by that? — Yes. In Porll.'.ad, 
my lord, a sentence was passed on me that i bo dei»rivc'd of books for six months, 
including tho Bible. 

y772. — Who passed that sentence? — ^It was, I think, sent by the directors, mv 
lord. It was under the date — if you look on the records — of Januar>' 25tb, 1S67. 

9773.— You were ordered by the directors, when at Portland, to bo deprived of 
books for six months? — ^Yes, my lord. 

9777. — Dr. Grbenhow — Tho sentence is, " Three days* confinement and punishment 
diet ; 1 ,440 marks, 640 for remission ; 25 days* penal chiss diet ; to be degraded to 
penal class; to forfeit 640 marks remission; to be deprived of all books for six 
months; to be only allowed sutHcient waste paper daily for the wants of nature, for 
having a book concealed in tho work-shod containing improper writing, also letters." 
Was there any writing in the book itself? — Yes, I nad written on the pages of the 
book. Tho book was concealed in tho shed. I acknowledge to you that it was 1 who 
wrote in tho book, but they had no evidence of it. 

9788. — Dr. Lyons — ^Wliat was the writing that was improper? — ^Tliat is what I 
would wish to call his lordship's and tho Commissioners* attention to, the way reports 
arc drawn up. 1 tried to get tho (Jovemor to correct the report tluit the writing 
was not improper, but that I had it improperly in my possession. 

9779. — CnAiiurAN — What was the writing*? — A letter to my wife. The one in 
question about the book was, 1 think, a copy of a letter or memorial to the Secretary 
of State, which I have submitted to your lordship and tho Commission. 

9780. — ^You wish, then, to state to us that tho book was not of an improper char* 
acter, nor tho writing of an improper description, but that what was meant was thai • 
the book and the writing were improperly in your possession ?— Yes. 

9781. — Dr. Lyons — What was the name of the book?— A prayer-book, — a " Think 
Well On It," or something of that kind ; but not one of those supplied to roe. 

97S2. — \Vhen vou sav that you were deprived of all books for six months, do you 
include religious books f—Y^s; I recollect trying to get a Bible ; I came to a punish- 
ment cell and there was a Bible in it ; 1 suspected the officer would take the Bible 
and I hid it under the coil-pot, and he went looking for it, and found it out. 

9783. — Dr. Lyons — Did he take it away ?— Ho took it aiway. 

97H4. — Dr. Greenhow — Was it a Protestant or a Cathohc Bible ?— It was ProtesS 
ant; it is Protestant Bibles are in all these cells. 

0787. — ^Dr. Lyons- I see that you have applied for extra books. Are you much 
given to study? — Yes; any time I have I like to read. I got great annoyance in tho 
way of not getting books ; t couhl never get books that I wanted. 

9780. — When you say that for months you were '* deprived of that w{u?te brown 
paper which is sui)i)lied to every i)risoner for purposes of nature," that was not the 
case at the timo that all books were taken away ft-om you on this occasion ?~Xo, my 
iord. 

0700. — ^Where was it?— That occurred in Millbank. 

9791. — How long was it in operation?— I was four months in the penal class; in 
fact, I was about six months, I think. 

9792. — Dr. CJkeknhow— You told us that you wrote in that book at tho shed; d'A 
you write in any other book ? — No, I never wroto in any other book. 

9793. — You never liyured any library book? — I never injured any librarv book. 
Perhaps you will be told I wrote 'in my library books; but in my report I allude tu 
that, where I say, you will d«) well n«)t to believe it'until you question me. 

9794. — Dr. Lyons — ^What do you Siiy about it? — " If you will inquire why, you wi'.l 
perhaps bo told that I iiyured somo o*f the books given to me ; but you will do well 
not to believe it until you question me." 

9795. — Mk. Db Vekb — You said that the Bibles placed in the penal cells arc Pro- 
testant Bibles?- Yes,'8ir. 

9790. — Are thev supplied to Roman Catholics ;ln the penal cells? — I cannot say. 
Mr. De Vere. I only speak for myself. 

07a<*. — You aro a Roman Catholic?- Well, I have never been at any other place »•( 
worship. 

9799. — ^You aro registered as a Roman Catholic? — ^Yes, registered as a Rom:i:i 
Catholic. 

9800.- Have you ever complained to the visiting priest that you were supplied 
with a Protestant Bible ? — Never, sir. I would not make such a complaint, because I 
do not want to pet into religious subjects. Not with disrepect to you, Mr. De Vere, 
but I only express my opinion that I have no desiro to got into religious matters oi 
discipline. 

9801. —In fact, you never made a complaint on the subject?— I did not. 

9802. — Dr. Creknhow— Did you ask for •* D'Aubigne's History of the Re form a- 

" yourself ?— Yes, I did. 
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1K13 — I WIU9 just comiiiK to that. It— the Bible— was given to you in Portland ?— 
In Pori!;uui the I>it)le supplied was the Old and Xcsw Testament. In Milbank and this 
•rison It was a Testament. But I aj)plied for a IJible, and Iho reji«on I will tell you. 
:i any sludi(?s 1 en;4ai:ed in are languages; there are hero (icrman and Itahau 
Bibles, the l*rotestant version, got up by the Kiblo Society, and I desired to have 
•>no ot' this kind, as I siiUed, tiavini; no other books of foreign languages to re:ul. I 
g«>t permission from the Catlitilic Chai)lain to get one of these books from the Pro- 
testant Chaplain. I made application, and my request was <ittended to. 

ySU.— Dk. Greesuow— It Wiis an English BibU" tlien?— No, not in the English lan- 
guage. I applied for some Irish books : I c(»uld not get them, but the Protestant 
Chaplain was kind enough to lend mo his own Protestant Bible, in the Irish Uui- 
guago. 

931').— Chaiumak— In the Irish language ?— Yes, my lord. 

IHIO.- Dr. Gkeknhow — Vou state in page 4, that you were stripped naked once a 
day for three or four months? — Yes. 

ys20.— Where did that occur ?— In Millbank. 

9821 — At what period did it occur?— From February until May, certainly. 
1)322.— Do I understand you to «vy that you were stripped once a day?— Once a 
day. sir. assuredly. I had to go through positions to have them look at all x^iirts of 
me naked. 

•j"»23.— In what place wore you stripped?— I was stripped naked in my cell when 
the oiliLcrs came, once a day. 

9-<27 — Mit. Dk Vkke— In' page 4 you state that '* On refusing one day to be the 
airent of your own shame, live ofllcers seized you, and, giving you a terrible choking, 
left you naked on the lloor?''— Yes, sir. 

'JSJ2.— On that occasion were the live officers present ?— Yes ; there were five of 
them charged on me. 

I.H34.— Was that stripping ^ou naked, once a day for throe or four months, part 
«»f Iho ordinary discipline lo which you were sul)jected ; or was it something extra 
in consequence of your being put into a punishment cell, or in any way punished? — 
No; but It was jiart of the ordinary discipline to which I was subjected without anv 
4.-!iarge being brought against me for having writing materials, or secreting anything 
in my ceil. The order wjls given, for s<une reason I do not know, to search me once 
a day. 1 think, from what 1 have learned from prisoners who were out in the world 
ut tliat lime, that the order was given for precautionary i)uri>oses regarding my 
escape, because there was some noise at the lime, they tell me, in Ireland, about 
Ciiesiur Castle. I think precautionary measures were taken, and, at this time, at 
nigiit. I usfd lo be kept in one cell during the day, Jind then taken from that coll 
and that ward and taken lo another ward, and brought back in the morning again to 
lliu cell in which I was during the day. 

1»3.). — Arc vou aware whether the other t re ju?on- felony prisoners were, during 
t'lo same piMiod, stripi)ed naked and searched? — i did not hear that any of the others 
wore s«.'ar('h(?d. 

'.<^4l CiiAiuMAX— Are y»»u tiretl— would yt»u like to sit down ?— Thank y(»u, my 

1 lid. (D*»t*s iu»t sit.) 

•JS4.).— Was there any ])articular reason why, on that day, you would not allt>w 
yoursf^f to b(> soarcheil'?— Yes. i was disgusted, i had made up my mind that I would 
in>t do anything they wanted me to do, and that I would leave myself in their hands: 
but that r would not use my will and do any thing they Wiuileil me to do. This all oc- 
curred afiL'r being punislied for idleness when I worked. I made up my mind then 
that there was no iLse in my trying lo get on with any satisfaction. 

yr>4a.— CiiAniMAN— In page 6 of your statement, you sav, "the ordinary priscmer 
o-.m pray, if '^o incliiurd, without an irreverent stare ; but if tlie treason-felonv prisoiuT 
j»rays, il is with three otlli-ors sitting on the bench in front of him, looking him in the 
l.n:e ; and if llie treason- felony prisoner goes to communion he has an olBcer imrad- 
in;; him through the chapel, while the ordinary prisoner can ajiproach the rails wiUi- 
oil su(?h distinguished notice." First of all, is it the fact that when you are in tie 
(•h.ij»el three otttcers sit <ui the bench opposite you?— Y'es, my lord. 
j*">.>2.— They do not face you but they sit sideways?— Sideways. 
l»s'):{.— iJut'for a time thoy s;it facing' you?— Yes|my lord. 

;H)t.— wiuMi you approach the altar rails, does an ofBcer accompany you ? — .VII 
t-ie other i)risoneVs, we see them on Sundays, go up leaving the officer, but when;uiv 
'•: ilu* trra.son-felony nrisonersgoto communion one of those thsoe officers attends hmi 
:;jr to tl.e rails through the chapel and down again. Last.Sunday week was the last timo 
It was done. 

y^oii.— What do vou complain of in regard lo the fact of prisoners being brouglit 
up to the rails and back? — / do not tnii it af a cofn2)laitU; I only state Ua$ exctptional 
treiUuient, I tiu not make any complaint qfiL 
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98€5.'-CHAntMAif— Look at tho second paragraph on pago 5. Tou 9ay thore, "I 
state that I was one morning in my cell ; the gas was turned oiF pretty early, and left 
roe unablo to read a book I lield In my hand. There was an iron blind on my window 
then, which has been since taken oflf.'' Explain what exceptional treatment you refer 
to there? — ^Whon I came to tliis prison, my lord, I was put in this darkened cell, and 
nino English prisoners were located in those cells, I believe, to prepare a pla<;of(>rme, 
and assimilate their treatment to mine. One moniing the gas was turned off earlier than 
would allow me to read by the daylight, and 1 objected, that not ])eing under punish- 
ment now, if I was in an ordinary cell 1 would have light to read tho book. I thought 
1 should be allowed gas light under circumstances where others had the daylight. 

98»9. — Dk. Lyons— I find that previously you applied for extra library books. Did 
you get them? — No, I did not, Mr. Lyons. 

inKM). — I find subsequently that you applied for permission to write to the Secre- 
tary of State to have more books allowed you. Was that permission allowed you? — 
No, it was-notjEir. 

990S. — ^Mr. Bkoderick — The report is this, ** Assistant "Warder Thomi)son states tliat 
O'Donovan Rossji was very idle tho whole afternoon. On my rebuking him for the 
idle maimer in which ho was working, he repUed, in a most insolent tone, * Tho wages 
I get are very poor.* His tone and manner were very insolent." — I spoke to him iis 
bUiidh' as I could speak. *♦ Oh," 6;iid I, ** Officer, the wages are rather light, too." 

9913. — Chairman — You wish to have Alison asked if he had been told by Pratt that 
voii had the newspaper, your allegation being that Pratt gave you the newspaper? — 
Ves, my lord. 

OhU. — Dr. Lyons— What do you expect to got out by that?— That there was some 
complicity between the officers and the prisoners to get me into trouble. 

9919. — Chairman— You think they had Pratt as a sort of spy on you?— -jVs a sort 
of spy on mo? Yes, my lord. 

9920. — Did you tell the oillcer that you were left-handed?— I did, my lord; and he 
told mo put the hammer in tho right hand, and he kept telling mo the stroke was light; 
and after ho repeated this to rao two or three times I only said, "Oh, officer, tho 
wages aro rather light, too;" just quietly, and without any acerbity in my tone. 

9;)29. — Chairman — We will go to the next point. You say that on ouo occasion in 
shaving that you cut your throat, that tho blood flowed pretty iVeeiy, and that with 
the point of your slate pencil you wrote on the door of your cell, *' Lo sang rouge 
d'lrfande coule en Angleterre," thinking of an expression of a duke of Burgundy 
dying on a field of battle. What was the result of that?— I went to oxerclso immedi- 
ately aft.er that, my lord, and while I Wiis at exercise an officer saw this inscription 
CD the door, and I was put under report for it, and charged next day with the offence 
of having written on my cell door " Tho red blood of Ireland v:Ul rise in England." 
I tried to exi)lain that that was nr)t what was written on the door; that it was **com^*^," 
and that it should have been taken down properly if it was taken down at all. I do 
not know how the Governor managed the report, but I brought the matter before 
Captain Gambler again. I do not know how they managed it, but I had forty-eight 
hours' bread and water for it. It was tho Deputy-Governor that adjudicated. 

9930. — ^Mr. Brooerick — Tho entry jis it stiincis here, Rossa, in llio r»->py furnished 
to us from the rei)ort book is, ** Writing on his cell door with blood * The fed blowl of 
Ireland flows in England?"— It was corrected by Captiiin Gambler. Havo you a copv 
from the original books the day I was before them, for it was originally written " will 
rise," and I made some efforts to get it corrected, you will find, if you see tho book? 

9931. — Chairman — I will take a note to examine tho book at Millbank, and soo if 
there is something in the original report erased, and something written instcnd? — ^The 
matter was corrected when I brought it bofore Captain Gambier or Mr. Fagan. I 
think that any way they saiid there was a gentleman in the prison yesterday, a colonel, 
that knew French, and said something about it. 

9932. — Chairman — On another occasion you say, " I am on bread and water in a 
darkened cell, and to keep myself company I am repeating some lines. Tho officer 
addresses me and says, 'You must not bo going on this way.' I reply, • Oh, by Jove, 
I will;' and next day, in tho offence charged against me it is * By Jesus. I will/ which 
makes the affair look very wicked." When did that occur?— That occurred some 
time after the report of my being punished for idleness, when I was doing the work, 
because I never made any'noiso in a separate cell t>r other cell until after that ; but I 
cannot fix the date. 

9934. — Dr. Grebnhow— You us«d th« words " By Jove ?"— '* By Jove." T am not 
aware that I ever used the words •• By Jesus." It is a curse I am not addicted to. It 
is an expression I never used, and I would not liko to havo it remain on tho prison 
books that I used it. 

9935. — ^Dr. Lyons — ^You say that you never used tho expression ?— No ; not as an 
oath or otherwise. I did not use the expression ** By Jesus." Whatever badness I do, 
I hare not used that curse. 
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0030. — CnAiRMAN— You sav, *• To have one offlcor sot mo dolnp one thin^, and 
another unothor thiii«, and to have the first charge mo with idleness lor not doing his 
work, while <loin^ tlio work of the sotond, is anf)thcr way of getting up repor is." 
When did that orciir?— Wlion 1 wont to Millbank first, mv lord. 

9;)47.— Chaikmax — You go on to gjiy. afterwards, ifiat ** while in Porthind. the 
rest of the treason-felony prisoners wo*i king in mid-winter in a shod, I waa placed 
outside of the shod, and' prevented from liaving tliat little shelter fh>m the poison- 
laden l)la.sl that tlio others had?'^ — Yes, my lord. I recollect one morning coming out 
from punishment, and at this time my hands were in that state that the flesh was 
rotting <»tf my lingers. My block, where I used to work belore in the shed, was in- 
side, and all the pris.»ners worked inside: but this morning Offlcers Russell and Par- 
sons m tde me bring my block into the open air, outside the shed, and set me to 
work outside. 

IK 5 ) — •* On the 20th, talking on the public works ; the 22d, talking on the public 
works; the 2i»th, tilking on the public works, and insolent when spoken to. On the 
2id ' yon got "two days' punishment diotin penal class, and on the 29th you got three 
days' i)unishment diet and fourteen days' i»enal class diet." There was a])par- 
cnily an areumulatif)n of olfences in the prison books against you? — Yes; but these 
olTeuces could bo got against any of the other prisoners as well, for we all used to 
talk. Hut I wiKs made a set on, and made to stand whatever was to be Sitid. The 
Governor usod to come to the works and tell the olllcer to report us for talking. 

iinSO.—CuAiKMAS— Where was this?— In Portland. I recollect the Governor came 
to the works one day, an<i he said there was tiilking going on there. After he Iclt, I 
had a conversation with the superior ofllcer, and ho said ho should report some of 
the men; ho told it to mo himself. I said, "Report mo. I do not want to get you 
into any trouble," said I ; '* I have been talking." lie took down the names of six or 
seven to report, and he said he got orders next day not to re|)ort us. Just as the 
wind used to blow from Ireland, in these troublous times, they had a bark at us, or 
used to deprive us of a bit of our daily bread, or something. 

9959. — Was the punishment that was awarded tfl you for that charge 72 hours <»n 
bread and water, and l-i days in solitary conlhicmcnt on penal class diet?— Y'es, that 
Wi.8 awarded, Mr. De Vere, for that offence. 

9W52.—" Talking on tlie works, and insolence when spoken to, 720 marks; 
ordered 14 days' penal class diet, 84 marks reduced for remission?" — ^You must n»»i 
couj^ider that the loss of these marks might not be punishment, for it is ))uni^hment, 
and a severe punishment, because 1 have not si)ent one year in prison yet acconlmg 
to disci])hne, although I am five. 

99«>5. — Then am I to understand that the punishment of the 29th of December. 
72 hours' bread and water and 14 days' close confinement on penal class diet, had 
reference to what took place on the works on that day ? — Yes, and certainly no in8i»- 
lence from mo to any ofllcer. 

9070. — (.-nAiKMAN — (3n the occasion of your wife's applying to the Governor for 
leave for you to write to her on some matters C(mnected with your pecuniarv affairs. 
what did the Governor say to you?— He told me he had this communication I'nim my 
wife, and to write on a slate what I had to say, and he would get it copied and sent to 
her. On something else in about ii month I was before him, and I asked him if he sent 
this matter to my wife. He said, " Xo, I could not ; I could not be sending your love 
** letters to your wife, and, besiiles," said he, " it would lessen your pimishment." 

9971. — Are you quite sure ho used those words ?— Yes, my lord, lam quite sure he 
used those words. 

9972.— Dr. Lyons — Can you explain that ? — I wrote on my slate what at his re- 
quest I was to write, and he' sai«l ho would send it to my wife ;* and in about a month 
after, or less, I asked him if he had sent the co]>y, and he said ** No, I could not be 
sending your love letters to vour wife ; if I did it would lesson your punishment.*' 

99741 — Mr. Brodekick — t)id you understand him to mean that allowing you to com- 
municate with your v^ife would'be so so far a diminution of your punishment ? — Yes, 
I did. 

9970. — As to your treatment in English prisons, did you say anything?— Yes, my 
lord, I made some remark about being treated so in English' prisons, and he said. 
•• Your treatment is too g(K)d fi>r you ; twenty years ago you would have been hanged." 

9977. — ^You say that at Millbank some writing was found on the person of another 
trca><on-felony prfsoner? — Yes, my l«)rd. 

9978— And that you were suspected to bo the writer, though your name was not 
to it? — Yes, my lord. 

9983. — This \n the day which you speak of in your st^itemcnt as being stripped 
three tim(?s? — Yes, in twenty-four hours, my lord. 

9984. — ^Wjis there anything found on ycm?— Nothing was found, my lord. I was 
then put into u darkencil cell, a retractory cell, not entirely dark, a cell ^ith a hole 
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tai the middle of it, and I w^ loft In this coll for three days, from Friday till Hondav. 
Mr. Handy, one of the chief officers, then came and took mo out of the cell, and said I 
was to go* bfick to my own cell— tlmt is, to the ordinary cell, and that it was decreed 
that I was not to be allowed to go to Chapel any more in the mornings. That was, 
I think, on Monday, my lord. 

9986 — ^Mb. Db Verb — Was it with writing the paper that you were charged t— With 
writing this paper that was found on a prisoner named James O'Brien — JamesXavier 
O'Brien. It is not necessary, I suppose, to tell the Commissioners, because it referred 
to me ; whatever was written, was a note that spoke about Uie Director saying 
something to the prisoner Kossa, to me. The Director said to me, ** So you think that 
of me." " Well," said I, ** in anything I wrote about you, I wrote what I think." It 
was nothing disrespectful, but it presumed to state some interview between him and 
me, and he said he would, as punishment, stop a visit, the tic^Lot of which had been 
sent to Mr. Pigott, of the '* Irishman " office, Dubhn ; it was iweviously sent. It was 
on the day I asked to see the prisoner Duffy. Mr. Duffy was dying, and I said I would 
take seeing Duffy iis a visit that was due to mo, and he said I could not see Duffy. 

0987. — Were you manacled in the dark cell ?— Yes, manacled two days and two 
nights. 

9989.— CnAiBMAX— The handcuffs were not unloosed daring meals?— No, my lord. 

9990. — Mr. Brodebjck. — Had you not destroyed the spoon?— Yes. 

9991.— Dr. Lyons — Were the handcuffs that you had on, then, handout with a small 
link connecting them?— No, they were the close handcuffs. 

9992.— Quite close?— Quite close. 

9993. — So that you could not possibly help yourself to your food, as you could 
have done if they were handcuffs such jis wo saw the other day with links?- Yes, 
and as I could not use the hands, I had to go on my elbows and knees, not having a 
si)oon. 

9994.— If you had a spoon could you have used it?— Well, I suppose I could; but 
in a dark coll 

9995. — Chairman — It was not an absolutely dark cell? — An absolutely dark cell, 
my lord, a story under ground, such as the cells you have seen that 1 have been in 
over here, with double, triple doors. 

9996.— We have been in that cell in Millbank.— It is down under ground. 

9997. — We have been shut up in it. — Well, my lord, I would not wish you would. 

9998 — You had to go on the floor to eat your food?— I had to go on the floor on my 
elbows and knees. 

9999 ^Dr Lyons You lapped it out of the dish ?— I lapped it out of the dish. 

10000.— What size was the dish?— A dish of eight inches, perhaps, in diameter. 

10003 ^There was no stool, or table, or resting place on which you could put the 

wooden bowl?— No resting place. There is a bed-board, but that is only a few 
inches off the ground. 

10004.— Was the cell absolutely dark at the time?— Absolutely dark, Mr.Lyomi 
You could not see anything. 

(Principal Warder Dalton is called in with handcuffs.) 

10005. — ^Dr. Lyons — What are those technic;illy called? — ^Figure of eight, sir. (H» 
^ut them on Dr. Lyons.) 

10006. — Are those similar to tho handcuffs you had on? Prisoner— Yes, sir. 

(Dalton removes the handcuffs and withdraws in order to bring a different kind.) 

10007. — Were fhe handcufls you had on closer or looser than these ?— Thev wero 
not so loose as these, for I sent to the doctor to represent to him that my hands wero 
pained by one of them. This was in the diirk coll, in the morning. I recollect tho 
doctor came, and when the lamp was held up to my hand to see it, I saw that my 
wrist was bloody ; that dunng the night it had wounded me some way. The gruel is 
Uuck, and will not run in the dish, and you cannot sip it. 

10008.— Chairman— Wiis this for one or two days? — One day. I was two days in 
the irons, but I had not the opportunity of getting the food the second day in the 
dark cell. 

10009.— Did you get food the second day ?— I did ; bread and water. 

10011. — Were you able to eat it with tho manacles?— Of coui*se you can eat 
bread. 

10010.— Or take a dish of water?— Yes. 

10012 But you could not have got at the gruel ?— I tried to get at it, lusltell you, 

my lord. 

10013. — Mr. Broderick.— Are you clear upon this point, that you were manacled 
daring two days, day and night ?— Not two consecutive days. There was some day 
between them*; once, 24 hours, and another 24 hours. 
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lOOU. — But you arc quite clear tliat the hundcufis wore on two nights?— I did not 
pet ray bed the first ni^'ht ; the mattreHs was kept. 1 got only part of the bedding the 
lirst night; Igot the wiiolo of the bedding the second night. 

(Dalton here returns with liandcufTs, puts a small pair on Dr. Lyons, and, Jifter 
taking them off, withdraw^s.) 

10015.—DR. Lyons — ^Thc cell that we exam-ned was, I think, a very small one. 
Did you find that you had room to lie down on tne bed-board of that cell? — Xo; I 
noticed that it was very small. I think it was rather short, too. 

10016.— What is your height?— My height is about ft feet 10, 1 think. 

10017.— The length of the bed was 5 feet 4 inchest— I recollect— It made a fixed im- 
pression on my mind — the cold of the night, because when the clothes got ofiF I could 
not put them on again. 

10018. — Your neight is recorded 5 feet 0| inches?— I am growing down, I 
suppose. 

10010.- The length of that bed is 5 feet 4 inche«* ; did you l\nd that you had 
great ditficulty in lying down in that space? — Yos; there is something in my mintl 
that it was not long enough, or something uncomfortfible. 

10020. — Did it appear to you to have added to your suflfering in that cell, that you 
could not lie down at length on the board? — Y'es, Mr. Lyons ; but what particularly 
impressed itself on me was the cold during the night, for* the bed-clothes fell off, an'd 
I could not pull them on as I could not use the hands. 

10030.— Then, on tho 20th, it is stated vou further broke the trap-door, wrote on 
the walls and tho door, shouting "I am a Fenian," and singing Fenian songs? — That 
is an expression I never used. Of course, Mr. Brodorick, I was what is called a ** Fe- 
nian," but I never said it or sang Fenian songs. 

10031.— Cn AIRMAN— ^You dislinctlv deny that? — I distinctly deny that I ever 
made use of the expression " I am a l^enian," either in jirison or out o'f prison. 

10032.— Dr. Lyons — Did you sing Fenian song3?—I cannot sing. I do not know 
what are called Fenian songs, 31r. Lyons. 

10033. — You cannot sing ?— I cannot sing. Whenever anv of my friends, who 
know me, would hear of my singing, thev would burst out laughing at the idea 
of it. 

10034 ^Mr. Broderick— On the 23d, ** Disfiguring a pint, writing on the cell 

wall, filling the key-hole with pieces of a broken bowl ?— My lord, I think I tell 
vou in the report that, after being obliged to go ou my face and hands to cat, I 
broke the bowl. 

10035.— Chairman — How did you succeed in breaking it? — With my feet. 

10036. — And did you put pieces of it in tho key-hole?— I did, my lord. 

10039.— In the paragraph at the bottom of page 8, yousjiy,*'* One day 1 was 
yoked to a cart with those men, drawing stones, and I had a noose of the rope over 
mv neck. The car heeled over, tho shaft flow high in the air, and the rope slipped 
. off my neck without doing me any injury : the danger was in its hitching on my 
' neck. A second time that day the car heeled over before its time, and at this occur- 
rence I was in no danger, for it had arrived at i Ls destination, and the rope wasoff ray 
neck or breast." Will vou tell us what occurred at that time ?— I was, my lord, the 
morning in question, yoked to this cart with a n«>oso of rope around me. 

10040.— With other men ?_With other men, mv lord. Tho cart was full of stones, 
and we were draw^ing it ; two men were detiiiled tolkeop tho cart from heeling, or •* tip- 
ping," as they call it in prison, I believe ; I do not know whether they intended it or 
not, but the car tipped or heeled, the shafts flew uj) in the air, *tho rope round 
my neck was quickly tiiken off, and, had it hitched on my nock, I would Lave 
been hurt. 

10046.— Mr. Dr Verb— You say that you were afraid to work with those men?— 
After that, Mr. Do Vere, I applied to the Governor to, bo allowed to work in my 
coll, and not be put amongst those prisoners, and he would not give me pormi8«(»n. 

10047.— That IS, you wished not to be sent to work with those prisoners who put 
you in such danger?- Yes, I did not like to bo with them. 

1004«. — Was vour apnlication granted to vou?— No, it was not, Mr. Do Vere. 

10040 How oflon did you ask it?— I asked about three times. 1 asked the Di- 
rector. The Director only made matters w^orse, for he issued orders that these men 
were to be sot a certain (listanco apart, and worked so that there should bo no an- 
noyance giviMi to mo ; and these men being sot apart in that way, and prevented 
from speaking, they got more unpleasant, and I felt tho position more than before. 

KKK'iO.— Did you get anv punishment for refusing to labor with these men ? — On 
two occasions 1 refused to labor before tho 1st of June, and got punishment — three 
days at one time and two days at another. 

10051 .—Was your reason for refusing to work with them that you considered your- 
self in danger w^i'th them?— Y'es, in danger, and in a most unpleasant position; these 
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men, feeling that they were kept in a state of punishment, kept isolated from all tho 
other prisoners, even in tho chapel, and kept in punishment besides, and they were 
made to seo that I was the cause of that isolation, because, any days that 1 was kept 
in on broad and wat«r, they were taken outside the prison walls to work but never 
taken out when I was amongst them. I complained of that to the Goveraor and 
Director, that it was not fair to show them that I was tho cause of their being sub- 
mitted to such restriction. 

10054.— CuAiRM AX— *• Defacing his gratuity and library cards, writing on his cell 
door, and draw^ing on his cell floor.*' 

10055.— Dr. Lyons— That is on May the 6th?— "Drawing on the cell floor ''was 
making some geometrical figures while I was on bread and water; and ♦• doi^icing his 
gratuity and library cards " — that was, my lord, in consequence of my inability to 
get the Governor to take down my words in writing— the answers to the charges. iThis 
morning, I happened to get a bit of lead ; 1 found it in tho yard, and I brought it in 
with me, and on those two cards that were in my cell, my lord, I wrote what I in- 
tended to bo my reply to the charge against me, in order that I would get him to 
take it down in his boo'k, the state I was in, and why I did certain things; and if he 
did not do that, that I would be reported for writing on the gratuity card. 
When 1 was taken before the Governor, and asked what I had to say, I took tho cards 
out of my pocket and said, •* I put it gn these cards " ; but he would not take down 
the reply. I pressed him as much as I could to take down the reply from tho cards, 
but he would not do it. The report is licre — ** defacing his library and gratuity 
cards " ; of course they were defaced, but I tell you under what circumstances. 

100(52.— CnAiBMAN—What happened on Mav tho 25th?— The 24th was a Sunday, 
my lord ; I wsis at the chai)el, and at the chapel I put one lose across tho other. 

10063. — Dr. Lyons — Here is a report for disorderly conduct during divine service, 
and a ftirther report for shouting, at 6 p. m. ?— Perhaps, my lord, that will bear out 
what I Wiis going to tell you. 

10065.— Chairman— What had you done at chapel ?— For putting my legs across— I 
believe he charged mo with loolcing at another prisoner. When I came from the 
chapel I was reported for the oflonce, my lord. My cell was cleared out of all Its 
contents. It seems I was under report under such circumstances. I did not commit 
a great offence at the chapel ; but as I saw myself under report, I made some no^sr 
in my cell by reciting; I put no restraint on* myself when I saw that the men wcrr 
determined on persecuting me. This noise WJis added to the report next dav. ar.d 
now it appears the whole report was ft)r shouting and singing, and highly im- 
proper language. I did not know what the highly improper language was. TIjc 
officers of the ward, when I was before the Governor, reported that 1 was singinj: 
treason songs. I told tho Governor distinctly, that what I was repeating that evening 
was this quotation from Cowper : 

** We have no slaves at home ; then why abroad? 
And they themselves, once ferried o*er tho wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loosed. 
Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free : 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall." 

It is in Cowper's ** Task." 

10066.— ^Chairman— I know tho passage : 

♦* Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free : 
They touch our country, and their sh<ickles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of tho blessing." 

10067. Dr. Lyons— On tho 24th, you wore removed to tho dark cell. On tho 2'>tl; 

there was a report made in reference to tho 24th : ** J. 0*D. Kossa, rei)orted for <!<- 
facing his cell by writing on tho back of tho door." And further: '* J. O'D. Roijsa, 
two days' punishment diet and removed from dark coll, by order of tho Governov. 
12:20, noon"?— On one occasion, my lord, I distinctly recollect that I was i>ut into th:s 
dark cell without making any noisb whatever ; that Mr. Alison accused me of repeat- 
ing in tho cell when I was onlv speaking in a whisp'er ; he said I shouhl not be Amm^ 
«m so; he went outside tho cell and hstened; I thought what I was saying in a whi^- 
yier could not bo heard outside ; he listened outside, and he came in and sent nio t(» ;« 

dark cell. 

10068*.- Chairman— When was that ?— On one of these occasions when I was only 

speaking in a whisper, my lord. 

10069.— Did Allison send you to tho dark cell without speaking to the Governor 
at all?— y OS, my lord. 
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10070.— IIow wjis that? — He threutoncd that if I did not slop whispering to myself 
he would put me in the dsirk cell. He went outs<ido and listened. I kept whisperini: 
to myself, not nhovo a whisper, and he oi)ened the coll door and put mo in the dark 
cell for three days. On other occasions 1 used to make a noise. 

10071. — How do you know that ho did not counnunicate with the Governor about 
it? — Uecause ho was listening at the door. 

10072.— Ho put you at once into the dark cell ?— Yes, my lord, he did. 

10073. — He did not go away from the door ?— No, my lord, he did not go away fmni 
the door. 

I007t>.— Mr. BiiODERiCK — You have been often in the dark cells. I am afraid. Have 
vou ever been brought before the (iovernor and asked what you had to Siny before 
Ifcing sent to the lark cell?— Never, sir. 

10077.— Have you always been liiken to the dark cell on the report of a warder? 
— Yes, sir. 

ltK)7>^.— And without giving }*ou an opportunity of saying anything jourself about 
it? — Yes, 1 have, sir, always. Igot three days^ dark ceils in Portland — it is recorded 
m the books— for refusing to salute the Governor, and using what is called insulting 
l.mguaire in getting the affair of the avMmr corrected, my lord. 

1007U. — T)r. Gkeknhow— In one of your own letters published in the papers you 
S.IV. " Let them Hog us and starve us legally.". As a matter of fact, were you flogged? 
— Ko, si r. 

lOOSO.— What do you mean by "Stiirvo us legally?" — ^Well, I suppose I meant by 
that that 1 was starved without autllcient cause — for instance, being starved on a 
cliargo of idleness when 1 had my work done. Would you show me the passage ? 

lOOsl.— Itis a passage from vour printed letter pubHshed in the Irish papers. I 
have taken down tlie exact words. 

IOO-jS.— Have you any complaint with regard to the quality of your food?— -No ; I 
make no complaint as to the quality of my food: / am here under the treain^etU of a 
conzictt an Ehnlish convict, and irh'en Uie authorities consider ifmt I am a jit subject for 
that treatment 1 am not goina to speak or to complain qffood or anything connected thitk 
it : hut I alfaiys daim a riant to Rpeak oftiie treatment IreceiTce, They nuiy treat me 
any way theu please; my duty is to bear what tfiey impose on me and not to complain. 

100S8.— Was thjit occasion when you fouiul the hide in the soup the same as when 
O'Connell found the piece of hide?— Oh. I think not. 

10002.— You say in the same letter that when vou were handcufTed in Mlllbank, 
the officer seized you by the throat and used a club to strike vou ?— Yes, that is so. I 
cried "Coward, to strike a man chained." He raised his club to strike me, and the 
other officer said, *' Don't hurt him." 

10121.— You say, in page 3 ol your statement, "My letters are suppressed be- 
cause I speak of my treatment, and the British <iovernment defame m^ character by 
H:i;^-ing that it is because I have told lies in them." What do you reler to there?— I 
reier to the statement that I gave you a few days ago, which, I understand, emanates 
from the Secretary of State, in which he states'that my letters to my wife were sup- 
pressed because they contained falseiio«)ds. That is in one of the iiaragraphs of^a 
iai>er I gave you, ana I have verv go<id reascm to believe, ft*om the internal evidouco 
n that i>aper, that it is an oiHoial i>aper. because it speaks of things that could not 
)0 spoken of by any one except a person connected with the Government. I gave y<.u 
those letters to my wife, just to challenge any allegation as to their containing any 
falsahoods. 

10123.— Dr. Lyons— You made a statement in a paper I hold in my hand, in which 
you applied for permission to write to your mother ?— Yes. 

10124,— Was that ))ermission granted to you? — It was not, sir; I applied in Port- 
land for permission ; I applied in Millbank for permission, and it wils not granted to mo. 
I did that as a matter of duty, because she is an old woman, perhaps seventy years vt 
age. 

10125.— You did not get permission?— No, I did not get permission. 

10145.— Was that 8ui)pressed letter not furnished to you amongst the othors? — No, 
it is not, 

10146.— It is not amongst those supplied to you?— It is not; and it is no wonder 
that I would feel a little annoyed. Of course, you cannot take into consideration or 
calculate those things; the tact of my wife tliinking I am not writing to her, and of 
my thinking she is not writing to me.' Here is a passage trom her letter in America: 
•* If what the Governor said Wiis true about your breaking the rules so often, you cer- 
tainly did not, or do not, care to write to me. 1 do not mean to write a long letter 
until I hear. Tell me, have you grown reall^v so indifferent regarding what I think or 
feel that you make no efforts to gain the good will of vour jailers and officers?" 

10147.— Is that from your wife from America?— That is from my wife, sir. It la 
no wonder that 1 would feel annoyed at those things. 
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10158.— You have been in four convict prisons. In which of them do you consider 
j-ou have been most kindly troatod, and in which most harshly? — Well, it is much the 
same in all, Mr. Brodoriok. 

10168. — Dr. Lyons — Is there anything in that (handing the prisoner a document) 
that you wish to find out? — As you told me on the flrst day, my lord, that anythmg 
t«liding to corroborate another prisoner would bo received — 

10169.— -Chairman— That another prisoner could be called to corroborate n.:iy 
statement you may make ?— Yes, my lord. You may go to prisons abroad. Prisoner 
William Roantree may lay before you the treatment that he was subjected to. \ii 
was afllictcd with hoemorrhoids and piles in Portlamd, and could not get relief. I .<«aw 
him one day in Portland works, and he put his hand down his boot, down the side of 
his trowsers, and pulled up his hand all dripping with blood; not spotted with blood, 
but actually dripping with blood, and he said ho was that way for months. 

10183.— Mr. I)e Verb— You wore twelve months in Mlllbank Mrith the gas lighted 
in your cell at night?— Yes. 

10189. — We have taken a note of anything that you have which may bo a matter 
f«>r inquiry. We have down many things that you said about Portland, to which wo 
shall be obliged to refer. Wo will examine the Governor and the officers whose names 
you have mentioned to us?— There is one matter that occurred to mo, my lord, in 
Portland. I point to it in one of those letters that I have given in, and I have not 
been asked about it, my lord. 

10190.— What is it?— About removing a largo stono one day on a barrow going up 
the quarry slope. I hurt my finger, and another prisoner seeing it came to tiiko part 
of the barrow. The officer was looking on, and said to me, without any provocation 
whatever, ** You are a man that would suck another man's blood.'* 

10191. — Dr. Lyons — ^Who said that to you?— Gunning was his name, Mr. Lyons. I 
wont to the Governor the next day and asked him it tiiat was language that could l>e 
used towards me. The Governor took tho officer aside, and questioned him, and then 
said to me, " You were not sent here to be too sensitive, and nothing can make you 
more degraded than you are." 

10192.— Are you quite sure that that occurred?— I am quite sure that Governor 
CIifl<m said this to me: aJsr), •' I suppose you expect the officers to tip their cai)s to 
you?'* Mr. Clifton said these words to me. 

10205. — Dr. Lyons— Can you give any account with regard to Mulcahy's having 
spat blood while he was at tho works at Portland?— I cannot, Mr. Lyons. 

10207. — You did not see him on any occasion, in Portland, spitting bloo<l? — No, I 
did not. In that memorial to the Secrotiiry of State, Mr. Lyons, if you have gono 
over it, there might bo some matters in it that would bo relevant to tho inquiry. 

10217. — Dr. Grbbnhow— We are desirous of ascertaining tho truth?— I made up 
my mind to lay myself in your hands, and to ask the request of you, if I have 
not satisfied you fully, of giving me an an opportunity of having those few things 
asked. 

10218. — Dr. Lyons — *r it is easier to make out the points by means of a printed 
than a written pai)er, I leave my printed copy of your statement in your hands 
until to-morrow, for the i)urpo8o of facilitating you in your preparations Ibr 
your farther examination. (Hands prisoner printed st^omeuU) — Thank you, Mr. 
Lyons. 

10246. — Will you, from the facts that you have before you, put in a return of the 
number of days that you have been actually on broad and water during tho whole 
period of your imprisonment, tho number ot davs that you have been on penal diet, 
the number of days that you have been in dark cells, *and tho number of days, ac- 
cording to your own statement, that you have been in handcufls? — Yes, I can do 
that, Mr. Lyons. 

102GI.— Chairman— Under what circumstances were j-ou dashed against the 
wall?— When I was stripped of tho clothes, when tho officere took tho clothes off and 
tlirew them out; I was stretched on the floor of the cell when all was off. Tho 
last man Wtos at the door, and, as I was getting up, ho turns back and dashes mo 
against tho wall. 

102B2. — Were you not trying to prevent the door being closed?- Xo, I was not. 

102C3.— Chairman — Wore you lying on the floor?— I was lying on tho lloor, and 
got up. 

10267 ^Dr. Lyons— Did he push you with force or violence?— With great violence, 

dashed mo against tho wall. My hand was cut tho next day. In examining those 
men here, my lord, have you learned from ihem any expressions that I used towards 
them, anythfng regarding* my being violent, or anything that w^ay ? 

102GS. — Chairman — Yes. By one man it hjis been stated that in tho struggle you 
seized Alison by tho i)rivate y>arts. — Oh no, my lord, such a thing was never attrib- 
utable to me. I never did sucli a thing. I caught him by the coat tails, that way. 
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;ind ho told Giddings to strike mc, and Giddings struck mo on the hand with his 
tiaff, and i let go. 

10271.— CiiAiBMAN— It is fair to say that Alison did not say it himself.— I did not 
attempt any such thing. 

10272.— Allison himself made no complaint of it to us. 

10272.— Mb. Dz Vebb— I do not think liossa need trouble himself about that. 

10iS4. — As to the gross insolence to Captain Hardy, that is one thing that I 
wished to know what it was, and perhaps it wjis not right for me to speak o him 
what I did, but he came in the usual way to i)ay the usual visit. I was in a very un- 
comfortable position, and I said, *• Governor, 1 suppose there is no chance for a man 
getting eggs for breakfast hero?" And they have ii down ** Extra breakfast." 

10285 Dr. Lyons— What you said was eggs for breakfast?— Eggs for breakfast. 

That was the ridiculousness of it — eggs in a dark cell. 

102S6.— \Vhy did you say that?— With the position in which I was placed it Wiis a 
poor placo to joke, but I do not like to be reported in those books for gross insolence. 

10287 Was that all you said?— That was all I did say. 

102S8. — Are you quite sure? — Oh, quite sure. They themselves say I said no 
more than " extra breakfast." 

10JS«.— Chairman— Is there any other point upon which you wish to speak?— 
Well, my lord, as to threatening to strike, I do not recollect that I made any such 
threat. Whatever I have done in prison I do not like to make myself ridiculous, td 
threaten to assault men who came in with cerUiin orders. 

102iK).— Mr. Broderick— It may be satisfactory to you to know tliat AUson stated 
you did not strike or attempt to strike any one, but merely gave them a good push. 

10291.- Dr. Lyons. — He said that you heaved them o*ff. one in one direction, and 
the other in another?- That is perhaps, the fairest account to give of it, but I did 
not draw my hand to strike a blow, nor did I strike them. 

10292.— Cn AIRMAN— We will take, as the versi(m of what occurred, that which wiis 
given by Alison? — Well, about the ** assassin dogs," my lord, and throwing the pot 
when the door was closed at the oflRcer? 

10293.— The Commission has considered what you are now savins', and instructed 
me to say, that we think we know exactly the entire of this occurrence. We have 
had Alison's evidence, which wjis given very fairly, and does not represent you su* 
using the violence that one or two others speak of; and we are sjitisfled that tliere is 
n >thing in that transaction which calls on us, injustice to you, to go further?— Thank 
you, my lord. 

10294 I may say, also, that in other points in which your evidence has been in any 

tvay contradicted, or any different statements given, we have asked all the question's 
which we think necessary to have put, in fairness to you, of the other witnesses, and ol 
rourself also. We do not think, tnerefore, that fairness calls upon us to go any fur- 
Iher in reference to these points. I mention that to you, so as to leave it to you ic 
consider whether you tliink it necessary to put them further before us. We 'do nol 
tliinkit necessary to put f^irther questions concering them? — No, my lord, I would 
not be doing justice to my feelings in going further after what you have said. As to 
the bathing in dirty water, my lord 

10295. — That is a point wo have inquired into in tliis and other prisons ?— It oc- 
curred to me in Millbank. 

10296.— Chairman— We arc going to Millbank and will inquire. 

10307.— Mr. Db Verb- That* matter, I may say to you, has been fiilly seen into 

Thank you, Mr. De Vere. Haveyou, my lord, asked a question as to what I submit- 
ted in the statement as to the officers looking at me bathing? 

10308.— Chairman—Wo have examined and shall ask fiirthor questions. There i-i 
great discrepancy as to how they stood?— While I was in the bath, my lord, the oCSl 
ccr stood at the door, and kept tiiis eyes on me, looking at me. 

10311 .—Dr. Lyons — What do you'object' to in it?— 1 only just state it, that it was a 
matter which was painful to mo. 

10312.— It is the indelicacy of tho act that you complain |of?— The indelicacy oi 
*he act. 

10322.— Dr. Greenhow— Tho only notice here is, " wetting his coir before- picking 
.t," and the only puulshmout is *• admonished?"— Well, my lord, but the officers told 
mo to wet the coir. 

10323.— Dr. Lyons— They told you to wet it?— Yes, to wet it; that it would, alky 
the dust that was rising from it, and make it easier to be picked ; and Brown admitted 
yhat ho told me to wot it. Two others doniod they did— Cooper and another. The 
very officer that told me to wet the coir, my lord, reported me for wetting it, 

10359. — Dr. Lyons — Duriur; the time that you were thirty-five days iu handcuffs, 
tvcre you taken to Mass on any of the Sundays? — No, sir. 

10360.— During the subsequent time that you spent on broad and water diet, were 
rou taken to Mass?— No, sir. 
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10361.— Were you taken to Mass during any part of the time that you wore in 
pcnHl class?— No, sir, I was not taken to the chapel. 

10362.— Dr. GiiEENHOw— Did you consider that a hardship?— Well, I did not. Dr. 
Greenhow. I do not give you that answer with the view of being disrespectful on relig- 
itms matters or things I do rot want to get into. Has the doctor been asked if ho ever 
saw mo violent, or insolent, or disrespectful ? 

10304.— Wo aro going to examine hi.n nresently, and if you have any questions to 
put to him you can put them through me?— Well, I will reserve that matter, my lord. I 
recollect that on tiio report of Knell, I reoolicot asking what did he mean by making 
noise in the cell, and his answer was that I was walking up and down my cefl. 

10380.— CnAiKMAN — There are some questions which you wish io put to tho 
doctor. I believe ?— Yes, my lord. 

10381. — Then you can remain, here. 

10836 — Dr. Lyons — Now, O'Donovan Rossa, ran vou stato to me the number of 
days that you were on bread and water in the several prisons in which you have been 
confined?- One hundred and twenty-threo days, Mr. Lyons. 

10837. — Will you specify tho prisons jmd the number of days in each ?— Portland 
Prison, twenty-nino days ; Millbank Prison, thirty-two days ; Cbalbam Prison, sixty- 
two (Uiys. 

10839.— Dr. Lyons— Can you stato how many davs you were on penal class diet in 
dark cell, what variety of diet you wcro on, and in what prisons vou were so con- 
fined ?— In Portland Prison, penal cbuss diet, thirt>--thrco djiys; in Millbank Prison, 
ono hundred and fifty-eight days ; and in Chatham forty davs. 

10841. — Dr. Lyons— What total docs that make on penal class diet?— Two hundred 
and thirty-one days. 

10845.— Can you now state how many days you were confined with your hands 
tied behind your back ?— Thirty -seven days, Mr. Lvons. 

10848.— On what diet were you during those thfrty-sevon days? — On light labor diet 
during thirty-five of them, that was awaiting report, and on bread and water during 
iwo of them. 

10849.— How many days and nights were you confined with your hands tied night 
a::d day?— Two days and Iwo nights, Mr. Lyons. 

10852. — With what sort of manacles?— Tight manacles. There was no link be- 
tween iho culTs. No. 8, is what tho warder called them, I think you said. 

10853. — How many days wero you in absolutely dark cells in the various prisons 
that you have been in'?— I think twentv-eight days I allowed. 

10855. — I cannot recollect the number here. I was put in dark colls s:) often, anj 
taken out so oAen, that I took no account of them. 

10856. — How many nights of this period were you without a bed?— I was two 
nights here without a bed, without rug or blanket or anything ; mid I was fourteen 
nights in the several prisons without a mattress and sheets. 

10857.— Wero you sent back to Millbank for a second period of probation of twclvo 
months? — ^^'es: I was sent back fr(»ni Portland. 

10858. — Did you 8i>end that twclvo months in Millbank? — Yes, twelve months and 
a few days. 

EXAMINATION OF CAITAIN nU CANE. 

1. — Cu AIRMAN — Your are Chairman of the Directors of Convict Prisons, I believe V 
— lam. 

56. — ^What was the total number of treason-felony convicts received into English 
prisons? — There aro twenty-one in English prisons now; forty-five wero sent to West- 
em Australia; two have been discharged on license, and ono'is dead. Ono was trans- 
ferred to Mountjoy Prison, and sixteen have received conditional pardons ; that makes 
nino»y-one as the'total number who have pjissed through tho English prisons. 

93. — Is it possible that a very prolonged period of bread and water diet could 
have been enforced, as was allegea bv some of tho friends of the political prisoners? 
— They could not have been longer tnan twenty-eight davs on punishment diet, cer- 
tainly; but they might have been on penal class diet for six months. 

115. — Dr. Lyons — It is alleged that the prisoners havo been made to clean privies 
other than their own; has that been tho case?— I think what that refers to is this: 
When these prisoners wore at work out on tho w^orks at Portland, there is a certain 
privy which is set apart for the use of tho prisoners on tho works. I recollect some 
question about that, but precisely what it was I cannot say. I can inquire if you 
wish me to do so. 

210. — By way of illustration, will you tell us, would O'Donovan Rossa havo heard 
of his election for Tipperary ?— I happened to be down at Chatham just after he was 
*jlected, and he asked me whether he was returned or not. 

220.— Then ho was awaro that ho was a candidate ?— Yes, ho was awaro that he 
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was a candidate, bccauso lio had a visit from ono of his friondn. I told him I was 
not authorized W givo him any information of a political nature at all. Then he askod 
me whether, if ho wjis elected, he mi^ht l>o allowed to come to Millbank, in order 
t'oat he might be convenient f\>r taking his scat. I told him I i>rosumed every consid- 
eration would be shown to him. 

221.— As we have mentioned him, I do not know that there is any impropriety in 
my asking whether there has been any change in his prison chai*acterof late?— It 
has very much improved. Ho now conducts himself uncommonly" well ; as well «is 
anybody. Up to the middle of the year 1S68 he was a very difficult man to manage, 
and waB always doing something against the rules; but I was fortunate myself in 
being able, in some way or other, to produce a little change in him. 

222.— (Jan vou attribute the change in O'Donovan Rossa's conduct to anv greater 
indulgence in his treatment? — No; 1 think that ho<commenced his good conauct first, 
and tiicn it was encouraged by any little tilings that ono could do to preserve that 
slate oi things. 

223.— Mr. De Verb — By little indnlnences ? — LU(le consiflerations. lie was aUcnced to 
see fiis cliiUU or his wtfe, wnen he inoM not ordinarUy /wire been permitted to do so. 

249. — Will j-ou furnish us with the cost per annum to the State of each political 
prisoner? — I cannot distinguish political prisoners from others. 

10921.— Could a man be kept for a month in handculk? — No; the Governor sees 
him day by day, or the Deputy -Governor. 

109*22. — Could ho, on that' original order, bo -handcuflFed for a month if ho was in 
the separate cells? — No, ho caimot bo in the separate cells for a mouth under the 
(Jovernor's order. 

10923.- If there was a fresh order from the Governor for the continuance of the 
handcuffs should that order he entered as a fresh order?— Cert^iinly it should. 

10925.— Would you run your eye over the entries in that book before you, and see 
is there anv entry that tho'rc-imposition of the manacles was done ** by order of the 
Governor?^'— I do not see any. 

1093o.— Captain Du Cane,' you tried O'Donovan Rossa on the Ist of July, 1868? • 
Yes. 

10030. — Did you see him in person on that dav? — Oh, certainly. 
10937.— Was he in handcuits when you saw fiim that day ?—l cannot recollect at 
this distiinco of time. 

10041.— Have you no recollection ono way or the other about it?— No, I have not 
the sliKhtest recollection whatever. I cannot say. anything about it. 

13272.— Has it been reported, or made known to you in any way, that their health 
had salTiircd in consequence of punishment?— Well, it is very difficult to say, unless I 
were to lotjk through the reports of men who have undergone punishment. I do not 
at this moment recollect anything of the kind, but it must do so; if a manispcr- 
l>etually put on low diet, and' so on, he must, somehow or other, be affected. 

132'77.— They were located in those places because it was thought rather neces- 
sary to keep them secure. One treason-folony convict escaped in Ireland"; I believe 
that was the reason, partly, that they were sent over to England. Therefore, we felt 
it incumbent on us to Uike particular care that theso men should not escape, and they 
have not. 

13279. — With whom would it rest to make tho necessary regulations and arrange- 
ments lor tho transmission of prisoners from Mountjoy Prison to tho English prisons? 
— ^It was concerted between our department and the Irish convict department. 

132'^0.— Which department would officially have charge of them?— We sent over 
for them. 

13281.— You sent for them?— Yes; wo received them, I believe, at Kingstown; I 
am not quite sure. There have been two or three batches. Some I know were sent 
over in a gunboat to Portland. Those that came over to Pentonville first, I believe we 
sent as far as Kingstown Ibr them; but it might liavo been to Holyhead onlv. There 
have Ijeen several batches brought over. Tho passage was all done in one dav. 

13330 -When a prisoner is put in handcuff seventy -two hours, does it mean 

seventy-two consecutive hours?— I believe the Governor would be justified in keeping 
a man in, vrithout breach of orders, for seventy-two consecutivo hours. 

13331.— If tho continuity of the seventy-two hours is broken by removing the hand- 
cuffs at night, would it bo right to keep a prisoner in handcuffs longer than throe days 
witliout a fresh order? — I do not think it would; but I think that if the question was 
referred to mo to investigate a case of fhat kind, and if I found that the Governor had 
kept them on m^re than three days, I should say ho had not gone beyond the letter of 
his instructions; but I should say he had much better have reported at tho end of 
three days as if tho ironing had been consecutive, but there is a rule preventing him. 
13335. — Then at the end of three days, whether the man wjis in handcuflfs night 
and'day, or only during tho day'time, tlio Governor ought no longer keep a prisoner 
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In handcuflls without communicating with tho Board of Directors ?>-Ho would not 
brcalc any rule so long a^ tho man had not been sovonty-two hours consecutively in 
irons. 

13.334.-~Mb. Broderick — ^But after that he would?— Ho would. 

13335. — Dr. Gbeenhow — Then a Governor mav keep a prisoner in handcuffs every 
day for three months, provided they are tal^en off at mght?— He might without break- 
ing any written rule. 

13336. — But would not that be breaking the spirit of the rules?— It would ; I conid 
not sav he had broken a written rule» for the rule Is usually regarded that it might be 
read the other way. 

13348. — Then without breaking the letter of any existing rules, do vou see any 
limit to the length of restraint in irons that tho Governor may impose? — Well, I should 
say if a Governor did that kind of thing, it would come to the knowledge of the Direc- 
tor, and that would be a practical limit. That is what the Director is for— to see that 
those things are not exceeded. 

13349. — I will only ask vou do you think the possibility of its coming to the knowl- 
edge of the Director woula be a sufficient safeguard? — ^I should say that if a man Wits 
restrained unduly in that kind of way, he would himself bring it to the notice of tho 
Director. 

13350. — ^If it wero to appear that such a case as this might arise, of a man being 
kept in irons for a continuous period of thirty-four or thirty-flve days, with tho excep- 
tion of the irons being taken off at night, and that it had not been noticed by the Direc- 
tor, would not that show that tho safeguard that you allude to was not a sufficient one? 
— Well, it might, but the particular case that you allude was not imdor that circum- 
stance ; il was known to the Director. 

13351 — Was it made the subject of any aninadvisrsion bv the Director of the 
prison to the Governor?— No, certainly not. I quite approve or that man having been 
kept so ; I take it entirely on my responsibility ns Chairman ; I take the responsibility 
on myself of approving of what 'Captain Powell did when he kept the man in restraint 
day by day. 

13352.— Dr. LvoNft— Did vou, as a matter of fact, know in reference to this last 
question when you tried 0'l>onovan Kossa on the Ist of July, that he Imd been in 
handcuffs?— I was aware. I forget at this moment, but I think it is most likely that 
I knew ho had been restrained in handcuffs very frequently, perhaps every day, since 
the time he had committed the as.sault. 

13414.— Supposing a man was condemned to punishment in a refractory cell for a 
certain number of hours, and that a Sunday intervened, would it not be possible ti» 
allow him to attend religious service, and then put in a number of hours at the end of 
the sentence that would compensate for the time ho had been absent from tho cell' 
You might do that; but I think it would to a certain extent break the effect of tho 
punishment. It is the continuousness of the punishment that tolls on a man. If it Is 
broken, he is to a certain extent deprived of its effect. 

13420. — Are you aware of the size and position of the dark cells at Milbank ?— Yes; 
X have seen them not very h^ng ago. 

13421. — Are you aware that they are under the level of tho ground? — Yes; they 
»re not all good places. 

13422. — Are you aware that the beds are placed along the shorter walls, which 
%'vre only five feet four inches in length? — ^No ; I am not awaro of that. 

13425. — ^Do you consider confining a prisoner in a dark cell as distinct from a light 
eell, a necessary instrument of prison disciphne? — ^Yes; I think it is. It is not one I 
like or should use often, nor is it, I believe, used oiYen ; but it has an effect. 

13437.— Supposing, Captain Du Cane, that the letter contained a statement as to 
hls^treatment in prison, and that such statement was not proved to the Governor to 
be untrue, but, on the contrary, seemed to have been well founded, would it be al- 
lowed to go out? — A letter to his friends? 

13438.— Yes; a letter to his friends must refer to nothing about his treatment ii;- 
side prison. 

13442 Mb. Broderick- I have hero before me a statement in the case of one of 

the prisoners at Woking. The following note was made, I presume, in tho books, from 
which he has been furnished with extracts according to his application. Tho note 
referring to his first application, respecting an answer to his letters is, " Was sup- 
pressed by the Director; the prisoner not to be informed?" — ^I do not know the spe- 
cific case. 

13445. — ^Thls relates to a letter which had been received for the prisoner?— Oh, I 
M4nnot undertake to say that when letters are received they are always told. No; I 
would not undertake to say that ; because they are only allowed to receive a certain 
number of letters. I suppose if more than tho proper numl^er were written they 
would simply not be given to him. I will not say that they are sUways told it. 
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• 13446. — If news were contained in such a letter which it was important for the 
prisoner to know, such as the death of his wife, he would be told?— Hu would be told. 

13452. — Db. Greenhow — If an ordinary prisoner had c<»mmitt€d the assault Rossa 
did, what would have been done?— He would have been flogged. If any other pris- 
oners had done what Rossa did, he might have been flogged a dozen times'. 

13471.— Dr. Lyons. — Have you satisfled yourself as to the effects of certain pun- 
islTments, such as dark cells and the use of bread and water, or do you merely acton 
what you have found In practice? Have you given any special attention to the con- 
sideration of the question of those two punishments ?— I have by inquiry from those 
who have seen people under the eflect of them. 

13474. — Is it your opinion that, on the whole, they are successful in the ob- 
jects intended?— Certainly they are, in mt'St oases. Bome prisoners are affected by 
different punishments, some by others. 

13474. — Are you aware tbat both these measures of discipline and punishment 
are a good deal abandoned elsewhere ?— I did not know that they were abandoned. I 
know that there are many persons that object to them. 

13476.-1)0 you think, on profound consideration, and on theoretical grounds, that 
they are really useful as means of correcting a refractory spirit? — ^I thmk they are. 
I think they tjvko the refractory spirit out of a man. 

13477. — Have you not found very notable instances in which they failed, and in 
which another mode of action very wisely and very successfully put in operation — by 
yourself, for instance — in one case, had more effect than continuous dark cells, bread 
and water, and irons?— Certainly, they do fail; all modes of punishment fail, even 
hanging sometimes. 

134^1 — In some notable instances where they were long continued, have they not 
failed ?— Yes. I may say that in educated prisoners, who do not care so much about 
food aa others, the question of depriving of food is not always very efficacious. 

13482 Have you looked at the deprivation of food yourself, as to its efficacy ; as 

to the results in producing what is expected of it — a power of coercion on the human 
will ?— I know that a man who is put under that kind of punishment very often mends 
\Ai w: ys. 

134^3. — Would you bo surprised to hear that in abstinence ft*om food, the sensation 
of hunger very often ceases at an early period ? — ^Yes ; I am told that it does. 

13484. — And that it is succeeded by languor and weakness?—^! dare say that it 
might do so. Yes, I should think most probably it would. 

13487. — Do you think that with regard to the permission of letters inwards and 
outwards, without any serious ill result to the prison system of disciphne, a relaxation 
of the rules now in force could be made ?— I think the privilege of letters is one of 
those very few things which wo are able to uso as inducements to good behavior, 
and I think any relaxation of it will deprive us of that advantage. 

13489. — We have in evidence that a prisoner was for a very lengthened period 
without knowing how his wife was? — ^Well, I suppose there was nothing the raiitter 
with the wife of that prisoner. If the prisoner was ill-conducted he was not entitled 
to a letter. 

13^)19. — If a prisoner expeditiously completes the task-work prescribed to him, 
and then reads a book, is there any moral or prison guilt involved in it? — I should 
say that whilst working-hours existed he was bound to work. If the Governor had 
set him a task which did not take him enough, he ought to have asked for more. 

13522. — In this particular case it was throe pounds of oakum he was to pick? — 
During working hours I should expect a man to work, not to read. If he was 
tempted to read I should take the books out of his cell. I would not havo him read 
when he ought to bo working. Ho is not sent to prison to read. 

13523. — But if he completes his work within tlie given time is there anything 
contrary to discipline in his reading for the remainder of the time ?— I say that dur- 
duhng working hours he ought to work. If he is so vigorous tliat he can do more 
work than ordinar}' people he must still work, according to my idea of propriety, 
during working hours. 

rj535._Would it not be a groat assistance to the Directors of prisons in carr>'ing 
out tho sentence on a prisoner, if, as you suggested, the Judge were to take into 
account the amount of moral degradation that was involved in the case, and that the 
Directors of prisons should therefore bo able to modify the discipline of thejprison as 
affecting tho peculiar character of tho man?— I think there might bo disacfvantagcs 
in that ; but in the same prison I should bo very sorry to see different systems. I 
sheuld send him to a different prison. 

That 19 as much as I need give of Captain Du Cane's evidence. 
The reader can readily understand that he is a man suited for his 
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work. At Question 13351 he admits he knew I was thirty-five 
days in irons, and, as Chairman of the Board of Directors, he 
sends one of them down to Chatham Prison to get up a report 
that I was only one day in them. He admits that though there 
is a standing; order not to keep a prisoner handcuffed more than 
three daj's, there is a way of evading that and keeping a prisoner 
handcu^d all the days of his life, if it be pleasing to the au- 
tliorities. Mr. Du Cane played an important part this year at the 
International Prison Congress. How I wish 1 had him under ex- 
amination there, in the presence of the representatives from the 
other nations, to whom he showed the excellence of his English 
system, with all the buchu plastering he could lay on. 

Coimt Sollahule of Russia proposed the following question 
for this Congress, and I am sure my Director would not — at 
least for the Irish political prisoners— consider imprisonment alone 
sufficient punishment : 

• " No. 8. — Ought not the Congress to recognize from the start, as a binding prin- 
ciple, the fundamental proposition of * Rossi's Treatise on the Poual Code : " i>a- 
prisonmerU X8 punishment ^ par exctUerice, among all citUized peqple,^^ 

Mr. Du Cane would have a punisliment that drove sixty-two 
men into the madness of self-mutilation in Chatham, during the 
year 1872, and that created 19,633 casualties for the doctor, that is 
an average of 53 each day. — (/See English Government Meport of 
Convict I^isonSy 1872.) 

MR. WILLIAM FAOAN EXAMIKED. 

3040.— Cn AIRMAN — ^Mr. Fagan, you are one of the Directors of convict prisons? — 
Yes, mv lord. 

3045. — ^You would have power to inflict punishment which the Governor cannot? — 
I can inflict the punishment which a Board of Visiting Justices can. I can award 
corporal punishment to a prisoner ; I can sentence him to close confinement on pun- 
ishment diet for 28 days, varying only each fourth day by penal class diet. If he is a 
man who has committed an assault on a warder, I can place him in cross-irons, not 
exceeding six pounds in weight, and restrict him to a dress such that every officer 
will know he is a person who has committed an assault on one of thc:aselves. 

3096. — As a matter of fact, have you detained many letters which came for, or 
were sent bv, trojison-felony prisoners? — Formerly wo have detained a great many. 

3097.— Have you detained many letters sent for the prisoners?— Yes. 

3098.— Have you detained many letters sent by them ?— Yes ; we suppressed them 
because they contained statements in abuse of mj'sclf, or of the Governor, or of the 
Government. 

3116. — Dr. GREENnow— You ordered the treason-felony coavicta to be kept sepa- 
rate from the other prisoners? — Yes. 

3117.— Did you consider that an indulgence ?— No ; I thought it more a matter of 
security. 

3118 — Not as an indulgence?— Oh, certainly not. but as a point ot security. I 
considered the prison a weak one, and I was responsible for the safe custody of those 
men. 

3122. — Did you gather that the impression on the minds of the treason-felony 
prisoners was, that their crime was of a different character, and that they ought ntit 
to be associated with ordmary prisoners? — Yes; they have always called themselves 
"State prisoners." 

3124.— N<»w, is it a fact that they have had fewer visits than other prisoners?— 
Yes, I think, in point of fact, that they have had fewer visits. 

3136.— In case of the death of a prisoner's m«»tlier, wife, sister, or brother, or anv 
other relative, and that a letter was received announcing it, would the prisoner bo al- 
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lowed to rgnolva tbiit letter, nllhough il was out of time!— Hewnuld not be all>n>cd 
to sea It until the time urnved tbui it was duo, but the infunuation in U ubimt me 
death would be oommunicsLted !□ Iiltn at onto. 

3251}.— Ur. Dk Vebe~Iii the CKflo i>f conflDcmont in tho durk cell. In there iiuv sv^■- 
tem ur iierludicnl disturbauoe or tlio men ul iilgbtT — Oli, }'cb ; ilio Eame K)'stcm cxi'tis 
liero iiiiinall|)rlsunB. 

3I.iI. — How oRen nt night?— He would not bo muro tliim batr un hour iit lA^A 
without being viRtlad, but not necossurily dislurbod. 

315:!. — And when dielurtied. would he be aw:ikencilf— Mn, onlesi Ibejr onver 
themselves in and put their beads under the blankel. Tlie "fficer when lie viHits inu!.t 
know wbcLhvr tlia man Ib sick or dciiil. <ir iliera al all. ir a miin laiil liiniwlr dt.wn 
w.tb hia blnnhet olf his cheeks lio wuuhl not be dlsturlMiJ at all. 

ZVAr—DK. LvoK^>— When a priaimer is in a puiiiahment cell, aud Sunday lallK 
within the period of hiii punishment, id he iiJIowod to go to rellRioiu worsliini— Xo. 

31ii7.— I withtoknowlsthoroaiir ImpoMibllitr In llie matter. Take the chi^o ni 
nCathullc, wilhwhomlt 1« the blglicst obligation toMtendHa«sonBunday— wuul.l 
there bonnvimpossibilily of vcndinKhlm toUanon SunJax'!- i^cvpt that It would 
1w a vkiiattoii of tiio puniKlimcDt, and It would ho treating b'lm escopttonally with rc- 
saril to hla fellow prisoners." 

Tliis is Mr. Fagan, tlio Irt^liniaii and llic Roman Calliolic, wlio 
ordered that no Iiishmun or liuniaii- Catholic be allowed to havit 
any charge of ns. 



S0B4.— CniiKH.iN- Ur. Clifton, you are tlic Govvmorofthi..(pritiiiti, iirc you u»l?— 
J um, my lord. 

ilM.— Durtnc tho time you havo been here yoa linvo b.id under vour charge ccr- 
tahi prisoners convicted under llio Troiumn Felony Act!~l liiivc.-, mv lord, 

3135— How InnK did they remain In the wash-house!— Only a dny or two. I ihink 
ItWM Ave days; but tluttlcouhlrurcrtuaiiil ascertain immc<llatoly, my lord. 

S13G,— Then Itwaa In eoiisegucncc or instructions kIvmi ^ fou thai they were 
planed in tho ordinary public workst— I then received InstmctioDa to treat tliem v-f 
urdinurj' prlsoncnt ; that is to say, tlial they wore to bu sent on to other public worts ; 
but they woro to lie located by tbemsolvca, huU Ibvy wcro to bu woKed in a puny 
EepaniU.-, by tbcmacIvuN, and they were so. 

ilSti— Andluis thatcunllnued to be the onxc to the present timol— It hascon- 
Unupd wltb the exceirtlon of a day or two, my lord, when there wngnRrcatspliit of 
luftulKirdlnatlon ahown by them, and at tho aama time I was hourlj:' eniucllntca 
tauttnyamnngat the prisoners here. Attho very lime that this exhtbiuon of a turbu- 
lent aplrlt was talciiiK placo, InRinnntion liulinictl)' camo 1o mo that the treamn- 
ftlony iirlsniHtrs were going to atnist In tho mutlnyi and I licliCTO that It was on that 
ot'CHsfoD that flir a day or two. on my rorjucxt to tho Visiting Director, two of the 
ireasun-relony prisoners were rciaored out of the party, as they, I thought, wcru 
leaUIni; tho olhor men astrnv. 

llllU.- Whowerotboyr— U'Uoaovan liossawaa one of them, mid, I think, Con. 
nor the other. 

Sl«.— Tliov were soparatod from porwas sulTerlng under the sumo sentence iis 
IhenwelfeRT— Exactly, mv lord; but I Aiuml, irom tho Informiition ln'itin the imnv. 
they wero doing more hum there than tbvy were ainougsi Ihumsclvcs. 1 tbcruforc 
put them back into their own jiartyaicain. 

1)13, — I believe tou then, or subsequently, moved Ibcm trm& llio onlliiaiy i-ci's 
to Urn imnal class cells!- 1 did, mv loril, 

3IU,— Why was that done !—lIoi>kcdoD It aa a more secure position. 

SISU.— Would the Visiting Director rccelvo tho evldenro of another prisoner In 
chance, when It is borne out by colbteral cvidcmx!— I do not Iblnk he would ever 
directir take the evidence of one prisoner to Bup|H>rt anolhcr. 

I2i!7 Are tlic prisoners expected to sulnle tho officers here ?—Ko. tlicy nrei^up. 

poFcil to soilule tho HU|>cr1<ir ofHcers. For instance, when giiInK uniuiiil the celbi if a 
'lily, if a man Is 1yin(:<lown he stiitiils up to ■■ attention" and aalutod, but only whe:i 
lie Is visited by tho lledicul OQkur, the Chaplain, the Priest, and tho Govonior. or 
l>CFHlv Governor, 

£lli).-l think vmi slati 
(■nforcod auHiniit the Irciso 

w-H ntver strirlly accompllshi-d. but some of Ilic Irc.ison.felony ci 
ported during the Orst mouth they wore hero for breaking that rule. 
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1319.-^Do I understand rou to say now that they were virtually permitted to talk 
freely?— Well, I must say they are, virtually so. They are virtually permitted to do 
so now, from the mere fact of the impossibility of preventing them ; the alternative 
is, that they must either be confined under punishment, or be allowed to talk. 

2471. — ^Db. Lyons — The baths, I observe, are so arranged that, as I have been in- 
formed, three persons in succession use the same bath? — Yes. 

2481.— What amount of clothing is given to a prisoner iu Winter?— He has exactly 
the siime as in Summer. 

111)51. Chauucan How long, Mr Clifton, was the treason-felony prisoner 0*Dono- 
van Rossa under your charge ?— Speaking from my memory, my lord, I think nearly 
twelve months. 

Ila62.— Do you recollect during that twelve months the case of a letter which he 
was charged with endeavoring to send out surreptitiously?—! do, my lord. 

12025. — Did O'Donovan Rc>ssa afterwards state to you that it you had told the 
Board of Directors and the Secretary of State, that the letter was intended for another 
man^s wife, you told them what was false?— I recollect of his telling me if I told the 
Board of Directors; I did not make use of the Secretary of State's name. 

1202G.— Was he punished for making that remark? — I do not know. It was highly 
insubordinate conduct, accusing the Governor in the presence of a subordinate 
officer, of having made it publio in the prison that he had been carrying on an intrigue 
with another's man's wife. Ho upbraided mo very severely, and I had intended to 
have him rei)orted and punished, but I thought I might give him one more chance. I 
am under the impression that I mentioned it to the Director afterwards, but I am 
only speaking from memory. 

12028.— To the best of your knowledge, is there any written account of the alleged 
fact that O'Donovan Rossa tried to pass out a letter to another man's wife appearing 
in the books of Portland Prison, or in any other book within your cognizance?— I 
think there is, sir. I think I might be able to put my hand on either the semi-official 
letter or the official letter that I sent up to Parliament street with the documents. 

12033.— Db. Gbeenuow — There are two lines hero that I will read for you : 

** T!)e fatherland, the hope of years — 
The friend, the child and wile." 



Here is another: 



" It freely flics to wife and child. 
To friend and iatherlaiid." 



Now, after re.iding these lines, could you doubt that that letter was addressed to his 
wife?— (No answer.) 

12038.— Mr. Db Vere— Do you remember this matter having been investigated by 
a former Commis.sion? — It was. 

12041. — Do you remember the conclusion that the Conunission cime to?— I will 
read it to you : *** We are far from saying that it was not so " (that is. that it wits not 
satisfactory). **Tne letter may have boon for Mrs. Moore the elder, not for Mrs. 
Moore the younger. * Mr>». O'l).' might mean Mrs. O'Donovan Bossa, not Mrs. O'Dono- 
van ; but at lea4<t the matter requires exi^lanation, and Bossa might have asked Moore's 

ecrmission before writing either to his mother or his wife." That is their conclusion. 
o you understand by that conclusion that the Commission leaves the matter in doubt 
as to whether O'Donovan Bossa was or was not writing a letter to another man's wife? 
— (No answer.) 

12042. — Chairman — ^You must be cleverer than I am, Mr. Clifton, if you can put 
any other interpretation on it. 

120C8. — When you nient1t)ned to Moore that O'Donovan Rossa had written to 
Moore's wife, did he evince any feeling of anger or resentment? — Uc was very indig- 
nant. 

12074. — Did you think there was no danger to be apprehended from two men 
meeting one another under the impression that one of them had written to the wife 
of the other?— No ; for the treason-felony prisoners send their love one to another and 
there is the greatest possible sympathy and friendly feeling between them, and they 
never forgot to mention each other. 

12086. — Chairman — Rossa in his statement asks, *'How Is it explained that in Port- 
land I have beon separated from the Irish prisoners and sent amongst a gang of Eng- 
lish prisoners?" — Ho was separated from the treason-felony prisoners on two occa- 
siouK, my lord, when the trejison-felony prisoners were showing a yevy insubordinate 
spirit and carrying it to such an extent that I recommended to the Director that the 
party should be broken up and distributed amongst the other prisoners, or at all events 
those who were the leaders. I/)oking on O'Donovan Bossa at that time as being their 
leader I removed him, and, I think, it was O'Connor, into another party of prisoners, 
where he was employed and was very much under my own observation and the ob' 
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servation of the offlcers. He created such a feeling of sympathy towards himself in 
ihe party that I saw that it would be dangerous for him to remain there. 1 thought 
it would be better, and for the safety of the prison at large, if he returned to the 
party and TYorked with them, and accordingiy he was sent back. I was then in pos- 
session of written information that a mutiny on a large scale was to take place at the 
prison; on marching back to the prison from the works the convicts were to rise en 
masse. They were to be officered or commanded by tne Fenian prisoners and were 
to rush on the prison. It was just about this time. 

12037.— Uo asks, " How is it explained that while at Portland, the rest of the trea- 
son-felony prisoners working in mid-winter in a shod 1 was placed outside of Xtie shed 
and prevented ft*om having that little shelter from the poison-Iaden blast which the 
others had?'* Do you know anything about that? — Ho complained to me about that 
and I interrogated the officer at the time, but it was simply that he was misconducting 
himself and had been put outside the shed for a short time. 

12089. — '* How is it explained," he asks, ** that when under report the same day 
with some of sny fellow prisoners, on a charge of talking whilo at work they got 
twenty -four hours on broad and water and I got seventy-two hours on bread and 
water with fourteen days solitary confinement on penal class diet?" Tho date is 2Uth 
December, 186G ?— The others were charged with simply talking on tho works, while 
Lo was reported for talking accompanied with insolence ; in fact, sotting the officer 
at defiance at the time, and therefore he was awarded a heavier punishment than the 
other prisoners. 

12092. — Was O'Donovan Rossa ever deprived of all books as a punishment at Port- 
land? — I think he was on ono occasion by order of the Director. 

12094. — Aro vou able to state positively whether O'Donovan Bossa was for six 
months deprivecl of the use of the Bible? — I could not without reference to the Direc- 
tor's order in the case. 

12095 .—When a prisoner is confined in a dark cell at Portland would he have his 
body clotliing at night, or would his body clothing be taken from him at night?— It 
i ; tne ordinary custom that when a man is in a dark cell his clothes are taken from 
him. 

ifB. MORISn, GOVERNOR OF MILLBAKK, EXAMINED. 

128.58.— Mr. Devere — Do I understand that if a man bv diligence and exertion had 
finished his work a little before the close of the working liours, he would not then be 
allowed to read? — No, not in working hours. 

12893. — Mr. Lyons — ^Would you show us the kind of bowl O'Donovan Rossa was fur- 
nished with t<) take his food out of?— Yes. 

12S94. — Had ho any spoon on each of theso occasions ? — Ho would be supplied 
with a 8i)oon, certainly, if ho had not broken it. 

12.')72.^Wjvs O'Donovan Rossa searched verv frequently? — Ho was searched vorj* 
fi-eqaently because he was found to have forbidden tilings about him. 

12'.)73.— Do you liappon to remember if he was searched daily for a considerable 

Eeriod? — Well, I could' not state exactly whether he was, but I think it is very possi- 
le that ho was. 

12.497.— Might they bo naked fio^rchcs? — ^Yos, if the man ia a dangerous character. 

13011. — How many baths have common water in them? — There aro four separate 
ones in tho reception ward. 

13013. — How many of those baths have the same water? — I am going to speak now 
with regard to the time of the reception of O'Donovan Rossa. At ihat time twj 
prisoners on an average used one and the same water. 

13025.— I find recorded here on the 20th of December, 1867, this order: "He is 
tohivo no other spoon issued?" — Yes; but I think that does not refer to tho coll he 
WiS in ** for destroying his spoon, and scraping away tho cement on the bottom ot the 
cell window." On that occasion he had no other spoon issued. 

13029.— How would he lift it, the hands being crossed ?— Very well; 1 could do it 
without difficulty. 

13030.— Your hands are not manacled now?— At all events, I am satisfied that 
persons have taken their meals with manacles on their hands. 

1303S.— I think your proposal to get the manacles on is a better way oi tssting it? 
Yo^. but I do i^ot know irwe can get any gruel at present. ( Witness directs a vjorder 
it harp aomfi grud brought in (he oouiL) 

13051.— Mr. M0RI3H— I consider that It can be brought up to his mouth this way 
{yritnets lifts the bousl to his mouth,) I think I could empty that bowl without mucb 
troublo 
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JOHN D. BUBXS, X. D., EXAMINED. 

5064.— Have you noticed a bad smell as the result of bad drainage?— I have, sir. 
It is caused by not having sufficient fall. 

5665.— The tide makes its appearance? — The tide makes its appearance. 
6666. — ^Does the tide come into the prison? — ^The tide comes into the kitchen. 
6667. — The tide has been known to come into the kitchen? — Outside the kitchen. 
66GS. — Have you made any report of the state of the sewers?— I have, and fre- 
quently. 

6671.— Have you made medical reports to the Director, or the Home Office, or the 
Office of Works? — I have frequently. 

SO-JQ.— Dr. Lyons— Do you think that the boards upon which the treason-felony 
prisoners sleep furnish as comfortable a bed as the hammock of the other prisonei's? — 
That is a matter of opinion, entirely. Some men would prefer to sleep in a ham- 
mock, and think it more comfortable. I think the others more comfortj\b|c, because 
in the hammot^ks you might fall out, and many do fall out, and the strapping gives 
way. I think it is more comfortable on the floor, where they are. 

5747. — Chairman— Is it your opinion. Dr. Bums, that there is sufficient ventilation 
in the dark coIIk? — ^There is not, my lord ; not quite so much as there ought to be. 

6890. — 'SLr. BRonERicK — ^Did you on any occasion. Dr. Bums, say to UnderWbod 
0*Counell that medicine was not what he wanted, but food, better food, and that that 
you were not allowed to give him ? Did you ever say that to him, or anything to that 
effect?— No; but he has suggested that idea to me. He has, for instance, put it to me 
whether better food and other food would be better for him. Certainly, I think it 
would. 

6801.— And have you ever gone on to say that he required better food than you 
were allowed to give him? — Well, I think it very likely that I have done so." 

6019. — It was stated to us that on his complaining to you, you said, ** when the 
boot has worked a sore I will endeavor to mend it," that he then asked, ** Is not pre- 
vention better than cure?" and that you answered, ** I am not allowed to prevent any- 
th.ing of that sort in certain cases ?" — Well, my lord, it is very likely — the statement of 
the prisoner about prevention. 

6032. — Are not the treason-felony convicts in penal cells?— They are in the penal 
cells, but not in the dark cells. Rossa, I believe, is the only man who ever occupied 
one of them. 

9044. — You stated. I think, in answer to Lord Devon, that it is most unusual for a 
man to have handcuffs on him in the dark cell? — It is. 

9045. — And I think you also said that Rossa was handcuffed in the dark 
cell? — I think ho was. To the best of my recollection he was handcuffed in the 
dark cell. 

9058.— Did you at any time And that his health was sufferint? at any period be- 
tween Juno and the end of August, 1868, in consequence of the discipline no wjis un- 
dergoing?— His weight and appearance were reduced, in consequence of the low 
diet that ho was placed on ; but beyond that I do not think his health suffered. 
He appeared reduced in face, iind r,educed in appearance, from the bread and water 
that lie was placed on. 

9059. — Do you think it possible that a man could bo on bread-and-water-diet 
for twelve days out of fifteen, and in dark cells at the same period for eight davs out of 
fifteen, without suffering in health?— I think that he would be reduced in bullc, but. I 
do not know that his health would suffer. It would not bo improved, certainlv. His 
reduced diet might certainly ir\jure his health to a limited extent, possibly, although 
not appreciably. I cannot say it would improve his health. 

9072. — Chairman— On visiting -Donovan Rossa during that time, did you consider 
it injurious to his health? — I did not, my lord. 

9019.— For a great many days between the first of June and the end of August, 
he did undergo bread and water ? — He did. a great manv times. 

9120. — Did you observe any deterioration of his Health during that period?— 
1 did not. 

9121.— It seemed to agree with him?— No, I cannot say that it agreed with him. 
The man used to emaciate on it. 

9134. — Ho made no complaint?— He made no complaint at the time. 

9162.— Do vou consider him constitutionally a strong man ?— I think him a very 
strong man indeed, very. 

103S2.— Chairman— What questions do you wish to put to Dr. Bums ? Prisoner— 
I do not desire, my lord, to go into the question about the irons, if you have examined 
about it. 

10383.— I do not think it necessary that you should.— Very well, mv lord. Well, 
my lord, a question : Would you ask Dr. Burns if he ever saw me violently or inso- 
lently disposed towards him or any other person ? 
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I01<^.— Have you ever, Dr. Buitb, hart occaelon lo eoniplftin of the conduct ip| 
O'DoLiovHTi Kobsa tonardu you, lu being Uisoleat, or la any way unbecomiiig ! Dk. 
UuHKfi — No, my iord, never. 

10441 You siKle CbHtyou oliRorvcd, on the third day. thai he wim mannclpd wilh 

his h»nd8 Lehhid hU buck f Dk. lii'HNi!— 1 tliink ho was ; to tbo heat of my kooir- 
letlge, I tblok. 

1044S.— Then, It Ib poRuihlo thst you nmy not recollect what poiition the hands 
wore Id oq the tburtb, &ftb, BiUIi uiid subGequont dnys! Oa- Uvrkb — It )a quite 
liossibte. 

1044R. — O'DonoTnn Rosea, In what poBllinn were your bonds maiuicled on tho 
fourth dHyl Phikikeb — I'hig way. (Pum hls'hHndii together behind hi k back.] 

1IU47 Repent It til wurdE, so thni tho short-liHiid writer m:iy tuke it down? 

PaisoNiK— Bobiud my bitck ; but if tbe doctor chido at dtuuer timo my hu&ds would 
be tn front. 

lOMM. — On the lllUi day, In what position wore you manacled » Phibohbk— My 
hands behind my bnck. 

lui4». — Do you positively assert that J Pribonkb— Poaitlvelj ; every day for Za 
days. 

-1031S.— CuiiEHAN— Dr. Burns, aro you In profeMionnl attendatice on tbs Bev. Ur, 
O'Sulhvan, Itinuin (;Htho lie priest of this prison t— lam, my lord. 

106'2u [a be In a ulate In which he would be able (o give evidence f — He is in a 

iecd. Hu liHa hardly boeu uble to crawl about. Ue io lying on 
und tliiEmorninc. 

ailment mt^ntal or bodily * — Bodily : and he taas h.id humopiyslit — 
vomltliij! of lilood and E|ilttin(( of blood. Ho ciui hardly bear any oTcitemeiit. 

Vim — Then you would not consider It advisable to owmlnehlmT— I wouldnot 
consider it advisable to oicamine liim. There is a note to tell ms lila slate lo-day. 

IDjiiO, — 1 fkncy that Roesh. when he flrsC rame hem, was at harder labor than the 
other t'enians. — I remember somethloit of tliat kind. It is no douht on record. 

W*li — CallKHl^'— Wbat IS O'Uooovan BoEsa's present weight, Dr. Burns?— 1,-,4 
pounds— the lowest be has ever tieon. 

10374 — Vou wolfihed himjust nowT— I did roy lord. 

This is tlie Dr. Burns who tortured Daniel Bcddin by piercing his 
feet with needles and piimginr; him into cold water. Tlie uufortunate 

Erisoneris now paralyzed in Kingstown, Dublin. When he left prison 
e went to law with Dr. Burns, but the English judges threw his 
case out of couit. Likt' the men who tied my liands behind my back 
for thirty-five days and afterwards forgot they ever did it, Doctor 
Burns and his agents were able to satisfy the courts that Daniel 
Heddin's story was false, as they were able to satisfy tlie Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Stale able to satisfy Parliament 
that all I said was moonshine. Any one who reads this chapter 
I am writing can form a pretty fair idea of the little reliance that 
ought to be placed on the evideni;e of English ofticiala when they 
are examined by Parliamentary or other Commissions on any ques- 
tion affecting the mnnagcment of English institutions. Such quib- 
bling and contradictions and "forgetfulness" 1 have never read of, 
as I witnessed rayselt I wanted to have the Rev. Mr. O'SuUivan 
produced to give evidence about his seeing my hands cut by the 
irons, and his seeing tho writing on the door in blood, but the priest 
was pronounced "too ill to apiiear." 



7199 Chatbiixii— Are yon an assiRlant warden In the prlRonT- Tcs. sir. 

7i3(l — Ub. Gbeenhoh-- Areyciu quite sure that the handout wore put on O'Don- 
novan IlosEa onthcliitbT — lam. sir. 1 was prcEenl. Eir. 

TJ43.— Mr. De Vkbe— On what day was it you hoard him complnininn "f being 
bur'i, and say " liou't pinch me !'' — J think it was ncxt.momiiig, either all^r exercise, 
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or when ho was dressing himself for exercise. The officer was putting them on, and 
he said ** Don't jiinch mo." I do not think he said anything more ahout it. 

7G84.— ^HAiKMAN — As your statement, O'DonovanRossa, differs from Craoston's, 
MO think it right to call you together. Cranston has stated to the Commissi<»n that 
he was frequently on duty in the penail wards at the time between the 17th of Jur.o 
and Iho middle of August, and In answer to the question put to him by us ho h;is 
expressed his belief that you wore not for more than three or four days with your 
hands handcuffed behind you. Now, that being his statement, differing from yours, 
we think it right that you should have an opportunity of putting tcfhim, through me, 
any question that you might wish to ask him which you think might tend to shov.* 
that your version is correct and that he is under a mistake. It is stated that you 
worenot more than three or four days with vour hands manacled behind you. 
That is a correct statement of what you told us, is it not ? Cbanstok — Behind, sir. 

7685. — Do you believe that he wjis not for more than three or four daj-s with h.is 
hands handcuffed behind ? Cranston — Yes. 

7686. — Do you wish to put any question upon that statement through me ? 0'D(;\- 
NOVAN RossA — Ask him, my lord', if you please, how oflen did ho take off or put on 
the handcuffs? 

7687. — How often did j*ou take off or put on the handcufiOs during the period refer- 
red to? Cranston — Frequently during this time, to take his food and exercise. 
RogSA — Please, my lord, to ask him could he make a guess at the number of times? 

7688 — ^When you say '• IVequently," can you deflne the number of times ; eighteen, 
twenty, or thirty, or how often ? Ckanston— Xot exactly the number of times, sir. 

76!)(^But you cannot toll the number of times the handcuffs were so changed ? 
CRANSTON — ^No, not exactly, sir. liossA — Ask him, my lord, did ho change them six 
times during the whole time? 

7691. — Did you change them six times? Cbanston— Yes, more than that. Rossa — 
^Vsk him, did he change them ten times, my lord. 

7692. — ^Did you change them ten times? Cranston — ^^Vell. I might say I have. 

7tJ9$._Doyou think that you changed them twelve times? Cranston— 1 cannot 
siiy exactly. Bossa— Is ho sure of ten times, my lord. 

7697. — Are you sure of 10 times? Cranston — Yes, I sav 10 times. 

7698. — You have no doubt of 10? Cranston— No, my lord. Rossa — I ask these 
questions for the i)urposo of havini; the same qifestions asked of them all, lor the whole 
number of times could be taken and then the sum divided by the number of times a 
day. i 

7703. — Rossa — In the 10 times that he changed the handcuffs, my lord, how many 
times did he change them at the dinner hour? 

7704. — How many of those 10. when you changed the handcuffs from rear t^ front 
took pbce at the dinner hour? Cranston I think 1 done it twice or throe times after 
dinner." 

This man saw me with my hands bound behind, nearly every day 
during the five weeks. 

W. T. ALISON EXA3IINED. 

84U. Do you recollect, in .lune, receiving instructions from the then Deputy- 
Governor to put the prisoner, O'Donovan Rossa. in irons? — ^Yes, my lord, I believe— 
yes, yes. 

8*419. What did vou do in consequence? W:is there any mode specified in which 
you were to i>ut on the irons or handcuffs? — To the best of my belief, my lord, it w:'.s 
to *• ]>ut him in handcuffs behind." 

8437. Except that one day, is it your impression that you have seen O'Donovan 
Rossa in handcuffs behind some other' days? — I believe ho wjls more than one day in 
handcuffs behind, but I do not think, to'the best of my knowledge, my lord, that he 
was more than three davs in handcufls behind. 

X464. Chairman — What do you say ? — I never saw such punishment carried on. sir. 

«467. CiiAiuMAN — The reason you d«) not think it might have been continued for 
thirty davs is that vou never saw such punishment imposed?— I did not, my lord. 

H573.* I Tiow flriallv conclude that you have no means of savins, although the or- 
der w:is given to you,' on what day, or what perio<l of the day, O'Donovan Rossa was 
first put in irons?— I am unable to'say, 

8000. Was he i»ut in irons in consequence of that offence of allowing the water to 

run waste?— No, I think not, sir; I thnik not. I am not aware. Yes, sir. here it is. 

• The Governor gave orders for the prisoner (Rossa) to be removed to another cell, and 
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to be placed in liandcuffij during tho time some altcrjitions wore being made to the 
tap of tho closet. 

8614. Did it ever happen in your experience of prisoa lifo th»t a prisoner was 
>^andcuffcd in any way, either in front or behind, for such a period as 3o days? — 
Never, sir. 

8615. Never?— Never. 

8G17. I askyou whatls tho Idncest period in which, in your cxporioace, you 
Lave known a prisoner to bo handcuffed in any way?— 72 hours. 

8627. If he states positively that ho was handcuffed witli his hands behind hfs 
back for 35 da^ consecutively, do you, having seen those entries there of his being 
)* ally handcufl^d for 60 many days consecutively, think it likely that ho was hand- 
ciiffcd with his hands behind h.s back, in accordance with tho first entry?— I should 
r.ot think he waf«, sir. 

8628. "NVTiy ?— I do not think that ever there was such an order g'ven. I do not 
^hink there was over a man that underwent that ])unishmeut for 35 days. 

8650. Did he resist the application of the handcufis ou tbo^ occasions? — ^No, sir. 

8651. Ho was perfectly quiet?— I believe so. 

8652. Ho did not make any resistance which would causo you to hurt him in 
putting on the handcuffs?— No, sir. 

8654. D.d he show you any marks on his hands? — Well, it was ju<«t very sbght, sir. 

8657. Was there only one mark, or was there more than one? — Thatlamailso 
nnablo to say. There might h^ve been two. Ho complained, and I made the remark 
that tho most caretullest man might ntp a ))crson in putting tho handcuffs on. 

8684. Do you recollect any occiisiun ff a Fccond (ffenco being committed, SMy at 
tho time in which ho was on penal class dot? — After he haid been released from the 
handcuffs, according to his own statement, they were i)ut on again. Who put them 
on again after letting the water run?— I labor under tho impression that it was me, 
my lord ; I think so, but I am not sure. 

8685. Were the irons then put on in front or behind ?— Behind, I believe, my lord. 

8691. Mr. Brodekick — Do you recollect having to assist O'Donovan Rossa in but- 
toning or unbuttoning his clothes during this period that ho was in irons? — No, sir, 
( do not; 1 might have done it, but I do not recollect. 

8692. Do you recollect his having made holes in his clothes in order to»keep up 
his trousers ?^He had no braces on, my lord. Uo might have done so. I cannot recol- 
iect. 

8693. Do you recollect on any occasion telling him that there was a place near 
the prison called " Jilligum.'' and that any prisoner who did not obey tho rules very 
poon found his way to it? — I do not recollect that sir, but I might have dono bo. I 
Uavo often given that caution to prisoners that would iiersist in coming ft*om tho 
eells. I have told them that very same thing, and advised them to keep out of it. 

8694. What is ** Jilligum?"— Gillingbam Cemetery. 

8714. Mr. Broderick— Referring once more, Mr. Alison, to the occasion in August, 
1%8, when O'Donovan Bossa was confined in the dark coll, do } ou remember refus- 
ing to give him any clothing? — Yes, sir. 

8722. Did you or either of tho others, to tho best of your knowledge, lift your- 
self up and leap with the knee foremost on his chest?— 1 cannot say, bir. Ir Ihero 
ivas anything occurred it was a regular up and down thing. 

8724. Dr. Lyons- Is ho so strong that ho could resist three of you? — I had a 
rreat many men to remove to tho dark coll, but I never got a wetter shirt from any 
man than I did from O'Donovan Kossa. I novcr had a more difficult task in my life. 

What a convenient memory this Mr. Alison has I He can't re- 
member anything lie did, but he can invent lies, for I never gave 
him any trouble going to a dark cell. I always went, in obedience 
to the order, " come on." 

ALFRED EBOWN EXAMC^ED. 

12178. Do you recollect an occasion on which O'Donovan Bossa committed an as- 
sault by throwing water on the Governor? — ^Yes, sir. 

121U8. How many times. I am asking you, did you put tho handcuffs on? Did 
you put them on five 'times, or tea times, or twenty times? — Yes, sir, I dare say I 
put them on five times. 

12199. Did you put them on more than fivo times ? (No answer.) 

12200. Can you not recolloct whether you put them on more than fivo times ?— It 
Is so lous a^o now, sir, that I cannot remember tho time. 
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12232. Supposing the first entry is "handcuffed behind his back," and then it 
goes on for twenty davs, say, with the word '* handcuffed" without tlie words ** be- 
hind his back," woul(i that imply punishment in the same way during the whole of 
those twenty days?— No, sir. 

12233. Would it imply that it did not go on more thim the first time ?— That ho 
was handcuffed? 

12234. What would it imply, supposing, on the second day, tho entry simply is 
handcuffed? (No answer.) 

12235. You say that he was handcuffed with tho hands behind the seconc^ days 
and yet tho entrj; does not show it. How do you account for that? The entry on 
tho second diiy is just tho samo as the entry on tho tenth day. You sav he was not 
handcuffed behind on tho tenth day, but was on the second day. \Vliy was not 
the entry put on tho second day? Can you answer that question? (No answer.) 

12257. Surely, you wore about him every day, and you can remember about huw 
many days ho wjis fiandcuffed after that assault? — No, sir ; I cannot. 

1225)S. Do you think it was a week ?— Handcuffed all together sir ? 

12250. Yes? Either behind or before? 

122G0. Yea ; either behind or before ?— No ; I couldn't say, sir. 

12261. You cannot say whether it was a week or a month?— No, sir ; not at that 
one time. 

122C2. And yet it was your duty to attend to those colls? — Ho may have had a 
montli on and off. 

122C3. Are you quite sure that, during that month when he had them on and off, 
ho was not handcuffed with the hands behind every day? — I am positive of it, sir. 

12286. You have already told Lord Devon that the handcuffs were put on behind 
for three days, and that they were taken off and put in Aront whilst ho ate his meajs. 
You now tell me that they were taken off altogether. Now, consider, were they 
taken off for him to eat his meals or not ? (No answer.) 

122S7. OuAiKMAN It is a simple fact. Can you tell us whether, or not?— It is 
so long ago, sir, that I cannot remember these things. 

12288. Dr. GREEKnow — In fact, vou remember nothing about it, is that tl;e 
case?— Not any dates, or anything of that sort, I cannot. 

12200. And is it a common thing for men to be handcuffed for about a mt^nth? 
— No, sir. 

12201. And would not such a circumstance attract your attention?— Not, in 
the way O'Donovan Kossa conducted himself, it would not, sir. 

12202. Would not the very way he conducted himself lead you to pay attention 
to tho handcuffing ; it seems to mo that the man's having conducted himself badly 
would lead you to pay greater attention to the circumstances of his case ? (No 
answer.) 

12308. Supposing a roan is ordered to be handcuffed behind, would it usually 1.;st 
three days ? — I don't remember he having them on any way, sir. 

12360. You repeat over and over again a period of thf ee days ; but I want to know 
have you any reason for stating that he was only haLdcuffed behind three days?— 
Well, I don't know that I can state any particular reason. 

123G3. Now, will you look at this' book; whose handwriting is that (an cntn- in 
the separate cells book) ? — Mine, sir. 

12364. Is that your entry (another ontrj*) ?— Yes, sir. 

12365. ** J. O'Donovan IU>ssh placed in handcuffs behind, by order of the Gover- 
nor ;'' is that your handwriting?— Yes, sir. 

12306. Is thatyour handwriting (another entry) ?— Yes, sir. 

12367. " J. O'Donovan Rossa, handcuffs remoVed iVom behind by order {>f the 
Governor ;*' is that your handwriting?— Yes, sir. 

12368. On the 18th there is another entry, *' J. O'Donovan Rossa replaced in 
handcuffs by order of the Governor ;" is that your handwritinR? — ^Yes, sir. 

12414. 'is that? — Yes, sir. (Witness identifies several other entries as his hiirid- 
writing.) 

12416. From the 17th of June down to the 21st of July, the majority of tho en- 
tries here which have reference to the handcuffing of O'Donovan Rossa are in your 
handwriting? — Yes, sir. 

12423. Dr. Greknhow— Do you recollect distinctly thiit you put them on yourself? 
— Yes, sir. 

12424. Dr. Lyons— You see that is not consistent with what you said a little 
while ago? (No replv.) 

1342o. You feel, no doubt, that after the prisoner throwing the water on the Gov- 
ernor, vou shut tho door of the cell yourself ?— Yes, sir. 

124*75. Dr. Greenqow — You have just been cautioned on the subject. We have 
seen the ovidonco you gave on the trial of tho case before Captain Du Cane. I want 
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1 rscoDoils yonr 

in that '-- 

idAnnn hiiiI Ift i^lirneiL _„„„«„. „^,.. „^„,^ «..., ^,„ m-,..^,^, 

., . .1 12.10 p. \a. I iiocompanlod tho Govermn' 

>n Ml InapecUon of the cclto Id tba poiwl tiitRj. ' Wnou In tho iuuhI vr»y I cpencil 4j:i, 
priNuner JercminhO'DonnvanRosan'M, dnuriiiicl c;il1o>l him to "iittontlnn,'' ho buin^ 
Ht tbo lime aittlii)[oniitnolc<osetothBdi>or,w]]ciilier(MeupnirtheHUiolui>lni;iiii- 
a rooTcment I tlioiiKht. of picking up n jackot tn jiutnu as he wm sewiDRlt,lnat«.iit 
lie which ho ulckeuup hU cell-put nnd throw Iha unnlonta over tho Uovsrnnr, w!ili:!i 
(.MVBivil him m>m heiul to (bot uqiI myself. Ho thou dlauitaod tho duor to, In the Uuv- 
uraor'8 fwu, ih the must violent ronniior.'' 

UVfl. llimr do ynu reconcile wli»l vou hnve throe times inid me dLatlncllr, that 
ynu siiut the d<H)r, imd here I ^!i<iir f nu iniLt you swore Bos^a sUunmod It out hloucir ; 
Iwiw do you rocunctle that!— I am wrung there, air. 

You arc, and in ecvcral other places also. But you are only one 
of ihc small fry. Let ua take a look now at your superior oniccr. 
Captain Wickliam Talbot Ilai-vey, " an officer and a gentleman," aud 
BGG tho li-mre lie cuts in truth-telling. 



I2.W. CsumtAH — You urc, I boliovo, at prosont Governor of the convict prison 
at Pi>rismoHili!— Yes, my lord. 

lUvy. Hi'if lone, nccording to your recollection, waa O'Donovan B-issi hand- 
cuffed Ht »ll, whntber in front or boiilnd!— Well. I should not Uiink moro thaa five 
dnyd nt tho KutHlde. ns fur hs I ciin rei^ollecl. 

ISiMU. Uikvo you over known a priHoner h;iiidcuffcd for as m:iny as 31 days? — No, 

1JS30. Then if it should appenr that these three booltB {the senior otBcer's book. 
Atlsoii'H Iiook. *Hnd tho Governor's book, which whs probably kept bv UiLrrev 
liimifrlO. Icei't liy diirercnt otni.'urs. all mnn of the highest uunraclur, concur in 
H'luvrintc tluit 0'l)->DnvHn ItoR«a VfkiA liAndcuSud continuouslv day after day for il po- 
ri'xl ofSiorSJdayg, would Itntake yoa Inclined to doubt the acouracy of your moni- 
ory! IsiioiUdprebrtho entry or tnoM three to my own memory, certAlnly. 

111143. Was O'Donuvan Romia very violent oa the occAsion of that nsmult * He 
WIS, lie threw I'rinciiml Wnrdor Aliwn, who was ii troon surt^ant-major ofthe ISth 
Lmieers. clein over Ills shoulders h» if ho wai merely a ijhiiti. 

I'iVM. Wbon was that! 1 cannot romembor. 

I am tt'iiUng to give him credit for telling tho truth here wlicn he 
says lie " cannot rtnitmbfr," for such a thing never happened be- 
tween Alison and inc ; but he soon again relapses into lying by say- 
ing 1 was violent during the handcumng. 

It during tho period of tho handcnfflng?— Yes. 

^ J---. ~ Jilt from porsonal obsorvatlonT — Yes. The fHCt i! 

that when I went round t used i» speak to bim in as friendly a miuiner at I could, ana 
I used to advise bin) lo keep quiet nni) so on. I told him he mu only making matlocx 
wiirso for hlnvicir. Hometimei) be used In Inugh and sometimes break out, uml ray 
tmprussionlsthatagroiilduHlnftliis outbreak on hispart wasthat homis under t:ie 
impression thnt. sooner or liilcr, it would brmg his case boforo tho publio. ttir.i:< 
my impression nil nlont! that be would somehow or other manano lo establiih a o:isc 
or lll-tro>(tmcnl, berauiio on more than ono nooaaion when he tried tho tcm|>cr of 
PrlnirtjiHl Warder Alison ho looked as much as to say, " Well, it Is curious you have 
donenolbiDKlome." 

larti. De. CBKENnow— You spoke siTa? timi since of the lan.aua5e thai 0'0'ino- 
ran ItisMi liail used Inwards the warders. Can you tl'vo any instanro of il! — Well, I 
cannot cxaclly recollect tho language. 

IITM. 1>K. LTOMk— Was there anythlne In Rossa'slnngniuo that you describe R.t 
violent, moro than wlialj-ou mentioned to l)r. Ureonhow, that he characterized ttiem 
as beinz minions ofthe Brllisliti'ivemmcnt! I mean, did ho use foul language?— N'o: 
I cannot say tliat ho uiicd foul language. Ob, no, bo did not. but it was of an Irrlu- 
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Uvo character. " Servants of a tyrannical govcrnmoat," and " eating the bread of,*' 
1 don't know what; I can't recollect now. 

12752. Mr. De Vkbe— You said that seeing those entries makes you feel som*»- 
wbat distrustiul of the accuracy of your memory ? — ^They do ; there is no doubt about it. 

12703. Would it make you somewhat more distrustful if you were aware that ihu 
chief medical officer, and the Governor, Captain Powell, have both given evidencH 
that 0*Di»novan llossa was under restraint in one way or other from 30 to 3^'> consecu- 
tive days at that time? — Of course, an>'thing further that can bo adduced of an opiK>- 
8lt6 character would shako my confidence in my memory. 

Hibbert was tho man that leaped upon me, and Giddings was the 
man that struck me softly with the club, and it is strange that they 
were the only two that could speak anything like truth to the Cum- 
missioners. They ought to be promoted. I recommend them to 
the consideration of my friends, Captain Du Cane and Captain 
Gambler. 

WILLIAM niBBEIlT, EX.VMINSD. 

919.>. Chairman— Had you charge of treason-felony convict O'Donovan Hossa?-' 
Ih:id, sir. 

9210. Chairman— Did you see him with the hands manacled behind on more than 
one occasion? — Yes, sir. 

U213. How m«iuy times did you see him manacled behind? — ^A few, sir. Five 
times? Yes, more. 

9215. Ten times? It may bo more. In my opinion — a month altogether to the host 
of my opinion. 

023-I. Mr. Lyons — Are you positive that when you saw him at night for the 
purpose of having the handcutTs removed, and having him released for the night, he 
was in most instances handcufled behind ?— Yes, sir. 

i 
J03 aiDDINGS, EXAMINED. 

02G0. CnAiRMAN— What part of tl»e prison were you in, in the montlis of June, 
July and Auijust, 'Gb?— In iho separate cells, sir, at dilTerent periods of the day; not 
all (lav, sir. | 

\iilO. . Did you during that timo see tho j>risoner O'DonovanRossa?— Yes. sir. 

()2-<2. Did you ever see him w.th his h:inds handcuffed belore him?— Yes, sir, 
during the timo ho was at his meals. 

2uS3. Excepting that time, do you think that the hands were always handcuffed 
behind him?— Yes, sir. 

»2*t. Always?— Yes, Pir. 

92^5. For a month ?— For, I cannot say how long ; several days I should say. , 

i>2S6. Several davs?— Y«s, sir. 

ft2"J7. Wjis he in mmdculfs, to your knowledge, for more than a month? Well, I 
could not say, sir. 

9300. Are you clear in your recollection that you saw him 10, or 15, or 20 davs, 
during the period he was in'handcuifs altogether, and that of that time such a portion 
as you name you saw him with the bands behind ? — Mv duty was to take his supper 
tilings away from him and place his handcuffs behind him. 

9301. How ot\en did you do that?— Every night, or nearly every night, sir. 

9302. For a week or two ?— Yes, sir. 

9303. Three weeks ?— Well, it might be that, sir. 

9304. Mu. Brodekick— When you took away his supper things, did you find his 
iLind.^ before or behind ?— Before liim, sir. 

930 J. Did you ever leave him after supper with tho hands before him?— Xo, s!r. 

9306. Yt>u never failed to replace the hands behind?— No, sir. 

9313. D»> vou say that you distinctly remember unloosing the manacles which 




WAS another officer with me at the timo. 

0310. Who was that olficer?— Mr. Hibbert. 



9317. You actualk took off the manacles from before and put them behind?— Yes, 
fir ; wo used to do it ; took off one cutt. 
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D31R. Doserlbo linv ynu diititl— WatookoffoDO of tbo cnJTj from Uie wrist and 
tUTnrd It round. 

lUlJ. ynu tamed bin hnnd round?— Ito«m would put Ii<s band tliis vaj- (witness 
put bis liands togelber LcIiIikI hlti btteh) mid 1 wiiuld pui the ItMiidculIii ini. 

1II20. l>n )-ou remember dlElinctly.unloniiiiif uuq cufF, pluciiig Uio bunds behind, 
and (htnpuUmgimthehdndcultet— 'ies, sir. 

!Ki21. You cannot be deceived In youvrccolleolionofil!— Xo, sir. 

Vi'il. Uh. UaoDEoici— Did bo ever reBiGl <jn auf or uioHe ovciwioDs!— Xn, sir; 

ti.e inaDticIcs changed 

I now proceed to convict tlie English Secretary of State of 
deliberate, tntentiofial tying. I lay belorc my readers the following 
docQmentary evidence, and if tliey do not bring in a verdict of 
" guilty," I will be very much disappointed. 



On l.tnt Friday week Sir John Graj' niikcd tbc Becrclary of State tlio lollowiug 
. .inn, notico of wbich bo liii[l.(tiven (ico days iireTiously : 
Bir J-Uray nstod tho Benretary of Stale n>r UieUomcDcpttrliiiontif blaatlentloii 



had bcon dirouted to llie statement published In one of tbe IrlBh nowMiiaiiorK, appn- 
renity onauthontv tn the elTect tbat Iho piisun autboritlHSiiiicuureilirioliHnadiir 
one of the polllical prisoners by manMlca behind Ilia back, thxtho could neither drei>ii 
nur undress, orraiKofuod to his mouth, and cuntiuunl thia cruelty for 35 dayr ; and, 
JI'lhoKlHtoinent was true, was ttio eiroumstancB reported to the Homo oIHcr, anil traa 
Ibcre any objeclion to plana iho report before the Houra, with H elalement K-i to 
wliciher Iho officer guilty o( this cruelty wud reprimauded or otbortruio dualt willi, 

Ur. Jtruco replied — I am obliged tomy Hon. friend for mnlclns thlsinquiry,forit Is 
clear thai llie statement bo basjustmude.iftrue, ought to bo explained; irnut trite. 
ItonKlitto be contradicted. Mow, the facia Willi reK»rd to this unfurtnnule maii— 
U'Dunoran BoESA— are thi>se: He was committed to Pentoiiville on the 2-td oIDei^cni- 
ber, liGS. Under ordinary rircumal.incca prisoners would be detained tbcro nine 
lEoutba befbrs being senttotba coTiviet prison, llutltwas IhoaRlii mure liiimaiir', 
andmoreconduciviitallieirbea1Ili,to send these prisoners at onc^o to Portland, which. 
If 1 may uio tlie expression, la the most cheurftil, and certainly nu>st bcallhful of all 
our oonvlat jiriaons. His conduct there was so violent )uh1 oulmgeous, and produced 
so bud an elfoct upon the other Fenian prisoners, tliai it was Ibund absolutely nei-os- 
wry to send him lo Jf lUbaok, tn which (iliico he whs removed In Fehriiary, Wot. What 
his condut^t was while at Portland Is described In the rciions of lIesi<rB. Knox and 
Pollock. The IIouso will, ]ierbHt«, allow mo to read nn cxirnct from tills report, more 
MpouiHllyssltlsstHtedin the report from which my lion, friend quotes Uiat O'Dmi- 
orau ItoKsa was ofa gentle and tractable disposition. The report says : 

" The convict Rossa is a daniterouR man, and must remain tha oliiect of nnocaEinc 
anxiety and vigilance to the authorities. The senior wardor at Hlllliank. ni man '■< 
no mean cxperionco in convict life, said that In tlie whole connte of his career lie had 
never met with tbe equal of this moHt unrnii.un](to man, Jeremiah O'Dnnovan R^issu. 
Ho had no Ill-usage lo complain ot-no severity but of Ills own seeking. Ho muii 
amend his ways, or abide his falo." 

Ajcaln It was said : 

" All long as the troason-fblony convict Jeremiah 01)onavan RosKa was nl Port- 
land, so loue were these prisoners in a stale of chroule discontent, which Ibnnd lis 
exiiresslun in daily acts of liisobordnuitinn and words of jnnnlcnt oeflancn. He hiii$ 
most iiroporly been removed to Hitlliank, and an cnllrely diflbront rtute at dots pn?- 
vutlf. Btnco Rossh'h removal thopHn>nHntliori1leHex]iress tliemselves as liir nioro 
snIiKiledwIth thecondnctof the treason-felony coiivIcIm; lbocoiivlolsde<;laro tbcm- 
selvcalJir more content with the treatment tbevreceiveft-om theoutlioriiics. 'At 
]irescntlflnd thostale oftbinj.'H here almost rclative1v]>orfccthapptnes!i.' said Irea- 
fiini-telony cimviclO'IjCarvIo ua. 'Tl'e conduct oflhecoiiTicIa has been for heller. 
tliey are fkrmerolnduatnous, and far leM insolent,' was in effect tbe laniniago of tho 
warders, many oT whom to terms attributed iJio cUaiigo to the removal of Bosia. 
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After spondinc n year at Millb.ink. he was removed to Chatham on the 24th of 
February, 18<W; and during the greaier part of the time ho coiithiued at Chatham the 
conduct which ho had exhibited while at Portland. I will not weary the House tiy 
reading a list of the offences for which he has received punishment, but will refer 
only to those which occurred in June last. On the 6th of June he was reported fir 
highly insubordiiuito conduct, usin^ abusive language, refusing to get out of bed. 
and disturbing the quiet of the pen;<l class, and ho was sentenced to three days' close 
conllncment on punishment diet. On tiio l^th of June he was rejiorted for insubou!:- 
nation and disrespectlul conduct to the Governor, wilfully damaging two vests, higbly 
insubordinate and disrespectful conduct towards the (j<»vcrnor, and defacing his cell 
door, and ho was sentenced to two days' close c<»nfinemcnt. On the 15th of June he was 
report<»d for refusing to leave his coll and disrespe(;tful conduct to the Governor, 
for refusing to clean his basin and damaging his vest anda gutta-])ercha pint, and sen- 
tenced to two days* confinement. On the 17th of June he was reported for throw- 
ing the C(»ntent8 of his cell pot in the Governor's face, when mider punishment in the 
separate cells. The prisoner having committed these acts of violence, and being 
a very powerful man — so powerful that it required three or four warders to master 
him— was for awhile manacled with his hands behind his back. Hut, so far from 
being kept ia this condition thirty-live days, he was only so for a part of a day.'' 

The " last Friday week " mentioned at the beginning of this 
quotation, was the 4th of June ; and, looking to i>age 59 of the 
Keport of Lord Devon and his brother Commissioners, I find under 
the head of that date the following replv from the Governor of the 
Prison to a telegram from the Board of l)irector8, London : 

" Chaiuam Pbison, June 4th, 1?C0. 

" Src: With referrnco to your telegram requesting to know how many days Keg. 
No, 0,549, Jeremiah 0'D<movan Uossa wax placed in handcuffs after his assault upon 
me, I have tho honor to inform y<»u that he wasi)laced in them on the morning of the 
17th of Juno and kept in them each successive day, as a mejisure of precaution to 
prevent his repeating a similar act when visited by either myself or an officer ot the 
prison, till tho 20th July ; the handcuffs being invariably removed each day at 7.45 
F. U., and not replaced till the following morning, 

•• Wm. Faoan, Esq. " T. F. POWELL, Governor." 

There is no doubt but that this information was required for 
the Secretary of State, and tliat he liad it in his possession the same 
evening when he made his statement in the House of Commons. 
But should any of my jury hesitate, I will not press for Mr. Bruce's 
conviction yet awhile. I will give the Secretary three weeks addi- 
tional lime to get the information from the lioard of Directors, 
and I will direct the attention of the jury to another debate in the 
House of Commons on the evening of June the 29th. 

George Henry Moore lias reason to doubt the truth of the reply 
friveu to Sir John Gray, and he introduces tho subject a second 
time. I quote from the Irishman of July 3d : 

" The following supplement gives that portion of Mr. Moore's speech in full where 
he introduces the Warder's evidence : 

' Now. the incessant infliction of such frivolous severities is one of the princip;il 
subjects of comphuut which runs through the whole of the statements of these pris- 
oners. But that is not all. Weighing these various statements one with tho otner, 
ivnd with regard to corroborative evidence of impartial witnesses, it is impossible to 
doubt that the penal labors to which these men were sentenced was, with deliberate 
purpose, made unnecessarily galling by the connecting it with insulting concomitants 
and ignominious associations ; that the fact that they were felons, and to be treated as 
other felons, was thrust constantly upon their notice : and that their resentment of 
these indignities was visited by punishment which was intended for obdurate ruffians 
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. IVe have bcnrd of Iho drend- 
-- - , . - .)iiuliii>rlilcaortho prison; liiit 

.. _ __.wi>rtholonKtalo'<r cruel pruTOCHtluiu which gnmted thntreuelllunsiiu- 

luro tntv Iho mad attoiDiii ti> rcpol Indignity villi liullKnllf t Ono p»rt i>r his aUry wdh 
liutiilalied til the worM, hikI wiis subsequently cnnlnuLrteit in tlio moat jMremptun- iinil 
uiri'iinutiintlal nwnnerliy the Sccrctniy of Stitto. But I Imvo liecn furnished with » 
rirmiil dopotilllon, pnifcsiilivc tn corrohDrnto thu ori^innl Htnlcni^nlM in all tJiolrcssriv 
tiiil iwrllculaw. It hiw been soiit to mo liyMe'Wrs.Mi'rrimiin, solicitors, Iri this tuv, 
Willi stAlo In their letter to mo that Uiey hitvo tukuu It duwn from the do]tuuoui'« 
li|iii, uudbere it is: 

"Jess 25, 18S9, 
" Jofienh Kay, of Ifl Crom-fltroot, Palace-rond, Ilncknor, Into naslslant witnier of 
Chathiuni'rlsun, was uaBlslaiitwnnlerlhini April fi,lsii.1,iiUN'uverolierS,IqCN,)<t]iies 
that the iiHuonor Kiidia, In the m»nths of Juno and July. ISnx, was himdcuaed fur 
Hlmut six wcelcaduHuitlhntenuimliH with bU batiild liehind him, froin tun minutes 
p^ist G a. m. ml T:30 II. m., hta handn being removed In Imnt of hiro, though still hatid- 
ciifTed, while liB tunk bU menld. Tlio flrat moal,tbo breakfuat, occupied from S-30 
1)11 a. m. ; dinner from 11;1S till 1:19 ]i. m. ; aupjicr 6:15 till Mi p. m., and iit 7:m tlio 
handcufl^ woro romiired on liU Kniiiic to bed. Ifurlns the whciio of Ihcue six woekn ho 
vmft coiiOned in it separata cull, tM handcufiii onlhim behind his back, exuejiiing 
whoii partuklng of bis meals al the abiiro stated In1urvuli>." 

" This Htatcment Is quite Inconsistent with the terms of the onntrsdlctlnn for- 
warded hy the prison anlborillus to the Ilumu Secretary, and sUtcd by bim to tlie 
IlDuse. 1 trui!LtbatlheUiKht Ilnn, i;onltoiimn will raujiu hucIi nn liiqulnr lo bo moilo 
into the matter bh will ollcK tbo tnilh. Tlicro ia onlr (ino mora ulMMrratlon whidi I 
wLsh ti) make ben>ro 1 alt diiwn. I have net JustiHed, luir <b) I seelc lo justlQ-, n itincle 
net of the Fenian cnnsplniry, nnriiftiio Insurrcotlon to H-blch It KaTorimi but Ii'im 
iiinriitced thattliorelHniitonomanwhdhiiit bis lllcor hlaliborlyln thalciilernniic 
will) would bHTe Bsved blslllb ur wnuld nnw purcbiuin Jiis liberty by ihn admjiwlon 
liist there vniM gU'lt or abuno in the caiiso li>r which thcv tinffcred imprlsoiuccnt or 
death. Kor can I, (Ui Iholr ]):irl. or on wy own, niaki- any aucb admlMlim. Thcv 
ciitcrod into a cunsplracy, tbo oltJect of wiih'h whs to rnatn Ireland nn Indspendeiit 
il.ttlon.iuidlhoolliictof whluh ban been tlMt tho Pirn! Minister of the Crown has 
iKWtencil tho bund nf tlia Porllumi-ntary cloi-k M :ici:i<mpllKli an set of which. In Ills 



prc-Ponhiiimlnd,liahadraKardcil!u(liiiJi-llnilely rvmirf^. 1 hnrc Hh«aily ijutilcd tho 
priiphcllu words of U<'. Chikrlcs Kiekliam en li>aviiit! the duck forjionRl norvltuiic. 
Tliiiy nre alroadr flillillnd. tiiimo liavo dlul, am) mHny more hnvn BuS&rod In tho same 
ciiuite as he. llut In thii idldml eliumlwr orer the way ln.n||;ht " thnir souls are 
mitrirblnfE on." OnenetorjuRtiraisnlllinl animmpllslicil ; sniither Is truadinit upon 
lis fiHitstops. and a thiril m:iv yot lie seen " no liliftrnr than ii mnn's hand" in the iiori- 
»>n. and which will yet all liul ai.-nom|ilt>ili what tbrse humble nianra died am) suf- 
firred bi arivanco—vaKuo and ihsibMry tu may hnvn been llio vli'ws luut the puriMisi's— 
the menus, they woro yel tlio Khiulnws lU' mul thins'i — roiil mlfpivcmment, real 
ml«r\', real reasonable, resilnle, 'J'liitfli'ctliiii. Ah"\v hII. tlipv nre llio shiiduw* of 
alllhatlslellof iiAlionHllife in Irolanrl— :m ahMlnu ]i'iri>ii.<ip iind an Immurlul bom, 
which havo never beoD cunqucrud, and which never will die.'' 

Bravo ! George Ilciiry jlituorc ! Loii^ will your mtmory live in 
our BOula, 

" Mr. Lnico safd the Hnuso would recollorl Iho vory ronuirkahlo Btatnment miula 
a short time n^a In timt liiiuso relativo ti) tlio ireiHinoril of O'Unuiivan Kuswt— niuuely 
ihiit ho w.i« liandBulfijil fiir a."i day* wiih hla hands l.phiml bis liui^k, that hlaonlv food 
w^iri cruel. Twoor throe days Rfiu tbo Hon. member gave bimnoiico that beinloniled 

tn itNvert tho Btalomonts lio tuul madeon thla sul^lcct. HospplledlalboHiin. 

pi!nilpnianrort1ionsmourhlRfnformnnt,bnlhari(>c)lnedt<ii:lTail. [Sir.Unon>;"lbHd 
ii.i [Ktrmisiiliin III kIvs the name.''] Hopitliorvdfromtho alnlraiontiirtlienim. et-n- 
Ili>iuan th:il hts intiinnant was ii wardiir who bad liaen dltmlmed, lint if ho supplied his 
nanii he culd havo tuudu Inquiries as to tho misnns for hts dlsmt:<ml, and whelhcr his 
ii-itiinony foidd salbly Iwreocived. At alt cventit, lio had left the estahllshmcnl. [Mr. 
SIiHire : " I knuw nolhlntc about it.''] Ho presunu^l ho must havo loft Iho ostablish. 
luent In Novcmbrr. as iho circumslitnc^a (o which ho siioko occurred bntvrnn June 
and Niivemlier, li^. It rertaliily would havo been imiro satiRfnctory if the Kon. een- 
tiemnn had given bim an niiportunily of inr]ulrlni,' jiit.i ihe cbarapler of bis witness 
(hpar). Ho, on Iho conlrarj-. Iiolieved in |ir*forencn. tho testimony of the Onvcmor 
und Deputy-GoTomor, who slated that after tho hurriblo aasault, which bo bod on a 
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former occasion closcribod, tho hands of 0*Danovan Bossa were manacled behind his 
back for half a day.'' 

It was only reasonable that Mr. Brtice should believe tho testi- 
mony of his officials in preference to any other. You have read the 
evidence of the Governor admitting I was 35 days manacled, and 
you can read the evidence of Captain Du Cane, the Chairman of tho 
Bpard of Directors, admitting he knew I was all the time in irons. 
It was through these Directors the Secretary of State received all 
his information, and now it will be worth your while to go back a 
few pages and read the evidence of Captain Wickham Talbot Har- 
vey, the Deputy-Governor, on whom Mr. Bruce relies. He cuts the 
sorriest figure of all the witnesses I ever saw on a witness table. 
The Commissioners do not believe a word he says, and I will end 
my case by giving some extracts from tlieir report, on tho strength 
of which I demand a verdict not alone against the Secretary of State, 
but against Mr. Gladstone and the whole English Government for 
their disgraceful treatment of the Irish political prisoners : 

"Report of the Commissioners appointed to tnqniro into the treatment of treason- 
felony convicts in English prisons. London : printed by George Edward Eyre & Wil- 
ham Spoitiswoode, jirinters to the Queen's most oxceflent Majesty lor her' Mtyesty-s 
stationary offlce. 1^70:'* 

2G. It appears that medical officers of convict prisons ai^ not required to possess 
qualiflcatioiLS Ootli in medicine and surgery, and that in some instances, and at cer- 
tain seasouR, the sole medical charge of a largo infirmary, and of 1,200 or 1,500 con- 
victs out of hospital, devolves upon a single ollicer having only one professional quali- 
fication. 

2'J, In the public works' prison and in parts of the invalid prison at Woking, the 
cells, being designed mainly for sleeping, are much smaller, and, as we think, loo 
small for health, unless further provision be made lor ventilation. All the dark cells, 
but especially those at Millbank, appeared to us imperfectly ventilated, a defect 
which the entire exclusion of light renders the more iiOurious to health. Tho dark 
cells (Pentagon V, 3Iillbank), from their restricted dimensions, their bad position, 
and their exclusively defective ventilation, demand immediate attention. 

33. Tho restriction^now imposed on the writin/^ and receipt of letters, may, in 
our Judgment, be somewhat mitigated without prejudice to discipline. We th'ink, 
moreover, that when even a letter is surpressed, whether addressed to a prisoner op 
written by him, the fact and the reiisons should be forthwith communicated t > him. 

2G. The somewhat arbitrary use of handculTs as a measure of restraint calls ft»r 
noticein this place, though we refer to a later part of our report, the observations 
which arise out of one particular case to which they were employed. 

38. We have to report that there does not appear to us to be that uniformity in 
practice, or that unanimity in the interpretiition of the powers entrusted to Gover- 
nors, which wo should deem to be desirable on so important a subject. 

39. We find a very great concurrence of opinion that manacles may bo imposed 
far a period of 72 hours and longer. Finally, the Chairman, while admitting that the 

{)erioa of 72 hours cannot bo exceeded without reference to a director, staled that in 
lis opinion, under a literal construction of this rule, provided the full periojl of the 
•rder is not exhausted by the continuous imposition of manacles lor 72 consecutive 
hours, day and night, at any onetime, a prisoner may, if the Governor deem fit, be 
kept in manacles an indefinite time. 

41. We are moreover of opinion that, except for the immediate control of 
personal violence, and for a short period to bo defined by the Directors, manacles 
should not be imposed without the written order of a Governor or Deputy Governor, 
after a hearing of the case ; that the order should in all cases specify the manner in 
which the manacles are to be applied, whether in front or behind, aiid the period lor 
^hich they are to be so continued. 

■42. At Pentonville and Dartmj»or, the Governors informed us that refractory pris*- 
oners are not kept In dark colls for more than four hours, whereas at Chatham we 
have found that a prisoner has been frequently so confined for a period yaryiug from 
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nno to Ibroo da>-3. Wonroofopinion thatconlliienioiitlnadnrl: coUlAiiottn bojuetl- 
Ueil AS ii nimplo me.txuro uf restraint, sitito tliu iiilinisAiiiii <>f tight is consistent Willi 
tlio iidn])tiun of every ueccHsary prvcautiun iisuiist violcnco. It Id, In Ttcl, ii vi^rs' 
iHivoro punlsliinent. We tbinit is\£n tliHt a iiriauiicr In » dark cell iliuuld lie allowcil 
to roUiin litii hcil, lilankotiuulru);. while eoiiilned ttierrln. 

13. PiinlHlimeiit lur prison otfoncea by diinlDDlion uf fuHl or alteration fn tbcklixl 
Civen, 13 comm>)n to nil prisitnii wa have visltod. Broiiil and wator diet, under wliicji 
vno pound uf brcnd Is a^lowKd daily, ia troquriilly cmi>|i>ycd for n parlud iif Ihrnt une 
la tlireedayabyaGovemor'HBemonRO. It nuiy alai) ha exlendtd to twenty-eifiht 
diiys.byUioseiiloncoornl>lrecinr,wlth ponal cLuu diet everr fourth day. Ftriuil 
e:aii4diutnMrllkewlBo bo imposed liy n uirci-'tor fur six montEix, and may linmedl- 
iitoiy succeed lire nty-oii;bt oays' brend and water. We rannot but call attcntlnntii 
tho voryKerious consaqiiencofl which may rosuU Trom t^ontinulng luch puniKhmentii 
louloog or ropaatlng: HiEin Ickj ffoqiionliy. In our optniiin twcniy-olclit dayscontlnc- 
■noDtlnitpenal call, on breailaudw^Ller, varied villi penal ciaiM diet every Tourtli 
d«y, or junal elnai diet Tor six mmilhs, can hardly Ikil to Lo In sumo degroo litjunuu* 
toordlnanr e institution*. 

iT. With regHTd to tlioso In the Inflrraary, we think that an-angcmentB should be 
mide to focllltate tho attendance of ail wbo are iiblo to l«avo tho sick ward ; ajitl. h 



'cganUtiinso underiianishnicnl, we eutertaln gmvedoubltiwhothor the reasou given 
fur pruhl billon, vii., that tho attendance at C'ha|iol woaid be a tomporuiy ml ligation 
of the iiuntshmeut unforced, should tie allowed to on iweigh the HpirltuHl advantaged 



wlilch may accmo to overy iMirgun (hnn atlendonre on reiiKious aorvlce. 

4S. ProcoediiiKtntheeecund branch of our inqnlr}-, Til.; "Whether the treason- 
felony pi-lsoiiera have been sniijooloil to any excoptional treatment In any wnv, or 
' - EiilTeredany hard^thipslieyond those incidental to tho comlition of a prisoner 

1 . r.i [.,.S. II '■m- J1....1. I. 1 — . ._ ...... ji_.. .(ju „.. _ 



Reniencci) to ponid servitude." We thiiilt It more oonTsnlent lo slate. Ilmt, 

nil nlloKMtion applioablo toHomoorall ofthatre '■' '• — ■■' 

UMrks uiinn oncli as may appoar to us necessary. 



. , „ J by two of 

, .._ o circumstances alionding their traiismigsion from Ire- 

land. Into which wo wore not In a position to Inquire fuiiy, lint which wo tiinik uf 
KUOh iicliaractor that the attention of tho proper authorities should be dircctoilln 
ilicm. It Is ailo;;od that due ronsideratlon wad nut shown by tbose i[i chartio of tiic 

Erisonors for tho innuivenlences Inoldontal to a se;i vorngo and a lonx joumi>v. 
huuld 11 lio fbund that auob circunifliuiceii oocurrnd as wera detailed to m, wu thiol: 
H Important that duo iirovlalon should bo miulo against their recurrence. 

GO. Hwniwi, <tc.— <jr tlio Rcncral cnmplalnlsmade by tho treason-felony convicts. 
tho lirst bad reference to Ibo iiraotice aiid mode ofsearchlnK, aa well on their first re- 
ception in prl«on as at certain periods during tlieir oonllnement. Tho rules whirli 
proiicrlbe and enferco soarchiiig are, with ali|[ht rariatioiiit as to the fivquoiicy of tiie 
lierindiL'iil senrchinj(, common to all convict prisons, an! It did not apjioar to ns that 
tJio traason-felony iirlsnners were subjucied. In this roapoct. to any exceptional tro:i;. 
nieut.eicoptutPent'iiivlilo.whoro some of them had touiidcrso wooklyGcarchua, ;ij 
u measure of precaution, ftir a Bhort period after their llrst arrival. 

51. It was aiatcd Etrengly to us, liy all tho priimu offlrers whom wo quesllcnni on 
the Eulucot, that the malntunanoo of tho practlco of searching Is tioconsaryliir the ex- 
clusion of prohibited articles, and ftir the nerxoniil safety of tboso who are charged 
with tho custody oftha prisoners. • • » Wo thorofbra donotfeclJiisiiOodlnsni!. 
IKstliiK any chango other than that tbo nalced search of ft prisoner sliould not lukn 
place In tho presence of otherprisunors, and should booondueted by soleeted olllcer:!. 

&l. Inthocasoofsomeof the treason-tclony prisoners, complaint was made that, 
when at PentonvlUe, tliey wore obligcil at bed-time to put out their <biy clothes ami 
ceil flirnitnro. It was explained to us liy the tiovcmnr that this measure, though 
s.imewluit oxeeptlonal, was onforeeil, not as an indignity, but us a precaution agutcst 
edoape— a course unlformiy adopted in simitar cases. 

63. Sepriimiian nf FhiHiie1».—Wo And tliat en arrival at Pcntonvillo the flannpls 
mippliod to tho Ireason-Iblony convicts at Hountjey Prison wcro taken from them. 
We nro of opinion that, as they arrived In mid-winter, and as somo of them aiipc:ir t-> 
havo licen mcnof dcUcato cnnstltutliinH. and one was of deformed and weakly fiiimo. 
tiannols abnuld hare been given to them without waiting for the Intervonlio'n of ihi- 
medical oHlner, In lieu of those which thoy bad worn up to that time, and whic'i it 
IS necessary to send back to Uonntjoy Prison. 



SI. .i4s>ooinffon.-~Another general complaint of Ihe treason-felony eonvictj was 
that, whereas the offencoofwhich thevhacf been convicted was of a special ciiarac- 
ter, Implying, In their view, no moral degradation, tbev had Icon associated with 
otiier pruouors tindergolng the sentenco of penal servltudo for gross and heinous 
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.I.'.. Waiving, for tho present, the question of principle involved in this complaint 
(*.o which, however, we shall hereatter advert), wo proceed lo state the facts. 

;»7. At Dartmoor, none of the prisoners havo boon ct>nflnod except Mulcahy and 
I^emiun. Mulcaliy was transferred to Dartmoor (»ii tho ><th of February, 18i»7, and 
ihenco lo Woking on tho blh of May, in tho same year. Durin,*; that i)criiKl, he was 
jissociated with the ordinarv prisoners. Lennon was transferred to Dartmoor on the 
30th fif December, ISC-S, and is still there. Ho, also, is associated with other prisoners. 

61. At Chatliam, except in tho infirmary, the treason-felony i)risoners nave, as a 
rule, not been associated with other convicts, or emploved on 'tho public works. It 
appears, however, that some of these prisoners themselves applied to bo allowed to 
labor on the ])ublic works for a short time. J. O'Donovan Ross;i w;is, f«)r some time, 
tho only treason-felony convict in this jirison, and he was then worked in association. 
On a subsequent occasion — 1st June, lsG8 — as a raeiusuro of punishment, ho was com- 
pelled to labor with ordinary prisoners on tho i)ublic works. After some days, ho ro- 
fu<*od to continue at work, in consequence, as ho allejjos, of "tho unpleasant lilo he 
led with them." For this ho was reported and awarded three days' bread-and- water 
punishment. 

63. Ocnupaiion, — Several complaints wore made by those prisoners of their hav- 
ing been obliged to i)er!'orm certain tjisks of work of k degriiding character — e.g., lo 
wash tho clothes of other jirisoners, to clean out cells, and even i)rivies. 

64. It is perfectly true that thoso wh<) were receivo<l at Portland were, on their 
first arrival, and for a few diiys |»endin;; tho receipt of instructions from tho central 
authority, nlaced in tho wasn-house, but they were subsequently, as stated above, 
placed on the jmblic works as a separate party. 

e*), • ♦ • It is true, indeed, that in the Winter of 1360, during a storm of un- 
usual severity, tho rain wi\si driven in through the walls of Hall D., Porthmd Prison, 
and the cells occur)le<l by certain of the treason- felony convicts were partially flooded, 
and their beds and clothes became a gCM)d deal wetted. 

67. lu ono instance only, tho Commission detected portions of meat unfit for 
human use in tho supply sent in for the infirmary. This occurred at Chatham on 
July 4th, 1.S70, when three pieces <»f mutton of greenish color, in parts, and of very 
bad smell, were pointed out by tho Commission. 

6J. Wo havo, therefore, t*) report that wliilo it is possible that, as alleged bv 
some of them, tiio tretuson-felony convicts have on some occasions been served with 
rations more or less tiiinted, this did not occur— nor, indeed, is it alleged by them- 
selves to have occurred— excei)t at few and distant intervals. With reference to ti.o 
allegations that such foreign substances as a numse, entrails of a fowl, or other refuse, 
have found their way into the prisoners' diet, wo havo to observe that if such articles 
got accidentally into the soup cauldrons, oven a few hours before the soup was served, 
thev would bo boiled down into a con<lition in which they could not bo reoogni/od. 
• * ♦ It must bo admitted as barely' possible that, in transition from tho kitchen to 
the prisoners' cell, by accident or design, a foreign object of small size might find its 
way into a convict's ration. 

* 70. It is, no doubt, true that some of tho troiison-felony prisoners have been in 
the habit, from time to time, of returning various articles "of diet, and, in some in- 
stances, their entire rations. 

72. ♦ • » At Portland, the prevailing whiteness of the stone and the glare of 
the sun, in hot weatlier, appear to us io require the addition of a goixl peak to tliM 
prisoners' cap, with a shade for thoso who havo weak or tender eves. In trenching 
and excavating operations in tho open air, greater facilities for sheltor against severe 
weather might perhaps bo provided. 

74. Various charges have been made which come under the head of medical 
treatment. They have chiefly had reference to alleged want of proper attention to 
the prisoners' complaints or calls for medical aid on tho part of the medical officers. 

75. Wo havo already expresse<l our opinion on tho general system of medical 
nttendance and for infirmary maniigement in convict prisons, and we shall have occa- 
Kioii to discuss tho moro important of tho specific complaints at a future stago of our 
report. 

JKREMIAH o'DOSOVAN BOSSA. 

77. This prisoner, described as the publisher of the Irish People newspaper, wa^ 
convicf^d of treason-felonv, at Dut)Hn, December 13th, 1865, and sentenced to i>enal 
servitude for life. Ho was received into Mountjoy Prison on the same day, and thence 
transferred to Pentonville, 23d December, IsW. He was removed to Portland on the 
Uth of Mav. 1«66: placed on second i)robation, at MiUbank, on the 20th of February, 
IS67, and removed to Chatham on the 24th of Febniary, I'-GS. Ho handed in a written 
statement, and wa«, on spv^ral occasions, examined by us ui>on it. 

7^. Two special allrgalions were brought under <iur notice l)y this prisoner. 
The first and more imporumt of them was that ho was on ono occasion, at Chiitbam, 
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kept In handpufli for thirtr-flve daj-B, and that, with the eiceptlon nf lits men;". 
wlien his lutnda irere lirouslil li> thu fruut, nnd, during the uighl, wbeii the biuidruSs 
were taknn nffaltngethcr, bo wxe maiiacled (br tbHt whole iHtrtnd. 

Mi'. Wo examined many wilnepseB In reference to this allceatlon. Tt Bpi!eur{'<l 
Ihnt, on June Ifllh, ItiUg, uHer uuuemuH nnd rcpciiteil bmichos nt prlsnii nilfK. f<<r 
which be hiid been almii^t contlniintuly under iiunlshment fringe Iha l>t cif Uuv, 
O'Dnnovtin ItossA cnmmllted an a^Mult nu the (invnriiar, L'Hplatn Powell, by llimwiiit; 
Hi him, nn tbe nocMinii or hlsTJsllinK the puuiabmcnt-uelbl, iu disehurea of hit) dajly 
dutj, llie contents of hts chHmber Tos!<ol. 

RO. Pot this ho waa ordered nn the next morning lo bo "handculled behind" 
nnd planid under report, tn nwiilt the (Mineldemtfon nf liii! oObiiru l>v the visLtiii/ 
dirtH'tor. The director did not visit tlie prison until Uie Ut of July, fin tlien lieHril 
the cane and nwnrded, prnvliiionHll)-, a, eoiitcnt^e whicli he submltled for the ccingblev- 
ntlon of the Chairman. Promising that. In the ordinary coureo, Romih wcnild be pin 
is'ieit for IiIb olTont^ by aatKVnf, he reeommeiidcd wax, tn cnao that puiilshiTi 
•■lould iiiit lie InOlclod, ilie primmer nhnuld imiiergo tweniy-eleht days' iiuniKl'm 
diet, tn close coidlttemeiit, and be iibiced in the penal r^biKs Tor kIx nixntlis. Me ; 
recommended thM nil movable Hrtlcleit fliioiild be removed Iriimbis cell, nnd (iiat liu 
nhnuldlMkeptinhHtidraffiiliitbe dny-llioa. Tlila fientence waiicontlmiedon the 7th 
ofJuly, hilt without mention uTIiMndcnffii. TboperiiNlof twenly-eight dayii' piniMli- 
menl diet did net tnlce eflVct nntll tho Mlh of July. 

f<3. Tho allcKatlonliiUi&t O'Diiiiuvun Batwn remained, with the exception nf nighiK 
and meal limcii, with hli hands innmcled bebhiil him from Juno ITtli tn July SDth. 

tirt. Wo carefully examined, witli ruferonco to thla aHegadiin, tho cutrles made at 
the time luthe (invemor'Hjtrarmil, the chiufwanlor's rejiurt bnuk, and the KO|>erHle 
cell boolc. Them entries nuhslanthdly tallr, end are perlbctly nnnrlnslvo on one ixilni. 
They plneebeynnd uUpnivlbleiluiibt thefiictlhfttO^inevauKoianhndliaiidcuirson. 
either beAire iir bahhM, with IholntcrTiiItiHlrcndy reflbredlii,n)r31d.iyK. 

n\. Dr. Bums, the mcdlenl idlccr, Prinoliikl Warder Aliann, Warders Brown, 
n!I>1>ert,61ddtnes,Hndcthenttest<lVtothefaettlMtfi>r tho ilrM threo d;»-ii IIk- pri»- 
iincr was handrufled with his hiinaM behind his buck, czcciit at meal irmcn, when 
Ihey worn jibeed In ttonl, and nt nlfiht, when they wore altf^lhor rvmiiveil. The 
Hw.ini evidence nf iMtlalant warder W.ThomiwoD.Klvcin on the IM July Ikuh. iindri'- 
imrdod in tho prison iHKikH, lenvea nu dnulit thftt tliu prisoiior wos huuluuUiid oa the 
Uth Juno, ¥f1IIi bill hands behind his hock. 

fis. Ah Iu wheltier tlie htuidonlD) wore dnrlnstfae i«miitnlnit portion of the 31 dnyx 
*— * — ir behind, tho nndenee is very tmiiliiotlng, Thellrstonlry IntliOKCpnraiecull 



book uniler dnto nrtho ITth of Jnnn is as piIinwRi "J. O'Duiiuvnn Hott^n tp lie )ihiceil 
inhandcnllii liohliid, by order of the Ourenwr ;" bnt all mibseancntrnlrloii ^mpl- 
roonnl tho removal ui night, and re-lmiwslUon In tho mominic of handcuffs, wiihoii 
a'lowin;; In any way whether tlioy wcrn placed Itchlnd or iicllirc. 

MG. Cnptala Ilarvey, then one nf tlio deputy KnromoHi, mioaklnR (Wim m 



. .TtillnK io rely In the tlico ornieti evldf>nne. 

, Dr. Bums, tlioOKh be oaiinol fix the exact time durinfc which handCufEi wore 



either vniv foreo feng n time n« la alleged. Allimi, ten, an welt as scvornl other 
warden) then emjiloyed In vuioua olQi'ert about tlie KOiiorate cctU, deny, mure or less 
pusitlvelv. that the hondcuSit worn continued bi'liindnllcr the tlrst three or fiiurdars. 

NS. On the other hand, the inference lobe drawn from tho evidence of iwoof the 
wnrders, Hihhert and Giddings, i* that tho maniii-ie:i were put on Imliind for a iierind 
"f alKiUt three or four weeks. ThCM offlcora were among thuso whose S|)e<.'lia dutv 
It VAn to take olT and put on the liandcuffii. 

HI). Otbornvidencoof aieSfldlreotiuiturehafibeenliLld before ns. both ornllr and 
ntlieriviso; and woliavonotfiiiledtogiveduo weiKhttowiintevermiulitlnunv ileeree 
throw IlKht upon n transaction whteh. In thecuuriM uf the last iwoycarii, iiaabooiilho 
sublccrtorsomany contnuHctery stntcmcntiL 

i>0. Thoro are two congidoralhain whIrJi greally weaken, in our Judcmonl. the 
ir-ren of Iho ovidenco umlnst the nlle^tlnn, re|>ealedly and cnnaittenlly miiiie bv 
O'D'inovnn Itmsa, that ho was mtuwcled with hbi hands behind for at least 34 duvf. 
' -' - ' ■ '" ho denied that allusatlnn aiqienred to la 

of siuli a meMuronnvlnelicenonfnreei.. 
ni>t enlbrc^d. Bceondly, we raniiut hut 

. . _ _.._ ... I eonQilcnre that O' Donovan Xbt^^ could 

hnvn Ih-cTi mniiaeled at all for so lone a |icri<>d nn .11 days, whereas that fai-l, as we 
Jiavc alrciidy stated, bae been established by pnvf which we regard us iirelhigaKo. 
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91. It is to be borne in mind, too, that there is no entrj' or other proof of niiy 
alterution or modification of iho original order, and that, in the absence of any siu li 
counter order, the duty of the warders would bo to act upon the original one. 

1)2. On tho whole,'wc are of opinion that the prcnonderance of testimony is in 
favor of the supposition that, except at meal times wiien the handcuffs were placed 
in iVont, and at night when they were taken oflF altogether, O'Donovan Roj:sa was 
manacled behind for tho peroid which inter^-ened between Juno 17th an<l July 20th. 

93. Whether this continuous use of handrulfs is to bo regarded as a measure of 
restraint or one of punishment has not boon clearly shown to us. Wo are of opinion 
that handcuffs should never bo employed in any case as a measure «»f punishment, and 
upon a review of all tho circumstances we fail to discover any suflicient justiflcatiwu 
for their employment f«»r so long a period as a measure of restrain!. 

94. The second matter of complaint br<»ught before us by O'Donovan Il<^ss:i was 
fus follows: 

95. InXovember, IPGfi. a letter w;ls found in the Roman Catholic Chapel atPf»rtlaud 
Prison, inserted between tlio leaves of a boi^k of devotion, signed bv him. an<l addresst^d 
as follows: " Mi's Mary Mi»ore." In the corner of the covor, at tfio bark (»f the letter 
itself, and also at the loot of tho hist page in the inside, were written the words: "For 
Mrs. U'D." 

%. O'Donovan Rossa was reported for an attempt to seiul out a letter surreini- 
tiously, and brought before 3Ir. Clillon, the (;overnor, on the morning alter that on 
wliicli tho letter was found. That charge he admitted, jus well at that time before the 
Governor as in liis evidence taken ]»y us. 

101. The result of our consideration of tho subject has been to satisfy us that the 
Governor acted and spoko under misapprehension in reference to this let'ier ; that the 
letter w:us bona fldo intended ior O'DoiuA-an R«»ssa's wife ; and that 0'D(»novan Ross;i 
is clear from the imputation <if any endeav(»r to carry on a love intrigue. 

102. It is fair ti) add that Srr.ClilXon had not, pr*evi<»usly to his examination by us, 
compared the two letters; but we cannot l)ut express our regret that he did not 'take; 
that course, since such a comparison, cou])!ed with the strong internal evidence 
supplied by O'Donovan Rossa's letter, <onld r.i»t have failed to prevent him from har- 
boring the 'suspicion, or communicating it t«> others. 

103. Wo examined O'Donovan Ross;i on several other tojrics <»f complaint included 
in his written sUitement, and we think it right to express our sense of tho candid jind 
straightforward manner in which his testimony was given. These topics n.-Uited 
:ilmost exclusively to a series of punishm<>nts incurred by him during tho first three 
years of his imprisonment. Wo investigated such juunts arising out of them a'< ap- 
peared to merit explanation, and tho evidence respecting these will bo found aj>- 
pended. Wo consider it, however, less necessarv to deal with them hero in detail, 
inasmmch asmanv of them have been jinticipated in our more general remarks; rvhile 
O'Donovan Rossa^imself did not disavow most of the specific offences against jn-ison 
disciplino for which ho was punished. What ho virtually alh»geil was that, finding 
himself a marked man from the first, and branded as a bad character when ho was 
imconscious of deserving it, ho was led to assume an independent, ]iot to say defiant, 
attitude, and thus became involved in a i)rotracted struggle with tho pris(»n authorities. 

CHAKLKS r. O'CONNELI.. 

105. He has been for a considerable time in the habit of retunring port ions of his 
f.»od unused. His diet has been occasionally chaiuged, but with only temporary 
imi»rovement of his appetite and general condition. 

106. It is ne(;essiirv to state that Dr. Burns is of opinion that this convict's Icssol 
weight is duo to his wifful refusiU of food, and that he has sometimes been mahnger- 
in;: (»r shamming since tho occiusion of a visit paid to him in tho early part of last year. 
After having gono fully into tho evidence given bv the medical oflicer in supjxVt f'f 
this view, wo are compelled to state that ho (Dr. lUinis)himsolf admits that he did not 
take any special means of testing whether the ])risoner w:is or was not malingering ; nor 
d:d ho lay before us ground sufficient, in our judgment, to warrant this Jissumption. 

107. ' In the ]»reliminary evidence given l)efore us by this prisoner, he slates tliat 
ho has been frequently placed on bread and water punishment, sometimes for perii'ds 
of TO hours, ^\ofind, on reference to tho i»rison books, that ho has in fact Ifen 
setonced on two occasions to close confinement on bread and water for three days, 
and on four occj\sions to a like punishment for one day. Assuming that he was tiien 
suffering fron aortic disease, he would, in our judgment, have been imflt to undergo 
such discipline. 

108. He further alleges that his father and other members of his family were 
l)revented from communicating with him or reeeivin« news of him for a period «>f four 
years, and that four out of five letters written by liim to his family have been su]»- 
pressed. His father is in America. He has placed before us ccrtaiu of his sup- 
pressed letters which he read in full to tho Commission. 
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110. Wbilo we In no iray tlesiro In rocommcnd any intorforcnco wilh Itio propei 
ren'«>r>)hlii or prliioners' lelierH. u'o are of i<|)inio» Ihnt tt would hnvo been betior tn 
tirwunl ibo letlerii iuldre«scd by tho iirlsnnL>r Iti biii nearest roUillTOd, orasin^j or 
removing: euch parlD m ttiu I'lisuu uuUioritiod un duo cousidcriitiun ducmed Impropur 
t<i bo ciaumunliinled. 

II!. In conctusinn vo Imvo to stalD In mjcord tn this priimncr Ihitt Ills lioaltli htmI 
cnndllinn nre ench iis to miiku his uittmHle liH'iitlou uiid treutmetit a, quutnluu- »-lili;li 
dcmmidd (lio epcolul Mteutiuu uf llio uulhorl(lu«. 

IIJ. KlRmnln complaint In tliitt liiiilun;» wore Injured by prison Rirc nt Millliank. 
andlluitUudisoaiio wiuutiKlMitodby lliu iuaisUmt modlcal uaicura ut Uillbuuk uud 
Darlnioor. 

IIU. Durinc tlie early partoflHSS. Iio mnro thnn ours applied to tho GciTnmor 
andcxpres;^edlii[nsolfdiHconl«ntcd witli bin niodical troiitmeiii. In Ekt|itenil>pr big 
appoaraucu attracted tlio notice oftlic medical officer, and he was shortly ollorirardit 
admitted to Ibo Inflrmiiry fur n boll. Ontbe IBth of that month ho was urdured lubu 
wolghed, andlbund to bavo lost inihs. since roccptiim. " • • Wo cannot but ox- 
press our opinion that a closer oxHminiltlon or his ch«st would have lH>cn desiraliio 
vbeti ho foil iitTno romarkably in wolKhl, and that it m:iv Uo nuUter for cinsldurutiou 
whetbor ho Dhould uol bo removed bum Dartmoor before the cuminii winter. 

119. no was examined bnlViro thu rommiEsloneni ntfTokinc. Jnly Ist. ISTO, and 
was then la a very weakly condition. It was nccewnry to pniviile liim wilh a mat, 
amt to ciTU him reft^shmunts Ksveral timcM durinit bis emmlnatlon. Ho was BulB^rmg 
1mm dlarrhuiii, to wlilch bo moms to havu bcou for a couuidurablo time vonstilutluu- 
nlly liable. 

120. His compUlntg for tho most part roltarrod to tho hordaliipa ofprlson diaclplino, 
diet, and clothing. 

t!3. Ryan complains of tho nnkod Benrchca to vrhlcU hn -vaa subjortcd at TiWI- 
bank and Woking. His slatomonts aro not ciinlrntlicled. Wo refer to the geuerul 
uUservations which wo bavo clscwhcro mado on Ibia mudo of (search. 

\V>. Byan stales that on otio m^caslon oidv he objected to work. It was on a 
Snnday . whon ho w:ui about to rcceivo the Holy Commanion. Ho alleges that be men- 
tioned tills tn tho otflror, and requested that ho should not ■>□ rcnuircd to work at tho 
tump, but th.ttlhu otncorrefbscd, lolling hlmtlmt to work at tiie pumu "would do 
1m more surrlce." Ityan oould not stjito the namo of the oBlnor, and it was ii<>l, 
tbcrot'ore, In our powor to Inrcstlgate the eomplainl. Wo do not doubl, however, 
Jnd^ing from Ihu rc«pectfor the rellK'ous opinions of tho )>rtsoncrs uniformly uiiuil- 
rented by tho higbor prliHin authorities. Hint, If such langiiago had boon prbvoJ to 
huvc been used, tho omucr who lued It wouii. have bveu »ovorcly punished. 

1;13. This prisonor. ni 
'- ' -, na% and was WM 

._ I iuMonniiuy prlsor. . ., „ 

■ * * HoiaaderowcomiilHlntslielhro us, anddl^cUilmedany tri»li tn , 

134. His chief iuudety Beemoil to bo Ibat his lonn of seven vean;' penal svrvilndn 
mislit be ounsldered UH dating from his first trial (when »i)venIlclwa3retBriied},iu 
Uarcli, 1$II3, instMid offhmi bin eonriotlon, on ttm ITih of July, IWi. 

litj. Like other troaaim-Djlony convicts, lio Bpnks uf tho lYiiifnont slripning for 
RonrchMntPciitnnvllIo, Hiid of having fipntliis clolhca outside his cellnt nVhi, as 
harsh and unnsunlprccaatlons; andliostatodlhalho luid en Sored f^>m1bodv|>nv.t- 
ilonofflamiclii. The obsorvatloiuwhich wo have already mado on this subject iip|ily 
with e|iccfail Ibrco to a man of his tiiio with a rlioumallo tendency. Tho priib>n 
recorddshotr that ho was supplied wltli llniuiels on January 13tli, Isitil, so Ihal ho was 
left wltliunt them nearly three weeks. Ho also found some fault with tho prlST>n food 
utWukiiif: — csiKT [ally with Ibe shin-of-boef soup, the chcoso, and tho snetpndilin^. 

\Wi. Tho only other annoyances which he mentioned wcro tho mueh langiinix- 
of oro warder arid 4ho vexatious conduct of another (no longer in the prison), who 
tifiud to wake him up at night, and whom bo rpjiortod four times to ibo linronior. 
T*i!s tinnoyanco, ho stnted, was at liist slopped on bis throateniiig to report it in the 
IJiroctor. On tho other hand, tbero are hut Iwo reports wtftinst him on tho prison 
liofiks, nollbRr very ■erioiiH. We lenni from his caKo-abcet that his hoalih, in priisnn, 

has lieen liidiirerenl/aQd that he has been frequently under medical tr--" • ■■— 

" 'lo affecUouB. 
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WILLIAM FRANCIS BOAMTREE. 

137. This prisoner, aged 39, was convicted, at Dublin, on the 24th of January, 
1BC6, and was sentenced to ten years' penal servitude. He is described as a butcher 
or mercantile clerk, but he intormed us Umt he never followed the former occupa- 
tion. He was received at Pentonville, from Mountjoy, on tbe 10th of February, lb66; 
was transferred to Portland on the 4th ot May, lUtiO; was invalided to Woking on the 
8ih of February, 1867, and still remains theie. 

139. His own representation is, that, "Kince his arrest, he got piles^'; that he 
was almost rid of them when he was removed from Mounijoy prison to Pentonville ; 
tiiat, at Pentonville, they were iiggravated by purgatives administered under the 
doctor's orders; that, nevertheless, ho was an able-bodied man when removed f^om 
Pentonville to Portland; that ho wiis there kept working at the quarries while bleed- 
ing profusely from the effects of the disease, and that Dr. Blaker, the medical officer, 
grievously mismamiged Iiim; that he is now, ai^d has been, since his removal to Wok- 
mg — three years and a half a^o — a confirmed invalid, "with a permanently iinured 
constitution;" and that a studied disregard of the conditions necessary for health has 
been shown, in his case, by the prison authorities. 

140. ♦ ♦ ♦ It is not disputed — indeed, the medical records prove — that Roan- 
tree has suffered piles at frequent intervals throughout his imprisonment. • * • 
At Portland, ho was tlirce timc^ under treatment for this affection — once for a period 
oflG8days. ♦ ♦ ♦ He was invalided to Woking, in consequence of piles, and has 
since been repeatedly subject to bleeding, sometimes complicated with prolapsus. 
Dr. Campbell does not take the same serious view of the case as the prisoner himself. 
* ♦ ♦ We have no means of judging whether, on his arrival at Portland, he was in 
a fit state for working in the quarries, or ought to have been admitted earlier into the 
inftrmary, though it is right to say that there is some evidence to show that bleeding 
occurred on more than one occjision while he was at work. ♦ ♦ ♦ During twenty- 
four months of his imprisonment at Woking, he has been an inmate of the infirmary, 
performing no work at all, but Dr. Campbell positively states that ho is perfectly 
capable of hard labor, and would be put to it if he were an ordinary prisoner. 

141. It would be obviously impossible for us to review his medical treatment in 
detail — still less can we undertake to pronounce an o])inton upon the demeanor or 
manner of the medical officers and others, whom he accuses of unfeeling conduct. 

142. There are several minor grievances alleged by Roantree which fall within 
the scope of our remarks on the general treatment of the treason-felony convicis. 
Such are deprivation of flannels during the first four days at Pentonville, the constant 
searching, and the nightly removal of body clothing at the same prison, and the rule 
of silence, which he represents to have been introduced for the si)ecial annoyance 
of the treason-felon V convicts on tho Portland works. • ♦ • Tlie penalty in 
respect of diet, to which he was sentenced on one occasion, appears, it is true, some- 
what disproporiionod to tho oflence. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

DENIS DOWNINO ICULCAHT. 

158. This prisoner was convicted at Dublin on tho 20th Of January, 186G, and Was 
sentenced to 10 years penal servitude. Having been received into Mountjoy Prison on 
the I9th of January , 1866, he was transferred to Penton\'ille on the 10th of February , 18C6. 
Ho was removed to Portland on the 14th of May, 1866. On the ISth of November, 1866, 
he was re-transferred to Mountjoy Prison, whence he was sent to Millbank, the Ist of 
December, 1866. He was again sent to Mountjoy Prison on the 16th of January, 1867, 
brought back to Millbank on the 26th of January, 1867, transferred to Dartmoor on the 
8th of February, 1867, and finally invalided to Woking on the Uth of May, 1867. 

159. He is 30 years of age, Oft. \}t in. in height, and is stated on his prison record 
to have been a student of medicine. He weighed, on his reception at Pentonville, 170 
lbs., and at Woking, on May the 16th, 1870, 155. He has thuj lost weight to the extent 
ofl5ilbs. 

161. When removed to Portland ho was returned as fit for " hard labor," and was 
placed to work at stone-dressing. While so engaged he was attacked by blood- 
spitting, and we find it officially recorded that on two occasions, the 2l8t and the 23rd of 
July, 1866, he was laboring under haemoptysis. He further complained of cough, and 
was seen and prescribed for Jit intervals up to September the 7tn by Dr. Basan, then 
assistant surgeon to the prison. Ho was kept at work during this period, and having 
regiird to tho nature of the work upon which he was so employed, and the ocnurrenfo 
of blood-spitting on two occasions, wo cannot consider that he was fit to be continued 
at hard labor, or that duo care and caution were exercised In his regard. 

162. It is further alleged that in Portland prison this Prisoner was served with 
tainted soup, and that on one occasion he found the entrails of a fowl, and on another 
a mouse, and *' other vermin," in the diet ser>*ed to him. Wo have fully considered 
this charge in connection with others of a similar character. 
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lUJ. On h!s arrival at Dartmoor, ho wiis reported by the meillcal offlcer us (It for. 
iind was pill oil, mil liibor. Ho WHspluced nl vroi-k on llie munr, bis ocuupulioD beiut: 
ilint ot tieiivhluif und clenrlne land. It ia nlloeed thnt he wii ^ compotlail to cunj ti»lm 
in atoiio un hla IihoIc; Hiid iirtbuugh tills U stated by IhsGoveraortn bo contrary in 
th9 rule Mid pracliou of Uio iirisuii, wu Und tlio alluguUun tUliy corroborated bv Iho 



ir Hbout tbree woekx Ht full labor, IhiB prisoner's henlth gave wnr. Tbi? 

medlcHl notes of bin cuao Ukon nt tiiia pcri'id by Ur. AstliHin, then mtdliMil oiHc'er (>r 
tbo iirlflon, havo been iicoidentully miElnld. It U iille^ed tluit Ibe prlifiiner xiiiraroil 
fruiQ bniuiorrhaee IVi>m the lun^a. He apncnrs to biivu Epcnt nbnul half lilii lime in 
thiaprianuin lnniiiitHl in consequence ofUie hIvod-Kplltlnc.iUKlonlhorciiroKeiilHtion 
oftho medical uIHclt, tlie tbciiUovenii'r,tJapt»1n8ln|>fbrd, wnitoa. rotiiinto IhcUi- 
reclors, und ri'quoHivd " that lie eibnuld bn romovori. n>r tbu cllmiklo uilKbt nut ii^n^o 
wltb liim."' Caiitalii Stopfiwil further add:i that Hutcitby, while at Uarlmnur, wan 
never ruiiurtcil for in1><ooiidiict, nor ever jjuiiUhcd. Ho waa Invalided to Woking in 
May, laST, tlie Kround nt iiivnlldini; beini: li»in<>iitrKlti. 

VX, It ]» iiUvgeA lliai during a pvrlud "t liFtrccka he trna unable tornnitinne 
mire tbaii SU obi. of Hfilld Ibed dntly, and that durlnK tliU time no sudlvlent Inrguli^ 
was iDiititiileil by the msdical offlcer nii to the cauao of his rcjcctln): or not n^iiig his 
fiiod. AkIIio priiuiner did not furnish tbo datoH in referoncc to tliiacharKo.and as be 
ll^ly duuliiicd to aalunic Miy dutailed statement to Hie Commlsfion, wa had nu op- 
portunity of giilnR into tho iiartleaiare ortliiH allosutlim. 

1U7. The Bame may Im kM In reference to the ^enaral allegationa that he n-e- 



IM. Brian Dillon, dcjaerlbod as a law clerk, Is a very weak and deformed mun.ul 
middle otiB, and delicate imiiearunca. 

IiiB. He wan trieilittCnrlE before a Special Commission on the 14th of Dtfcmbcr, 
18SS, and ei>ntencad to 10 years' penal servitude. 

17.1. l>lteiplt»e. Dillon, in rununon with other trenson-fclnny jirisoners, com- 
plains of the naked eearohca to which lio whih Rulijevied at I'cntunvilU'. wliii'li he 
OHcribes as havinic boon ofa very miuute and oin^nxlvc chariiclcr. He iil^i sluieK :iii 
ft grie^HncM. th^t when at Pontonvillo. ho whh obliKcd to put out hid cloUies and cell 
farnlturo at niKlit. On both theso subjects wo havii already oxpressoil our upinluu In 
oUTKonaral remarks. 

171. Dillon in many parts of his statement complains of tbo nature anil amount 
of his work. Un aiys tliHt alPciitonvillu, '-tlio inns working houri'. from il In tbo 
mornlnjc till a quarter to 8 at night, durlnii which he sat nln table «ewliiic.'' ci-ntrib- 
ntod to shatter his hoithb. We musl point out that in this statement iiu account is 
taken of IntcrmliisionB fur moabi and CKcrolsc. 

173. He siaies that in Ibe Winter of lf>67. when at Woking, he was |ilai>ed lo clean 
Rlioapof (i'liMQ bricks inirtlycovurcd with mow, and tbat he auQurcd much from the 

170. He states that when dlschargod from hospital, and still very wmk, he was 
nnploycd to cut brlcksln a narrow wooden eihed, that tbo weatlicr was vurr cold, 
tuvl that it was neocssary to keep tbo bricks soakinfc in water. In tbo S^mmor of 
liiH, bo had to work, he stales, when Kuirerlni! from dyaeulery, nndpr intense hear, 
hnistiai; nn brioka by a rope and wheel, and ex|iosud to couUiiual daiit'or by the Ikll- 
lug of brlcKs fktim tbo scaObldd. 

177. Wo (teel bound to say that Boraoofthe wort on which nilhinappnaralo have 
bMnfhnnlimo lo time emjiloyeil, wan ofa nature hardly sultablo to his ilollraic and 
'ihfiirmml fTam';. His weight Is 7 Elone 1) lbs., his beiuht is 4 foot ID inche.', and the 
dnilrjioy of his constitution bi clearly shnwn l>y hia personal aii|ic.tran(-e. and by hU 
fri-i'iunt admlMJons to lioaoltaliesiJefUiliydurlnctlie last two years. Dilltin'i' cimdi- 
tti>ii,at tbo time of our visits, in conscquoncn of un accidental bll. apiwared to be 
■itch as to milder Llm ini-apablo of any manual labor. He is hardly able to walk 
without assist anco. 

17:1. Dillon cumphilns that on his nasttaso from Ireland much snlKirinc wns unnn- 
cessarilv Inflicted upon him by beini; hamlcufTul with another prisoner aflbi-ted with 
se:» sictnfiss and rtlarrlirea. from whom ho was not allowed to be oven tcmporarilv 
separated. Wo havo referred lo this suhjoct in our itoneral observations. 

INI, Ho further Watos that nt Pentonvillo ho was forced to hathp In water 
rendered foul by having been uisad by other priBuueni. Havlas inquired into tha 
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fikcts, we found this to bo substantially true. Wo liavo already commented on 
Ibis practice. 

187. We are bound to remark that a man who, at the commencement of nis 
prison life was pronounced by tho assistant medical olTloer to be capable of doin^ 
a little light work, seems to have been lon^ employed at work of a laborlouii 
description, and under much exposure to heat and cold, and this at a period when 
he was a frequent applicant for medical relief. This occurred in the Summer of 
ld6S. On tbe 6th of August in that yeiir, ho was, after several applications, ad- 
mitted to host)ital. 

190.- CUiining, — ^Dillon states, that on his arrival at Pentonvillo in January, 
1866, firom Moungoy, ho w«is stripped of his Mountjoy clothing and supplied w.tU 
a Pentonvillo suit, in which flannels, such as he had habitually worn, were not 
included. A reference to the matter of complaint is to bo found in our general 
observations. 

19J. One of the most frequent complaints piit forward by Dillon, as well as 
by other treason-felony prisunors, is tiiat ho was associated with ordinary con- 
victs. We make this most important subject a matter ot observation in our geu- 
erai remarks. 

195. Ltittera Dillon complains that the Governor has erased portions of h*s 

letters to his friends at Woking, without letting him know that he had done so. We 
believe this is not unfrequently done. A letter written to Dillon, on the 3d of April, 
1S69, was suppressed, and boars tho following indorsement, ** suppressed by Director, 
the prisoner not to be informed." In our general remarks wo have commented 
upon the pnictice of suppressing letters, or parts of letters, without informing the 
writers of the fact and of tho reason. 

200. A considerable part of Dillon's complaint refers to the treatment of other 
prisoners. He esi)eciallv dwells on tho case of treason-felony convict Lynch. 

201. When Lynch died an inquest was held, at wnich his prison treatment was 
considered. Dillon stated before tho coroner th:it Lvnch attributed his ilhiess to 
being deprived of flannels at Pentonvillo. ♦ ♦ • l*)ie coroner's jury returned a 
verdict of ** death fn>m natural causes," and It would be manifestly improper for this 
Commission, even if legally competent, to re-open the investigation of this case, after 
a long lapse of time and in tho absence of the contemporaneous evidence adduced at 
the Inquest 

20S. There are certain incidents of treatment which we havo commented upon 
with disapprobation in our remarks upon tho casos of inilividual prisoners, but we 
have no reason to believe thit in any of these instances the conduct of the prison 
authorities was influenced by the ftict that the prisoners were treason-felony convicts. 
209. A further question was forced on our attention in the course of our inquiries, 
though It does pot strictly fall within the letter of our instructions. It is the question 
whetherprisoners convicted of a criinosoexcoptionablo in its nature that it has been 
thought right to modify prison discipline in their case to acertain extent, might not 
with advantjige be more completely separated from the general body of convicts. We 
cannot be insensible to tho difficulty, not always unattended with danger, of allowing 
any exceptional indulgences to a few individuals in the midst of a large prison popula- 
tion. Bearing this in mind, we are lod to the conclusion that the difficulties attendant 
upon the location and treatment of political offenders, may perhaps be most readily and 
effectually overcome by sotting apart, from time to time, a detached portion of'some 
convict prison for prisoners of this class, and wo recommend this subject to tho con- 
slderatioii of Her ifayesty's Government. 

Wo remain, Sir, 

Your obedient humble seiTanfc*, 

DEVO.V, 

GEORGE C. BRODRICK, 
STEPHEN E. DR VEUE, 
ROBERT D. LYOXj^. 
E. HEADLAM GREENTIOW. 
3 Parliaxent Street, September 20, 1S70. 

REPORT OX TUB CASE OF J. 0*D. ROSS A, BY DR. LYONS. 

London, Sept. 10, 1S70. 

While I fully concur in. and have appended my signature to, the general Report 
of the Commission, which includes the case of this prisoner, I think it necessary to 
call attention in a more especial manner to certain parts of it, and to some cousidera- 
tlons of very grave importance which appear to mo to arise thereon. 

It is necessary to promise, that whereas the assault on tho Governor of Chatham 
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Prfion by O'Dnnonin Itnaa i tnok plaeo nbout nnon, on tho lOth or June, ISCfl, he was 
liutmHiuiclod mitllS:JU a.m. on tlio titb, n ]miaa ol'nonrly IJ liours. irhunduulTa aro 
iiiDCiinsur "re^nlnt" iiiiif lujt of punlslimunt, I tUil tn tocugiiizo tho )>rii|iric<y i>l 
UiclrussHncrDuoli nninlcrml. unlesiiciilleillurb)- aroiiewiiduuiufvloluuue, irliich 
hat not been oabkbUxlicd In tills ch«o. 

In view of rule 13, heraulter uited, which limlu the power of a Cnvomor in Iho 
Imposition of uumflclea to ii period of TI liiiiirs without tiio wrltlon order ot ii Uirci'- 
tur, I Hm of opinion that it vras beyond tiiu cum|»elcnco iif the Uuvernor or IlL-]>nly- 
Onvenuir of Chuthnni PrlDon lo keep the jiriiioncr in lutudculEt Uiiy niter iliiy, fn'm 
17U) Juno to Iitt July, 18G8. No roncwcil iwls of Tiolence demiuiding llio cniilmuunri 
oiuploymont ofnuiiiiclea iia n laciuturo oi roatrutnt, liir which pDrpoio onir docs their 
useappeur to be ot\|oinod imd Justlfled by Uiopiuoiiruleii.vorck-ordedaciilnxtiiut 
priBunor In thnt InlervnI. Ku written or other matroolloii iVoni h Ulreclur tu author- 
ize the continuous hardcaOing of this priomer within tho duy^nbovo named hiu licen 
Croduccil to tlic Oonuniiudon, and It wail not until iHt July tliut the priwiner wxs mod 
y» visiting Director. The prliMDer aiunrls, and in tlilii ha Id not contradicted, that 
tho handcuO'd wore romoTcd when bo wan bronchi bcfbra the IHrector on thnt dav. 
It is itot on record that bo had nllemjit cd to commit any net of Tlolroca alnce Uic luth 
ofJoRO. Ills oven admitted bv the wardcni thnt lioaal>milted qnlcUyto tho dally 
Imiiotiltlon of tho mMnaclex. lie wiut, nviwltbatonding, ordered by the Ulraotijr ■■ to 
be kept in bandcuili " apparently tor u) Uidoflnlie period, tw no tlmo la EpedfltiL 
HhvIiie reipird to the fiict thai tlie olTence for wblcii be was tried had been Ciimmlitud 
nnccn days jireTiousIy, and tluit no nowaet ot violence is recorded xgidnat bim In the 
interval, aa also In the consideration that liandculGt are eitloinoil In be usod art a inea- 
Buro of I'UBtraInt only, I am of opinion that tlie Direolnr on this oeeaalon nctcd aUi'S 
sfrealn ordering tho prisoner " to be kept in handcuflk," and tliat this wiis nn arbl- 
tmry luiduitluiiUflablo excrciso of authority, and that tbe order iUolfwas doreetive 
Inasmuch as It did nofxpoclfy tho causo tlicrcof, and the limo dnrioj: wblch tbo 
prisoner Is to bo kept in irons." In the ronflmiHtiuii of tho Keutonco by the C'buir- 
miin ot Directors on Tth July no allusion ts made tu tlie linndcuOf. 

Tho sentence at the trial on the let July, ordering amongst olher things ibat lie 
"be kept In biindcuffii," was not confirmed by the Chairman of Itlreelorii until TMi 
July, audit WHS not communicated to tho prisoner until tho tOtii July, iin which lust- 
mentioned dny only that part of tbo Hamo sentonee of the 1st Julv which ordcnil 
28 days' punlishment diet and six monihs' penal-cbiBs diet cnmmeiiced lo luko ctTn^i. 

I have,Iherefore, 1-0 report that in my opinion both tho Govornor and Ihe vUiling 
Director exceeded ibe power and nutliorriy enlruEtod to thorn, by kcoi'ing Ibis 
prisoner in hHndcuO^, under the circumstances ahovc roferrod to, Trom ITth June t<> 
20ih July, Htidl further desire to add tlinttilsmuch l» be reiirottcd tliat more prompt 
action was net tiikcn by the Directors to secure a speedy trial in a ease of Fiieh 
gravliy, ns pending bis trnilaiid the carrying Into effect of lifs senlenro the pris<>ner 
walkout under the most rigorous restraint, which In ilrelf constitutes a very severe 
form ofpunlGhmenl, ultliou^h, us I um fully aware, it is not tochnicaJly so regarded In 
prison discipline. 

I J. " iiovemor'M Potters, — In n esse of sbsoliile necessity he *' (tho Goremor) 
"may put a prisoner In irons, not as ft punishment butonlvasiirostratni,sncb irons, 
however, not to be continued on an offender for a longer iierlod tbiin 12 hours with- 
out the written ordcrofa director, spedfvlng the niuiso thereof, imd the time during 
whlchtlieprlsonerld to bo koptin Irons, which order shall bo preserved by the tiov- 
ornor as his warrant." (See rnto No. 1.',. p. 10, of Ibo Itulcs mid Itegalatiims lor the 
GovemmcnloCtlie Convict I'tIbous. Approved by the Bocrotary of State for the 
Oomo Department, V^i.) 

11. •• Diredor'* J^oaert^-ln cases of necassitr a director mav, hv order in 
writing, direct any prisoner to bo kept in Irons, such order to Bpccifv llie cauee 
tliorouf, and tbo time during which tho prisoner Is to bokojitln Irons. tIli' irons im 
urdliiary occasions to bo common handcutTs." (Sco rule II, p. Ii. onitc Itnlrs and 
Boguliriliins for tbo OoTommentoftbo Convict Piinoiis. Approved by the ijucretarv 
ofljtnle for the Home Department. ISS-'t.) 

I may tie hero allowed to observe, that having carei>illy considered the Aci«ii[ 
Parllami^t, as well ss Iho (itanding Orders and the Kules and Itegnbiiinns for Iho 
HiiTCfranontoff^invict Prisons, siipiilied for tho Information of the Conimission, ln- 
ihoDlreetora.l have not boon able to find, and tho Prison Department lias not t^in- 
ccedcd in priKlurlng to mo Btalulor)' authority for the powers rxcrPised liy ih<' 
Dlrei-tors, of orderlnsmanacles to be Imposed, for, apparonti)', IndelhiltQ pcrio<bi, 
and loiE-lnins, 4^ to 6 lbs. weight, for a period of six months. 

I<tO:t'ro further to rcmitrlc, lliultbo powers <laputed by tho Directors to Gover- 
nors, by Btanding Order Xo. 325, of imposing manacles for a period of ~i liour$, are 
hirselvlncxoeuoftUoso granted by Act of I'arUameDt to " tiaolors" of county 
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and other prisons. The Act 2*3 Viet. c. 6G, In part repealed, limited the Gaoler's 
power, as to Irona, to 24 hours. ** The Prison Act, 1865," expressly limits thi» 
l)0wcrs of 'Mho Gaoler " in the imposition of irons to 24 hours without an order in 
writing from a visiting Justice, sec 28 & 29 Vict. c. 126, sch. 1. No. 61)). 

As a constitutional principle of great importance is here involved, I beg leave \y 
recommend that the wnole question ho referred to the Law Officers of the Crown, 
with a view that if it should be found necessary, the powers to be entrusted to the 
Directors of Convict Prisons may bo more clearly dcflned by Act of Parliament. 

I have very fully considered all the charges which this prisoner has brought for- 
ward. He candidly admits himself that he h;is committed numerous prison offencci:. 
Some of tneso have been of considerable gravity, and necessjirily entailed, in accord- 
ance with prison rules, severe punishments, and the emylo^Tnent of measures of 
restraint; others of the charges against him have been of a less imi)ort:int character, 
and! am not satisfied that in CO rtiin insUmces, as, for example, tnat m connection 
with coir picking at Millbank, in July. 1*^67, it was proper to punish him at all. 

On various grounds, and in dilterent prisons, O'Donovan Kossa was awarded a 
ver>' unusual amount of prison punis'.iment during the first three years of his im- 
prisonment. He asserts, and is substantially borne out by the prison reci»rds, 
that ho has undergone 123 days of bread-and-water punishment diet, 231 davs (f 
penal class diet iii a darkened cell. 2h days in the absolutely dark cell, and thnt 
ne has been, in all, 39 d-iy.s in handcuns. He admits that he acquired a bad 
prison character, but he attributes the attitude of resistiince to prison discipline, 
which he assumed, to the manner and conduc^t of the authorities towards hiui. 
It U, I think, but just to him to add that during a long period when he was 
almost constantly undergoing report and punishment, his applications to the Gov- 
ornor and the Secretary of State show him to have been frequently Jisking for books 
of instruction. It is also worthy of remark that the almost continuous employment 
of bread-and-water punishment diet in the case of O'Donovan Ilossa, in the months of 
Miv and June, lS68,did not prevent him from committing the assault, already rclorrod 
to, on the Governor, on the 16th June ; that the handcuffing which followed* fVom 17th 
June to 20th July in punishment cells did not jirevent him, when liberated, from com- 
mitting a further olTcnce, for which he w;is, after an interval of two hours and a 
quarter, again put in hamlcuifs for two d:ivs, and that the infliction of 2*^ davs bread- 
and-water punishment diet, carried out from 20th July, did not prevent "h im fn-m 
comm-tting additional offences, f<)r which he was further reported, and tried by ilio 
visiting Director in October, ls6rt. The marked and immediate eflect of the few wo!l 
chosen words of Captain Du Cane, accom[>anied by a total remission of the ])uniHh- 
monta undoubtedly incurred by the prisoner's conduct, show in well defined contra«-t 
the influence of moral agency, as agiiinst the failure of long-continued measures of 
coercign, accompanied with a total of more than 40 days' broad-and-water diet, spreitd 
over the period from May 1st to October, 1S68. 

I am of opinion that a more discriminating treatment of this prisoner by s^mo 
of th'.»8o under whoso authority he has been placed would have been in all probability 
attended with more satisfactory results as to his prison history. ♦ ♦ • The signal 
failure of all repressive measures in this case, furnishes a most forcible illustration ot 
the necessity of separating prisoners of this cliiss from ordinary criminals. Such a 
conspicuous and successful dofiance of discipline is in itself a scandal of prison life, 
and a most dangerous example to the other convlctn. As the consciousness of guilt 
breaks the spirit of the ordinary convict committed for a crime which involves moral 
tun)itude, and all the more readily if he have been, as sometimes happens, a man of 
education or position, ho recognizes at once and submits to the dIcUites of pris«>n dis- 
cipline. But the political i)risoncr, purely such, is, on the contrary, led to a higher 
and even exaggerated sense of bis position by confinement in association with ordi- 
nary criminals. Ho considers that his sufferings ennoble his acts, and ho rebels 
against prison rule. 

The history of the case of J. O'Donovan Rossa in itself furnishes a cogent argu- 
ment in jiroof of the necessity of dealing otherwise than as at present with the class 
of prisoners to whom he belongs. This is a subject to which the Commission has 
already specially alluded. 

ROBERT D. LYONS. 

IIIEMORAXDUM. BY E. IIEADLiVM GREENHOW. 

I have signed the Report on the treatment of t reason-felon v convicts in English 
prisons, because I iigree entirely in the main conclusions set fort"!! in it. 

The Mith allegation states that O'Douovan Rossa, at Chatham prison, had his hands 
tied behind his back for 35 days. 

After the fullest possible 'investigation of Jeremiah O'Docovan Rossa's case, we 
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came to tlMcc>iKliislfln,a8Mtf<U'lliliitb(>Ilppnri,'Uiiitil]or*^p')nderiiiicoiiftei>1linonr 
wiu In fnvtir iif Ihla Hltttement l>«hiK k mrrvi't uiio ; cxcuiitlni; thHt tbo luniiwlus wci t 
iilH-u}-i; lutrii off Ht ii<i;ht &nd muuveil l^nm liiu-lc lu frun t duiiniE mc»l timet:. U gvcms, 
Linrevcr, t" nip, uiilj- Cilr to tlia iirlwiii nuthurttleit ti> luld, tliiit whnt vM4unrt<'uliiviilv 
iiiioxi:(r|rtluiuttnndnTeKulBr|iro(y)«dliii{dldnnt iipiioar, jniuy ojiliilini, fmin tlioiv'- 
liPDCu. to hnTo been InleDllnnnl on tlieli-imrl, but lu Imvo bcon n lapKC cuim-iiiient in 
IhuiDiituudenitiuidliiKnrverbiilliigtruciitnif^ Tbo(i(ivcnKirufthc]ins(>ii,t.'ii]iii.mI'i<u'- 
rll, nil hUnluni fniuiBithrDn diiya' uliwicc, iiutncdliitoly fiillinriiut tliu priVH iii-^iilt 
iiIioiililinHclfirhlclicituiied O'Oniuivsn Ibiwulo lioiiulliklinndciub, nlmlaiiii'd fl^ni vi k:! - 
iiigfitidl3ktni:cinitrolvftlie|irlsoiierwblLitI:iivuiiBWaJtlnsliidMnlnnroi>fpnnlsbinciit 
ft'iiniibolitrcnimtbrtliiitDn'ciiM. Cuptu]nILirT(iy,ihoUoiiim--Guveniiir,wliOBiive 
< vtr rtiiiii,'0 cf tho jirisunen on llio return <<r bin Kuiioriiir (lOloer, did nut cmw.dcr 
tlint he WNK iinj- Iim^'er rentouiilMa fiir tlio troiitmeut of O'lhmnviin ni«M ; r<>nsc- 
qiicntly tbu minlrH, reCGmnfi nu coiiii1«nDiuicl of tbo nrljiliiiil nrder, runtinuivl ii> 
I'Pjdy tlia liaiiduuffii bitblnd in ncenrdauco wllli It durlnt; .tlio timo Ktiitcd. In Initli, 
nllnnriTan HnfHu'a buiguiifn) uid ci>ndni;t lUrnuRhnut Iilit jirlinni couixc, pruvIouK t<i 
bid ti°SHult upiiii Gnrortior rowell hud liccn vo cxr(;]itiiHitil]v vEnleiit ui:d iiisubnr- 
riiiintr. iind Imil miuln Mni nmibHr M) liitnictsiblo nnd mli-i-lilrvntu n iirimaicr, tluit 
i( tuuuitnrall}-, havo tiikeii fur eruntcd a* Jntrntiiqiiil 
— 'lim quiet wltbuut doinK li'm ];iinii. Hu hnd I'li 

.„ ._ LiffleeTK, Hnd onec, uflur brenkinK hiii <wI]-|H'I, 

bHdUQttbsplereiilnatnwcliPa BB laninkaltlntoiiH'capnn nf dan>iH'F,iTttbirbirh 
he tbraulpnitil tha tlrst iierwiii wliu oiitored litx celL Ho ludnt dlflV-ri-nt t luf m bi'okpn 
hliuienmliiorfliniUurcand ovnn Iho wills ordnororhia call, iind fur covcnil woclcs 
nebiroihp day on which boemumltli-d tlioiifuiniiltuiinn Uinvrimr l^lKvll, lir lbri>w- 
ine over blralho cnntents ofhls oluimiier-vennl, ho had liar-n iilnini>t<iinfiiH)iilv under 
repnrtnr]inn1»hinentlbr braiichPfli>r]irtH>ii iuIm, or xrjni\ildiim;i^af'fiirii»>ni>riir- 
■frty. Onlbootlicr liiuid.lt la Init Justlca tuO'lkinonui Ibw-it ii>ti!:iiDlt'iil 



auent lo tho nerlml tn queatlrii, up lu tha timo <if tbo InvcRtlMtbin f-f bin eaiiu by the 
iVm mission, hlH ninduet hadlicnn icu<id; ai-d. Hint blshnnvMiy In ndniltiinctK us nLiv,t 
,iflilM|>rlK«noin!iic<>H,andbUuiixlot]riiiittoi'Vcrstii1onrhut Iio coiwkiereil his priiiiin 
<ricviutcc8, niMden very DivurablalmpTiii'iiiim. 

John H'Clnrc, nccordjng lu tbu Mntcment nf tbe mndical oBlner at Chalbam baa 
nailonlvafintdo QiltiUngOt, IViuawljich ).o rcnivcmt Hlniiiht IniniL-cllnlclv ; itiKiRar- 
i'«iliinMnT3d,lW!),niTery but weather. I[o1uui1>o<niocoiuib>nallirlnthoinAniuiri-,but 
niisreituirMverylltllomcdlrnltrcutnienl.thnughbobaslt'oiiuenllvrf'fbi'pd fbi^lhod. 
rinhaxnererbeiiniinttnhaifl lalior lit Chnthum. Mr. Onvor, <>f BlilllKiiik Prtann, 
<t!((oii tbatlio took him off penal diet on tbo aiimn Eroo'idR nsI>Gvi>y. Ho Is 'ihrlously 
IV a mim ot treiikly eniiStKiiilim.nndbiia erxlnally lost n'olghtdurln(tbiiithr<H>}-eiirs' 
linjirJHoninorit lo tlio extont nf 17 |Miui;i1". 

In Ibo mattiT of cl"ihinK II Wiis lilloKed that the troiismi-felnny eimvieip, on 
tbeir frrlviil at Pnnionville. w< rr linpi-lvcd of tbo OxnonU tbcv l-.iit br-niKi.t wiih 
*' -~n fmm Miiun^nv ]>rlii(>ii ; nnd that. HlUiuiigh llielr nrrinil wim In mid-nrliilcr. 



ibey vrcro nnt anpnllcil vrllh otiicn, in Wic. fireat dntrfment of thoir lieulili. 

Tlio Dicta oftho miitler aro these, tTiir obTknui reasnnii uriaon ~- '-- 
thai tho clolhinit belonelnK tn one prlium almnld not ho mtalned hv p 



furred tn another; an(£therel'»ro, on llin iirrlviil of the treiutoii-rcliniy prisunera iit 
Pcnlunvillo I'riann,'t1iefrUi<unUo}' cluthin;', irlilch tni^tmlcil flannels, wua iineesKnrlly 
OKRlmniied for PcntKnTillo rl'iliihii:. Hiil itt I'entnnvllto PrlHon, u-bli'h Is cnnitlnTillV- 
warnied durinR tlio Winter, aiiil Iht lonijir^rjituri' kept up iii iiDsocl ninilmtim. lliinn<'[s 
formed nu part <if tbo ordinary prisuii drees, and vero only EUpiillc-il uii tbo remni- 
mendatlon of tho medical nSlccr. 

Ill cimrlnsion, I feel compelled toMnto Ihiit I Mn nnablo \p coneiir with my co'- 
Ien;;ue3 on the OmmlssloD In tlio anjifH.-stion mailo In tho Ibwl panwrupb of tiio Be- 
piirt, fur UiowtlliiKEipArl.lhim time to iino. ofn detached portion efm>mo exnvlet 
prltmii for tho reception of prlaimerM of Ibo imuEnn-Mnny clan. Aa hifirali'dliilho 
paraicriiphllEcIf, nn«nch que5tion«'aHennipri!>edinlbaanItKelareferre4l tunsfor iu- 
oulryond I cannot lint meard It na beyond tho provlneo of tbo Commltkilon to rcrom- 
nirindlti I he consideration orilL'rMa.jr»:ty'ii (invemmGnt n moasurn InriilTtii;:. nsit ap- 
l-pi-ra tn me, llioTirtuul estaliiisbmeut of atpecUiI prison fiT prisi.iiers nf ihp cluss 
rtt the iroaaon-feloiiy convicla. E. UEADLaU GREEJiUOW. 
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ONE OF THE C0MMIS8I0KBBS JS IBONS— LETTBBS — MB. GLADSTONE 
AND MR. BRUCE — MR. m'cARTHY DOWNING " A3INE8TY '' — ^BAN- 
ISHMENT BY "victoria, by THE GRACE OP GOd" — A PRIVATE 
LETTEB AND MY REPLY — ^LEAVING CHATHAM AND LEAVING HALPIN 
BEHIND — THE CUBA — FORBIDDEN TO TOUCH IRISH SOIL IN THE 
COVE OF CORK — ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK — A GENERAL JUBILEE 
OF WELCOME — ^I MUST BE A TAMMANY MAN OR CEASE TO BE AN 
IRISHMAN — I REBEL AGAINST THIS, AND SACRIFICE MY POPULAR- 
ITY TO MY INDEPENDENCE — IRISH-AMERICAN POLITICIANS AND 
AMERICAN POLITICS — COLLECTOR MURPHY EMIGRATION — ^TAM- 
MANY WAR cries: "grant and murphy," "murphy AND 
grant" — I COMMIT POLITICAL SUICIDE WITH THE IRISH PEO- 
PLE BY RUNNING AGAINST TWEED, AND KILL MYSELF ENITRELY 
BY BECOMING A COMMUNE AND JOINING TENNIE CLAFLIN. 

If you have read this book through and perused the last chapter 
carefully, you will see I have been corroborated in everything I 
ftated regarding my prison life. It was somewhat vexatious to nnd 
myself flatly contradicted by Doctor Burns, and Warders Goad and 
Cranston, and all the others I met, in presence of the Commission, 
but I had been a long time learning patience, and my schooling stood 
to mo on the occasion. The Commissioners themselves behaved like 
gentlemen ; but Doctor Greenhow did not at all seem to like the 
developments I was making, and looked as if he wished me to break 
down m my case, ^eo how ho differs with Doctor Lyons on the 
question of treating political prisoners as thieves, and tries to explain 
awav how it was by a mistake I was kept so long in irons. Mr. 
BroSerick was very deferential all through the inquiry, and I con- 
ceived a particular liking for hinu My four or five days' acquaintance 
with Mr. De Vere was rendering him quite familiar to me, and I had 
much sympathy once for Doctor Lyons, when I saw his hands chained 
behind his back, and saw the agonized look he gave when he asked 
me if my hands were actually tied in that manner for thirty-five 
days. He was after taking lunch; his flask lay on the table, and 
when his hands were loosed he poured out some whiskey in a tum- 
bler and offered it to me. My habitual modesty made me decline 
at first, but he pressed me, and, as it was such a novelty to touch 
anything so Irish in this quarter, I made the introduction of this 
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fiiendly enemy of ours. Lord Devon offered mo a chair, but I filt 
too independent to sit in such company, and continued giving my 
evidunco standing. 

The labors of tho Commission liaving come to a close, I returned 
to my companions and to my old trade of stocking-mending. ^Vc 
speculated on the further developments that siiould necessarily ariso 
when the Report was published, for I know I had floored the officials, 
and the Secretary of State and Mr. Gladstone should stand con- 
victed aa false witnesses, Truo enough : it was on the voi-y day 
this Commission Report was published that tho announcement was 
made of our banishment from prison. They took from July to De- 
cember to prepare the book, during which time I kept preparing to 
Citrry on the war of reporting progress to the public, in case of foul 
play. 

j\ll this year there were large amnesty meetings holding in Ire- 
land and England, and what aro called petitions were gotten up to 
the Queen, or to the Queen's manager, Mr, Gladstone. The one 
that came when events made it judicious for him to release some of 
us was presented by Mr. McCarthy Downing, the member for Cork. 
The first to sign that petition was the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and 
through him Mr, Gladstone conveyed the news tliat we were to be 
released oa condition of leaving the country. 

DowKDto Stbebt, latb December, 1370, 

" Gentleitcn : 1 have to Inform you that her MaJeHty'HGuvernmoulhfivc carefulk 
considorod tho cbso or iha coiivlcw now undprgotng tl ' ' ' ■ 



treiiaon-felom-p anil that they hiivo roonmmended to iho Crown Ibe oiorclse towards 
tbom of the ItoyHl clemency, ao iu.r Ha It la cumpaUble with the assured malulcuaQce 
or tTHnqulllty and order In tho country, 

" Thoy will, therefore, be diGoharged upon tho condition of not remaining! In. n^r 
retumlnK to, the United KlnRdoin, W. E. OLaDSTOXE-" 

A few days after this announcement tho Governor of the prison 
informed me I had received a conditional pardon. My sentence 

was changed from perpetual impiisonment to oanishment for twenty 
years, and unless I accepted the conditions the pardon could not be 
granted. I would leave the country, but would give no promise 
not to return. If I did come back before tho twenty years, let the ' 
Government take whatever course it deemed proper, but it should 
not be said I bad made a promise and broken it. I got paper to give 
a reply, and here it is: 

DBCianiEB I2d, ISTO, 
It> Oie Oovemor <^ CftobWm Priton : 

Sib: I don't think 1 can glva a fairar reply to the offlclat document rou re.id for 
mulo-diiy than t« give j-outhia paper which I wlthdre-^from Mr.UcCartbyDowiiliig, 
iinUtolellyoii that 1 will abide 6j' Its words. Hero they arc: 

•' Mr. DorsjNO : Your havins asked me if I would leave this rountry or Ireland 
oil cnndlUnns oliaj being let out of prison. I roiily that I would, and witti Ihe under, 
fi'andina thatift urn found inEnstand or Ireland Hga^n, without the iKrmission uf tli' 
liritlsh Gof ' — -" •".-^•^ - ^ ....... ,...,. 
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question, and when 1 leamod. In a few months after, that he had not, I deemed it 
l;ef;oming t() withdraw the paper from him. But now that the Government ofl'er me 
a conditional releitse, i repeat my w^rds to tliem. 

My children are in Irchiml, a'nd 1 would wish to sec thrm. If the authorities inj- 
pose upon mo the obligation f»ff;oinfc. straight from the prison to the ship, lwilld«^ s-; 
hut if they can aifurd me a few weeks' citizenship in Ireland, by my giving an assur- 
ance of carrying mvs**lf as privatelv and silently as pnssiblo, I will givo them that 
hSftUrance. * y.»ur.s respectlully, JER. O'DONOVAN ROSjSA. 

Director Fagan visited tlie pnson next day and said my answer 
was quite satisfactory, but that some others of the prisoners were 
giving a little trouble. In saying something about tlie Portland 
prisoners John O'Leary's name came up. I thought I might wiite 
to him, and lie offered me paper to do so ; but on consultation with 
IlaL we decided it was more pnident not to Avrite, lest it should be 
considered I would do so to inlltience the Portlanders any way. 

My wife had come to Chatham on the first announcement of our 
release. She wanted to get me clothes, but she would not be al- 
lowed to do anything for me till I was outside the gates. Though 
it was Christmas week, she could not get me out before the holidays. 
She telegraphed, but, getting no satisfactory reply, she went home 
to Ireland. 

She was after havinc: written a letter thanking Mr. Gladstone for 
the " amnesty," which brought her this answer : 

Chester, December 24. 
Madam: I thank you for your letter, and I take your writing it as an act ol 
much kindness. It would, 1 am sure, have been most agreeable to my colleagues, as 
well as to myself, had it been jiossible to make all the needful arrangements amMo 
effect the actual release before the ('hristmas festival. It is much more agreeable t'^ 
me to address you now than it vras on a lormcr occasion, and you will not misunder- 
siand mc when I ask you t^ acc(»i»t ray wishes f«>r ytMirsolf antlfor your husbantl. 

I remain, madam, your faithful servant, 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 

Every prisoner was asked where ho would go to, and I at first 
said Australia. JNIy wife was willing to face any part of the world 
with me, and I was anxious to evade the factions of Fenianism in 
the United States. I knew enough of things there, and knew enough 
of my own nature to know I could do \ ery little in the way of fol- 
lowing up my past life there ; but I was no longer my own master. 
I was now public property, and public opinion was to master me. 
While my wife was in Chatham she went to London every eve- 
ning and came to Chatham every morning. She met some of tlio 
men who were prominently interested in the Irish national move- 
ment, and they, one and all, declaimed against my going to the An- 
tipodes. I would be going under the British .flag ; I would be 
looked upon as deserting the cause. No ; I should go to America, 
where we would be able to unite the factions and do everytliing we 
liked for the men at home. 

I trampled my first impulses under foot. I changed my mind — 
no, that isn't correct, I only changed my course — and I made ready 
f« »r the sacrifice, and made known my intention of going to New 
York. It is well known to my companions that wo left prison hav- 
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ing decided to take no action in Irish 2>olitica in America unless n'c 
wore able to nnito all into one party; and how we were di-aggctl 
and cajoled iuto a coarse that ive dccid.'d against is a storv in 
itself. 

Air, Fagan came to Chatham on the 5th of January, 1871, and 
brought with him all the necessary papers. A saloon passage was 
engaged for us, and we were each to be suppUtd with a suit of clotlies 
and five sovereigns for i>ocket money. 1 was the first he sent for, 
and he presented the ]>atent of pardon, asking mc to sigu an accept- 
ance of it. I wrote : 

" I accept tills ' patent of ])ardon.' 

" Jek, O'Doxovas Ross.v." 

" Here, I suppose that will do, Mr, Fagan," 

" Well, I don't know, I think there is something else wante<l ; 
say without mental rose nation or something that way." 

"Would you please write out what you think proper, and if I 
don't see anything hard in it, I will make a copy and sign it." 

The Director wrote as the prisoner directed, aud I copied and 
signed the document, putting quotation marks around " Ptaent of 
pardon." 

I, Jer, O'DotioTun Rossn. hnvinR seen niiil Iic:ird read llio rnniiitiinis ot my 
relcuso fhtm priiuin ax cnatHlriud lu the " Palcal i^f I'urdnii," iiC['C|it them uticoi:di- 
dilwiially and without reserve. 

JEII. O'llOXOVAN ItOSSA. 

Ho then gave mo possession of the ])arcliment with a round 
plaster of wax about two pounds weight tied to it, which ia called 
the seal. It is a curiosity lu its way. 

After prescnltng mc with this 1 asked Mr, Fagan if he would 
give mc alt my Biippressed letters. Ho could not do so, but them 
were some which were made up to he given me ; the rest I cwild 
not have. He proposed to have them Curucd, and, as I could not 
get possesHiou of them, I consented. 

CHiiTnu Pbison, Jimuaiy 6, '71. 
"Vietwla, by thogmeeof OndntiiiGCnltedKlngiioro nf Gront BrItiKn nnd Ire- 
land. Queen Defender of the Pnltli iind uuRirtli, to all whom tUnno iirespnla Kliall rnnin 
firoetlnR, Wheresfl nt a Spcclnl Commtsiilon of Over nod Tumiliiur Hiid Ueiisntl Jail 
leliverv, holdcn Ht Dublin In and fur tlio i-ount]' of Iho city uT Dublin, ini the cl^lit- 
ri>rith <Tay of Uecamlier. lu tbc roar uf our Iy>rd. One Thcmivid EiKht Ilniulroil and 
Bixty-llvo, Jeromiab O'Donnvan Rnma, lalo i>ri)kllihcr«on. In tho rnunty of Cork, wru 
111 n lawful mnnnor indicted, tried and fouiKl ciilltr of cortnln fokmleri, nnd w»>< duly 
pcuteiiROil tohe tieptlnpoDnlservltudororlho term t>riibinntnral]llt: Aiul wliuraa::. 
in rJinaidoritlion nf Komo clrrumiitiinRDs hnmtily rciiresenteri unto ua on bclinlf nt the 
SHkl Jeremiuh O'Doiiovnn Rosna, we liave thiiuifbtllt on tho ciniditlona lien>lnuiii.>r 
oontiliied, and oxpreKed, to oxtond our rtr^ mnrry nntn tlio wild Joromlah fP'Doni)- 
vnn YMhi*^. Enow ye, thcrcforo, that on t!in conditions taorolnnlter confined aiul ex- 
prenneil, tea of nur K|ioolal eraco, nertain luinn-ludjfo, and mem motion by and with 
the jHivli^ and mmsent of our mht trunly and wuH-IioIiitohI cnnvfn and cnunclllor, 
Juli!) Poyniz, EnrI 9r>eni>cr, K,R.. <iur Ijlcutmnnt-Gencnil nnd Gcneral-noTenu.>r 
of ttlHt pari of our aaid Dniled Kingdom nailed Ireland, and accnrdlnK to the Icnor 
andcflbel «f oar letter under our r<>\-)il Blcnatiire. betrinj; date Ht our court, lit St. 
/ames'a, the tlilrlv-Hrst dny of DpfenihiT, In the itiirivfourlh yoHr of our reiBn, and 
Itmr enrolled In th« Xtocord and Writ Olllte uf cur Uigh Court of Cbancer}- iu Ireland 
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aforesaid, have pardoned, remitted, and released ; and by these presents wo do par- 
don, remit, and release the said Jeremiah O'Duiiovan Kossa, or by whatever other 
namei) ur additions of name, office, art, mystery, or place, the said Jeremiah 0-l><.>no- 
van Bossa is known, called or named, or was lately known, called, or named, the felo< 
nios of which ho stands convicted iis aforesiiid and all and singular convictions and 
attainders thereupon, and save as horeinaiter mentioned all pains, penalties, and for- 
feitures thereby by him incurred as aforesaid, t»r incident or consequent uuon the 
said felonies or any of them, or the commission thereof, or the jud^nnent had there- 
upon as aforesaid; and our firm peace to him, the said Jeremiah O'Dunovan Rotisa, 
for the same. SVo, on the conditions hereinafter contained and expressed, do 
give and grant by these presents, forbidding that the said Jeremiah O'Donovan 
Kotisa, by the justices, bheriUs, excheators, balilfs, coroners, or other the 
oflicera or minister of us, our heirs and successors on the occasion 
aforesaid, may l>6 molested, disturbed, or in any manner aggrieved for the 
same, so that on the conditions hereinafter contained and expressed, he, the said 
Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa m«ny stand right in open court. If any person against him 
should be willing to speak on the occasion aforesaid. And our further will is, and by 
these presents for us, our heirs and successors, we do grant that these, our letters 
patent, or the enrolment thereof, shall bo in all things firm, good, v<alid, sufficient, 
and effectual in the law, and shall be as well to the said justices and sherifl^, eschea- 
tors, baililfs, and coroners, as to all others the officers and successors, a sufficient 
▼Arrant and discharge in that behalf. Provided always, and It is hereby declared, 
that these our letters patent, and the pardon, remission, and release hereby granted, 
aro expressly subject to the several conditions following — that is to say, tuat the?e, 
our letters patent, be enrolled in tho Record and Writ office of our High Court of 
riiancery in Ireland aforesaid, within the space of six calendar months next ensuing 
tlie date of these presents.' And, further, that the said Jeremiah O'Donovan Rosba 
MfuiHforthmitfi ttejfmrt out of ike United Kingilom of Great Britain and Ireland ^ and 
shad n'main out of the said United Kiti(jih>m for tliettpace of iicenty years from the date 
of these presents. And, ftirther, that "the said Jeremiah O'Donovan Rossa shall not 
during tho said space of twenty years, exercise, or attempt, or claim to exercise 
within the said United Kingdom any capacity, right, access, or privilege of which 
ho wjis, or has been, deprived, or which was or has been lost, forfeited, extinguished, 
or suspended by the felonies aforesaid, or any of them, or bv reason of his having 
committed the same folonies.or any of them, or been convicteclof, or a(\judged guilty 
of, or sentenced or attained for such felonies, or any of them. 

•* In witness whereof we have causeti these our letters to bo made patent. 
Witness, John Poyntz, Karl Sf»cncer, our Lietenant-General and General Governor of 
Ireland, at Dublin, the third day of January, in the thirty-fourth year of our reign. 

•* Enrolled in the Record and Writ Office of her M:0es1y'sHigh Court of Chancery 
in Ireland, on tho third day of January, one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
one. " M. J. Bkady, a. C. R. «k W. 

** RALPn Ci'SACK, Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper." 

" Now," said he, " I have a sealed letter for you which I have 
never read, nor do I know ^vhat it contains. I am instnicted to 
give it to you after you receive your pardon, and liere it is." 

London, Dec. 20th, 1870. 

Mr. O'Dokotat Rossa : I havo for some timo past looked forward to congratu- 
lating you on your release, and expressing my sincere good wishes for your future 
career. I do not feel that I havo the right, nor would it become me t^) offer vou any 
advice, and especially of a political nature. Though vou and I are nearlv of tlie same 
a'^e, our experiences of life and views of life are very (CilTerent : nor would it be reason- 
able to expect that you should regard Fenianism in the same light that I do. At tho 
same time I would venture to implore you, before connecting yourself with it again, 
either In tho United States or elsewhere, t<j take counsel with tho wisest an<l most 
disinterested friends that you possess, with your good wife, and, let mo add— with 
your own best feelings and highest aspirations. 

I will sav no more, except that I shall always hear of yon with friendly interest. 

Indeed I should not have said what I havo SJiid had I not f(»rmed a conviction 
which I havo freely avowed, that you are worthy of a happier destiny than has yet 
been yours. 

I rely upon your honor to regard this letter as confidential, and remain, ^^gh 
little known to you, Your friend, 



ain,^^c: 
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CuATB^tn Piiisos, Janu.irj- 5, Vi\. 

Bm: II Id a poor lliine lo tLaiik yoii in words, and l/mceno olhnrn-ay loibank 
j'Oli for j-our kiiiil letter, niiil your very kind wishi's for iny welfare. Ourp:iperit[iots 
in lite are, as you snv, dtlFercnt, yet If wo euuld qicnk i^ur minds to each oilier our 
views regardlQK ■• Feulanlsm'' may not liusoCir aiiartasyoiitlilnk. I would <'Kiii'et 
your enliBhlenod mind to rot's"! mo b8 it woiiW tlioinliiLbltantoraiiy<illier('oiiqiiiTed 
t^ountry, jind 1 Would allow you the riB'it ofthe contincror t" mnlniain Ma coiiipifsl. 
Vutwocannottalk, aiidmy tlmooru)ip<irtutiily(liieiinril|ieniilttno to nrritc, oven if 
my acquaintnnoe could trarrant my inienltinjt tVcety uiid caud idly tor ou. Ifihould wish 
10 see IrlBbmonaiid Enfflislmu^ frioudii u well aa iielfthtnira. Kuw-n-days, wheumivli t >■ 
Rnnics and weapons of dealTuctloii aro betiira our eyci<, ami tlie iiiMslbilJly of ilipi 

being use<l In lliolntorostortyran '— ' ' '■" "■ ~" '"' " 

l>ne|tto of tbcso iHlandii, a strung 1> 
any tLoughtoracKrcsi'lon, thnn t 
dnwntho otlicr. 'Would Engllijh Bl... . . 
tu our division. It would Hehtcn my cxUo. 

I do nrit know how winda Will drift me, but this you mav bo sure of, that no 
course of life will ever Ur.d mo fwlerlnn Ill-will liotweon Kncllsbmen ami Irishmen, 
iiiMl lfy»a,n8»wrilor,makoat:imil)ir ondeHvorlodiSjipHlo ihoj'c projudioes whii'h 
cxlstuiidECCM lobe by some InducucocultlvaledbctweeuUic two people, 1 will «T«r 
romember you witli kindness. 

Yon possibly Iwvo one time or another In your llfh exiicrlcnced tbnlnainof 
IhouKht TcsultinK ftvm ImIuk led by your opinions — by rour consciousiiiis's or rod I- 
luilo It) oxiiTOBS yourself and to act ma manner that would not bo entirely a^rociiblo 
lo sriuo one you respetled. It is such a froling I expomuco now, In uie desire to 
respuotyoii.and to bo consistent with myself. 



f->rtiinc) has followed mo llirough Jife In making people see more in nie than I fi' 
■" " "'lo iisentatprcsent, and if I " ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

correct yourscll" on this head. 



niyiicif. Toil are tlio iiffont at prcHont, and if I could sjieak imperatively to you, 
')UkllHy, y ■ ' "■ — "■'- ■ — -* 



1 Will, as you de^re, consider your letter a private one. 

There is one matter of concent tome, which I will communicate to you; it If: lliis: 
I am leavlnK prison, anil — trhat I dn not like — I am leaving behind mo. amoni; the .sol- 
diers and Uanchoster mon, soiac wlioni I hare Influenced Into the nourso wliirh led lo 
llietr Imprlnnnment, ami tbiH riuinot leud low.irds my rest. If I hud time in the 
eonntry, I Intended to a^ the BecreUry of Slate if there were ajiy condiiioiis of 
i-nleasc forlliuiw mout I tlinn;;ht the Government m<eht allocother close this ojien 
core orjadltiinl iiHimners In Enidand. Could von do aiij'thlnic In the matter? If you 
could, Iwouldtuk you anil request yon to send mu aline to meet tbe Cumird steamer 
tu Queenatowu ou Sunday next. 

I remain, sir, yours verv respect Hill v. 
Ti. (iSlgucd) JER. O'DO-N'OVAN ROSSA. 

I'. S,— A mosB.ij-p has reached me from one of those Manchester prisoners, and 
here are the exact words; "Thev have oie ne:iTli- dead. I am now doint: twenii- 
days' broad anil walur, and tiave no bed at night. Uy mune Is Dan Reddin ; I am one 



n has been repeatedly under piinl^limenl. I am exiiectei 
'n I uct out or prison — and I tell you honeslly. I have ni 
desire to nuh Into print. I tniond to apeak to Mr. Fagiin to-d.iy. wllh a rl 



relaxing the discipline in this niar'a ciiae. Forhaiis the most becoming wav for mo 
to do it is to lay UilB letter before him. J. u'D. 

The Daniel Reddin referred to here ia the young man wlio Ijo- 
Ciime helplessly paralyzed iu prison, and who tried to get an indict- 
ment agiiiiiBt Dr. Burns and other officials on nccount of the ill- 
tn-atment lie received from them, 

Tiie snow was tliiek on the ground at the time of my release, in 
January, ISTl, and he was tfacu starving on bi^ad and water, with- 
out a 1>od at night. 

My correspondent did not write to me to the Cove of Cork, but 
when 1 arrived in America I received a letter from Jiim saying lie wan 
oiit ofT^ndon when mine came. In this he spoke very kindly and 
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promisingly ; I would let you read it but that it might betray who 
he was, and he " relied upon my honor to hold it as confidential." 

When I came to New York I was forced into public politics, as 
I will afterwards explain ; and as this was taking the course my 
correspondent would dissuade me from, I felt delicate about reply- 
ing. 1 could not feel it manly or gentlemanly to follow up the la- 
voi*s I expected from him in the release of the soldier prisoners, and 
as this was the piincipal subject of my last letter, I did not reply to 
it. Could 1 have foreseen the little good I could do hero for the 
cause of Irish independence I would have taken a contrary course. 
I would rather look back now to the release of Johnny O'Brien or 
Sergeant M'Carthy three years ago, than to anything I have done, 
or seen done, by Irishmen in America to forward the cause of Irish 
revolution. This may give consolation to the enemies of Ireland, 
but if it shame her so-called friends into more honest and energetic 
action for her freedom, I don't begrudge the others their uttle 
pleasure. 

Halpin refused to sign any conditions. lie intended prosecuting 
thfe perjurers who swore against him as soon as ever he got out of 
prison, and signing this paper would be signing away his right to 
do so. 

Everything having been made ready for our departure from Chat- 
ham, we took a last fond look at our cells and descended to the court- 
yard. We stood and made a request that llalpin be brought down 
to us to bid him adieu. It was granted, and it was as painful a 
parting as you could imagine to see us in our broadcloth bidding 
adieu in his convict grey to him of whom we were all so fond. 

We took our seats in two coaches, two warders seating them- 
selves with us, the Deputy-Governor entered a gig, some one shouted 
out " All right," the heavy prison-gates swung on their hinges, and 
in a moment we were outside them ; but though outside and on 
our way to freedom, yet were we prisoners still. In that land that 
affords a refuge to all the political prisoners of the world there was 
no resting-place for us — no freedom until we were placed beyond its 
boundaries. 

"The foot of slave thy heather never stained." 

We had the accursed brand of English slavery upon us, and our 
tread should not pollute the soil. 

We were driven to the railway station in Chatham, and, having 
been conducted into a carriage, the Deputy-Governor entered the 
next compartment to us and the train started. Arriving in London, 
we were placed in coaches, and driven to the station from whence the 
train starts for Liverpool. The Deputy-Governor told us there was 
time to have refreshments, and if we liked we could have some. 
We consented and were conducted into a private room in the build- 
in cc ; here there was a table already prepared for us. We had sand- 
wiches, wine and ale, and could have anything we liked. Wo ate 
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and drank, and thanked ihe Deputy, who, now tliat lie wnMi't a 
jailer, was a very amiable gentleman. He made himself as agree- 
able as posBible, and telegraphed to liavo everything ready befort- 
bim as he went along. Detectives were here and there and every- 
where that we made a stop or changed cars or coaches. It wiis 
deemed necessary to observe the greatest possible secrecy regarding 
our removal, lest any troublesome demonstrations should spring ii^i 
on the way, and our escort did his best to hide us. 

Having taken sncb a lunch as wo did not enjoy for the past five 
Tears and four months, we, with detectives beljind and detectives 
before, were stealthily conducted to the train, and after a ride of 
four or five hours found ourselves in Liverpool. 

There was a crowd at the station there, and Mullcda, who wa-» 
well known by the Irishmen of Liverpool, had lots of friends around 
him. Coaches were drawn up to receive ns, and as I stepped out 
on the platform one friend kindly gave me his arm, and his kind- 
ness was imitated by another who saw I had another arm to sjiare. 
I thought they were some of onr friends, and we had a great laugh 
afterwards when we learned lliey were detectives who thus acted i^o 
politely towards every one of ns. Another hour's driving Ihrougli 
Liverpool brought us to the river-side, where there was a tng- 
lioat in waiting to convey us on board the steamship Cuba. t>he 
lay in the middle of the river, ready to sail next morning. It was 
about ten o'clock when we got on board, and the Deputy ordered 
■A Fupper. Wo had a grand time of it. Jailere and convicts 
and ship's officers fraternized over the clinmpagne, AVe trie<l to 
make ourselves as genial as possible. Wo toasted the Deputy's 
health and he toasted ours ; the doctor of the ship made a speech ; 
some of the prisoners, being called upon, became humorous and 
gave excuses lor short orations by saying they were a good while 
out of i>ractice nuder the silent system. Altogether we had a good 
night of it, though we were still prisoners. Tlie doctor went so for 
a^ to boast of being an Irishman, though he wasn't a Fenian or a 
Catholic, and when^ie heard our opinions as to how little wo thought 
the name '-Fenian" or "Catholic" or "Protestant" should intiu- 
ence a man in the discharge of a duty towards his native land, and 
other opinions of ours also, he appeared pleased that there seemed 
so little difference between us. It was a regular straight-out lilwrty, 
equality and fraternity party. There were tho head jailer and his 
deputy warders and their prisoners sitting at the same table with 
ilie ship's officers, all toasting each other's health, in utter disreg.iril 
I if those distinctions of caste so necessary to "discipUne," and dis- 
cipline herself outraged in treating us as gentlemen while holding 
us nfl felons. 

We retired to our berths about two o'clock in the morning, and 
ihe two warders did prison duty over ns by remaining up and keej>- 
iiig guard outside our doors. 

About nine o'clock, just before the ship sailed, the Deputy asked 
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us into his room, and laying before each of us five sovereigns, said he 
had instructions to give us so much for j^ocket money. As we had 
decided to receive everything given us, under the circumstances 
that our friends were not allowed to give us anything, we took the 
English gold, and shaking hands with the officer as a form of bid- 
ding him good-bye, he went on board the tug-boat, and the Cuba 
steamed down the Mersey. Bnt though the Deputy left us, his two 
deputies did not. Wo were prisoners still, and they had charge of 
us until we started from the Cove of Cork, where the ship was lo 
take up the mails. 

An hour after starting from Livei"pool, I made the discovery 
that we had a stow-away on board. Strange as it may seem, ho 
knowing that I was on the ship, souglit mo out and gave me his 
confidence. He represented himself as a correspondent of the New 
York Worldy he liad been " interviewing" mo all the morning but 
could not draw mo out, and recognizing the vast importance of hav- 
ing my opinion on the questions of the day for the American world, 
he had hid himself on board, as he could not otherwise secure a pas- 
sage from Liverpool to Cork. I thanked him for the compliment 
paid me, but begged to be excused from giving my opinions, as I 
had been shut in from the world and in utter darkness reicJ^rdin^ all 
the aiTairs passing in it. Yet he would not be put off, ho should 
have something from me for his pains, and he went to the trouble 
of tellin<x me of the Irish Tenant Rii^ht bill and the Irish Church Dis- 
establishment bill, which Mr. (41adst(>ne had lately passed, asking 
my opinion on them. I told him I had not faith enough in Mr. 
Gladstone to pass any bill that would give the Irish tenant any 
right against the right of the landlord to eject liini and rackrent 
him whenever he thought proper, and in this I was not far astray, 
for it is now seen that Gladstone's Tenant Right bill is only a second 
edition of Deasy's bill, or any of the other sham bills that have been 
passed to gull the people. 

As to the Church Disestablishment bill, I reasoned thus when my 
interviewer asked me if I thought it should not quell agitation and 
make the Irish contented. A robber seizes your house and proi.)erty, 
expels you, and in addition to this he imposes upon you the duty ol* 
maintaining ono of his bastard children. His neighbors aro wit* 
nesses of this injustice, and to look well in their eyes he tells you 
lie will not tax you with the 8up]>ort of his child any more; that 
that much of the injustice is taken off your shoulders. Aro yo.i 
tlien to forgive him all tho other injustice done you and to look upon 
him as a benefactor ? It was in such wise that I spoke to this gen- 
tleman. I was a little on my guard, as I did not know but he may be 
an English spy sent to sound us, but probably I was mistaken here, 
as I aft e wards saw in the New York World something purj)orting 
to bo an account of what passed between us. I got sea-sick and 
went to my l)erth, but this did not prevent him from trying to prose- 
cute his mission. He came into my room, but I got such a vio- 
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lent attnck of retching wlienever Iio asked luc a question as indiiocl 
liiiii to liave compaasiun on mo and fjo away. On Sanday morning 
!is we wt'i-o ai>proacliiiiji the Cove of Cork, he made for me again 
anil I made the best of my way to evade him. 

Ireland once more. There slie lay before as, with lier hopes and 
the high hopea of our youth bhiHtcd. As we drew near to land Die 
Jailers drew nearer lo us, and wo were reminded we were not allowed 
to go on ehorc. 

Twelve years before I lay in tlio County Jail of Cork, and this 
i^ame harbor received the Neapolitan exiles who had broken loose 
from their jailers while at sea. Mr. Gladstone championed them: 
he and all tlie English people were jubilant over their escape and 
lieanily welcomed their arrival in Ii-eland. Now Mr. Gladstone is 
Prime Minister of England, and not alone has he couDtcnanced in 
his prisons the very treatment which ho vehemently condemned in 
tlie Neapolitan ones, but when wo approach our native land on our 
way to banishment lio prohibits us from setting foot upon its soil. 

As soon as we cast anchor, the necessary relay of police and 
detectives came on board to keeji us to our quarters during the five 
or six hours we stayed in the harbor. The Cove pilot informe<l me 
lliat my wife had arrived in town the evening before, and I enjoyed 
llie prospect of having her a fellow-passenger to America. Small 
boats came from shore and in them I recognizedtwoof my Portland 
cinnpanions, Pat. ]Jarry and Jerry O'Donovan, with several others 
of my old-country friends. None of them would bo allowed on 
board, but as the mountain would not come to Ittahomet, Mahomet 
went to the mountain, and seeing Davey Hiordan and a few othern 
begging for leave, and refused, to be allowed shake hands with mo, 
I jum])ed over the side of the shi)) into their little boat. You'd think 
this was the signal for un outbreak, there arose such a commotion. 
The detectives ran hci'o, the jailers ran there, every one ran somi- 
where, but after having a few words and a shake liands with my 
friends around I climbed up the side of ths ship and delivered 
myself quietly into the hands of my keepers. 

During the day, four or live steamers from " Cork's own town " 
e'rowded with "God's own people" came down the river and kept 
hovering around our ship, ilie cheering was immense, and the en- 
ihusiasm showed ns the old cause was still uppunnost in the hearts 
ot the masses of our people, 

A committee presented hb with clothes and money : they had an 
ii'ldress for us also, hnt one of the conditions of allowing them on 
board was that this should not be presented. 

jVly wife and youngest child met mo here, and accompanied me 
t<< America. 

Approaching New York a pilot was taken, and the newspapers 
he brought showed us wo would be placed in a very delicate sitn- 
aiion arriving in the New World. The Irish people were heartily 
joyous at our release, and the politicians of the citT were, as a 
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matter of course, at the head of the people. As our ship ncared 
l.ind, torches blazed and cannon boomed. " Ship ahoy." " Grovem- 
mcnt cutter." The ladder was let down : a portly brown-haired 
gentleman stepped on board, and I was introduced to the Collector of 
the Port of New York. On the part of the Government of the United 
States he tendered me and my companions the welcome and the 
hospitality of free America. The Government steamer was alongside 
to receive us, and apartments for our accommodation had been en- 
gaged at the Astor llouse. 

I thanked him ; but as I was only one of five, I desired the Col- 
lector to see the others with me. During our interview some of the 
City Fathers had come on board from another steamer, and having 
met some of the other prisoners, wore tendering us a welcome and 
hospitality on behalf of the great City of New York. The city 
steamer was alongside, and apartments had been engaged for us at 
the Metropolitan. I saw immediately that the question of our re- 
ception had grown into a party fight. It was impossible for me to 
get a word with one of my companions without half a dozen sur- 
rounding us, half of whom would be at one side and half at the other 
side, bawling out, " liossa, go this way." " Rossa, go that way." 

The Collector asking if he could have a few private words with 
me, I went with him to the Captain's room, and he spoke to me 
somewhat in this manner : 

" Mr. O'Donovan, I am an Irishman myself; I am not without 
some sympathy for your cause, and I wish to see our people respected 
in their new home. I am pained at what you have witnessed here 
to-night. You have been years in prison, you are banished from 
your native land, you turn your face nere, the National Government 
come to receive you, and a faction that has been for years degrading 
the character of our race steps in to create disturbance. The Irisli 
people are glad of your release ; they are honest, but they have got 
into the hands of a party of thieves and swindlers, who on every 
important occasion strive to use them against the interests of the 
country, and, as you see here to-night, to our common disgrace. 
Tammany Ilall is not greater than the National Government, and, 
if you take a broad, statesmanlike view of the case, you aud your 
friends will come on board the cutter with me." 

I had not time to reply when the door was burst in, and I was 
seized bodily and borne to the centre of the saloon. Room was 
made for the five prisoners to come together to receive an invitation 
of welcome from the Municipal Government. We were introduced 
to John Mitchel and Richard O'Gorman, one of whom read the ad- 
dress, and then a scene arose that baffles description. 

A college professor from the West, who sat at our table during 
the voyage, whispered me aside and said, " Rossa, if you would 
excuse me for offering an advice it would be this — Receive the invi- 
tation from the Nation first. Let the Government cutter receive you 
from the English ship. Let the national flag carry you to American 
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Boil, and %ylion you arc lauded lu the city, you can, with propriety, 
acufpt the otlicr invitation, if yoii wislu" 

This was Bound advice, but thu increasing din of voices, the up- 
roar, tlie fihoutin" and slioving, f orhado a quiet thought to bo given 
to anything, ^\o saw acquaintancesnoAvat both eiilt^s of the house 
wamily contcndiuj' ono against the other. A\\. of ttietii were our 
friends, but t!io liglit had waxed so wanii that we saw we cotdd not 
get out of making half of tlicm our enemies if we accepted either of 
the invitations. 

In the midst of the melee, Br. Cnniochan, tho Health Officer of 
the port, eamc and ordered tho ship to be quarantined, as there was 
a case of small-pox on board, and no passengers sliould bo allowed 
on shore till further orders. The Health Officer was on the Tam- 
many side of tho liouse, and this was a clever display of the tactics 
of the party. If ivo acco|>tL'd the national invitation tlie Health Of- 
ficer could not allow us to infect the city with small-pox ; if we ac- 
cei)ted the city invitatiini, there mightn t bo much aanggj, of the 
conta"iou. 

We craved a short time for consultation, and were allowed it. 
Wo retired, and decided we would go to a private hotel, .and after 
twenty minutes we returned to tho saloon and read the foUoiring 
reply to the invitations : 

On Bouid tde " Crai," Juii. 13, InTl. 
Todte Gentlemen of Ibe meral DepiUalioni foi- Ileceitin^ the Iriih, Elites. 

Gentleuen: Wo thnnk yuu for nil ynur liivitntioiiy, niii[ wo will tiy tu ncri^pl rill, 
hutwijiiroonlyu few ofniuny. Our folluw-prlsnners iire on tlio way liltlier, mid wo 
will tiko 110 public Slop until thoj- iirrivB. Yuu mavVmk u|>r>iiiut niiriiprt.iviiliiie 
tlio ciiiiso nf iroltind, fur tliu Interest ot wbich causo nro dcKire tlint hII Irishmen 
nhould iM) nulled. 11 1? imlnful to u:< to-iiigUt to sco so miicU disunion amoniait your- 
SclvL'ii. For wlixt yonv recojitioli i-oiii:'cm« un ns iildivldiiiils wn cure lilllo (mmparcd 
to wlinl wo ftcl iLbout tt in ronnpclinn Willi tbo intercut of Irish Iiidopeiidoncp. and :ia 
you Imvu not united cordl.illy tn rcceivo us, wc will not decido i>d anytlilng iinlll llie 
lUTiTMl of uur brutbcrs. Wo will remain on board tbo ship tD-iil|f)i1, oM gu tu n liotel 
tv-mcrrow. 

T.'o remain, eonttcmcn, yours, verv rpspeetfullv, 

■jElt. O'UOJJOVAN' ROSSA. 
(^HAIILKS U. OTOXSELL, 
JOHN WKVOV. 
JOIIS McCLDllE, 
IIBSIIY 3. ML'LLEDA. 

If this did not please any one, it calmed tlie elements a little, nnd 
the storm began to subside. By and by I found myself twitting in the 
parlor listening to a very spicy debate between the Collector atid Mr. 
O'Gomian. They hit at each other pretty hard in a gentlemanly way 
but some less gentlemanly jierson present joined in tho debate, making 
U8« of the rude and vulgar obsen-ation that he knew the Collector 
many years ago when they Iwarded in the same house, and that he was 
not then as big a man as ho was now. Tina tninod my sympathy 
to tho side of jilr. Murphy — whicli I found to bo the Collector's name. 
I don't know that ho is as Irish as his name indicates, but he is tlie 
moat prominent and ioflucntial Irishman in the city to-day. He was 
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born in 1823 in Ballinacht, Garryowen County, and his father, John 
Murphy, who was land agent to old William XVise, of Cork, brought 
the whole family to America in or about 1832 — man-servants, maid- 
servants, et cetera — ^in all seventeen souls. 

Tlie morning after our arrival we left the steamer and went to 
Sweeny's Hotel, telling the proprietor we were ourselves to pay for 
our board, and requesting him to receive money from no one on that 
account. A sum of money had been subscribed previous to our 
arrival, which lay in the hands of Mr. O'Gorman. Ho presented us 
w^ith fifteen thousand dollars of it for " the exiles," and when we 
came to inquire about our hotel bill we found it was also paid. 

Deputations, invitations, addresses and congratulations continued 
to pour in, and moniing, noon and night the hotel was besieged with 
visitors. Our hands got swollen and sore from hand-shaking. It 
was a hearty, generous welcome of the j^eople, but we were heartily 
wishing it would come to an end. 

We made up our minds that wo would have nothing to do with 
cither of the political parties, and, as we did not land in the Govern- 
ment steamer, wo determined to have nothing to do with Tammany 
Hall. But here a difficulty arose. It was thought we could not 
well refuse a public reception, offered by tlie City, 'ivithout laying 
ourselves open to the charge of treating the authorities with con- 
tempt, and this position we did not wish to be j)laced in. Knowing 
that the eyes of England were upon us also, wo accepted the invi- 
tation, and the programme laid down by the City I? athers was to 
have us taken to Tammany Hall and to have the procession start 
from there. Once we placed ourselves in the hands of the author- 
ities we, in all decency, felt bound to acquiesce in their manage- 
ment of the proceedings. I felt bitter to think that, after all the 
efforts wo made to steer clear of party — to act straight between all 
and give neither side a victory or defeat — we were now being taken 
to a p lace that would give our existence a political complexion. 

While laboring under the vexation of seeing the cause of Ireland 
brought into this question of American party politics, I was called 
upon to speak, and I spoke something tiiat seemed not pleasing to 
the leadei-s. 

I said if I went to Ireland, and that the Orangemen there offered 
me a welcome, I would jovf ully accept it as a tribute to the cause 
we represented, and coupling the name of Tammany in some infeli- 
'^itous manner with this obsers-ation, " I put my foot in it." It was 
in the original programme to take us into the City Hall when 
jiassing it. As wo approached the place there was a halt of about 
an hour, but what I said threw cold water on everything that was 
])reparcd there, we were not invited in, and the official part of tho 
ceremony ended ungraciously. 

The Common Council of Brooklyn voted us a public reception 
also, and we had to appear in state there another day. The Mayor 
and Aldermen of Jersey City followed suit, but we decided on having 
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no more public honora Alderman Hai-riiigton, a Dnnmanway 
Irishman, was iti Neiv York every day preHsing us to accept the Jer- 
sey offering, but wo reasoned him out of his anxiety to fete ns. 

The rcpresentativca of the nation, in Senate assembled in Wash- 
ington, -welcomed as in ft resolntion introduced by the Hon. Ben- 
jamin Butler, and the State representatives in Albany sent us tbi-ir 
greeting through the Govefnor: 



- H country, whicEi bad been unanimously Hdofiied bj: tbo Heuaie nnd 

Assembly of Ibe Stale. 

Very respBcUully, JOHN T. HOFFMAN. 

Tb Jeb's 'Donor as Rossa. 



STATB or KeW YOBB, ARHEXEI.r Cl!*tlMIl. t 

Aleasy, Fell. 16, IS71, l 
Itt$cifed, if tht Senate conrtir, Tbat tie Legiflalure, in the nnnie and nn hthulf of 
thepooiilo<iflhBSlft(oor!feffyfirk,e»WndtoTti"mB8C1nrkLuhy.JeremialiO'I>oliovHn 
HoBsa, CbnrlcB Underwood O'Connell, John O'Lean-, Thomas F. Duurko, and tbeir 
assoctatoe, tlio Irisli oiLlcs nnd liatrlnts recently landeil iijionouriihoreR, Hnini-t hearty 
welcome to our country, and t]»at a copy of Hub roBuluUcin bo transmitlcd to them liy 
the Uovomor of this Stale. 

By order, C. W. ARMSTBOKG, Clerk. 

Is Senate, Fob. 15, 1R71 ^-Concurred In without hi 
By order. 

The whole afT^ir is now past and gone ; the cscitcment is all 
over; there secma to be no Ireland — no Irish revolutionary cause 
olive in Kew York ; the " exiles" have sunk to their natural level 
of humble private individuals ; but whatever can be said of them — 
whatever be their faults and failings — it can never be said they 
availed of their position then to forward their own interests — to 
feather their own nests. No ; Ireland's Cause was uppermost with 
them; they sank their own individuality to raise that ; and if it is 
now 

" Down in the dnsl, nnd a shamo to be seen," 
they had no hand in dragging it down. 

Place and position were within easy reach of them; the ruling 
powers keeping pace with the exuberant outburst of welcome iveru 
gencrouRljr disposed. I myself might have been a lord to-day — or 
B Sing Smg convict — had I grasped the treasures laid before uie. 
The man who gave Jlr. Green control of the City of Xew York 
paid me a visit at Sweeny's Uotel one of these days. Air. Sweeny 
told mo he was coming, and asked me not to be out. I remained 
in, and when Mr. Richard B. Connolly was announced I admitteil 
him. Mr. Sweeny ordered up a bottle of champagne, and as we 
were drinking it the Comptroller lamented the death of his deputy, 
Mr. Watson, who was killed a few days before. He wanted a man 
to fill his place, and he did not know where to get ou& lie looked 
itiquiringly at me. I felt contused, and only said he ought not lo 
have much difficulty there, with the number of smart men Kew York 
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contained. I shoved this away from me as I would any other hon- 
ors that could bo offered me at the time by cither Collector Murphy 
or Comptroller Connolly. I would not-be so scary of accepting them 
now. " There is a tide in the affaii*s of men," but I went against the 
current of mine when it was high water, and I am no way sorry 
for it. 

The newspapers differing in political opinion agreed in admit- 
ting that we had behaved ourselves becomingly ; the Black Repul)- 
licans and the red-hot Democrats gave us their meed of praise. 
Here is a specimen from each : 

THK RESOLVE OF THE EXPATRIATED REBELS. 

{From tlve Xeto York Irish Democrat,) 

" On all sides wo hear unqunliflod commendation of the reticence and retirement cf 
the Irish exiles since their arrival amongst us — of the g(H>d taste and considerate feeling 
that declined an ovation until their follow martyrs could iiarticipate In the hom^r, 
and of the sound jud»;ment that jiroserved them' from beiuR made the mere shuttle- 
cocks of i)olitical parties. The temptations wore groat, and the resistance was pro- 
])ortlonately credital)le. But from tiio antecedents of the men we could have expected 
no other result; they were not patriots for mere pageantry — no kid-clove nationalists, 
to expen<l their zeal on platforms — ^thev strove noh'y an<r nobly suffered ; and there 
was no nobler characteristic marking; tlioir career than their conduct now.'' 

IIEAD LE^^:U 
CFroiii (he Xew Yorh SlandanL) 

** The highest compliment that can be made to a man on the Pacific slopo is i:* 
credit him with carrying his head level, and wo can think of jio more api)ropriato nr 
forcible expression by which to des«gnato the public esteem for Mr. O-Donovan lUissji 
since his arrival in this country. As the principal among tlio first arrivals of Fenian 
exiles, ho hjis been regarded as the expounder of their will, and bo hjus certanilv 
added much to the reputation of Irishmen by the delic;icy and determimition of his 
method of man:igement. 

While the Metropolitan Hotel and Astor IIouso were secured for the reception of 
himself and brethren, where they could live In state on a par with the Jap:uicso 
princes, ho preferred the retirement <»f a modest hotel, kept on economical ]»niio:- 
ples. Ho cut the gordian knot which released Tammany and tho Irish Republicans 
from tearing his coat, bv politely but firmly resisting the overtures of either, and 
what promised a row will end i:i an o\'ation. Never had man a fairer opportunitv 
of living on the fat of tho lanil, for tho next six months, at least; to bo feasted at 
Washington, paraded at Philadelphia, or whiskeyed at I^uisville, to his heart's 
content. 

He is obliged, for tho consistency of tliinics, to accept l!io ovation of his thousaiuls 
of admirers on Thursday next." 

Wo had two difficulties to encounter in our desire to steer clear 
ot politics. There were two phases of the mania raging — the Iii.-I. 
one and the American one — and of tlie two the former was tlu 
worst. The different sections of what is called the Fenian clement, 
surrounded us, all calling aloud for " Union," "Union," "Union," 
and when we turned Qur attention to their call, we found tho uiiic:: 
that each party wanted was an adhesion to itself. Lot us join thorn 
and all the other factions should come in or die out. We were called 
upon by all to start something that would embrace all. If we di«l 
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but if wc did not reRpond to this call made upon ns it ^ould be said 
to-day and evennore, tliat wc had shirked our duty. We started the 
Irish CoDfederation, with a jilatfomi broad enough to give standing 
room to every kind of Irish society existing in the country, but the 
very men that called most loudly for action on our part, were tiie 
first to set their faces acfainst the succgbs of our work. "Wlien tiiey 
Baw they could not swallow us up, they raised the cry that the ex- 
iles were tyrannical, " they wanted to control everytliing," and this 
cry has — in the interests of division and disorder — been kept up to 
thepreaent day. 

When I saw I could do no more in America than help to build up 
anotlier faction or party where so many existed, I gave up the Con- 
federation. 

I was disgusted with the Irish politics of the country, ilisgusteil 
with hearing and seeing societies organizing to aid Irishmen in Ii-e- 
land to fight England, and not sending one red cent to buy arms, or 
any tiling else. No, but worse than that; the very men that were 
most energetic in calling for money to help " the men at home," were 
cutting the throats of " the men at home," by industriously circula- 
ting the lie that they were not fit to bo entrusted with the use of 
money. 

A plagne upon yonr falsehoods — you do-nothing driveller-. 
Only for tlio men at home, only for their action and conduct iherv, 
the name of Irish liberty in America would stink, on account of 
your work in the sacred name of it here. 

If you had the opportnnity ; or, having the opportunity, if you 
ever had the courage to work irith "the men at home," you would 
not work againat them now in tliia manner. 

One of these men at home ia worth a thousand of j/om liere, is 
worth a thousand of va here, is worth a thousand of themselves here, 
for Irish revolutionary purposes. One John Kenealy in Ireland is 
worth a thousand John Keneaivs in San Francisco. Wc degenerate 
when we leave the old laud. We have no enemy to rouse the blood 
into a healthy circulation. 

Seeing that the great liurra of our reception in New York and 
the great popularity it brought me, brought me no power to do any 
good for these men who expected something from us, and secin;' 
they were under the impression I could do anything I liked if I 
exerted myself, I found myself getting out of humor. I did not 
much mind how soon I was relieved of such popularity. I sometimes 
got into comjiany, and sometimes talked American politics, and I 
was verj often given to understand that I could be nothing — sbonhl 
be notlimn; unless a Tammany man. If I wasn't Tammanv I wasn't 
Irish, and the very people who leaped for joy at my release from 
prisrtn would repudiate my being an Irishman. 

This set me thinking. I had stood np as a freeman in an enslaved 
land. For this I had suffered six yeai-s' imprisonment, and in prison 
I tried to keep my soul unshackled. I was now in a free country, 
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and my mind revolted at being told I should hold myself as a kind 
of slave, I found myself becoming a " rebel " again, and nursing a 
determination to sacrifice my popularity to my independence when- 
ever an opportunity offered, 

In company, one day, the conversation turned on the " exiles' " 
reception, and, while admitting the demonstration was genuine on 
the part of the people, I asserted there was more of the American 
politician in it in the end than of anything else. I also asserted that 
we Irish of New York are American politicians before we are Irish, 
or anything else. I am not saying this is wrong. The Irishman 
has done as much as any other man to make America ; there is as 
much of his sweat and blood in the soil as of any other man's; 
and, having no country of his own, his existence is wound up more 
closely than any other foreigner's with its institutions, and it is 
only natural he should take a primary interest in all that concerns 
the public where his lot is laid. But what I don't like to see, 
and what I think I do see here, is Irishmen kicking up their heels 
as if the whole country belonged to them, as if they had no taint 
of slavery connected with them. The man in Ireland that would 
ride with boots and spurs, and cut up a shine at fair or market, 
while his mother was m the poor-house, would soon be made to 
lower his head by some cutting remark from a passer-by, and I 
never can listen to an Irishman here •' bouncing" about his being a 
free man, without thinking of his mother in the poor-house. When 
a man gets married to a young woman, his obligations to his mother 
do not cease ; he is considered bad if he throws her out of doors. 

In this company I speak of, Captain Tom Costello disputed what 
I said about our people being more American than Irish, and I 
promised him I would try it in a small way at the next election. I 
thought it well, also, to make a lesson for my countrymen in Ire- 
land, who thought that the people who threw up their hats on my 
landing would throw me into the presidency if they could. 

An opportunity soon offered, and everything was propitious. 
Mr. Wm. M. Tweed represented the most Insh district or the city ; 
his term of office had expired and he was up for re-election. I went 
to Collector Murphy and told him I would run against Mr. Tweed 
if he gave mo any support. He got me the nomination and one 
tiiousand dollars, and I got seven thousand votes counted for me 
against Mr. Tweed's thirteen thousand. Ho was then charged 
with the robberies for which he is now undergoing a sentence of 
ten years' penal servitude. It was the Irish people " elected " him. 
I say it to show how much they were in the hands of those trickster 
politicians that use them to the shame and dbgrace of our national 
reputation. 

A cry was immediately raised against me. I had gone against 
Tammany Hall ; I had gone aeainst the Irish, I was a renegade. I 
had done what no public Irishman did here before. A club of the 
Irish Confederation in Memphis or some Southern city wrote saying 
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they could not hare confidence in contributing any| more money for 
Ireland while I was on the Directory, and I received eeveral cvi- 
dencea that I committed political euicido. 

An Irishman writing in the Globe of Nov. 6th, 1871, eaid : 

" O'Dnnovan BowM did more within n few jonrs to bring About the dlRropnlnbTp 
Kato of Irish niittona) 80iitiliieiit,t.h«n Hllthe^nwwmishKiia Hnrt blunders nflfin yenrfi' 
mismanagement of PonisnorgftDlmtloni." " Is It rot moat lamentable nnil most plli- 
nblo that all future offorta far IrelHnd'it rodempUon by true men ts marreU and Euflled 
by this mail's stupidity! Oh, Ireland's (XilrioUand martjrB.hOw you and your great 
cause Is blurred by tho mercenary conduct of Itossa." '"Oh, gharao. where id ihy 
biuflh." Ur. Rossit's ooume of conduct In this mutter hxs dons mors dumxEe lo Irish 
natlonalltv, nnd more to destroy n future coiiOdcnce Inso-cnlled Irisb [lalrioti, Iban 
the traiichery of all the perjured Informera for hundreds of years! " How absurd 
srd stupid, bocauae of an Inconilglenl and coarFB stubhomnosa on hig part whilst In 

EriBon, (jained for him a notoriety, that when a fi-ce nan io act and perfurm, had not 
rains enouf;h to culdo iLiBpollllcul conduct Into a consistent and le}:llimiito Channel." 
RniKt'sjinlltlcalHounderinK in the interest ofTom Uurpbr, Grant's Ku-KIux whir|ier- 
in, absolulely proves lilm to be purely a man of chance', who was pilchforkoii Into 
Irish national notorielv I " Would not Mr. Koesa command much respect from Irieh- 
men and Amerlc;ins, etc,. If ho hceamo Kltiichad to the only leKtllmato Irish party In 
the country, and not be a tool of Grant!" Alas,poorTorickl O'Donovan Bossa'sirork 
for Ireland Is over and done, hie potitlCHi cmreer is passed ; his grave is open and irill 
be forever closed on Tuesday nexi. " Wh»t a name! what vast renown! what im- 
perishable honors he nnd his ooantry would gain if Bogland's bloody govcnuDunt 
.uorer pardoned him." 

God help you, you poor pitiful Blavo I you have Rossa's prayere 
for your restoration lo light and freedom. 

I opposed Tammany ! Tammany — the only party that ever 
gave any rcpresGDtation to an Irishman I I was lost. My career 
was ended. But I was satisfied, and the Irish people may be satis- 
fied that while I live I will oppose Tammany while Tammany dis- 
graces the Irish character by tne men she takes to represent ns. 
John Mitchell is a consistent advocate at thnt side of the house for 
tho last twenty years. Hostility to England's government of Ire- 
land is the grand characteristic of the Irish character, and ho is the 
tho grandest representative of that iu America. Has Tammany 
takenhim to represent the Irish people? No, he doesn't want it ; 
he doesn't go the right slavish way to seek favors; they are not 
offered to him, but are given to men who are only fit to be the re- 
presentatives of slaves, who, having Irisli names and rowdy man- 
ners, degrade and lower our character by presenting in their repre- 
ficntative persons to the beholders, a spurious standard of our man- 
hood and Intelligence. 

Even though I may oppose Tammany, I have enough of Irish 
pride and feeling left to make me wish that when they do select 
Irishmen for tho purpose of securing the Irish vote these should be 
respectable indcpeiiacnt men, and not disreputable rlavisli ones. 

Apart from anything else I hnve been saying, if I could become 
an American politician and go into American politics with the same 
soul that I could go into Irish politics, I it'ould differ with this Tam- 
many party on pure principle alone. Its strength is made up of 
foreign-born men — of hard-toiling men, too, who leave their native 
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land and come hero to earn higher wa^es. The blacksmith that 
gets three or four shillings a day making graffawn% in Ireland 
comes here and gets three or four dollars a day. He joins a trade 
society to protect him in retaining this wages and to help him in 
gettinp^ an increase of it ; but at the very same time he commits the 
inconsistency of joining Tanmiany, that is working to keep his 
wages down — ^Tammany, that is laboring with all its might to get 
graffawns that are manufactured in England brought to America 
free of duty, where they can bo sold cheaper than the mechanic can 
make them, and the mechanic must necessarily lose his business or 
lower his waees if Tammany principles prevail. 

I am touching now on the question of Tariff or Free Trade. If 
principles were respected, and if I had to take sides actively in 
American politics, X would unquestionably be on the side of those 
who advocate the imposition of a duty on foreign manufactures. 
Even at the present day, seeing the number of men that are in want 
of employment in New York and other places, I don't know that 
it would not be for the interest of the country — it would at least 
be for the interest of the unemployed — to impose a tariff on the 
impoi-tation of further emigrants until those we have are provided 
with labor. 

The Common Council of Xew York, this week, passed a resolu- 
tion that no outsider coming to New York should be employed 
there while there was a six months' resident of the city out of em- 
ployment. Let this be taken to heart by my friends in Ireland 
who intend emigrating, and let them not be coming out here and 
going back again disappointed, as many have done this very present 
year. 

I have had something to do with emigration since I came here, 
but I am not so wound up in making a fortune at it as to let it pre- 
v^ent me from giving a word of advice to the men at home. 

I know many of them are forced to leave the old land, but I 
know many more of them are cheated into coming here. For in- 
stance : Conn Callaghan comes to America, induced by letters wnt- 
ten home by Morty Downing, who stated he was making a fortune. 
It is Conn's turn to write home, and as he was as good and industri- 
trious a man in the old land as Morty, he must stand still as good, 
and he writes that he is making a fortune, too. Then their brother- 
in-law Johnny Shea must try his luck, and he breaks up house and 
brings a large family to New York, knowing he has friends there 
well off, who will help him. Ho takes his family, bag and baggage, 
to Conn's or to Morty's, and he finds them in a fourth story iioor in 
Cherry street, with hardly spare room enough to give a cat a night's 
lodging. Johnny must write home and be as good as the others, 
and so the deception goes on. I have witnessed several cases of this 
kind within the past year, and I have seen the bitter tears of disap- 
l)ointment shed when the friends met 

As my feelings have dragged me into these observations, I can« 
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not close vitbont a few words more to emigrantB. There is plcstj 
of room in this country for all the oppressed peoples of the worlJ 
if they go tjito the country and aro able to settle down on land, 
Imt if they aro not able there is no linng being here to assist them. 
My countrymen may hear and read as much as they j)lease about 
Insh benevolent societies and Irish emigrant aid societies, but these 
arc all money-making concern!), and the new-comer arriving in New 
^'ork poverty-stricken or stricken by sickness finds himself miserable 
and pitiable, and finds no Irish bcuevolent or ud Bocieliea to lend 
him a dollar or a helping hand. 

This is not as it should be. The Germans do better for their 
peonlo. They have organizations to lielii them out West. The 
Irish haTO only Tammany, and Tammany has governed these emi- 
gration departments for ])ast years to the enrichment of office-holders 
and the neglect of the emigrants' interests, and the intereets of the 
nation. 

I am not saying that things are any better now that there is a 
change of rulers, nor do I say things are going to be better. With 
many of the influential men of all parties here, dollars seem to be 
more prized than principles, and the rush for emolumentary position 
will allow nothing to stand in its "n^av- 

X know many good and honest Tammany men who think as I 
do, whose principles incline them the other way, but who are this 
way because principles of themselves aro not respected, and tliere 
is little show or consideration for Irishmen at the other side. They 
say when an Irishman is put on the "Repnblican" ticket there is 
such a prMudice against him, particularly if ho be affected with the 
taint of Catholicity, that he " runs far behind hia ticket." The 
party he has l>een working with will vote for a " Democrat " before 
voting for htm. If this is so — and I believe it Is to some extent — 
the "Republicans" may blamo themselves for having Tammany 
Hall so strong with the Irish, and Republican Hall so weak. If 
they only treated the Irish fairly, mv countrymen would act fairly 
by them. When bigots are allowed a standing- pi ace in countries 
where there is less freedom than in this, I suppose it is only fair 
they should be allowed a standing-ground here, but it is as unfair 
for them to claim the sole right to possess the country as it is to 
claim the sole right to heaven. 

The most saintly of them cannot claim a longer priority of right 
than two hundred years, and while wo respect that right and all the 
other rights established l»y the Constitution, there should be no place 
for hatred of race, creed or color in the breast of any man treading 
that soil which the great founders of the Republic contemplated to 
be a home for the oppressed, tyrant-stricken people of the Old World. 

And as to this reli^ous prejudice against the Irish, is it not old- 
womanish and contemptible in this age ? Ought not those saintly 
bigots know that the way to Heaven is through long snffering, sore 
trial and sorrow, and that couBequently there u not a people OQ the 
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face ot the earth have a fairer prospect of entermg the Kingdom than 
the Irish people. Yes, holy, sanctimonious bigots ! you may mar the 
happy progress of the people's union in civil and religious liberty ; 
you may grudge us the privileges which the charter accords to all ; 
but, have nothing to say to us about Heaven, we are before you 
there— do not refuse us the graces you hold by being before t« here, 
and we will be only too happy to reciprocate. 

You ought to know that the Irisn are more likely to be found 
loyal to the flag of the Republic in a time of danger, than any other 
adopted citizens. Suppose we had a war with Prussia, it would 
pain the German, and one of his arms would undoubtedly be paral- 
ized. A war with France would unquestionably make another arm 
of a Frenchman powerless, but give us a war with the ruling powers 
of Ireland, and both the Irishman's hands would be raised to strike 
down the English flag, and every Irishman would rush to arms. 

It is said the bigots are again striving to revive that ugly spirit 
of " Know-Nothingism" that marred the happy progress of the 
nation's peace and prosperity, and left such bitter memories behind ; 
and that its animus now is more directed against the Catholic Irish 
than against any others. I hope they will desist from such an under- 
taking, and consider well before they commence such a crusade against 
a people that are surrounded by all the favorable circustances that 
qualify them to " become more American than the Americans them- 
selves." 

Some of the " Republican " newspapers do much also to scare 
Irishmen away from the ranks of that party. When my country- 
men take a prominent part in electing a Tammany ticket, these 
newspapers assail the whole Irish race in America with low, vulgar 
abuse, as if there was not a decent man amongst them. It is 
jokingly said that you must bore a hole in a Scotchman's head to get 
a joke into it ; but if you want to get the decent, manly principle 
that is in an Irishman, c ut of him, you will never succeea it you at- 
tempt it by c]*acking his skull. 

Collector Murphy has some controlling influence in the "Repub- 
lican" party ; he is certainly free from those prejudices I speak o£ 
Has he no power to dispel them from the minds of others ? If ho 
had, he would remove tne greatest barrier that stands in the way of 
the manly portion of the Irish people, taking that side to which their 
opinions incline them. 

If my memory serves me right, Mr. Muiphy often lamented to 
me that the Irish citizens did not treat politics as the Americans 
did, and range themselves on diflerent sides, according to their judg- 
ment, instead of running en ma^e to one side and making it appear 
to our native bom citizens that they acted from impulse and not 
from judgment. He trusted I would " instruct" them whenever I 
got an opportunity, and this being the only opportunity I get to 
say a calm word on either side, I tell him if he does his best to 
allay those prejudices I speak of, he will be doing more than a 
hundred like me could do to strengthen his party. 
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The Collector told me ho also rogrottod that our people, who 
had struggled seven hundred years for liberty and won tbu rcnpL'ct 
of Americans on account of that Btnigple, before they came here, 
should be found, as soon as they arrivetl, riisluiig in a Ijody into the 
ranks of a party that supported slavery, tliat (iLtvocateil I'rec labor, 
and that would hold the Irish in the Rame bonds as the nigger was 
held if it, so happened that the white Irishman had been born their 
property. That in place of joining a party whose officials all under- 
stood that the doctrine of that party was " Thon shalt not steal," 
they joined a party who believed in the principle " Thon shalt not 
steal,'' with word " not " left out — a party who did not think " the 
laborer worthy of his hire." Willie he seemed to wish the Irish 
citizen should vie with the American citizen in the performance of 
every duty belonging to a good man, he repudiated the idea thnt he 
should not retain tliat affection for hia native land tliat a child 
should for its parent. There was nothing to clash in the nature of 
n man's affection for hia wife and for his mother, or in the nature of 
nn Irishman's discharge of duty to America and to Ireland, If 
Irishmen would take Aw advice in this direction, they would bo 
doing all that would be expected fi-om any citizen, and adding ti> 
tho future greatness of a country that will eventually be their 
children's home — the greatest country and tho best government on 
tho face of the earth. 

But to be just to both sides, I must admit that all tho bigotry 
and hatred of Irish Catholics is not entirely on tho side oi' tha 
" Rep ubh cans." The "Deraoorats" have their share of it," and Jlr. 
Mnrpliy gave me numerous instances of where Irish Catholics on 
the "Democratic" ticket were black-balled by the "Democratic" 
Americana, who voted for the opposing parties in preference to 
them. 

And yet tho Irish amongst tho " democrats " never resented such 
conduct. They always voted blind "democrat" for whatever can- 
didate waa pat bcfoi-c tliem by tho party, no matter though that 
candidate were a bitter Know-Nothing and hater of their name and 
race. Ue instanced the ease of Fernando Wood and Jamea Hrooks 
and President Pierce, the latter of whom voted against tlio roi»eaI 
of a law in New Hampshire which forbado to any Catholic the 
right to hold office. 

Tfieae men, ho said, knowing the impulsiveness of the Irish and 
their love of country, could le.id thom any way that answered their 
interests, with the cry of " fhg-a-Jiecdagk" or " £^inrffoSraffh" 
Oakey Ilall in a auit of green on a Patrick's Day, and standing on 
the steps of the City Hall as the processionists passed, could elicit 
choers from them that wonld be a sure pledge ot their forgetfulness 
of his past Know-No thingism, and of a continuance of their support 
nt some election in the future. 

This brings to ni^ mind a story about a Patrick's Day in Dublin, 
which I will tell to illustrate my subject. 
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On the I'Sith of March, 1864, 1 was sitting in the editor'^ room 
of the Irish People office in J 2 Parlmment street, when Pagan 
O'Leary rushed in, and, throwing up the windows, seized the little 
pots of shami-ocks that Jerry O'Farrell was nursing there, and 
dashed tliem one by one into tlie yard. He then laid hold of my 
hat, and snatching the shamrock out of it, trampled it under his 
feet. I ran to save my hat lest that would be trampled too. The 
Pagan's rage was aroused by seeing a dog wear a wreath of sham- 
rocks. The Castle yard was near our office, and the Pagan walked in 
to see the Patrick's Day pageant. The Lord Lieutenant was on the 
balcony with the ladies of the Castle around him, and one of the 
laj>dogs, with the political instincts of an Oakey Hall, clothed him- 
self in a garland of shamrocks, and in the arms of his mistress ex- 
hibited himself to the multitude with the National emblem around 
his neck. To see it worn by a dog set the Pagan raging, and to 
talk shamrocks to him since w^ould bo as much as your life was 
worth. 

There are many Irishmen in New York politics wearing " sham- 
rocks " who care very little for the cause of the green sod — who 
are ashamed to have their name associated with it when their sham- 
rocks have blossomed into diamonds. There are en(nigh of manly 
Irishmen in America, no matter to what party they belong, to punish 
any man of any party whom they would find making a dog-collar 
of Ireland. But they are not organized; if they were, the examples 
of Irish politicians deserting the Irish cause when they had attamed 
their political object would be less rare. In consequence of the con- 
duct of these dog-collar men, the name of an Irish- American politician 
stinks in the nostrils of good Irishmen ; and they do not interfere 
much in the elections, in consequence of which the aog-collar dodgers 
have full play in getting into positions. It is by their standard the 
character of our people is measured. This is not as it should be, 
and I trust the good men will correct it. 

In writing the words " republican " and " democrat " I have 
put them in quotation marks because I do not know w^hatj they 
really mean, more than that they are party cries. My small share of 
education tells me tliat republican comes from two Latin words mean- 
ing public-afiairs, and democrat from two Greek words meaning 
people-government. Now there is no " democrat " in America who 
is not interested in public aflfairs, and consequently must be a re- 
publican ; and President Grant, being a governor chosen by the ma- 
jority of th^ people in people-government form, must necessaiily be 
a democratic *President. 

But you would realize how beautifully all these things arc mud- 
dled if you were listening to some fuddled Tammany democrat 
making an election speech. I heard a few of them at the late elec- 
tion, and instead of Grant being elected by the people -you'd think 
the whole thing was done by some Connemara man, playing the 
devil ^dth something in a Custom House. It was "Grant and 
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Murphy,** "Mnrpby and Grant," at tho beginning and ending of 
every aentence. with tLe "CuBtom House" coming in somewhere hi 
tho middle. With the unfortnnate Bobs Tweed booked for ten 
years' imprisonment, and the fortunate Andy Green having chargu 
of the money books of the city, and all the old Tammany hacks Btill 
" running the machine*' and grabbing at office, and at everything else 
within their reach, I was not at all possessed with the belief that 
that public virtue which is the vitality of republics had at last found 
its way into that machine which turned out such dirty work lately. 

A people with any national self-respect would avoid the vulgar 
practice of flinging low personal abuse at their nation's Chief Magis- 
trate — whether he be " Democrat " or " liepublican," But this 
seems to be the stock-in-trade of every defeated party during a 
presidential term. That of George Waahington itself was not an 
exception. 

One observation more ^11 finish me on politica Tweed and 
Oakey Hall were sterling " Democrats." They k-d the Irish in that 
name, and used them to their shame and diserace. But they enriched 
themselves, and those about them. When Tweed the great " Dcioo- 
crat" was resigning he gave hia place to Van Nort a " Republican." 
When Oakey Hall the great " Democrat " was losing his power ho 
gavo Richard O'Gorman's place to Delafield Smith, a " Republican." 
Let my red-hot "Democi-at" countrymen ponder on this, and lot 
them not be disposed to break my head because I refuse to be a 
slave to the prejudices that blind -i:bem to sec such chameleons as 
these in their proper light. 

I have said that in running against Tweed I committed political 
suicide nith the Irish people, but I now come to finish my career 
ivith an act that "killed me entirelr." I became a "Commune," 
and as the'story of all sudden deaths are somewhat tragic I will 
tell mine. 

While I was in prison in England I was treated pretty harshly, 
and publicity of my treatment was the only protection I bad for ui'y 
life. There was a French exile in London named Gustavo Flourens. 
lie became interested in my ease — more interested than many Irish- 
men, and more interested than that very good Catholio Bishop who 
sent this telegram from Rome when tho Insh people were crying out 
to have us amnestied : 

" mox uoHsiaxoRK m'cibi, noia, to bit. ;. imvouM, lmcifosc, ntiLiyo. 

" Your letter recelvod. Let all unite »nd prepare for contest. Let nn ono be In- 
tioiidaleil. I Hm more convinced tban ever or the necesslt/ of opposing Feoiu) candj- 
dutea. jVoprieata to ti^n f/csnns □mn^Mj/pctifian." 

Guatave Flourens did not do anything like this, but he translated 
an account of my treatment into French and German and had it pub- 
lished in the continental papers. This vexed England a little and 
she conceded a Commission of Inquiry to the voice of public O}>inion, 
which Commission established the truth of our ill treatment and led 
to our release. 
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When the French war broke out, Gnstave Flourens went to 
France. After the " war of the Commune " he was charged with 
having engaged in it and he was shot. Rossell and others were 
shot twelve months or more after the cessation of hostilities. 

Without entering into the discussion of any bad acts that might 
have been committed in war times, when the blood was hot and 
there was killing all around, I hold it was cruel to be knocking men 
on the head so long after the war was over, and when I hold an 
opinion I never withhold any act or expression that is necessary to 
back it when required. 

A funeral for these men was held in New York, and, like many 
others, I went to look at it. As I was standing on the corner of 
Fifth street and Bowery, General Ryan, who was lately murdered 
in Cuba, seeing me, came out of hid carriage, and invited me in. A 
few weeks before this he had written me a letter offering his sword 
and himself to Ireland whenever there was any fighting to be done 
against England, and believing he would fight, and fight bravely — 
as bravely as he died — in our cause, I had some respect for him. I 
declined his invitation to a seat in the carriage. " What ! " said he, 
" don't you disapprove of the shooting of these men in cold blood 
now that the war is over ? " 

" I do, certainly," said I. 

" Then is it afraid to attend their funeral you are on account of 
the cry of ^mad dog' that has been raised against them — you know 
that cry was raised against yourself?" 

This nettled me a little. I bade good-day to O'Feely Byron, 
who was with me. It was a cowardly thing to be afraid, when my 
conscience told me I was right, and with a " Come on, then. General, 
I'm not afraid," I went to my grave. 

As I am writing my own obituary, there is one point on which, 
for my domestic peace, I do not wish my character to stand de- 
famed. The Irish religious — the ultra-Catholic press that often hit 
at me for my connection with Irish revolution — ^hit at me now for 
being a Communist and being a free lover, aud for my comiection 
with Tennie Claflin. She happened to be in the funeral, but let me 
solemnly assure my readers 1 never laid an eye on her that day, 
or any other day before or since, and I never spoke to the woman 
i.i ray life. This, I hope, will satisfy my friends of the Boston Filot^ 
and all other friends. 

I desire to take my leave in words of peace. My course in the 
Old Land has brought me the esteem of the people there. It is 
more than a reward to me for anything I have tried to do to uphold 
the Irish name. Anything I have done since I came to this country 
has been done in the effort to make my present and future life con- 
sistent with the past. My personal interests alone in view, I have 
made mistakes and will possibly make more. I have retaiined my 
opinions and my independence when it was expected I would run in 
ruts laid down by political tricksters of every kind, for Irishmen to 
travel in. 
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1 will not bo a slave if I can live otherviso. With all dne res- 
pect for othera who hold opinions contrary to mine in the politics of 
Amcricfi, I will take my own course there. But as regards the poli- 
tics tluit lead to the InucpGiuknco of Ireland, 1o the helping of^the 
revolutionists thei-e, I nm not so independent as not to be prepared 
to bend in any way their real friends deem necessary to bniig them 
Itractical aid. 

I desire to retain the good opinion of the "men at Itome," and 
indeed, of aU men. If I am anything, it is Irishmen have made mo 
it, and without their aid I can do nothing or become noiking 
iiirther. 

It is to do my part towards enabling my eonntrymen to judge 
justly of my conduct that I introduce this matter of the " Communed" 
Those who know me need no explanation. Those who do not, may 
read the following extract from some of GuBtavcFlourens' lettei^ 
on my behalf: 

THE FRENCH FltESS OS IltELAN]). 



■' Wliilo Iho Ollivcr Hinlstrv holds tlio prisoner In SI. Pclixrie, Iho deputy of the 
first I'ircumsrrliillon iir I'arls— Uenrj'KucliDfort; in Bnttlnnd tbo GIndKlono Cflbinnt, 
H Cnhiut^t nl' AoriMf mm, alsii sola tortured liy il9 titirri, llio Irlsli reproseiitKlivr. 
O'Jiyiiovan Kossa. Tho jtfarmfHn/w hus ulroadj- published nmovlnRletler from lliis 
uiifiirtiiiuila victim of tho English " LltioralH." The lurtHUAH hue Jutit pubtlalinil h 
KBTinid. This letter has bncn reproduced b^ tlio Enfillshpreiw, the Standard, tuo, 
which hail ncouscd UB of fnventlne tho QrBt letter or tlio cliiTOii IlosMu 

I samlj-ou the literal trniulatioii of tho letter fdvon bj- tho iBisnuiN. Ail com- 
. Dienlar}' Is snperllnmiH. Atsomo steps ft'om tlio spleiidiil mansion fromwhlohtho 
HiiuMi itt Lnrds govcnie England aro to ho wltnonsed alruoUiea wliteh li.id no [jamllcl 
even in tlic Neapulltau prlsutm uf the lluurbuuA—Uiaso sane prisons which bu hurii- 
Oed Hr. Glodftouc. 

I do not know RosFA, tiut I 1<ito him for hU slmp'icitj', thu e;iln]nc;s ntid the llmi' 
11".-:^ K'iih which he rehiicii Ills frightful torture. 

GGSTATE FLOUREXS." 

The man who would " run me down " for going to that man's 
funeral must be very hard to please indeed. 
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THE SOLDIER O' FORTUNE. 

(Printed in the Dublin IrUiU People^ 1883.) 

Friends of the Irish people, you 
Who'd right your country's wrong, 

Will hear from me a word or two; 
My tale will not be long. • 

in old lov Laoghaire by the hills 

My youthful days passed by.. 
That " Famine " came which filled the keels ;* 

1 saw my father die. 

The bailiff with his notice came, 
The bit of ground was gone ; 
saw the roof-tree in a flame, 
The crow-bar work was done. 



With neither house, nor bed, nor bread, 
The work-house was my doom ; 

And on my jacket soon I read, 
*^ The Union of Macroom." 

My mother died o' broken heart ; 

My uncle from the town 
Came for her with a horse and cart, 

And buried her in Gleann 

1 joined the red-coats then — mo Isir! 

What did my father say % 
And I was sent before a year 

On sen'ice to Bombay. 

1 thought to be a pauper 
Was the greatest human curse ; 

But fighting in a robber's cause 
1 felt was something worse. 

I helped to murder and to slay 
Whole tribes of India's sons ; 

And 1 spent many a sultry day 
Blowing Sepoys fi'om our guns. 

* Charohjarda. 
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I told IhOTe things to Father Ned — ' 

The murder nud the booty. 
" They are no sina to you," he said, 

" You had to do your duty." 

And when that duty here was done, 

A journey home I made ; 
And M my friends being dead and gone, 

1 joined the Pope's Brigade. 

I got some medals on my brL'ast 

For serving this campaign ; 
And next I'm found in the far Wcat 

A-soldiering again. 

With fearless Captain Billy O' 
1 joined the Fenian band, 

Andl aworc one day to strilic a blow- 
To free my native land. 

Back in that sinking isle o^ain. 

Where landlords drain our blood, 
Where fnends are scattered, starved, and slain, 

I'm told I'm cursed by God. 

if 1 can swear my. lifelong days 

To fight from pole to polo. 
For any power, however base 

With safety to my soul, 

It camiot be by God's decree 

I'm curbed, denounced, and banned 
Because 1 swear one day to free 

My trampled native land. 

O'Ddnovxh Hobsa. 
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